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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue Public will gather from the contents of this first volume of Tur 
Montuiy CuRonice, more clearly than from any lengthened definitions 
or assurances of our own, the objects and intentions with which the work is 
undertaken. We do not desire to institute a rivalry with any of the Maga- 
zines so justly entitled to popular favour. We scarcely touch upon the main 
ground they have appropriated to themselves; and we have sought to em- 
brace those topics which, though they interest large numbers of the reading 
public, have been usually considered of too grave a nature for periodicals, 
that rather contribute to the amusement of a peculiar class than represent 
the interests of the general community. 


In desiring to realise the objects of a Register and Chronicle of the Time, 
it is impossible to make every single Number a compendium in itself of all 
the subjects proposed to be. embraced. We shall, therefore, seek to vary 
the contents of each; and if, in some, the circumstances of the time compel 
us to devote a considerable space to political discussion, we shall hope to 


balance the account by a proportionate attention to literature and criticism 
in others. 


Our Political Opinions will speak for themselves : — professing complete 
allegiance to no party, we yet yield a general, but not an unconditional, 
support to the prineiples of the existing Government. We do not affect to 
separate attachment to the People from affection to the Institutions of 
England; nor do we see why the cause of the one should be inimical to 
the stability of the other. Our views, for the most part, coincide with those 
of the Middle Class in this country; and if it be an axiom fairly deduced 
from history, that Constitutions are durable in proportion as the Middle 
Class under them is at once prosperous and powerful — in other words, 
contented with the general tendencies, and able to rectify the isolated abuses 
of the political machinery, — there can be no policy less hazardous than 
one which calmly and gradually seeks the advance of that prosperity and 
the consolidation of that power. 


In the department of our labours connected with the Sciences and the 
Arts—and in which, perhaps, no miscellany diversified with politics and 
literature ever combined.so great an array of authorities and allies, — it 
will be observed, that we endeavour to select such subjects as are most in- 
teresting to the general reader, and bear most directly upon the popular 
errors, or the practical inventions of the day; and that we adapt our style 
to readers not supposed to be familiar with the technicalities of science. 
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We have thought it right, in entering upon the debateable ground of Cri- 
ticism, to define the principles upon which we found our theory and school 
of the art; and to render criticism itself rather the friend and the guide 
than the enemy and discourager of authors. 


It is true, that to the Tales and Fictions which form so agreeable and 
large a portion of the pages of the popular Magazines our objects allow us 
to devote a comparatively small space; but we hope to make amends 
for this by strict attention to the quality of the articles we select; and to 
present to the general reader, in the cheapest and most popular form, the 
creations of our first living writers in that class of literature which has 
given to this country its most brilliant intellectual phenonema, 


The novelty we have introduced into this periodical, of “ a History of our 
Own Times,” we have sought, as far as we are able, to render worthy of 
general perusal and future reference. We do not presume to say that we 
are not influenced by the bias of party in the views we take, whether of the 
causes of events, or the characters of public men. No history, even with 
reference to the Past, can be free from the prejudices of the historian; but, 
at least, we have endeavoured to do justice to the talents, as well as to the 
motives, of the statesmen from whose policy we dissent; and to express a 
fearless disagreement with opinions, without personal vituperation of those 
by whom the opinions are honestly maintained and ably enforced. This 
record will be continued at such intervals as circumstances may render 
advisable. In the intervening months, the space thus left to other topics 
will be devoted to subjects connected with the progress of Literature, or the 
development of National Manners. In the last, a province rich in materials 
of amusement and interest, we hope, before long, to open a new vein of 
observation, 


Fully aware of the magnitude and difficulties of our task, we yet trust 
that the favour of the Public will stimulate our exertions, while its jude- 
ment will serve as a guide in supplying deficiencies or correcting errors 
in the general execution and continued development of our design. We 
can only say, that we have sought to place before them the most sterling 
and durable commodities we could procure at the lowest price we could 
afford, And we hope, from the nature of our undertaking, and the contri- 
butors we have engaged, that the numbers of THe Montuaty Curonicie 
will pass from the tables of the reading-room to a permanent place among 
those works which record and perpetuate the improvements and opinions 
the characteristics and the progress, of a great people in a stirring age. 
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THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


SXTREMES often meet, but parallel straight lines running close to each 
other never do. The differences between moderate men are infinitely more 
obstinate than those between ultra-politicians. Our most distant acquaint- 
ance is our nearest neighbour; and we are sure to feel a peculiar dislike for 
the opinions that lodge next door to our own. Hence perhaps it is that the 
two most hostile parties into which the country is rent, still profess to have 
the same objects in view. The last election is a proof that the general body 
of the English people are really agreed, that a policy at once liberal and 
moderate ought to be adopted. On this abstract principle there is but 
little dispute: one party have expressed their wish that a policy thus de- 
scribed should be carried out under the auspices of Sir Robert Peel; 
another party prefer the agency of the existing Administration: still, a refer- 
ence to the speeches and manifestoes of the majority of candidates at the 
last election will shew that a policy at once moderate and liberal was advo- 
cated by both parties; the Reformers professing moderation — the Con- 
servatives affecting liberality. 

Of the two extremes of ultra Tories and ultra Radicals, the last were the 
greatest sufferers in the election. ‘The most eloquent and distinguished 
of that small section were signally defeated. ‘The least equivocal of all the 
symptoms of public feeling was that which, in the defeat of Mr. Roebuck, 
of Col. Thompson, and the difficult victory of Mr. Grote, indicated the dis- 
position of the great body of the Reformers not to hazard any attempt to 
destroy or to weaken a Government founded on principles of Reform. If, 
on the other hand, the ultra Tories were not so severely dealt with as the 
ultra Radicals, they were not so fairly subjected to the ordeal of public 
opinion. The former class brought to their aid the influences, whether 
legitimate or illegitimate, of considerable property: the latter class, tor the 
most part, trusted solely to sympathy with their sentiments ; but the first, 
equally with the last, attested the general state of public feeling ; for it is 
very remarkable that the most ardent of the Tories proclaimed the iden- 
tical policy which the most moderate had avowed. While the ultra Radicals 
declared that they went much farther than the Government, or even than the 
Earl of Durham, not one of the ultra Tory candidates professed to stop 
short of the principles laid down by Sir Robert Peel; — not one of them 
ventured to express regret for the times of Liverpool or Castlereagh ; — 
not one of them announced on the hustings, as certain peers have done in 
the Lords, a desire to repeal the Catholic Emancipation Bill ; and far from 
wishing to remodel, each of them declaimed on the necessity of abiding by, 


the Bill for Parliamentary Reform. No one of the Conservative party de- 
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2 The Position and Prospects of the Government. 


nied that there were still lefi abuses to rectify: each promised reform and 
progress; but identified the gradual movement with the manifesto of Sir 
Robert Peel.. The aetors took the hints of their Hamlet,.and ‘in the 
torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of their passion, acquired and begat a tem- 
perance that might give it smoothness.” ‘The Conservative army drew as 
closely as possible under the walls of the enemy, in order to be less exposed 
to their arrows. It is not so much that they were less liberal than the 
Whigs, but rather that they were more moderate. 

Hence then we may derive the practical corollary, that the electoral popu- 
lation is, however characterised and divided, on the whole favourable to 
that spirit of general legislation which was the natural consequence of the 
Reform Bill, — favourable to strict vigilance in finance, and to. continual, 
if cautious, amendments in the National Institutions. The common princi- 
ples thus agreed on, it remains to be seen, which party, the Ministerial or 
the Opposition, is the best adapted to carry those principles into effect. One 
thing is clear, — the contest for power lies between these two parties, and 
these alone. All sects and factions which aspired to hold a balance between 
Whigs and Tories, and to unite the popular doctrines of the one with the 
tempered Conservatism of the other, have egregiously failed. ‘The forty or 
fifty followers to whom Lord Stanley alluded when he separated himself 
from his ancient friends, were, in the very moment of his abdication, most 
lamentably “ disquantitied” between the Goneril of one party and the 


Regan of the other. 
. fifty followers ! 





6 How, in one House, 
Should many people under to commands 
Hold amity ?”’ 





Like the unnatural daughter, Sir Robert Peel offered his own servants as 
a recompence for those that were struck off from the “reserved train.” But 
from that hour the last remnant of Lord Stanley’s former authority was 
gone; he lodged with the Tories as their guest, but he brought no forces as 
their ally. Few, indeed, were they who in the last election proclaimed 
themselves of the Stanley party; fewer still who succeeded. Neither the 
piety of Sir Andrew Agnew, nor the sanctity of Sir Oswald Mosley, nor 
the philosophy of Mr. Richards, saved them from political extinction. 
The fate of the flying fish is not more melancholy than that which awaited 
these amphibious unfortunates. From the moment they were seen darting 
out of their customary element and lighting on the opposition gangway, the 


birds of the air and the monsters of the deep were resolved to make a meal 
of them, — His exactis obeunt! 
“ There was mounting ‘mong Gremes of the Netherby clan ; 
The farmers and parsons, they rode and they ran; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannabie lea, 
But the lost knight of Netherby ne’er did we see,” 


till the Cumberland farmer was picked up at Pembroke, and restored to his 
disconsolate friends on the front row of the Opposition. 


So, on the other hand, they, who, without Joining Lord Stanley — without 
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deserting the Government, had still in some important questions appeared 
to fluctuate between the Government and the Conservatives, were, for the 
most part, equally ill received by their constituents; nor could all his ser- 
vices on behalf of the Poles save Lord Dudley Stuart from the consequences 
of his attachment to Church-rates, Whatever the distinction between the 
moderate Reformers united with the Government and the Tories ranged 
under Sir Robert Peel, that distinction was intelligible to the constituency. 
They favoured no intermediate shades, no nice gradations of opinion; they 
desired no mediators in the contest; they wished the battle to be fought in 
fairness and with skill, and were equally distrustful of the over-rash and the 
lukewarm. 

A moderate but a liberal policy is then the only one possible under exist- 
ing circumstances. The Reformers united with the Government, or the Con- 
servatives ranged under Sir Robert Peel, are the only two parties by 
which, from their power, weight, and number, this policy can be effected. 

There are times in the history of all nations when the juste milieu prin- 

ciple must of necessity be that which pervades the administration of affairs. 
As in France, so in England; the present is precisely the period when the 
juste milieu is most powerful. ‘The cause of it in either country is this;— 
the Revolution in one, the Reform Bill in the other, have vested the prepon- 
derating power in the hands of THE MIDDLE cass. In proportion to the 
power of a Middle Class will be the prevalence of a medium policy. ‘The 
Tories and the ultra Radicals have alike committed the error of supposing 
the opinions of the Middle Class are swayed by affection to Democracy ; 
that great Order has its fears of the Multitude as well as of the Aristo- 
cracy: it desires whatever will advance commerce, increase knowledge, 
diminish taxes, and add to its own influence by diminishing the influence of 
other and more dignified orders of society — hence its policy is liberal; but 
it has a dislike to political excitement not productive of practical results ; 
for political excitement is in itself injurious to trade; it has all the fears and 
jealousies of property, and is exposed to all the hazards and perils of that 
property within property — A sYStEM OF CREDIT; —hence its policy is mo- 
derate. 

The Middle Class in England is far less predominant than it is in France, 
where the absence of hereditary rank, the narrowness of the suffrage, the 
protection of the ballot, and the general equality of fortune, conspire to 
give to the bourgeoisie almost a monopoly of power. In England, the Mid- 
dle Class is counterbalanced by a mighty aristocracy in the counties, and a 
large infusion of democratic votes in the metropolis and manufacturing 
towns. Consequently, in France, the juste milieu policy is far more system- 
atic and consolidated than in England; and has already engendered an 
intolerance and a tyranny of its own. But in this country, if not possess- 
ing the whole power, it possesses the preponderating influence ; and, to which- 
ever side it the more favourably inclines, it assures the majority (but not a 
very large one) in the Representative Assembly. If we look to all the 
towns in which this body are most powerful — to all the counties where they 
are least controlled by the aristocracy, we shall find that the Middle Class 
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have generally sided with the existing Government: and of that support, the 


. juste milieu policy has been at once the cause and the effect. Were the 


Tories to succeed in seizing the reins of administration, they could, as their 
leader is aware, only retain them by conciliating this class. This class can 
only be conciliated by the adoption of its policy; any conceivable govern- 
ment must, therefore, maintain the character of a juste milieu administration. 
But could the Conservatives — though they might profess this compromise 
of the Progressive and the Stationary — carry it into effect? One vast 
section of the middle class is the great body of Dissenters: could the Con- 
servatives satisfy the Dissenters, and yet retain the confidence of the high 
Churchmen? As the Moors are said to have buried their treasures in 
mosques and temples, so, in the chancels of cathedrals the Tories have en- 
tombed their ascendancy ; nor is it likely that the Moor would have got his 
casket, or that the Tories will regain their power, except upon the condition 
of going shares with the priests. But the followers of the Established 
Church among the trading and mercantile community are not high church- 
men; and few indeed are the Conservative voters in any city or borough, 
who have a lively sympathy with the Orangemen of Ireland. But the 
Orangemen — are they to be abandoned by their English leaders? Equally 
to be feared in their gratitude or their discontent, their alliance is injury to 
the cause —their desertion would be defeat to the army. ‘* Le peuple ne veut 
que la justice, aux grands il fuut du pouvoir *: the Catholics want equality, 
‘the Orangemen ascendancy; they not only dread the future, they would 
recall the past. The heroes of the Boyne and the Diamond are the 
shades of Marathon, which their orators (like Demosthenes in nothing else !) 
would invoke and revive; like the Governor of Glubdudbrib, they are 
waited on by ghosts! While Ireland remains unappeased — till the ques- 
tions of Municipal and Church Reform are laid even in temporary rest, — 
the government of the Tories would be beset with insuperable difficulties, 
and carry within itself the seeds of sudden and unavoidable dissolution. It 
is the very questions which the ‘Tories have hitherto opposed, that make the 
immediate strength of the Whigs. Municipal Reform and the Abolition of 
‘Tithes in Ireland, are the double outworks of the Whig citadel ;— a barrier 
to the Tories in front; a protection against the Radicals in the rear. But 
suppose the Tories to obtain power at the present time, and to lose it 
as soon as gained, What would be the result? In opposition, the Whigs and 
Radicals (if their defeat arose from no dissension among themselves) would 
necessarily coalesce; and the Whigs never could return to office, with- 


out sharing power with their allies. In this, it may be well to inform 


both Whigs and Tories, that all the moderate Radicals are agreed. The 
Movement would thus gain in strength, by the temporary check to the 
tide; and the Tories would lose more by a premature victory than by all 
the defeats they can sustain in opposition. Of this the more prudent and the 
more eminent of the Conservatives are convinced. We believe them sin- 
cere in professing no immediate desire for office: the drug that would de- 
stroy them would be extracted from the laurels of their own triumph. 


* The people wish but justice — the great, power. 
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The Tories cannot then at present work out the only policy which the 
country sanctions and approves ; and to the Whigs of necessity, and almost 
as of right, is left the successful adoption of the principles of the juste milieu. 

It is according as they comprehend the spirit and act up to the real na- 
ture of this system, that their power will last as long as the system itself is 
requisite. Itis to their own want of firmness and of skill that they must 
look for the cause, if the country be driven to a policy too much influenced, 
whether by the Aristocratic Classes on the one hand, or the Multitude on 
the other, to permit the Whigs to continue its ministers and agents. 

The medium policy (that of the juste milieu) has been the object of sar- 
casm and attack from all parties. ‘The thing is popular, the name is not. 

Yet such a policy is that which, in all free countries, has ever been most 
permanent in its duration, and most brilliant in its results. It is not of 
necessity a stationary policy —it is not one that need be characterised by 
any want of energy. Its steps may be slow, and yet firm; the vacillating 
motion, the timid aspect, may prove the weakness of the travellers, not the 
nature of the road. In Athens, the age of Pericles was the triumph of the 
juste milieu. In V'lorence, the Medici were its creations. 

But it is in the precise comprehension of the true elements and nature of 
this Golden Mean of Legislation, that the most subtle and sagacious art of 
statesmanship consists. It is not for ordinary men to know where to 
resist, where to yield, what to guard against as dangerous, what to antici- 
pate as unavoidable. It isin this—the instinct and providence of statesmen— 
that Sir Robert Peel has evinced such remarkable deficiencies of judgment 
—it is in this that he has shewn himself unfitted to save even the interests 
of a party, still less to guide the destinies of a nation. We addresz 
ourselves, not to Reformers, but to Conservatives; and we ask the last, 
— with due admiration of the honesty and the genius of their leader, —we 
ask them if his whole political career has not been a series of elaborate 
miscalculations, of eloquent errors, and celebrated conversions? He op- 
posed the repeal of the ‘Test and Corporation Acts, and declared that 
the Dissenters did not regard those disqualifications as a grievance, on 
the very night that the concessions were torn from his grasp by a 
majority of forty-four. He opposed the Catholic Relief Bill —he brought 
in the bill he had opposed! He never laid a finger on the abuses of 
Municipal Corporations when in power — he surrendered without a mur- 
mur the glory of their reform to his opponents! He might have put 
down the Irish Orange Lodges with a word — he suffered them to exist till 
the whole public rose in arms against the nuisance! He might have made 
his party irresistible, if he had given the franchise to six manufacturing 
towns — he foresaw not that timely concession is wise resistance — he was 
blind to the swell of the stream, till his party were swept away by its over- 
flow. ‘The country was disorganised by the vices of the old Poor Laws, and 
he declaimed on the blessings of order, till half the provinces of England 
were in a state of praedial agitation. Convulsions in the counties, sedition 
in the metropolis, were the legacy that his theory of Conservatism be- 
queathed to his successors. Is such a man, with all his manifold faculties 
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and gifts, the true conservator of a medium policy — the true prophet of 
events—the tried and experienced pilot in the storm? What demand 
of public opinion has he anticipated ?—what innovation checked at its 
birth? His policy has been to suffer the abuse to accumulate, the cry to 
deepen, the crowd to gather; and his eloquence will stand forth to posterity 
as declamations against what had become inevitable, never as warnings of 
what might have been prevented. Sagacity and foresight —a thorough 
knowledge of that which is permanent, that which is fluctuating in public 
opinion —such are the practical qualities that should distinguish a states- 
man who desires to hold the balance between conflicting parties, and 
reconcile popular interests with existing institutions. 

‘In some respects the conduct of the Whig Government has been in 
strict accordance with the circumstances of their position. The ordinary 
bent of their policy has been greatly in favour of the Middle Class. The 
opening of the Indian trade —the mode in which Taxation has been di- 
minished — above all, the Municipal Reform Bill, — have proved a system- 
atic desire to extend the commerce, lighten the burthens, and increase 
the dignity of the trading part of the community; while the English ‘Tithe 
Bill, and the bold and vigorous Reform in the Poor Laws, (though neither 
measure is without defects,) have effected more for the classes engaged in 
agriculture than was done during a century of power by the party that 
calls itself the friend of the farmer and the champion of the ’squire. It 
may be observed, too, that though the present Government at its formation 
was almost purely Whig, yet, in all recent appointments, the majority of its 
supporters, those who go beyond the Whigs — those who more vitally re- 
present the Middle Class, have had the preference over the Whig section of 
the Liberals; for one place in the gift of the Government accorded to a 
Whig, two places have been given to the Whig-Radicals. Thus, whether in 
the legislative or the executive bias of their conduct, the Government have 
in much justified the confidence of the Middle Class, and proved their 
comprehension of the principle upon which they exist. In other instances 
they have signally failed, not only in policy, but in practical discretion. 

There are two obvious principles, the adoption of which is neces- 
sary to the stability of an Administration that would represent a me- 
dium policy, and that depends for existence upon the confidence of 
the Middle Class. The first is, a cordial co-operation with the majority 
of its own supporters: it is only by that co-operation that it can resist, 
with spirit and effect, the theories and demands of the rash, or the 
ambition and spite of the discontented. By disheartening or disgusting 
its own majority, it drives them to amalgamate with the extreme section, 
which it never can conciliate without ceasing to be a Government. If the 
ministers had the entire confidence of the moderate Radicals, the ultra 
Radicals would not only be harmless, but at the next election they would 
cease to exist. Mr. Wakley obtains vindication for all his hostilities; when 
the yotes of Sir Hussey Vivian and Lord Worsley on the Ballot are “ the 
silent reproofs” to the declarations of the Cabinet. By incorporating itself 
with the friendly Liberals, the Government would annihilate the power of 
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the hostile Ultras; and yet, by a singular infatuation, Lord John Russell 
supports his opposition to the first, by exaggerating the importance of the last, 
‘I do not yield to your demands,” he says to Mr. Ward and Mr. Bulwer, to 
Lord Worsley and Mr. Pendarves, ‘ because Mr. Harvey and Mr. Wakley 
declare that those demands will not satisfy the people.” ‘ I deny the Ballot to 
180 * of my friends, because Universal Suffrage is asked also by six or eight 
of my foes!” Thus does the leader of the House of Commons render more 
deference to the handful who would destroy, than to the numbers who 
would preserve the Government; and his compliment to the judgment of 
Mr. Harvey, is contempt for the wishes of his party. 

A second principle upon which a Government, depending on the Middle 
Class, must exist, is in the protection of the interests of that middle class itself. 
To the juste milieu, as to the democracy, is,as we have said, its own movement 
and progress, — in the distinction between these several movements rests 
the statesmanship of a Government that professes the one, and would regu- 
late, without unduly depressing or unduly strengthening the other. Thus, 
what was democratic yesterday, may be the true Whig or juste milieu 
policy of to-day, and may become Conservative to-morrow. The Reform Bill 
is an instance. Parliamentary reform was democratic, till the middle class 
took it up; it then became no less the safeguard against democratic revolu- 
tion, than the defeat of ‘the oligarchical usurpation; it was the obvious 
policy of the Whig, or juste miliew party, —a compromise between ex- 
tremes —as hateful to Mr. Hunt as it was to Mr. Croker. It was passed, 
and it became the stronghold of the Conservatives —they entrenched 
themselves in the fortress of their foe, possessed themselves of its cannon, 
and fight at this day with the Whig watch-word as their battle cry, — 
* The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill!” Before schedule A. 
had passed, the Ballot was the suggestion of speculating and thoughtful de- 
mocrats; it is now the practical demand of citizens, whose only philosophy 
lies in the experience of suffering and the desire of cure. 

Universal suffrage is the question of the Democracy; but Ballot is essen- 
tially the question of the Middle Class. It is not a speculative dogma that 
the tradesman seeks to realise in the secrecy of his vote; it is not the pride 
of class and the spirit of party, that unite all the town populations in favour 
of Mr. Grote’s annual motions; it is the pressure of a practical evil: — It is 
the pinching of the tight shoe — it is the subtraction of so much per cent. 
from the total of his ledger—it is the heavy price that he pays for his 
franchise — it is the damage and cost of keeping a conscience, that make 
all the private interests, the daily and hourly losses and resentments of the 
tradesman, the goads and sharpeners of his public demand for the Ballot. 
Lord John Russell does not appear to him in the light of a statesman dis- 
puting the merits of a speculative theory, but asa relentless and callous 
oppressor, who insists on exposing him to persecution, and taking the 
money out of his till. It is difficult and discouraging for the represent- 
ative to preach the wisdom of forbearance to a constituent thus charac- 


* 180 of his friends—because, perhaps, the remaining twenty, who divided in favour of the Ballot, 
might be foes to the Government. 
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terised. The only answer he makes is—“ Lord John Russell insists upon my 
losing so much of my custom every time I vote for the government 
Lord John Russell represents.” To him all other questions — the Irish 
Church, the Irish Municipal Bill—compared to this question of profit and 
damage, are, but — 


“ Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary.” 


Men declaim upon abstract propositions, but the bulk of men only consent | 


to a continuance of practical sacrifices, for the sake of cure to some posi- 
tive evil to themselves. 

That the Government should have made the Ballot a Cabinet question — 
that they should have taken it into their own hands, we shall presently shew 
would have been an unreasonable demand; but that it should have been 
left a fair and open question, uncombated by Tory arguments from liberal 
leaders, unembittered by declarations of the immorality and dishonesty of 
a prayer, the gathering intensity of which is a proof of the suffering from 
which it has been wrung, would have been precisely the course that would 
have conciliated the affection, and maintained the confidence, of the Popular 
Party. 

In acting in defiance of their majority —in acting in disdain of the Mid- 
dle Class, the Government have therefore departed from the very pithand mar- 
row of the real juste milieu policy on which they exist, and have given at once a 
triumph to the hostile army in the field, and the dangerous malcontents in 
the camp. ‘The consequence of this policy, if long maintained, is inevitable ; 
the Government must fall with the system upon which it is built. The 
juste milieu principle will be tried, and betrayed by its supporters; the Whigs 
and Radicals will be no longer united, but rival candidates; and the coun- 
try must pass into the extreme either of Conservatism or Democracy. The 
first may be but the splendid portico through which the crowd will rush into 
the Agora. 

Meanwhile, what should be the conduct of the Independent Reformers 
—the Ballot majority ? 

Ist. Should they continue to support the government ? 

2nd. Should they oppose and seek to destroy it ? 

3rd, Should they seek to consolidate and form themselves into a neutral 
party ? 

These are their only courses — there are difficulties in the way of all. If 
they oppose and seek to destroy the Government, they can only do so with 
success by co-operating with the Tories on some individual measure on 
which they can build a bridge of communication. This is the policy advo- 
cated by the Ultras—this is the te.dency of the motion of Sir William 
Molesworth for the removal of Lord Glenelg. View this policy in whatever 
shape we will, and, whether it be right or wrong in itself, certain we are 
that to the English People it will assume no aspect but that of a perfidious 
and unholy coalition, 

Combinations of opposite and extreme factions, to eject a third, with which 
each has more community of opinion than it has with its ally, have ever been 
branded with public odium. But were means so equivocal to be adopted, 
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and to succeed in the immediate object of expelling the ministers, what 
would be the result to the Reformers? Would the end justify the agencies ? 
And first, as to the Ballot itself. The Whigs oppose the Ballot —the Whigs 
are swept away. Are we nearer to the Ballot ? ‘That is the real, that the prac- 
tical, that the statesmanlike question! Does the word Ballot sound sweeter 
on the lips of Sir Robert Peel than of Lord John Russell? Do the pro- 
spects of Mr. Grote brighten in the smiles of Mr. William Holmes? Is the 
paradise of secret voting opened in the face of Mr. Goulburn? Are we so 
near the Ballot, if the Whig cabinet is dissolved ? Should we see, in Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration, a Lord of the Treasury and a Master of the Ordnance 
voting with impunity in favour of the motion of Mr. Grote? Would their 
President of Trade, (acabinet minister, ) would their Paymaster of the Forces, 
would their Secretary of the ‘Treasury, absent themselves from the division? 
And does the Ballot gain nothing,—have its advocates no grounds for hope in 
this open support of some, this friendly neutrality of others, in the very heart 
of the Executive? Ifthe speech of Lord John Russell be verbally inimical to 
the question, is there any proof of active hostility in the Cabinet, which allows 
its officers to vote against their leader, and without a single resignation? Is 
not this a proof of one fact most vital to the interests of the Ballot? Is it 
not a proof that the Cabinet consider the advocacy of the Ballot no bar to 
the possession of office? All the appointments since the restoration of Lord 
Melbourne, but especially the nomination of the Earl of Durham to a post 
of the highest confidence in the Colonies,leading, of necessity, to the high- 
est offices at home, and the place allotted to Mr. Shiel, are proofs that the 
Government are desirous of recruits from the most ardent supporters of 
opinions more popular than their own. Every year, every session, will add 
to the friends of the Ballot in the Ministry. It is impossible that it should 
be otherwise. Mr. C. Buller, Mr. Ward, Mr. Horsman, are men so fitted, 
so marked, so quoted and signed for official distinction, that they cannot 
long be excluded from power: the Government has virtually declared that 
they shall carry their opinions with them. And if the Earl of Durham 
succeed in his mission —if he return to England as the pacificator of 
Canada, the consolidator of the empire in its weakest quarter, would the 
Liberal party remain any longer contented to see the exclusion of one of 
the great framers of the first Reform Bill from all control over the very 
machinery he invented ? The existence of the Whig Government is not then 
to be regarded only for itself, but for the consequences that spring neces- 
sarily out of that existence. ‘The admission of Lord Durham is the contin- 
gency of the administration of Lord Melbourne. The progress of the 
Ballot depends on the gradual progress of its advocates towards the direction 
of affairs. 

The result then of this examination is, that we are nearer to the Ballot by 
adhering to the Government, than by the restitution of the Tories. But 
are there no other questions of moment that depend on the continuance 
of the Whigs in power? Is the Ballot an Aaron’s rod to swallow up all other 
considerations? We pass over the Irish questions briefly ; for we can con- 
ceive no perfidy to friends more base than the wanton and wilful surrender 
to theintolerance of elated Orangemen, of all that generous and mighty party, 
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who have fought with us side by side in every battle for constitutional im- 
provements. But what vast interests are involved in the single question of 
National Education, to which the Government are pledged. Even suppose 
that the Tories were to adopt some measure of general education,—would it 
bethesame as that which the Whigs would advocate? Here, above all others, is 
a question on which it is most difficult to unite Churchmen and Dissenters. 
Would national education, with the Tories, be the acquisition of the People, 
or the triumph of the High Church? Would it consign our youth to the 
schoolmaster, or subject all conscience to the ceremonials of the Establish- 
ment? And the Dissenters themselves ! What hope of wresting from their 
opponents the measures of relief or equality volunteered by their friends ? 
But it is not only in isolated acts of legislation that liberty gains or loses ; 
it is by the general, noiseless, pervading spirit of legislation. It is much 
for Reform that it has a Government that even styles itself reforming ;—- 
much for Conservatism to obtain an Administration that styles itself conser- 
vative. It was well said by a thoughtful historian, “ ‘The names by which 
power is directed are the guarantees for the direction of the power.” 
But a doctrine has been propounded in a periodical work of great ability — 
by a writer of the richest intellect, and the strongest powers of abstract 
reasoning; a man who requires only a more practical intimacy with the 
theatre in which political contests are waged, to render the most valuable 
services to the Popular Party. In the Jast number of the London and 
Westminster Review, we find the following advice: Turn out the Whigs, in 
order to bring in the ‘Tories: turn out the Tories, in order to bring in the 
Radicals. With all due respect to the distinguished propounder of this doc- 
trine, we must say that his device seems to have been pre-allegorised by 
Pope, in theApologue of Sir Balaam : — 


“ Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away ; 
He pledged it to the knight — the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond — and the rogue was bit.” 


It may be very well to steal the treasure from the Whigs, very well to 
pledge it to Sir Robert; but what if the knight keep the diamond? That 
Sir Robert would use his new acquisition for the benefit of Reform, few 
will suppose. Doubtless he would bestow some alms on the Public, but (as 


the Americans phrase it), “they would be cruel small.” In this he would 
be Sir Balaam to a hair ;— 7 


“If scruples rise — ’tis thus he'd ease his doubt ; 
l'll now give stapence where I gave a groat !” 


The twopenny advancement would be but a poor interest on the value of 
the diamond. The whole of this project of leaping into the well, for the 
purpose of leaping out of it, is argued with an ingenuity and talent that 
make us doubly regret that the writer is not more conversant with the actual 
state of parties in the House of Commons. | If the Radicals were to break 
up the Whigs, would the Whigs join with the Radicals to turn: the Tories 
out? Would not the most moderate, and perhaps the most opulent of the 
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Whigs (men who from the influence of their property would be most secure 
of their seats), rather side with Sir Robert Peel than Sir William Moles- 
worth ?. Would not the immediate members and friends of the present 
Government stand at least neutral and aloof? Would they affix the Union 
Office symbol of clasped hands over the smouldering ruins of their govern- 
ment, and join in partnership with the incendiaries of one fabric for the in- 
surance of another? Parliament would be dissolved: not only would the 
Whigs and Radicals meet as foes at the hustings, but the Radicals themselves 
would split into two factions — the Moderates and the Ultras. Already the 
Spectator calls upon Colonel ‘Thompson to contend for Westminster against 
Colonel Evans (the last as sincere a friend to Ballot as the first): the whole 
party would be in a state of disorganisation and discord. And if some 
constituencies were to reject men because they had been too moderate, some 
would remember Canada, and reject men because they had been too rash ! 
It requires no soothsayer to prophesy that the first victims immolated at the 
tomb of the Whig Government would be Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Leader, 
and Mr. Grote. The new Parliament would meet; the Tories would have 
a great majority ; six years must elapse before another parliament could be 
summoned ; and where would be the advantage to the Reformers ? — some 
dubious, remote, and formless vision, that twenty years hence the Whigs and 
Radicals would form a joint administration! And for this bird, not yet in 
the egg — in a bush, not yet in the ground, Reformers are to give up all 
the strength and union of their party; the gradual but sure admixture and 
final predominance of their interest in the Cabinet; the weight, dignity, and 
moral influence of the Sovereign, who, as yet, has listened to no insinuations 
of the intemperance and impolicy of Reformers; and all the station, pro- 
perty, practical experience, and names identified with past services, that at 
present lend to the opinions of the People (in a country proverbially aristo- 
cratic in its feelings) the sanction of the best blood, and most honoured 
chiefs of the Aristocracy ! 

If this policy be that of deliberate suicide on the part of Reformers, let 
Reformers with one voice proclaim their dread of its adoption : while blaming 
the Government for one fault, let them not be blind to all the motives, indiffer- 
ent to all the blunders, of other friends, more rash, but not, perhaps, more 
serviceable than the Government itself. Are those who have borrowed their 
statesmanship from the fable of the Frogs and the Well so intimately known, 
so long tried, that Reformers should at once subscribe to their wisdom and 
yield to their guidance? Are we so assured of the pure patriotism of their 
motives or of their unerring penetration into the nature of public opinion ? 
Does no offeided vanity resuscitate the patriotism of Lord Brougham ?—no 
private resentment, however just, animate the eloquence of Mr. Harvey ?* 
Mr. Grote, Mr. Leader, and Sir W. Molesworth are, we are convinced, ani- 
mated by motives the most conscientious ; and we regret their secession from 
the majority of their associates, precisely as we believe in the integrity and 
value the talents of the seceders. But when they call upon us to give 


* If any man ever was justified in suffering private resentment to influence public conduct, it 
certainly is the member for Southwark. The moment the appointment in the Charity Commissior 
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up our own encampment to the enemy, and trust to chance to win it back 
again, we must ask, what victories, what trophies, justify our confidence in 
their tactics? Ever in extremes; to-day, nothing is like a forlorn hope — 
to-morrow, nothing like deserting to the foe! Is Reform doomed, like the 
bad poet ridiculed by Boileau, 


«“ With Moses slowly thro’ the waste to creep, 
To drown itself with Pharaoh in the deep?” # 


Now we border on the subject, a word on Sir William Molesworth’s 
motion for the removal of Lord Glenelg. Of its results we have no fears. 
Many of the more intemperate, many of the more obscure of the ‘Tories may 
unite with him; Sir Roserr Peet cannot. To coalesce with Sir W. Moles- 
worth is not only to sanction the condemnation of Lord Glenelg, but to 
agree with the grounds on which Sir W. Molesworth condemns him. If 
Sir Robert Peel objected to serve with Mr. Harvey on a committee, 
because he thought Mr. Harvey’s language in relation to the objects of 
inquiry violent aud offensive, how could he consent to serve with Sir 
W. Molesworth on a jury summoned to decide on our colonial policy ?— to 
unite with the friend of Mr. Roebuck, with the defender of M. Papineau, 
with the orator of the Crown and Anchor, as to the proper policy of our 
colonies, and the proper ministers to carry that policy into effect? The 
mountain may approach Mahomet; but, unless he would be crushed, Ma- 
homet must walk away from the mountain. The mouse will be born without 
convulsing the universe. 

We know well how, in this as on former occasions, Sir Robert Peel will 
be urged by the Movement from behind him; and if we were guided only 
by party feelings, we should, perhaps, rejoice, were he to yield to advice 
which would lower him so much in public estimation. But, the characters 
of eminent men are national property, and we should most deeply regret to 
see the most accomplished senator (though not the most skilful statesman) 
of the British House of Commons, setting his cast upon a cogged die. 
Even if the coalition take place — even if Sir Robert Peel join partnership 
with Sir William Molesworth, and lend all the weight of Conservatism to 
the projects of Ultra-Radicalism, the attempt could not succeed. Ten, at 
most, of the Ultra-Radical party would vote with Sir William Molesworth ; 
ten, at least, of the more moderate of the Conservatives, would refuse the 
strange fellowship embraced by Sir Robert Peel, The balance of parties 
would remain as now—in favour of the Government; and the two extremes 
would have all the discredit of the alliance, with all the humiliation of 
defeat. 


was offered to him, the Government, by the offer, proclaimed their acquiescence in the verdict of the 
Parliamentary Committee that inquired into his conduct. If they did not believe him guiltless, 
they should never have made the offer. Having made the offer, they should have supported him to 
the last. We do not say — (who can read men’s hearts ? ) that Mr. Harvey is influenced by private 
resentment; but 99 men out of 100, in his case, would be. We sympathise with the resentment : 
but, as public men, we are bound to look narrowly whither it is to lead us. 


* «Et poursuivant Moise au travers des deserts, 
Court avec Pharaoh se noypr dans les mers.” 
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We have seen, then, that the first of the three courses open to Reformers 
is inexpedient and frantic: let us look to the others., Should they continue 
the same support as heretofore to the government, or should they remain 
neutral ? 

‘To us it seems that both these latter courses are compatible with one po- 
licy ; that the friends of the Ballot should support the Government as here- 
tofore against the ‘Tories; but that for the protection of their own objects, the 
consolidation of their own strength, they should unite in one body, care- 
fully separated from the errors of the Whigs; and putting forward their 
own political articles of faith, clearly, honestly, and intelligibly, with a view 
to dispel prejudice and increase conversions. ‘Their object ought to‘be to form 
such an association of respectability, power, and connection with popular 
sympathies, that the dissolution of the Whig Cabinet would be followed, not 
by a less, but a more, liberal administration. ‘There are, we allow, great diffi- 
culties in the way of forming into an united, neutral, and independent body 
the advocates for the Ballot. Out of its 200 supporters, there are, at least, 
seventy who would not separate themselves from the Government, or acknow- 
ledge the necessity of any division amongst the opponents of Sir Robert 
Peel. Of the 130 who remain, a large portion are the Irish members, who 
are already united round the standard of Mr. O’Connell, and will not rea- 
dily amalgamate with, and merge into, an English party. ‘The remainder 
at once divide into sections, the Moderate and the Ultra; sections it would 
indeed be most advisable to unite, but which union is impracticable while 
they differ at the very threshold of connection ; viz. whether to surrender 
the administration to the Tories, or to support that administration against 
them. It is impracticable while the Ultras themselves denounce the Mode- 
rates, and actually invite opposition to their re-election. Such an union 
the Moderates would be willing to form, but not to purchase it by submit- 
ting all the opinions of the majority to the dictation of the few. Tor the 
Ultras, such an union would be indeed expedient, for it would unite them 
toone another. At present, in this small class, there are no two who act 
in unison, or think alike. Was Mr. Leader cognizant of Sir W. Molesworth’s 
motion for the removal of Lord Glenelg before it was announced to the 
House? Do not the Poor Laws form a gulf between Mr. Harvey and 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Wakley and Mr. Grote. Each bristles up in distinct and 


individual menace, 
« As quills upon the fretful porcupine ! ” 


Nothing but incorporation with a large party will give form and substance 
to their own objects, —a practical direction to their energies and talents. 
But, as yet, they have shewn no desire to increase their party, or submit 
their differences to the arbitrement of the majority. If really sincere in 
their desire to remove all obstacles in the way of the popular will, they seem 
to imagine there are no virtues except in a suffusion of spleen. Implicit 
believers in the old Roman fable, they think that the Alps must be dissolved 
by vinegar ! 

But still there is left a powerful and numerous class of Reformers in the 
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House of Commons, wholly independent of the Government, having with the 


Whigs no private quarrel, having with them no personal connection — con- 
is vinced of the necessity of union—united already in general policy and indivi- 
ve dual objects — deeply imbued with the feelings of the Middle Class — 


strong in the confidence of their constituencies, and combining a hearty 
affection for principles with a practical knowledge of mankind ; — actors 
as well as thinkers, who recognise the truth of Mirabeau’s distinction “ be- 
tween the metaphysician, who, in the visions of the closet, sees nothing but 
a principle itself, and the statesman, who is obliged to regard also the 
difficulties that surround it—the antecedent circumstances — the ulterior 
results.” The one refines on what ought to be, the other effects what is 
practicable ; — the one makes maps, the other accomplishes the journey. 
The man who makes the map of the world, finds fault with the slowness 
even of a railway from Liverpool to Manchester ! 

It seems to us that the course a party, should it be formed, ought to 
pursue, is two-fold: —first, as regards the Government; secondly, as 
regards the Public. 

On the Government, the members of such a party ought to urge th 
adoption of the measures they advocate, provided they are compatible witl 
the existence of the Government. They have not any very plausible righ: 
Hy to call upon ministers to do that which would break up the administration. 
1 For the argument that we must always address to Power is not that, by the 
: course we recommend, Power will be destroyed, but, on the contrary, 
strengthened and confirmed. For instance, if the Liberals had called upon 
the Government to make the Vote by Ballot a Cabinet question, and to 
1 stand or fall by its success or failure in the Commons, the Liberals would 
4 have asked the Government to resign; for the Ballot, with all the assistance 
of the Cabinet, would still be defeated by a majority in the present parlia- 
ment. ‘his is the fault, not of the Government, but of the Constituencies. 
And when, therefore, Mr. Hume, on the first night of the Session, declared 
that it was not enough to make the Ballot an open question,— it ought to be 
a Cabinet measure, by asking what was unreasonable, he gave a handle to 
refuse that which might reasonably have been granted. Mr. Hume sug- 
gested to Lord John Russell the very excuse which Reformers never should 
afford to a Government ;— it is an excuse which all Governments will 
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seize :— “* Why make any concession at all, since one of the most emi- 
1 nent of your body says, no concession short of our overthrow will content 
iF >” 
you ! 


To urge, then, on the Government all that will really advance a broad, 
popular, and conciliatory policy, without sacrificing the Government to the 
policy, is the obvious course of the Moderate Reformers. Let no man 


if amongst them accept office without a clear understanding that their public 
Pi objects will be advanced. It is one thing to buy off an individual, it is an- 





other to seek incorporation with a party. Let the moderate Reformers bear 
no general resentment either to the Whigs on one hand, or to the Ultras on 
if the other, willing to work with or to oppose either for the public good. 
J But surely, if it be necessary at times to mark grounds of difference with 
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the Government, it is equally necessary to mark grounds of difference with 
the Ultras. If unwise to be involved in the errors of Lord John, it is equally 
unwise to be confounded with those of Sir William Molesworth. The great 
party of the Moderate Reformers ought to stand out clear, distinct, and 
fearless, uncharacterised by opinions from which they dissent — unstained 
by errors it is prudent not silently to lament, but boldly to condemn. 

The Public, the Middle Class, the Press, the Constituencies, will soon 
learn to recognise the wisdom of moderation, if characterised also by firmness ; 
and Time, the Great Reformer, will ripen patience into power. For all 
changes, even the smallest, let it not be forgotten, that the public must be 
prepared. . Let us take a homely illustration. Suppose you are going down 
a flight of stairs, and you are prepared for each step, the descent is easy, 
and appears but gradual; but suppose that fer one of these steps, no greater 
than the rest, you were not prepared, you had overlooked, you had not 
expected it, —you would feel a jar, a shock. Measure the height and 
depth between step and step; there is not a hair-breadth’s difference, yet 
how different the sensation — why? simply because for one you were pre- 
pared, for the other you were not. 

Neither is it wise to depend, as has too often been the fault of the Whigs, 
upon the chances of popular excitement. ‘The Reform Bill itself, while it 
increased the permanent power of the people, allayed all keen and general 
susceptibility to political agitation. Whenever the enthusiam of the multitude 
has attained its object, there must naturally be a long pause before it is 
animated by the same ardour for a new end. ‘To adopt an image which 
an old fallacy in Natural Philosophy suggests, — the mass has emitted the 
heat it contained, and it must be left to Nature to reproduce the phlogiston. 
This will be done by the gradual process of Intelligence alone, or, — to 
pursue the image, the heat cannot be recomposed except by the influence 
of the rays of light. 

On summing up the conclusions to which we have arrived, it appears, then, 
first, that the country generally desires a policy at once moderate and liberal ; 
that the Whigs seem the sole party that can, at present, carry out that po- 
licy; that the system of the juste milieu is not, in itself, inimical to change or 
progress ; that, on the contrary, it is necessarily incorporated with the will 
and movement of the Middle Class; that the Ballot, the creature of the 
Middle Class, is a vital part of a policy professing to represent that body; 
that, in spite of the declaration of Lord John Russell, we are far nearer to 
the attainment of the Ballot, than we should be if we had a Conservative 
Cabinet ; and, that all coalitions between the Reformers and the Tories, for 
the sake of expelling the Whigs, would be attended with the severest injury 
to Reform itself. If these sentiments be, as we believe they are, generally 
and cordially shared by the Reformers, the Government can only fall, either 
by their own contempt or abandonment of the very principle of the juste 
milieu, on which they profess to depend; or by such changes in Public 
Opinion as may render the application of that system no longer possible ; 
— in other words, by Toryism or Democracy. 
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THE DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH’S STATEMENT. 


Tur subject matter of the “ Statement of the Dean of Peterborough” is of 
such magnitude, of such pith and moment, as to command attention. Such 
things cannot be suffered to pass like summer clouds, without our ’special 
wonder. : 

A Dignitary of the Church comes before the public, to complain of a 
gteat wrong in a great strain—to complain, as he says, of “ forgery,” 
“fraud,” and “calumny;” “to wit, of an atrocious libel, contrived and 
published for party purposes,” ‘something nearly unexampled in,the annals 
of misrepresentation,” ‘an odious business,” “ an infamous forgery,” ‘an 
infamous falsehood.” 

Such is the black complexion of the wrong, according to the words of the 
much aggrieved Dignitary ; and with due horror, but with such firmness as 
we may be able to command, let us contemplate the details of the extraor- 
dinary grievance, which has called forth this equally extraordinary publica- 
tion. 

It is, as the vulgar would phrase it, all along an Angel and a Spotted 
Dog. 

In the city of Peterborough there are two inns, the Angel, and the Tal- 
bot: the Angel, of course, a Tory; the Talbot, a dog of a Reformer, a 
spotted Whig-Radical. The charge against the Dean was, that he had 
withdrawn his custom for posting from the ‘Talbot, and taken the Angel’s 
Tory post-horses, because the Talbot had voted for the Reformers at the last 
election. ‘The Dean, however, sets forth in his pamphlet, that when he first 
became connected with the city of Peterborough, he had given positive 
orders that his custom should be equally divided between the Angel and 
Spotted Dog. “ ‘Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur,” was his 
maxim, Angel and Spotted Dog shall share and share alike. But it came 
to pass that his servants gave an undue preference to the Dog’; and when 
the Dean discovered after the elections last summer that he had been radi- 
cally overhorsed from the ‘Talbot, he resolved to restore the equilibrium 
with the Angel by giving it a run; or, as the Dean beautifully expressed it 
in his letter to the Spotted Dog, justice required him “to lean to” the 
Angel, for the Dog had had his day. But now mark the malice of the 
world: when the Dean was seen leaning to the Angel, immediately after an 
election in which the Angel had behaved like an angel, and the Dog like a 
dog, it was wickedly given out that he leant to the Angel because the Angel 
was a blue angel, or in other words, a Tory angel. The Spotted Dog having 
naturally wondered at the Dean’s preference of an Angel, having thereupon 
remonstrated, and the Dean having, as above stated, explained his reason 
for giving an extra turn to Tory horses, an extract from his letter was pub- 
lished, in which was interpolated the passage, that he had on political grounds 
favoured the Angel. Upon this wrong, which a man of a less nice sense of 
his own importance might have corrected in a paragraph of six lines in the 
peccant newspaper, the Dean comes before the public in a pamphlet glowing 
with the loftiest indignation. 7 

The vindication is ample. ‘The Dean protests that he would as soon have 
to do with a Dog as with an Angel; — that he has never thought of the 
politics of his post-horses ; — that, so that his hacks advance him on his road, 
he cares not whether they are Tories or Reformers ; — that he would take 
their services equally, and divide himself equally between them. But while 
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the good man gives this explanation of the rectitude of his posting, he 
solemnly protests that he will never consider himself responsible to any 
‘human authority,” (the human sic in orig., emphasized in italics) for his 
dealings with Angel or Spotted Dog, butcher or baker, or any other trades- 
man. ‘Thus, while he condescends to prove the atrocity of the libel upon 
him, as to his partiality to the Angel, a libel, as he moderately observes, to 
speak within mark, “ nearly unexampled in the annals of ages ye IES 
he asserts the great principle, that his dealings either with Talbots or 
Angels are things between him and his conscience, and between him and 
his conscience only ; and that he is responsible to no human tribunal for the 
choice of his post-horses. ‘ In this post-horse duty,”’ as he sublimely says, 
** as well as in other matters, he will persevere through evil report and good 
‘report, in his endeavours to do that which he trusts will be found to be 
“ right at the last.” (Sic in orig.) 

Let no presumptuous mortal then rush between the Dean and his posters. 
His account with the post-horses is for the final day of reckoning. It is 
for no earthly tribunal to judge between him and the Angel and the Spot. 

In how new a point of view does this great controversy place a dignitary of 
the Church! Here we see a dean looked to with reference only to his post- 
horses. ‘The question is not whether his life, but whether his line is in the 
right; he is regarded with reference to “ the next turn out,” though deans 
themselves have an eye rather to the next turn in. He is looked upon not 
as mounting souls to heaven, but as mounting postboys on their brass- 
bound saddles. Landlords rejoice in his movements, not because beautiful 
are the feet of those who preach the Gospel of Peace, but because the move- 
ments of the rich dean are good for the yard. His worth is counted in 
posters; the road associated with the idea of him is not the heavenly road, 
narrow and beset with thorns, but the turnpike road, wide and smooth as 
a bowling-green. Our mathematicians may calculate to a nicety how many 
hack-horses and postboys, or parts of a postboy, a dean or bishop is worth 
in any given cathedral town ! 

But these Dignitaries are not only to be viewed with regard to the stable. 
The butcher values the dean in legs of mutton; and he is good or he is naught 
as he deals with Bull or with Sheepshanks. The baker counts his worth 
in a bread the most different from the Bread of Life, and he looks not to his 
piety but his pies, and hates him if he follows strange ovens. The linen- 
draper, like the innkeeper, measures him by the yard; and so it is that all 
his worth is resolved into the commodities and services he may use; and 
greatly angered with the minister of peace are those who have no share in 
his worldly dealings, whatever may be their participation in his spiritual 
blessings. 

That these fountains of wealth in the cathedral places keep up the respect 
for the church it is not for us to gainsay against the authority of the clergy; 
but, of a truth, medio de fonte surgit amari aliquid. Where the golden drops 


of favour do not fall, spring up in rank abundance the envies ! — Hine 
ille lachryme. 
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HISTORY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF VICTORIA I. 


“In her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants, and sing \ 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours.” — SuaksPEaReE. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Accession of Victoria the First. — Character of her Predecessor. — Short Review of Changes in 
the Cabinet since the Administration of Earl Grey. — Hopes of thejLiberal Party, and general 
Manifestations of Loyalty at the Accession of the Queen,— Address to the Privy Council. — 
Ministers of William IV. retained. — Their Claims to Public Confidence. — Policy, Foreign 
and Domestic. — Characters of Viscount Melbourne and Lord John Russell, and Survey of 
the Whig Party. — The Power and Views of the Liberals or Radicals. — ‘The Impracticables. 
— Dissensions amongst the Tories. — Talents and Character of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, 
Lord Lyndhurst, &c. — Differences between the Tactics of Sir R. Peel and Lord Lyndhurst. 
— The New Election, — King of Hanover suspends the Constitution of his Kingdom. — Letter 
from Lerd Durham to an Elector — Impracticables or Ultras not successful in General Election. 
~~ Contest in favour of two Great Parties, to exclusion of Minor Sections. — Character of the Earl 
of Durham, — His Speech at Durham. — Letter of a Norfolk Divine. — Ireland. — Views of 
Mr. O'Connell's Party — Mr. Sharman Crawford. — Banquet at Guildhall. — Affairs on the 
Continent: Spain — Portugal — Germany — France. — Our Colonies. — Mr. Abercrombie re- 
elected Speaker. — Parliament assembles. — Royal Speech. — Duke of Sussex moves Address in 
the Lords. — Mr. Wakley'’s Amendment in the Commons. — Effect of Lord John Russell’s 
Declaration. — The Pension List, &c.— Lord Brougham —his Position and Policy. — Civil 
List. — Affairs of Lower Canada. — Parliament adjourned. 


Ar eleven o'clock on the 20th of June the great bell of St. Paul’s tolled: 
while the national flag was lowered half-mast on the different public build- 
ings and throughout the long line of shipping in the River. William the 
Fourth was gathered to his fathers. At the age of eighteen Victoria the 
First commenced her reign. 

lor the last fortnight rumours anticipating this event had been prevalent, 
but it was only on Saturday, June 17., that they were justified by the 
bulletin of the physicians.* 

About two o'clock in the afternoon of that day the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was sent for by express; on the following morning the king’s 
children were suddenly summoned to his chamber, and messengers despatched 
to the Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex. Their Majesties and the principal 
personages about the court received the sacrament. It was not supposed 
that the weak and now lethargic monarch would outlive the night. This 
was the 18th, the memorable anniversary of Waterloo, and a flag was sent 
to the castle, by the Duke of Wellington, in customary acknowledgment 
of the tenure by which he holds his estate. 

It is in some degree characteristic of the dying king that his soz., 
Lord Munster, should have thought the sight of this national emblem 


* «“ The symptoms of the King’s disease have not increased, but his Majesty is more feeble. 
Henry Hatrorp, 


. Wa. Frepericxk Campers, 
“ Windsor Castle, Davin Davis. 


“ Saturday, June 18, 1837.” 
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well calculated to gladden or arouse him: it did animate his eye for the 
moment; and, laying his feeble hand upon its folds, he muttered some words 
which the newspapers of the day gave*, but which were, in fact, unintelli- 
gible to those around him. 

On Monday, such was his Majesty’s state, that reports were circulated 
of his death, and some of the evening papers actually published second 
editions announcing the fact. ‘The premature mistake was officially rectified 
in an Extraordinary Gazette of ‘Tuesday. 


“It hath pleased Almighty God to release from his sufferings our most 
excellent and gracious Sovereign, King William the Fourth. 
** His Majesty expired at twelve minutes past two o’clock, a. M., this 
day. . 
Matruew Joun Tierney, 
Wa. FrepEeRiIcK CHAMBERS, 
Davip Davies.” 


The name of the deceased Monarch will. occupy an important page in 
English history; and though posterity may somewhat temper the parlia- 
mentary eulogiums that graced his bier, the character of William IV. will 
suffer by comparison with but few of his predecessors. 

The private events of his life are not within the province of the historian, 
nor is it probable that they can now be accurately known or impartially 
stated. Brought up to the navy, in which he began to serve as midshipman, 
neglected by his parents, embarrassed in his circumstances, with little of the 
dignity which we are accustomed to associate with royal lineage in his 
manners and deportment, — his social and political position, as Duke of 
Clarence, was inferior alike to his natural merits and his illustrious birth. 
He had, however, evinced respectable abilities, and a considerable facility in 
public speaking, which, had it been more elaborately cultivated, might have 
acquired the reputation of eloquence; while his respect for letters and men 
of letters, a fact not generally known, nor indeed very practically enforced, 
indicated, perhaps, a regret at the deficiencies of his own education. On 
ascending the throne, a constant and unwearied attention to business proved 
a just anxiety to discharge the duties of his high office with propriety and 
exactness. + 

This king had a leaning, as all our sovereigns since George II. 
have had, towards Tory opinions; but there was nothing arbitrary 
in his character: nor did he affect any of that stately seclusion, or indulge 
in any of that puerile magnificence which had characterised the court of 
his brother. Simple, manly, and fond of popularity (not a defect in a 
monarch who rules over a free and enlightened people), holding fast by old 
friendships — which were generally amongst the veterans of his early pro- 
fession — governed by no favourites— weak, perhaps, in his judgment, but 
honest in his intentions — he may be called peculiarly English both in_ his 
faults and virtues; nor, indeed, did any sovereign ever rule this country 
more heartily anxious for the honour, glory, and prosperity of England. 





* “ Ah! it was a glorious day for England!” : 

+ The business of the sovereign in this country is not generally known, nor the manner in which 
it also affects the business of his ministers. William the Fourth’s corréspondence with the Home 
office alone, was voluminous enough to have convinced any one that he did not conceive his high 
office a sinecure, He took an interest in almost all questions, and entered diligently into their 
details. In the same manner he read, signed with his own hand, and frequently noted the various 
foreign despatches of importance that were received, as well asthe draughts of those that were sent. 
It is to be regretted, perhaps, that he paid an equal attention to colonial affairs. 
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The outline of his reign may be briefly sketched. He attained the throne 
at a period when the ancient dynasties of Europe were endangered by the 
growth of the popular power and the stubbornness of anti-popular govern- 
ments. The Revolution in France, from which country all modern im- 
pulses seem destined to proceed (felt like the first shock of .an earthquake 
throughout Europe), shattered in this country the rotten defences, behind 
which the long dominant faction of the Tories had been accustomed to take 
their stand; defences which, to say the truth, they had themselves consider- 
ably impaired by the tardy adoption of a policy, which it was impossible for 
them to carry through —a policy not liberal enough to satisfy their foes, but 
too liberal not to offend their supporters. — The cry of “ Reform” arose. That 
cry the ministers determined to resist, but they were a powerless body; the 
most zealous of their own partisans mistrusted them; the nation, it must 
be confessed, suddenly —execrated them; amongst agricultural insurrections 
and rumours of various conspiracies, more terrified perhaps than the occasion 
justified, they jet go the reins of government, even previous to the moment 
at which it had been resolved to tear them from their hands. Lord Grey 
and the Whig party came into power. Yielding to events, King William 
yielded frankly: he took to his counsels men who had pledges to redeem; he 
took them on the understanding that they would redeem their pledges. Of 
these, Parliamentary Reform was the most important; and, no doubt, the 
Whigs were at first undecided as to the extent to which it should be carried. 
The opinions of Lord Durham, shared by Lord J. Russell, however, finally 
boca 7 nor could Lord Grey be himself disinclined to crown his age 
bv proposing a measure in conformity with the views that had marked the 
commencement of his long and illustrious career. 

But few members in the Cabinet thought that their proposition would 
be carried without great alterations, and the sovereign himself, in assenting 
to its introduction, was also of that opinion. ‘This, indeed, was the na- 
tural supposition ; but the passions of nations are not to be reasoned upon 
any more than those of individuals. No sooner was the ministerial plan an- 
nounced, than all England stood up as one man, and drowned ever 
murmur of opposition in that memorable cry —‘ The bill, the whole bill, 
and nothing but the bill."—A measure which may now be considered incom- 
plete and ineffective, but which astonished every one by its magnitude at 
the time it was brought forward, passed into law, contrary to all common 
precedent and sober calculation. So powerful an illustration of the might 
of the People startled the Monarch. From the moment that the English 
question was laid at rest, the Irish questions arose; and formidable dif- 
ferences in.the Cabinet commenced. A conservative if not affrighted spirit 
manifested itself amongst many of the most able and active by whom the 
original Movement had been begun. Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, 
with some of their colleagues in the Lords, withdrew from the Government. 
Lord Grey shortly afterwards retired, on grounds never yet perfectly ex- 
plained. ‘The state of public opinion in England, exhibiting at once the 
signs of fear and of expectation, was agitated and uncertain. In Ireland it 
bore all the characteristics of a soil ever labouring beneath the secret but 
unceasing fires of a voleano. Enough existed in the state of affairs to alarm 
not a resolute and deep-thinking monarch, but a weak and well-intentioned 
one. Lord Althorp’s power in the Commons, however, was overwhelming ; 
nor could the Tories calculate on any hopes of restoration to office so lon 
as that nobleman remained the leader of the popular assembly. To Lord Mel- 
bourne, therefore, the formation of a new Cabinet was intrusted. But sud- 
denly Lord Spencer died, and Lord Althorp was removed from the sphere 
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of his influence. Nothing had occurred to alter the king’s opinion of his 
servants; but something had happened which seemed to favour the indul- 
gence of previous apprehensions, unjust and unreasonable, but, in his situ- 
ation, not altogether unnatural. ‘The breach between the Radicals and 
Whigs; the growing dissatisfaction with the Government, occasioned by 
public expressions chilling to the hope of continued improvements in legis- 
lation, and coming from a man whose popularity had been hitherto com- 
mensurate with his genius, and who as lord chancellor of England had not 
corrected all the eccentricities of Henry Brougham ; served partly to tempt, 
and partly to excuse, a ministerial revolution. The possibility of forming a 
new government suggested itself. ‘The Duke of Wellington was summoned; 
Sir R. Peel sent for; parliament dissolved. ‘The country was not now so 
deeply excited as two years previously, but it was just; and returned to the 
sovereign a minister dismissed without fault and without trial. ‘The same 
sense of justice subsequently maintained that minister in power, for he 
undertook to redress the wrongs of an oppressed people. 

In this task, however, the restored administration had every difficulty to 
struggle against. ‘The king did not betray them, it is true; but he frankly 
stated at all times that his sentiments were not theirs. In the Lords they 
were opposed by a large majority: in the Commons by a minority which on 
many state-questions barely left a triumph. ‘Their own supporters were 
divided, some irritated, and many impatient: measures carried In one house 
were generally foredoomed in the other; —a feeling was gradually growing 
up that a liberal policy must be abandoned, or the Hereditary Chamber 
subjected to the hazards of a dangerous innovation. A crisis evidently 
was at hand. 

The tactics of the Tories were as follows : — 

For the Irish Corporation Bill there was in the country and in the Lower 
House a great majority; for the Irish Appropriation Clause, but a small one. 

The plan of the Tories was to connect both questions with the old “ No 
Popery ” cry, which they had now begun to raise; and, without again saying 
that they would never consent to give popular Municipal Institutions to 
Ireland, to declare that they would delay doing so until the Protestant Ista- 
blishment, by a Tithe Bill, conformable to their own views, was placed out 
of immediate peril. 

If the Ministry consented to this compromise they were placed in a false 
position, since they had come into office on the very question which they would 
thus abandon. If they did not consent, the country would be told that it 
was not the Municipal Bill which was the real cause of difference between 
Whigs and Tories — that might be arranged; but the Tithe Bill— the Ap- 
propriation Clause, that is to say, THE CHURCH. 

Nor was this all. Should the Whig Government resign or be removed, 
the new Government would have thus disposed of its greatest ‘difficulty ; 
for, if it could succeed in passing a Tithe Bill, which it might probably do 
with the advantages of power, excluding that portion of the Whig measure 
to which Sir R. Peel objected, then it had only to say —‘ Now the 
Church is safe; now our scruples in respect to Municipal Institutions are 
set at rest.” 

The plot was skilfully laid, and in the course of trial when the king’s illness 
was announced. 

Such are the circumstances necessary to be known, in order to under- 
stand the enthusiasm with which the New Reign was hailed by the Liberals 
of all classes, as well as the gloom it cast over the projects, and the 
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irritation it created in the minds, of the Conservative faction. And, while 
these were the feelings of the two great rival parties, that numerous body 
in the nation which takes no share, or but a cool and temperate share, in 
ordinary politics, was, on this occasion, deeply excited. ; 

The most memorable and glorious epochs in our history are comprised 
within the reign of two queens, — different, indeed, in character and 
spirit, but alike favoured by fortune. At this time, in the two coun- 
tries where the contest for freedom had become, from the terrible circum- 
stances under which it had been waged, most remarkable—in Spain and in 
Portugal, —the Liberal Party was represented, singularly enough, by females. 
The Princess now called to the weighty affairs of empire, and on whom 
much of the future prosperity or calamity of many millions might depend, 
had but just passed the period at which the law allowed the possibility of 
her being called to the duties of her high station. Her youth, her sex, and 
her personal advantages could not fail to excite interest and propitiate in- 
dulgence; while the reports that were circulated of her Majesty’s abilities, 
the care that had been bestowed upon her education*, the odium which 
attached to her presumptive successor, gathered the most anxious hopes 
around her dawning power. 

Under such auspices, as the first act of the new reign, the Privy Council 
assembled at Kensington; and the youthful Queen, with a mixture of 
modesty and dignity that made the deepest impression, delivered the fol- 
lowing judicious and affecting declaration : — 

“The severe and afflicting loss which the nation has sustained by the 
death of his Majesty, my beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the duty of 
administering the government of this empire. This awful responsibility is 
imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so early a period of my life, that I 


- should feel myself utterly oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained by 


the hope that Divine Providence, which has called me to this work, will 
give me strength for the performance of it, and that I shall find in the 
purity of my intentions and in my zeal for the public welfare that support 
and those resources which usually belong to a more mature age and to long 
experience. . 

** [ place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of Parliament and upon the 
loyalty and affection of my People. I esteem it also a peculiar advantage 
that I succeed to a sovereign, whose constant regard for the rights and 
liberties of his subjects, and whose desire to promote the amelioration of the 
Jaws and institutions of the Country, have rendered his name the object of 

eneral attachment and veneration. 

** Educated in England under the tender and enlightened care of a most 
affectionate mother, | have learned from my infancy to respect and love the 
constitution of my native country. 

“Tt will be my unceasing study to maintain the Reformed Religion as by 
law established, securing, at the same time, to all, the full enjoyment of 
religious liberty; and I shall steadily protect the rights, and promote, to 
the utmost of my power, the happiness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects.” 

On Wednesday morning, July 22d, the Queen arrived at St. James’s 
Palace a little after ten, dressed in black, pale and much affected; the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Argyle, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 


* The Duchess of Kent, also, had herself gained — not only by the remarkable prudence which 
had guided ber general conduct, and the unremitting attention she had paid, even in the minutest 
details, to her daughter's welfare, but likewise by the impartial and liberal footing on which her 
house had been kept vpen to all parties, a beloved and respected name. 
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Melbourne, Lord Hill, Lord Palmerston, and other noblemen attended her, 
Her Majesty, as she appeared at the window of one of the rooms over- 
looking the court-yard, was greeted by the enthusiastic shouts of the crowd 
below. 

The proclamation was then read ; and it is worth recording as one of the 
anecdotes of the day, that some noise having occurred amongst the populace 
during this ceremony, the loud deep voice of Mr. O’Connell, who stood 
amongst the foremost in the throng, rose above every other sound, and, 
commanding silence, was instantly obeyed. 

The usual procession through the city now took place ; and in the course 
of the day, the Queen gave several audiences ;— one, amongst others, to 
the King of Hanover, who departed a few hours afterwards for his dominions. 

Immediately on the accession, the great officers of state resigned their 
seals, as u matter of course, and were ordered to resume them. Nor, 
whatever the passions of conflicting parties, could even the Opposition refuse 
to allow that a change of policy in a sovereign, too young and inexpe- 
rienced to be by any possibility well acquainted with the state of parties, 
must necessarily have been the result of private caprice or secret cabal, 
and that it was but natural that the Princess, called so early to the throne, 
should retain the ministers whom she found in office. 

The claims of these Ministers to public confidence, if we regard their 
domestic policy, rested on the English Municipal Bill, calculated to effect a 
still wider social change than any to be expected even from the Reform 
Bill; on their measures affecting Ireland, which kingdom they were anxious 
to place on a footing of civil equality with the rest of the empire, whilr, by 
tempered but well-timed concessions, they sought to reconcile the religion 
of the Catholic Population to the existence of the Protestant Church ; 
on the attempt they had, with mueh spirit and justice, lately made 
to satisfy the remaining complaints of the Protestant Dissenters; on 
the general character of their Administration, which, though moderate, 
perhaps, to timidity, was liberal, as compared with that of all former 
governments: and on the individual abilities of the different members 
of. the Cabinet, which, if on some occasions it might seem to want 
vigour and concentration of purpose, embraced many names eminent for 
experience in public affairs, for parliamentary eloquence, and intimate 
association with the struggles and triumphs of popular opinion. The 
Foreign Policy of the Whigs resembled in its main features that which 
had characterised the long and prosperous administration of their an- 
cient leader, Sir Robert Walpole. An alliance with France maintained 
the peace of the world: and within that alliance had been received the two 
constitutional governments of the Peninsula — a Confederacy of the Liberal 
States of the West being thus formed as a counterbalance to the Confe- 
deracy, more or less avowed, which had long subsisted amongst the arbitrary 
Powers of Northern and Eastern Europe. 

This design, embodied in the Quadruple Treaty, was statesmanlike and 
comprehensive; but its success had been in some measure marred by a 
series of fortuitous events. In Portugal, a Revolution, necessarily unforeseen, 
because wholly unprovoked, by bringing into power a band of weak and 
violent adventurers, who, in their passion for novelty, affected hatred to- 
wards their most ancient and faithful protectors, had confused our relations 
with that country ;_ rendering it more feeble as an ally—less to be trusted 
as a friend. 7 
In Spain also, where the liberal and despotic parties in Kurope at last 
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concentrated their hostility, a singular fatality had interfered with the effects 
of our generous assistance. M. Mendizabel, placed at the head of the Spanish 
counsels solely because his name was popular amongst commercial men, 
influenced by an idle vanity, difficult to comprehend, had dissipated 
the credit which formed his power, and destroyed his capability of 
obtaining a loan, by refusing it at the critical moment when it was most 
wanted: while General Cordova, not without military talents, but more of a 
political schemer than a general, was allowed to remain at the head of the 
Spanish armies with an avowed determination not to gain any decisive 
success which might strengthen the hands of the minister, from whom he 
differed. Thus the Auxiliary Force under General Evans was left without 
support and without pay, while that officer, unable to march onward 
because the Spaniards would not support him, enclosed in a town in which, 
from the boisterous nature of the sea which washed it, supplies were often 
uncertain—and faced by an ‘enemy entrenched in an almost impregnable 
country, and four times, at least, his superior in numbers;—held indeed for 
the Queen the Gibraltar of Northern Spain, and kept a large force at bay 
which might otherwise have been dangerously employed, but was rendered 
wholly incapable of achieving any such exploit as might have decided the 
issue of the contest. 

The policy of France, moreover, had not been that which might have 
been expected. Forgetting that the alliance between herself and Great 
Britain was only indirectly useful to the latter by maintaining an equipoise 
in European affairs, and thus far preserving general tranquillity, but that 
to herself it was absolutely necessary, as the only barrier against a new and 
terrible invasion —this country had latterly manifested a want of that 
frankness and heartiness of friendship, to which, on every consideration, 
we were entitled. Our conduct at Lisbon, in the autumn of 1836, though 
the French admiral, in pursuance of his instructions, had actually offered 
to act with ours, was meanly and indirectly condemned by a boast, made 
in the Chambers, that the French authorities had, on this occasion, acted 


differently from the British. Towards the government of Queen Isabella 


the behaviour of M. le Molé had been still more shuffling and evasive ; 
the frontier was loosely guarded, and supplies easily reached the enemy ; all 
propositions for at once putting down the Pretender were obstinately 
opposed ; while Louis Philippe, governed by the fatal desire of attempting 
to conciliate irreconcileable foes, or the weak and wicked one of sinking a 
once mighty empire into a weak and humble subordinate, allowed a struggle 
to continue, of which the spirit of his treaties and the security of his throne 
equally demanded the termination. 

Such, briefly stated, are some of those reasons which had impeded the 
triumphs of a policy, both wisely and liberally conceived ; — and which must 
still appear happy and glorious beyond measure, if we turn to the times 
which witnessed the assembling of the Congress of Troppau or the 
signing of the Treaty of Adrianople. This policy had preserved peace 
amidst the greatest difficulties, — had vindicated the cause of freedom and 
civilisation in the face of the most formidable opponents, — had placed 
England in the proud situation of arbitress between two of the most power~ 
ful and enlightened nations in the world; and whatever might have been 
the secret discontents of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, had obtained from 
that Cabinet itself an open and unequivocal testimony of respect in- the 
evacuation of Silistria, and the suspension, if not the surrender, of its 
designs upon Constantinople. 


Upon the whole, then, though at home greater vigour might have been 
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desired in the prosecution of reforms, and though abroad the success of our 
measures might not have been commensurate with the generosity and ability 
with which they were conceived, the Administration which the Queen retained, 
held a high place in the opinion of liberal and respectable men, who gave 
it credit for the best intentions, and who recognised in it a safeguard 
against extreme opinions. Its weakness lay in the divisions that existed 
amongst its supporters. 

The large and influential party long popularly known by the name of 
Whigs was, for the most part, hostile to all organic alterations, and in favour 
ef proceeding slowly and steadily in a course of administrative improve- 
ments. ‘The representatives of this party, the party of the Government, 
were, in the Upper House, Lord Melbourne; in the Lower, Lord John 
Russell. 

Brought up from his youth in the intimacy and the principles of 
Charles Fox, giving promise of no ordinary ability in the commencement of 
his career, — Lord Melbourne came into office late in life when compared 
with the majority of politicians equal to himself in talents and social posi- 
tion. ‘To this he owed a certain freedom of thought and largeness of 
understanding rarely to be found amongst men whose early years have been 
passed amidst the minutiz of official labour. ‘To this too he owed that 
leisure which had gifted a reflective and inquiring mind with very various 
and even profound acquirements. A graceful and erudite scholar, with a 
natural tendency to meditate and reason on the materials which his industry 
had collected, of cool and wary judgment, and endowed witb a keen insight 
into the motives and characters of men, he possessed many of the qualities, 
which, if his ambition had been directed towards a less turbulent career, 
might have distinguished him as a philosopher and historian. But his dis- 
position did not lead him to exaggerate the advantages of his own acquire- 
ments; nor indeed had his administration been marked by that favour 
towards men of letters which has usually characterised the government 
of statesmen attached to literary pursuits. Perhaps no minister was 
ever more free from all attachment to speculative theories and scholastic 
dogmas. Shaping his politics, not merely according to abstract principles, 
but with close reference to the interests, the habits, the power, and the 
intelligence of the peculiar people over whose affairs he was summoned to 
preside, he seemed the very minister adapted to a time when the safety of 
the state depended upon a cool and sagacious examination of the changes 
and humours of Public Opinion. Nor was this all: singularly free from that 
vanity which wounds the vanity of others, mingling in his manner a frank 
good-humour with a natural and apt assumption of seriousness and 
dignity, he was just the person to modify opposing views, and reconcile 
jarring pretensions, without touching upon any of those sensitive chords, the 
vibration of which alarms the pride of men, and awakens their resistance. 
Beloved in private life for his manly candour and unaffected good nature, 
respected for his talents and unblemished honour, he carried into the 
House of Lords a personal prepossession in favour of his eloquence, which 
was usually successful from its simplicity, its vigour, its pointed and unex- 
pected turns of phrase, and the ample, various, and well-digested knowledge 
which it naturally displayed. 

Distinguished, yet more publicly than Lord Melbourne, by his literary 
attainments, Lord John Russell was well fitted by his name, his talents, and 
his political services, to stand forward as the Leader of the Reformers in the 
Tlouse of Commons. 
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Connected by history and identified in person with the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, the successful advocate of the repeal of the “Test and Cor- 
poration Acts,” the triumphant introducer and champion of the Parliament- 
ary and Municipal Reform Bills, no man amongst the Representatives of the 
People was better calculated to defend the advances of constitutional freedom, 
or more fairly entitled to resist, without incurring the suspicion of an anti-po- 
yular bias, such demands as the Government might consider injurious to 
established Institutions. 

The possession of power, which tests ability, had considerably improved 
Lord John Russell as a debater; the natural coolness of his manner, if a 
defect in his speaking, had obtained him the reputation of prudence and 
wariness as a leader; and although, for an orator, somewhat too temperate 
and unimpassioned, there were times when a swell of noble and generous 
sentiment carried the assembly he addressed away upon its tide, — as well 
as when a concise and sudden epigram or retort, the more effective from 
a seeming carelessness in its delivery, shivered the argument of an op- 
ponent, and was quoted with ecstacy by applauding supporters. 

Another body, far more numerous, — comprising in their ranks men 
of great commercial wealth, considerable energy and intelligence, and of 
views more in unison with the manufacturing and mercantile constituencies 
than those of the Whigs—demanded not only administrative but con- 
stitutional improvement. ‘The principal test of this party was attachment 
to the question of the Vote by Bullot in parliamentary elections, and the 
repeal or modification of the Septennial Act. Upon the expediency of an 
ealunged suffrage they were not generally agreed, though perhaps the ma- 
jority of this section inclined to the Household Franchise. This body, which 
received the appellation of Liberals or Radicals, and upon whose general 
support the government depended for existence, had been hitherto charac- 
terised at least by disinterestedness and forbearance; urging the opinions 
they advocated at every favourable occasion upon the attention of Parliament 
and the Ministry, but yielding a cordial assistance to a government, in the pa- 
tronage and power of which they had no share. Perhaps, indeed, the annals 
of English history present no parallel to the peculiar absence of all selfish 
ambition which marked this formidable party. But from amongst their ranks 
had lately emerged a small section of restless and vehement spirits, eager to 
increase a notoriety, which from circumstances they had already attained. 
These gentlemen, known sometimes by the name of Ultra-Radicals, but 
whom the title of Impracticables more accurately defined, did not so widely 
differ from the majority of the Radicals in their abstract opinions, as in the 
mode in which such opinions should be advanced. Although the overthrow 
of the existing Government was certain of being followed by the restoration 
of men, bent upon stemming, if not turning -back, the advancing tide of 
public opinion, they began to avow sometimes a contemptuous indifference, 
sometimes a virulent hostility towards a Cabinet, which, if it proceeded slowly, 
proceeded at least in their own direction: — and, by declaring a bitter 
disdain to the Reform Bill, by a tone of harsh intolerance to all who doubted 
the wisdom of their course, by the irrelevant introduction of dogmas more 
purely democratic than the public had been hitherto prepared to entertain, 
they served to alarm the fears of many long attached to popular measures, 
while they inflicted — as the cheers which generally greeted them from the 
Conservative benches too clearly showed — a severe injury upon the general 
cause of the Liberal party. 


Mr. Hume, who, whatever his faults of judgment, and whatever his occa- 
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sional extravagances of opinion, was still to be regarded as a man whose inde- 
fatigable zeal and energy had done more, not only towards individual reforms, 
but towards the general spirit of wholesome investigation which had of late 
years pervaded every department of the state, than any politician of the age, 
only partially lent the authority of his name to this small section. But, while 
professing a sincere desire to retain the existing Government, he exhibited 
at times so small a consideration for their difficulties, and so unqualified an 
approval of the taunts of their democratic assailants, that the service of one 
day was frequently counterbalanced by the injury of the next. There was 
ability, however, as well as ambition, amongst the members of this section — 
nor could any party be despised by a Government, which boasted in its 
ranks the nervous and logical vigour of Mr. Roebuck, the accomplishments, 
birth, and fortune of Sir William Molesworth, and the unsurpassed and 
versatile eloquence of Mr. Harvey. 

These politicians appeared, however, to have but one specific for disarming 
apprehension or opposition, — and that was, to increase the cause for them. 
“ It is true,” said they to the government, “ you have the smallest possible 
majorities when you attempt to sweep one cobweb from the Church; but 
attempt to pull down the main columns which support it, and ever 
church-goer will applaud you. Measures now rarely or with difficulty pass 
through the House of Lords; but propose to remodel the House of 
Lords, and there is not a peer but will pass the measure! ‘The principles 
which guide human nature are such, that those who are now alarmed 
and nervous at the noise of a popgun, will neither wink nor tremble at 
the roar of acannon.” ‘This is written within the memory of contempo- 
raries; they will allow that there is no exaggeration in the description. 
Misconstruing the character of a commercial and trading people, these 
singular politicians thought to lure men to their ways by declaring that 
no benefit was derived from any but violent and wholesale changes.* The 
smallest mill by which their grist was to be ground could not turn but by the 
impulse of an ocean, and their mildest mode of producing fértility was a 
deluge. 

Amongst the Tories themselves, however, were thickly planted the seeds 
of weakness and division ; — resolute and united when there was no hope 
of immediate victory, the nearer the approach to office the more apparent 
their incapacity to retain it. 

Yet great names and great talents graced the Conservative Cause. At its 
head in the Lower House stood a man of supreme abilities; of great 
wealth, of spotless character; reared from his youth in the habits of 
public business ; versed in all the arts and stratagems of debate; profoundly 
read in the temper, the prejudices, the character of the assembly which he 
addressed ; eloquent, yet without passion; and subtle under the mask of 
candour. Around him, besides the veterans of former Tory governments, 
was ranged a formidable phalanx of new recruits or converted foes. ‘There 
was to be found the suave, attractive, yet marly and vigorous oratory of 
Sir William Follett, and the rising reputation of Mr. Gladstone, who 
gave the promise of a most useful and even brilliant ally. There, too, 
was the lofty birth, the untarnished honour —so rarely the boast of the 


* They contended at this time that nothing was to be done but by a perfectly new Reform bill — 
as if men were likely to make the most violent efforts to obtain a new measure of this description — 
a measure which, in four years afterwards, if there was any truth in example, would also be con- 
demned by new zealots as wholly unsatisfactory. 
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seceder from a party —and the bitter spirit and muscular eloquence of Lord 
Stanley, the Dryden of Parliamentary orators ; but whose abilities as a de- 
bater were so counterbalanced by his defects as a practical statesman, that 
it might be truly declared of him — 


“ That he never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one ;—” 


the conductor of bills that had the peculiarity of never obtaining the effi- 
cacy of laws, and contrasting all the acuteness of a critic, with all the 
blunders of an author, in legislation. There, too, little serviceable as a 
friend, most effective as a foe, was the clear, calm, deliberate malignity which 
Sir James Graham embodied and adorned in methodical sentences and theo- 
logical quotations. But behind these eminent leaders were benches crowded 
with vehement partisans —the exclusive and intolerant bigots, the Orange- 
men of Ireland, the ultra churchmen of England; men, who were engaged 
in resisting the movement of this century with the prejudices and passions 
of the last. 

In the House of Commons the followers of Sir Robert Peel seemed 
enthusiastic in their allegiance to their leaders; but out of the House many 
were loud in their complaints of his scruples and timidity. The Orangemen 
were the Impracticables of the Opposition. Neither was there any evidence of 
cordiality between the leader of the Tories in the Lower House and their 
most eloquent organ in the Upper. The policy of Sir Robert Peel was 
the drag-chain to that of Lord Lyndhurst. The first, temperate, word- 
weighing, careless of the immediate acquisition of power, always prudent 
in attack, sometimes seemingly generous in forbearance, watchful of all 
divisions in the opposite camp, and willing to trust the downfal of the 
Whigs to the violence of some of their supporters, to the chance of discon- 
tent amongst others, and to that popular disappointment which usuall 
attends the delay of reforms even where there is belief in the honesty of 
Reformers. Lord Lyndhurst, on the other hand, eager, reckless, fond of 
the very sport of contest, unfitted by temperament and nature to appreciate 
the advantages of a Fabian policy, and removed by his position in the 
Lords from an intimate acquaintance with all the delicate management and 
humouring of that Public Opinion which had so recently denounced his 
whole party as the advocates and creatures of corruption — appeared disposed 
to favour more bold and adventurous tactics. And his opinions, aided by 
his extraordinary talents, and combined with a charm and grace of manner 
which could not fail to fascinate all submitted to its influences, won for him 
an influence, which it sometimes required all the calm sense and the high 
authority of the Duke of Wellington to temper and control. 

This sagacious man knew well, that were the Tories to succeed in expelling 
the Whigs, and even in obtaining a majority in the Commons, they would 
only be able to form a government weaker than that which they supplanted. 
Their numbers were less available than those of the existing government — 
less constant to the drudgeries of daily attendance ; heroes on a field day — 
deserters on the march. The great body of the Liberals, now restrained by 
their attachment to the Whigs, would have afforded unceasing harassment 
to a Tory administration ; and the constant operations of a mighty and vi- 
gilant and relentless minority would have triumphed night after night in 
unforeseen divisions over an insignificant, yet unwieldy majority, with great 
difficulty called together. The result would have been a second defeat of a 
Conservative ministry, and the conviction on the public mind that such a 
Ministry was, for years to come, an impracticable chimera. The Duke of 
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Wellington, as well as Sir Robert Peel, saw this, — that the power of their 
party in opposition was gigantic in retarding the measures of their foes: that 
in administration, they would have been impotent to carry their own. 

Still, had the King lived, it is probable that before the end of the session 
a change of ministry, followed by a dissolution of Parliament, would have 
occurred. 

That dissolution now came, under circumstances more favourable to the 
Liberal Cause in appearance, not perhaps in reality. 

The support of the Crown, of great advantage in conducting the general 
affairs of the Government, is not that aid which court flatterers assert it to be, 
in an appeal to the People. Besides, such appeal was not now made (as it 
probably would have been if William the Fourth had lived) on a positive 
question of justice, such as extending equal advantages to Ireland as to Eng- 
land. Here there would have been one topic on which the Whigs were strong, 
overruling all the others; whereas now there was a number of questions, all 
presenting themselves at once to the public, each confounding itself in the 
other, and producing, as a general effect, the quarrel of parties rather than 
the conflict of opinion. In the next place, in Opposition, the Reformers 
would have been united, as now they were divided and doomed to be, 
unless some plan could be propounded for bringing the two sections which 
were moderate and practical more closely together.* Such an union and 
consolidation of the Liberal forces ought, no doubt, to have been the great 
object of the leaders of the Reforming party; and by bringing Lord Dur- 
ham and Mr. Ellice into the Cabinet on the terms, and with the friends, 
which would have given them a fair weight in it, such an union might, per- 
haps, have been happily effected. In this manner all the practical reformers 
would have been brought under one banner, and a new spirit and power, 
the consequence of union and confidence, infused into their ranks. 

This, however, was not the policy pursued; and the Whig Government 
was reinstated without any announcement of change in its measures or 
addition to its strength. ; 

The Election thus took place without those circumstances which, with 
general prudence, forbearance, and a wish to conciliate peace, might have 
been made to favour it; while the Ministry, whose attention had of late 
been chiefly occupied with struggles at Court, (where they now found 
themselves tranquil and secure,) became, perhaps, too confident and too 
lukewarm in their endeavours to obtain success with the People. 

One circumstance, however, now occurred, well calculated to make a deep 
impression upon such as still doubted the arbitrary principles of the party 
struggling for power. The first act of the king of Hanover, but lately the 
head of the Orange party in Ireland, had been to suspend the constitution of 
his kingdom. Another circumstance also had its weight in quieting many 
alarms, and removing many misrepresentations, viz., the publication of a 
letter equally liberal and temperate, from Lord Durham to an elector of his 
native county, in which letter, while maintaining his own opinions, — opi- 
nions which he carefully separated from many that were abroad,—he showed 
the necessity of Reformers making common cause against a common enemy, 
and only insisting upon agreement in respect to those measures which had 
some chance of being immediately carried. 

This letter was the more important, since it removed that authority which 
Lord Durham’s name, insidiously and unjustifiably used, had given to 

* As to the few who reversed the maxim of De Retz, ‘that it is the first province of a politician 


to distinguish the Possible from the I mpossible, and only to pursue the former,’ all union or con- 


ciliation with them, unless they fell back into the ranks from which they had ambitious! y deserted, 
was out of the question. 
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many of the reckless views and extravagant plans that had lately been pro- 
pounded. ne : é 

If facts were any arguments with theorists, the Impracticables might 
have learnt from the elections which now took place, that the steady sense 
of the people of England was not with them. 

Mr. Roebuck lost Bath, Colonel Thompson, retiring from Hull, was 
beaten at Maidstone. Mr. Hume, in spite of his long services, underwent 
the mortification of defeat in Middlesex.* Mr. Grote, the most democratic 
and certainly not the least distinguished of the metropolitan members, was 
the last on the poll of the four Liberal candidates for London. ' 

The way in which these melancholy defeats were communicated to the 
public, was characteristic. ‘ Candidates,” said the Spectator, “have been 
rejected whose only oftence is Superior Virtue! !” So would have said the 
Ultra-Tories if Sir R. Inglis had been unsuccessful at Oxford ! 

Many of the Waverers, but especially those connected with the section 
headed by Lord Stanley, lost their seats. Mr. Ross and Mr. Bonham, the 
two Tory whippers-in, were also unsuccessful from ‘superior virtue ;” while 
in Mr. Holmes, their successor in office, this excellence was rewarded. The 
defeat of Sir Jamies Graham in Cumberland, and the success of Sir Francis 
Burdett in Wiltshire, were the two elections in which each party considered 
they had gained the greatest triumph. 

Upon the whole, the result of the general contest had been against all 
minor cliques, ancl in favour of the two great factions who were the practical 
candidates for power. That the Whigs maintained themselves, however, had 
been principally owing to the continued forbearance of the great body who, 
not of them, still supported them; and who, not shrinking from the title of 
Radicals, though they did not pretend to that of Philosophers, saw the 
world as it was, and wished to get the greatest possible good out of the ex- 
isting combination of affairs. ‘They had not thought it expedient, as Mr. 
Brotherton, the Member for Salford, strongly expressed himself, ‘ to pass like 
the flesh-fly over the sound parts of their friends in order to fasten on their 
sores.” ‘They were not blind to the faults of the Whigs, nor to their weak- 
nesses ; they were not indifferent to the hope that the Whig government 
might soon be strengthened by men more resolute and decided; but they 
saw, upon the whole, that confusion must arrive to the country, and evil to 
the Liberal cause, by the overthrow of the only Liberal government that 
could at that time be formed; and by the restoration of a Conservative 
Cabinet, that might, indeed, be broken, but only, perhaps, by another crisis 
and convulsion which it was the duty of all consistent and patriotic men to 
do their utmost to prevent. “ They are fools,” says the proverb, “ who play 
with fire, while the smoke of a former conflagration blackens the horizon.” 

At the head of the moderate Radical reformers, commanding their con- 
fidence and attachment more than any politician even in the House of 
Commons, stood John Lambton, Earl of Durham. To the simplest and 
briefest declaration of his opinions, the great Reforming Party throughout 
the country looked with singular and deferential interest. Though he spoke 
but seldom in the Lords, though he mixed himself but little with the im- 
mediate contests of faction, there were but few who doubted his zeal, — 
there were none who denied his talents. 


_ © Mr. Hume's defeat at } liddlesex cannot, however, fairly be considered.a proof either of popular 
ingratitude or popular reaction. He polled the same number of votes as had ensured him victory 
before — he lost none of the : strength hitherto his. He was defeated by the creation of an immense 


body of new voters, whom th e wealth and zeal of the Conservatives had settled in the metropolitan 
county.— Eprron. 
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Perhaps there was no politician of the time to whom the word classical 
could be so fitly applied. There was much in his mind and character that 
resembled the statesmen of a former age. ‘To consummate address and long 
experience in the practical business of legislation, the Earl of Durham united 
tastes the most retinal, and views the most enlarged. He had much of what 
may be called beauty of character ; — equ. sympathies with Art and Lite- 
rature, a lively sense of all that is great and generous, deep attachment to 
friends, and candid appreciation of foes. Whether he dissented from, or 
agreed with, democratic demands, he never concealed, warped, or mutilated 
his opinions for the sake of power on the one hand, or popularity on the 
other. Hence, while accused of obstinacy of character, or imperiousness of 
temper by his foes, there was an earnest faith in his sincerity, and a general 
esteem for his firmness. He possessed much of that far-sighted capacity which 
a Greek writer has regarded as the prophetic instinct of statesmen. He 
lived with his own time, but he looked beyond it. He had an intimate 
knowledge of the English people, and an enlightened confidence in their 
judgment and sober sense: but there was nothing rash or unduly specu- 
lative in his doctrines; they were more characterised by energy than ex- 
cess. If placed at the head of the Popular Party, it was rather to lead 
them to safe practical results than to hazardous and extreme theories. 
He had a quick and subtle intuition into the abilities and character of 
public men; and his judgment was more catholic and liberal than that 
of the statesmen of expediency. He did not fall into the error of his 
illustrious father-in-law, who measured the talents of legislators by their 
dexterity in debate: on the contrary, the mere trick of debate he held, 
perhaps, in too proud and generous a contempt; and he valued thé mind, 
the thoughts, the integrity of the speaker infinitely beyond the sharpness of 
his repartees, or the excellence of his delivery. His own eloquence was 
characterised by nervous and concentrated meaning, couched in the purest, 
but generally the simplest diction. His earnest manner, his expressive and 
striking countenance (not unaptly compared to the heads of the old Italian 
portraits,) added much to his oratorical effects. No speaker used fewer 
words to embody matter, or steered with a happier address between over- 
refinement and popular common place. 

From one thus characterised and thus esteemed, came, at the most oppor- 
tune season, the following remarks .— 


“ My friend the chairman has referred to a compilation of my speeches, of 
which many thousand copies have been circulated since I visited Glasgow in 1834. 
I had then the honour to be received by the largest gathering of my fellow- 
countrymen ever assembled. I was received by 150,000 men, who met to present 
an address tome. Did I shrink then, any more than I did when meeting the work- 
ing classes of Dundee, from expressing my sentiments to them? Did I shrink from 
telling them, on the Green at Glasgow, that I differed from them on many points, 
and that their opinions could never be carried out but by conciliation and intoler- 
ance? I told them that, however ardently I was attached to the three objects I had 
in view —household suffrage, vote by ballot, and triennial parliaments, — and 
though I should ever be ready to declare that attachment in my place in Parliament, 
I never could, and never would, as I stated in my letter to Mr. Bowlby, force them 
dogmatically on the consideration of the government and the country. These are 
not after-thoughts brought forward for the purpose of qualifying a formerly 
expressed. They are the identical words or expressions which I used in 1834, 
and which are recorded in print. Why should I qualify my opinions? I have no 
object to gain by doing so. I repeat to you what I said at Glasgow, that I would 
not receive the highest honours the people or my sovereign have it in their power 
to bestow, if they were to be obtained by the abandonment or compromise of any 
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opinion I ever entertained. But while I declare this to you, I will state that, how- 
ever unchangeable my attachment to those principles may be, if, on a division, this 
meeting were to decide against me, or any or every one of them, I would not press 
them on your consideration, any more than I would press upon the consideration of 
the people before they were prepared to receive them — because, if I have read 
history right, when great changes in the polity of states have miscarried, it has 
been when those who proposed them have endeavoured to force their doctrines on 
the people before they were ripe to receive them; whereas the true and wise Re- 
former — he who prepares the ground, sows the seed, and affords time for its ripen- 
ing — when the season for reaping the harvest arrives, will have the proud satisfac- 
tion of having attained an object of the highest importance to his country, without 
having forced it against the feelings and convictions of his countrymen. Such have 
been, and such always will be, my principles.” — Speech of Lord Durham, at the 
Durham Reform Association. 


These sentiments were generally re-echoed by the Radicals, while amongst 
many of the Tories themselves might be seen symptoms of a spirit different 
from that which dictated the intolerant cry of their party. 

If there is any county where politics have usually run high, it is Norfolk; 
nor has any set of individual men been more generally active amongst the 
Tories than the Clergy, nor any family more accustomed to take the lead on 
that side than the family of one of the present members. 

It was no faint sign of the times, then, to find in Norfolk a clergyman, 
and that clergyman a Wodehouse, withdrawing himself from the struggles 
of his faction, and declaring in a letter equally remarkable for its elegance 
and good sense, that after the political power which had been granted to 
the Catholics by the Catholic Relief Bill, and the manner in which that 
concession had been made, there remained but one safe and wise course; 
namely, to meet the sure consequences of such a step, and to confer upon 
the Irish, without useless or irritating suspicion, the same powers and privi- 
leges which are enjoyed by the people of England. 

* ‘Till this be done,” said this rational Tory and enlightened churchman, 
the Irish cannot be satisfied, nor will this nation unite in declaring that 
they ought to be so; and yet to such concession, the necessary result of 
their own previous measures, the Conservative leaders have hitherto been 
opposed.” 

We now turn to Ireland and the state of affairs in Ireland, which had 
commenced auspiciously in the memorable letter addressed by Lord John 
Russell to the popular Lord Lieutenant.* Of the state of opinion amongst 


* « My Lord, 


“ In confiding again to your Excellency the important charge of administering the affairs of 
Ireland in her Majesty's name, the Queen has commanded me to express to your Excellency her 
Majesty's entire approbation of your past conduct, and her desire that you should continue to be guided 
by the same principles on which you have hitherto acted. 


* The Queen willingly recognises in her Irish subjects a spirit of loyalty and devotion towards her 
person and government. 

“ Her Majesty is desirous to see them in the full enjoyment of that civil and political equality to 
which, by a recent statute, they are fully entitled ; and her Majesty is persuaded that, when religious 
distinctions are wholly obliterated, her throne will be still more secure, and her people more truly 
united. 

“ The Queen has seen with satisfaction the tranquillity which has lately prevailed in Ireland ; and 
has learned with pleasure that the general habits of the people are ina state of progressive improve- 
ment, arising from their confidence in our just administration of the powers of government. 

** Tam commanded to express to you her Majesty’s cordial wishes for the continued success of your 
administration ; and your Excellency may be assured that your efforts shall meet with firm Support 

From her Majesty. The Queen further desires that you will assure her Irish subjects of her impartial 


protection. I have, &c. 


Whitehall, July 18. J. Russert. 
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the Orangemen, it is unnecessary to speak; of the feelings which 
guided the Liberal Party, it may be well to say a few words. This 
body was possessed by one paramount feeling—that of not again being 
submitted to the galling domination of an intolerant minority. All other 
questions were speculative in comparison with this practical and engrossing 
question; all other evils light in comparison with this unendurable evil. 
Hence the apparent inconsistency of advancing violent Radical notions 
in England, and not only supporting, but extolling a moderate Whig 
government in Ireland. ‘The tendency of all governments, indeed, is 
felt far more widely throughout the different branches and ramifications of 
administration than is generally considered by the public. For one act 
that is seen and known, a thousand take place unseen and unknown, which 
indicate the general tone and feeling of the party in power. But, ina 
country where a whole race had long been subjected and proscribed, every 
act that testified kindness, conciliation, and equality was seen as soon as per- 
formed ; and this-peculiarity gave to the details of office, and the employ- 
ment of persons, an immense and singular importance. ‘The Radical party, 
however, had even in Ireland its hostile Impracticables; and Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, in the true spirit of the sect, framed his attacks and propounded 
his theories in opposition to the man who, most assailed by the Orangemen, 
had been the most persevering, able, and practical leader, round whom 
ever rallied an ardent population whose passions were to be regulated — 
whose wrongs were to be redressed. Honest and sincere, weak and dog- 
matic, Mr. O’Connell’s opponent displayed, in a correspondence into 
which he ostentatiously entered, all the usual defects of those who pre- 
tend to absolute wisdom, and, in order not to be behind his brother 
politicians on the other side of the Channel, argued that the best way to put 
down the “no Popery cry,” was to demand the entire overthrow of the 
Protestant church! The series of accusations towards the great Represent- 
ative of the Irish People will long be memorable for the answer they re- 
ceived :— “ My iife,” said Mr. O’Connell—and Mr. O’Connell could well 
say it—‘“ is my reply to you.” 

Her Majesty quitted Brighton (where she had passed a portion of the 

autumn) to attend the public banquet at Guildhall; and the enthusiastic 
loyalty which greeted her way through the metropolis of her empire was 
contrasted by the friends of the Government with the fears and suspicions 
which, under a ‘Tory administration, had forbidden her royal predecessor to 
venture forth on a similar occasion amongst the citizens of London. The 
meeting of Parliament now approached. 
\ ‘The events which had taken place on the Continent in the mean time were 
not such as materially to alter the state of Europe. In Spain, the Carlists 
at one time, in the immediate neighbourhood of Madrid, had been driven 
back to the mountains; while the ministry of Calatrava and Mendizabel, 
objected to by the soldiery, and leagued against by the Court, was replaced 
by one of a less liberal tendency, and more in conformity with the views 
of France. General Cordova had returned. In Portugal, a rebellion, of 
which Don Pedro’s charter was the banner, but which was in fact a rebellion 
favoured by the Queen, the liberal aristocracy, and the statesmen, against the 
violent and incapable men, who, under the pretence of greater freedom, and 
the dictation of the clubs, were disorganising the few remaining materials 
for forming any government at all in that ill-fated land, had been attempted, 
and failed. 

The Duke de Terceira and the Marquis de Saldanha, implicated in this 
affair, which however they had not conducted, were obliged to quit their 
country. 
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In Germany, the affairs of Hanover promised a renewal of former disgusts 
and dissensions between the governors and the governed: while astill more 
serious affair, which shortly afterwards exploded, began to threaten the peace 
of the Rhenish provinces. The Archbishop of Cologne, a zealot in the midst 
of a zealot people, in defiance of an agreement which, previous to receiving 
the’ king’s sanction to his appointment, he had signed*,—ain contradiction 
to the custom of his predecessor, to the wise and tolerant laws of Prussia, 
to the habits which were established in Silesia, Westphalia, and the other 
Catholic portions of that kingdom,—attempted a system of fanatic prose- 
lytism, and refused to allow the sanction of his church to all mixed marriages 
in which the children were not to be brought up as Catholics.¢ 

France, oceupied with her elections, the marriage of her prince and 
princess, and with her glorious triumph,—equal, as the Parisian newspapers 
boasted, to any of Napoleon’s,—over the small town of Constantine, though 
about this time aroused by the aspect of disturbance on her frontier, seemed 
on the whole to enjoy a happy state of self-satisfaction and tranquillity : the 
government of M. de Molé having, upon the whole, succeeded in the elections, 
and inclined towards the Doctrinaires; while the Liberal section of the 
Chamber, from the left Centre to the extreme Left, seemed united into some- 
thing more like a regular and compact opposition than had been displayed 
since the Revolution of July. 

Of these two parties, the one supported the right of the sovereign to dic- 
tate his own policy to his ministers; the other, headed by M. Thiers, resolved 
on forcing the sovereign to be guided by his responsible advisers. 

In our Colonies, though a project, not unimportant, of colonising New 
Zealand was on foot; though a constitution for New South Wales and Van 


Diemen’s Land, it is to be hoped, were preparing, and the Report from 
‘Malta was still in abeyance ; the state of affairs in Canada chiefly occupied 


attention. 


The Houses met on the 15th of November, ‘and were opened by royal 
commissioners, whom the Lord Chancellor represented. Mr. Abercrombie, 
in'the Lower House, was again chosen Speaker, — a manifest sign that the 
main result of the late elections had been to leave matters, on all questions 
where the Liberals were united, much the same as before. 

On the 20th instant, Queen Victoria opened her: first Parliament. The 
House of Lords was crowded by peers and peeresses, presenting a splendid 


* The state of this question was as follows ; — In Silesia and Westphalia children had always 
followed the religion of their fathers, and this arrangement was allowed by the Pope and the Ecclesias- 
tical authorities. In the Rhenish provinces, however, for many years a contrary system had been 
adopted — the girls taking the religion of the mother, the sons that of the father. As this produced 
family feuds, the Governor, with the consent of the then Archbishop and the Pope, began to introduce 
the plan elsewhere successfully acted upon. At this time the old Archbishop of Cologne died, and the 
present Archbishop, having formally signified his accession to the principles on which the Prussian 
Government was acting, was named in his stead. No sooner, however, was he installed than he 
refused to allow any marriages, in which, contrary to all former usage, both in Silesia and the 
ithenish provinces, the children were not to be uniformly reared as Catholics. 

+ In the same spirit he denounced the Professors of the University as unorthodox, and forbade the 


- scions and followers of the Church from attendance upon their lectures. Nor was this all; although 


the communication between Rome and the Catholic Church is established by a concordat, in such 
inanner as that it should pass regularly through, and only through, the channel of the Prussian 
governor, the Archbishop assumed the right of corresponding directly with the See of Rome, and 
claimed, on the behalf of his clergy, obedience to such dictates as he should assert that he had re- 
ceived from the Pontiff. 

Fanaticism on one side soon produced it on the other ; and, on the eve of a general outbreak, the 
Archbishop, subsequently to this period, was arrested. 

The affairs of Prussia were also soon after complicated, by one of those petty disputes always 

e * . . » ¢ . 
arising between Belgium and Nassau, out of the anomalous state of Luxembourg, where the two 


parties disputed the right of cutting timber in a wood, which was now pretended, and now denied, 
to be within the circle of the fortress. 
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spectacle, and filled up to the bar by members of the Lower House. In a 
remarkably distinct and firm tone, her Majesty read the Speech of her 
ministers, laying a peculiar emphasis on those passages which related to her 
fulfilment of the national compact with the Queen of Spain, and the reliance 
which she herself felt on the love and affection of her people. ‘The speech 
itself was studiously free from any topic tending to party discussion, and 
alluded to the foreign relations, public economy, and even the municipal 
and ecclesiastical state of inde, in such words as could hardly furnish 
matter for debate. 

The Duke of Sussex, in the Lords, moved the Address in an able and 
feeling manner; and having generally alluded to the topics contained 
in the speech, the youth of the Queen, and the enthusiasm which, on 
a recent public occasion, — the Lord Mayor's festival,—had attended her 
progress through the city, his Royal Highness eloquently added — 

“ And now, my Lords, having addressed you with a view of testifying to 
my niece and my sovereign my loyalty and affection, and, independently of 
this, my feelings of affection for her dear and lamented father the Duke 
of Kent, whose kindness I never can forget, [ must yet be permitted fur- 
ther to observe, that I, together with the illustrious prelate now at the 
head of the Church, and the noble Duke (of Wellington), then President of 
the Council, were amongst the first to witness the birth of an illustrious 
princess; and I trust that the interest the noble Duke feels in her, will 
lead him, like me, to co-operate in the promotion of those measures to 
which I have referred.” 

To these remarks the Duke of Wellington assented in a becoming spirit 
of dignity and conciliation, and the Address was agreed to, and ordered to 
be printed in the usual forms. 

A far different scene awaited the Administration in the House of Commons. 
Lord Leveson moved the Address in that assembly with much modesty 
and ability ; and hardly had Mr. Gibson Craig, who seconded it, sat down, 
when Mr. D. Harvey and Mr. Wakley arose together. There were numerous 
calls for each: the Speaker chose the latter. Mr. Wakley, long known as a 
popular leader, possessing considerable ability, every where an accomplished 
speaker, —and on the hustings scarcely inferior in oratorical powers to Mr. 
O’Connell himself, — had won no inconsiderable station in Parliament, 
from the urbanity of his manners, the discretion of his conduct, and his un- 
wearied attention to business; nor was he less popular with the great body 
of Liberals, because on late occasions, out of doors, he had been Mr. D. 
Harvey’s reprover and opponent. 

He now, however, it matters not from what cause, adopted a tone of vio- 
lence strongly contrasted with his habitual discretion. He asked “ whether 
the word Ballot was in the speech; whether the extension of the franchise 
was spoken of, any promise of the Repeal of the Septennial Act held out, 
whether the Abolition of the Law of Primogeniture was intended; and after 
many severe and many contemptuous expressions applied to the general 
policy of the Government, moved an amendment to the effect of pledging 

the House to extend the franchise. Sir William Molesworth seconded this 
amendment ; and Mr. Hume and Mr. Grote spoke with much bitterness 
against Ministers, but thought the amendment inopportune, and wished it 
to be withdrawn. After speeches of little consequence from Mr. Liddell and 
Col. Perceval, Lord John Russell arose. 

The fault had hitherto been completely on the side of the assailants. Mr. 
Wakley’s speech, if looked upon in any other light than the fulfilment of 
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an electioneering promise, was preposterous ; since, however Ballot, Triennial 
Parliaments, and an extension of the Franchise might be desirable, there 
could be no pretext for supposing that the Government, which had hitherto 
opposed these measures, should now of a sudden bring them forward : nor, 
even if such were the Ministers’ intention, would the introduction of subjects 
of this kind into the Speech be at all necessary or expedient. ‘The mention, 
however, of the abolition of the law of Primogeniture, a most important 
change in our social and political condition, but about which not one person 
in a million of the people of Great Britain had hitherto thought, and which 
was little more likely to be proposed in a first speech from the Crown than 


the abdication of the young Queen herself, sufficiently testified the extra- 


vagant nature of the attack that had been made. 

Lord John, however, deeply excited by taunts he might safely have left to 
their own injustice, replied in a tone of hostility to all further constitutional 
change, and of seeming defiance to the bulk of his own supporters, which 
obtained him the vehement cheers of the Opposition, and the deepest dis- 
pleasure of the majority upon whom the existence of the administration 
depended. 

Still the conduct of Mr. Wakley was felt to be so injudicious, that only 
twenty divided in favour of his proposition. 

On the following night, the subject was again referred to; and the Whig 
leader, after repeating, though in qualified terms, the opinions he had already 
delivered, was understood to make another observation still more dis- 
pleasing to the representatives of the great towns, who are, and ever have 
been, the main strength of his party, viz., that “it was necessary for the 
welfare of the state, to give a preponderance to the landed interest.” The 
words so construed, however, by no means bear, and it can hardly be pre- 
sumed that they were meant to bear, any such meaning.* 

The public mind, however, was prepared for unfavourable impressions ; 
and it is difficult to exaggerate the gloom and discouragement which 
now prevailed amongst the majority of the ministerial supporters ; but though 
a meeting at the Reform Club was called, and notice of various public 
meetings throughout the metropolis was given, the great mass of the popu- 
lar constituencies in the country, alike incensed with Mr. Wakley and the 
Ministry, awaited the suggestions of those moderate and independent men, 
who, liberal in their politics, were not fanatics, and who, friendly to the Go- 
vernment, were not its servile adherents. 

The whole of Wednesday, on which there was no business in the House, 
was passed by the Reformers in gloomy colloquies and anticipations. The 
‘Thursday came; it was the day on which Mr. S. Rice, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was to state the views of her Majesty’s Government in respect 
to the Civil List, and, more especially, the course which was to be taken in 
respect to the * Pension List.” 

‘This question, agitated during preceding Parliaments, had taken strong 
hold on the public mind: the amount and misapplication of the funds 
included under the unpopular title of “ Pensions,” had, no doubt, been 
exaggerated by the eloquence of Mr. Harvey, and also by'the natural 
propensity to magnify any abuse over which the veil of secrecy is drawn, — 
more especially when it relates to the profligacy of ministers or the corrup- 
tion of courts. In this circumstance alone, however, existed the strongest 


* “ A preponderance in favour of the landed interest tends to the stability of the general institu- 


tions of the country,” were the words actually used, — words that convey a mere general and 
indisputable axiom in constitutional polity. 
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reason for investigation and inquiry: and such inquiry and investigation 
would long since have taken place, but the Ministry who carried the Reform 
Bill, and who, be it remembered, without an exertion of the royal prerogative, 
(for they were beaten on General Gascoigne’s motion in the Parliament 
summoned in 1830,) could never have carried it, had for that great object 
deemed it wise to conciliate the King, who entertained very strong opinions 
on the subject; and to guarantee, as far as they were able, the maintenance 
of this portion of the Civil List in the state in which they found it. The 
conduct of Liberal members during the subsequent discussions had varied, 
therefore, accordingly as they thought themselves bound or not bound to 
support Lord Grey’s arrangement— an arrangement which many, like Mr. 
Ward, conceived that the House by its subsequent votes had allowed and 
sanctioned. 

But whatever their differences on other matters, all the Reformers were 
now agreed that at the commencement of a new reign it would be most im- 
politic and inexpedient, as well as unjust, to refuse to clear up the mystery 
which had so long tantalised the expectations of their constituents. A belief, 
however, generally prevailed, — that belief late events had strengthened,— 
that the resistance hitherto offered by Government to Mr. Harvey would be 
still continued. Such being the general impression, the effect was the 
greater, when Mr. 8. Rice conceded all for which the member for Southwark 
had ever contended. ‘This concession saved the Government. ‘The Radicals 
were conciliated ; a popular point had been gained; the Whigs and ‘Tories 
came into conflict; all idea of a coalition between the two latter parties 
passed away. 

At the Reform Club, the meeting, which, on the whole, was characterised 
by equal firmness and discretion, had separated without any resolutions hos- 
tile to the Government. At Southwark, Mr. Hume, whose sound judgment 
rarely deserts him on critical occasions, said “that he would support the 
present ministers, not only to keep out the Tories for ever, but in the 
hope of soon seeing the present Government taught by events that their 
late declaration was an unwise one.’ At Lambeth, a speech of Mr. 
Hawes, a gentleman deservedly popular with the Liberal party, contained 
one of those phrases calculated to make a general impression, and which 
influence the state of public feeling at doubtful moments. ‘ Suppose that 
Lord John Russell has, for reasons it is impossible to divine, deserted the people, 
it was for the people to tell him that they would not desert him.” 

Neither did Mr. Hawes wholly pass over Lord John’s long and eminent 
career, devoted to the maintenance and advance of popular rights and 
opinions. But a new code of national morals was now delivered to the 
world. ‘Three or four writers (the éite of the Impracticables), who had 
never done any thing for the public — by whose name no law was styled — 
by whose energies no popular benefits had been wrung from power, openly 
scouted the idea of political gratitude. “If the ministry can do nothing for 
you now, regard not what they have done: turn them out, vilify them, or 
despise them ; lay no account on their former labours!” Unhappy would be 
the nation that followed such counsels ! On the gratitude of the people rests 
the sole counterpoise to the selfish ambition of statesmen. 

In the mean time, Lord Stanley precipitated his party into a division on 
a bill brought in by Mr. C. Buller to amend the mode of trying petitions, 
and the Tories were defeated by a majority of 214 to 160; while an attempt 
made by Mr. O’Brien to inflict the public condemnation of the House on 
certain parties who had subscribed for the purpose of supporting petitions 
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against the return of Irish members, was unsuccessful. ‘The most remark- 
able circumstance connected with this transaction was the ostentatious pro- 
tection thrown around it by Sir Francis Burdett, who, still covetous of 
notoriety, forgot that he had once upon a time vehemently contended, * that 
to support a petition by such means was highly indecorous, tending — 
perly to prejudice the minds of those who had to judge it.” * The 
honourable Baronet,’ said one of the speakers, “ reminded him of the 
legend of a man who was restored to youth on the condition that he should 
lose all recollection of the past !” f 

_ In the Lords, the Liberal policy of Ireland had been defended in a speech 
of great ability by Lord Mulgrave; while the Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Winchelsea, and Lord Lorton declared themselves in favour of re-enacting 
old proscriptive laws against their Catholic fellow-countrymen. ‘The Chan- 
cellor had again brought forward his bill for relieving creditor and debtor 
from the barbarous system of arrest and imprisonment. 

But far the most extraordinary circumstance connected with the upper As- 
sembly, and perhaps with the times in general, was a resuscitation of Lord 
Brougham in the character not only of the most eloquent and amusing orator, 
but of the most violent Reformer, of the day. 

This eminent personage had adopted, after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, that half Conservative tone, which might fit him, on the secession of 
Lord Grey, for the head of a Coalition ministry ; and if the journals of 
that period are referred to, it will be found that the Tory organs of public 
opinion already began, by that instinct which forebodes party events, to 
separate him from the more liberal of his colleagues. 

Under such circumstances had taken place the celebrated dinner to Lord 
Grey at Edinburgh, at which Lord Durham, by a plain and manly exposition 
of liberal sentiments, confuted the rhetoric and struck down the spirit which 
had so long been dominant in the national counsels. The dissolution of the 
Melbourne ministry followed: its public notification, in language disparaging 
if not unjust to Queen Adelaide, found its way, earlier than it should have 
done, and through the medium, as it is said, of Lord Brougham, into a 
public journal. On all sides, the Chancellor was attacked. The King, 
it is reported, felt an antipathy towards him which nothing could 
vanquish; while the people, headed by the Press, which is rarely favour- 
able to the fallen, depreciated his high talents, slighted his former 
mer services, and exaggerated the intriguing bent of his character. 
But what more than all else lowered Lord Brougham in public re- 
spect, was an application to Lord Lyndhurst, on the overthrow of 
Lord Melbourne’s Government, for an official appointment in the gift of 
Lord Melbourne’s successors. His desire to be of public service was 
his plea; — it was one the public were unwilling to recognise, and which 
seemed to have no weight in the quarter to which it was addressed. 
This versatile and accomplished statesman sunk, or seemed to sink, be- 
neath the general assault; and after an explanation, which was not even 
lairly listened to, retired in a great measure from political conflict. The Peel 
ministry went out, his former friends came in, his name was omitted in the 
list of appointments. The critical state of affairs, the King’s feelings, his own 
unpopularity, were supposed to have been accepted by him as sufficient cause 
for this temporary exclusion. But William IV. died; Lord Brougham’s 
misdeeds, or the opinions respecting them, were effaced; and still he remained 


* But Sir Francis was then the party petitioned against. 
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unheeded in private life — wherein he had studiously separated himself from 
all his former political associates. His was not a spirit fitted for repose, nor 
his a nature that could pardon neglect. Resembling in some respects the 
character of that nobleman, who once, like himself, held the great seal in 
agitated times, to the ex-Chancellor might be applied those beautiful lines 
of Dryden — 


« Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 
Achitophel, grown weary to possess 
A lawful fame and lazy happiness, 
Disdained the golden fruit to gather free, 
And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree.” 


In short, the time of endurance had passed, the time of action had come; 
and in choosing the character in which he was to appear, Lord Brougham 
selected that which, if he were to be excluded from official distinction, 
was still likely to endow him with democratic power. 

He stood forth once more the popular champion — the advocate of great 
constitutional changes—active in promoting great administrative improve- 
ments. Unfortunately, however, for his fame and his utility, the bitter tone of 
a person injured seemed to sharpen as well as to invigorate the declamations 
of the patriot. Not satisfied with introducing a well-considered measure for 
national education, his constant labours in favour of which will always con- 
secrate his memory; not satisfied with declaring himself a tardy convert to 
Vote by Ballot, and a willing favourer of Triennial Parliaments and an 
extended Suffrage, he leagued, or allowed himself to be considered leagued, 
with the few unpopular and unwise persons who were fruitlessly attempting 
to agitate the country and destroy the government. In his new capacity of 
Democrat, Lord Brougham took occasion to advertise his disdain of the 
flatteries of the court. In a discussion relative to a proposed increase of 
8000/2. a year to the Duchess of Kent, the Premier sarcastically insinuated 
that if the ex-Chancellor no longer practised the glozing arts of the courtier, 
it was from want of opportunity — not of inclination. 

The addition to the Duchess’s income finally passed, though with 
some opposition ; and a Civil List was also granted, similar to that of the late 
sovereign, and on a larger scale, perhaps, than the public may eventually 
approve. : 

In some respects, however, the nation had to congratulate itself on im- 
provements. 

The particulars of the revenue of the duchy of Cornwall, “ that great 
mystery,” as Lord Coke called it, were to be cleared up, and published in 
future for the inspection of the country. A new system of public reward 
for public service, or eminent ability, was substituted for the old plan of 
pensioning Court favourites; and a fair and open inquiry at the same time 
granted in respect to the present recipients of national money. And now the 
short session was drawing toa close. Parliament was to have been ad- 
journed till the Ist of February, when, on the 22d of December, Lord Mel- 
bourne announced in the Lords, and Lord John Russell in the Commons, 
that the news from Lower Canada was of so important a nature as to call 
for the assembling of the National Council at the earliest possible period, viz. 
the 16th of January. 

The long struggle which had existed in this Colony between the House of 
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Assembly and the Executive authority belongs to an earlier period of history 
than that under consideration ; still it is necessary to give a general 
outline of the questions which had now arrived at so serious a position. 
Canada, conquered from the French, and subsequently colonised by our- 
selves, contained two distinct and naturally hostile populations ; — the one, 
French, possessing not the ideas of modern France, but of the old feudal 
French nobility, which the revolution of 1791 overthrew ; attached to 
seignorial privileges, devoted to agricultural pursuits, unformed by habit 
and history to free institutions, and governed by a few active spirits, at 
the head of whom was M. Papineau, a lawyer of some eminence and ability, 
who, with the genius of an able advocate in a bad cause, made use of the 
forms of a free constitution in order to counteract all those advantages 
which are generally the consequences of freedom. 

On the other hand, the settlers who had gone out from this country 
carried with them their national habits, — perhaps their national prejudices ; 
they scoffed at fiefs as the inventions of a barbarous age; they despised an 
indolent and patriarchal life, as contrary to all their native habits and com- 
mercial tastes, and joined to the business-like feelings and views of the 
middle classes of England a general respect and reverence for the colonial 
authorities, who were to them the image of national superiority and of the 
government of their own race amidst a foreign people. Social disputes and 
heartburnings in such a state of things were inevitable, and social disputes 
soon became national quarrels. 

The French, superior in numbers, named the Popular Assembly ; the 
English were represented in a Council nominated for life by the Governor ; 
a variety of abuses, no doubt, existed throughout the administration. ‘These 
abuses were attacked, and, as is usual, for a long time defended; while the 
strife, which their continuance begot, created animosities, which their abo- 
lition, at last tardily consented to, did not efface. 

‘The Lower Assembly then, obtaining the redress of those grievances which 
the Legislative Council had too long maintained, urged as their last but greatest 
grievance, the existence of this Council itself. The policy of the latter had 
been erroneous— its constitution was defective; a demand for its reform would 
have had every claim to attention; but to destroy it, and to leave the Repre- 
sentative Chamber with unchecked and unlimited power, was to abandon the 
British race which had settled in Canada, the British interests which had 
been established in Canada, the British dominion which had been obtained 
by conquest in Canada, to the very population which had originally been 

fanquished. ‘The Government at home, therefore, not unnaturally refused 
to do this. And now commenced a career of violence as unjustifiable on 
the part of the Lower Assembly, as any conduct that had hitherto found 
sanction with the Upper. ‘The supplies were stopped ; the payment of the 
Police, of the Judges, of those authorities the maintenance ofwhich is neces- 
sary to civilised society, and wholly independent of forms of government, 
denied; the most arrogant and irritating language adopted; — even what 
once had been declamation now assumed the aspect of menace. 

In this state of things there were three distinct courses to pursue. 

1. ‘To yield at once to the Lower Assembly, and abolish the rival Chamber 
to which it objected. — But this was, to abandon the colony in fact, and to 
preserve it in name; that is, to be charged with its protection, and respon- 
sible for its conduct, without any control over its actions, or any advantages 
from its possession. ‘This course no statesman could have advised. 

2d. ‘To resist the Lower Assembly with a determination to vanquish it, at 
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whatever cost, or by whatever means.—Such a policy was advocated by the 
‘Tories. 

3d. To withdraw ourselves from the colony altogether, and to leave it 
free to establish its independence, or to transfer its allegiance as it might 
deem proper. — There were some advocates for this; but these gentlemen 
seemed rather confused in their notions upon the subject, and talked of all 
colonies being emancipated when they had arrived at a certain pitch of 
prosperity, without seeming at all aware that colonies are of various kinds, 
and that the policy of maintaining or abandoning them‘is governed accord- 
ingly by various rules. . 

Nothing can be more true than, that if a colony, peopled from the popu- 
lation of a parent state, has grown prosperous, strong, capable of defending 
itself, and desirous of independence, it may be safely and advantageously 
set free; fur that colony is sure not to fall into. unfriendly hands; it is 
deeply inoculated with kindred feelings, and has imbibed those wants which 
will still feed the manufacturers, and employ the shipping, of the country 
under whose wing it has been reared. 

But a colony which has been conquered, and in which the conquered race 
still prevails, exists under very different circumstances, which will sensibly 
affect its independence. Its inhabitants have not kindred feelings or com- 
mon wants with the state which once linked it to her possessions; they are 
not likely to become firm friends and eager customers, when they cease to 
be unwilling subjects. 

The time for emancipating such a colony, then, will be — not when the 
race which has been subdued is clamorous, powerful, or prosperous ; but when 
it has become so weak as to be submissive to its conquerors, or so friendly 
as to be amalgamated with them — when, in short, from being a colony con- 
quered, it has assumed the character of a colony planted. ‘Thus, the aban- 
donment of Canada — because the French Canadians were violent and pow- 
erful— was the very reverse of every wise or well-defined system of colonial 
policy, and offered a case precisely opposite to that which had led to the 
recognition of the United States, which was frequently and ignorantly 
referred to. . 

Meanwhile the Government, in the last session of the preceding Parliament, 
had adopted a policy in which most persons doubtfully acquiesced, but of 
which few cordially approved. 

A string of Resolutions, which obtained the sanction of Parliament, vindi- 
cated the Imperial Authority ; insisted on the maintenance, but promised 
some improvement in the construction of the obnoxious Council, and finally 
sanctioned the appropriation of certain public monies to those wants of the 
Government which were most pressing and undeniable. 

This middle course showed a mixture of firmness and conciliation, but 
was certain of leading to no final result or immediate accommodation. 

On hearing these Resolutions, the Lower Assembly met and separated 
under the expression of still greater indignation than heretofore. A conspiracy 
was formed *, and commanded not to explode before the signal was given — 
a warrant was issued for the arrest of some of the conspirators — the con- 
spiracy did then explode — the insurgents appeared in arms, and had been 
successful at one point and defeated at another, when the rebellion was 
announced to Parliament. 

The event was disastrous, whatever its causes: nor could any thing jus- 


* A gentleman of the greatest intelligence and respectability, and having property in Canada, 
actually heard, in September last, from a French Canadian, the very day fixed for the revolt. 
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tify the tone of exultation which was assumed by some gentlemen at the 
prospect which they eloquently anticipated, of the humiliation of the Bri- 
tish name, and the dismemberment of the British dominion, by the success 
of the insurrection. 

In the meantime, advice and abuse were not wanting. “ Abandon your 
colony, and the British population it contains; let your enemies, whom we 
are always pretending to despise and insult, — let Russia, and that Emperor 
Nicholas, whom we have the courage to abuse, know that it is only necessary 
for a foe to appear in arms, in order that you may grant to force all that 
you refuse.to remonstrance.” This was the language of the Impracticables, 
while the Tories, blaming the Government for the concessions that had been 
made, condemning it for having left in the Colony a force which they pro- 
nounced to be inadequate, breathed a spirit of vexation and anger, as far 
from true statesmanship on one side, as the vehement declamation and the 
perverted philosophy which were exhibited on the other. 

Aloof from both extremes, the great majority of Liberal men said to the 
country, “ Put down Rebellion, but not Freedom: the Canadians, as rebels, 
must be met with firmness; but as a people, they must be governed with 
justice.” 

Under such circumstances, the Parliament adjourned on Saturday, the 
23d of December, to Tuesday, January 16th, 1838. 


[ To be continued. } 





THE CRITIC. — No. I. 
ON ART IN FICTION. 


Arr is that process by which we give to natural materials the highest excel- 
lence they are capable of receiving. | 

We estimate the artist, not only in proportion to the suceess of his labours, 
but in proportion to the intellectual faculties which are necessary to that 
success. ‘Thus, a watch by Breguét is a beautiful work of art, and so isa 
tragedy by Sophocles :—'The first is even more perfect of its kind than the 
last, but the tragedy requires higher intellectual faculties than the watch; 
and we esteem the tragedian above the watchmaker. 

The excellence of art consists in the fitness of the object proposed with 
the means adopted. Art carried to its perfection would be the union of the 
most admirable object with the most admirable means; in other words, it 
would require a greatness in the conception correspondent to the genius in 
the execution. But as mechanical art is subjected to more definite and 
rigorous laws than intellectual art, so, in the latter, a comprehensive critic 
regards the symmetry of the whole with large indulgence towards blem- 
ishes in detail. We contemplate mechanical art with reference to its utility 
— intellectual art with reference to its beauty. A single defect in a watch 
may suffice to destroy all the value of its construction; —a single blemish 
in a tragedy may scarcely detract from its effect. ‘ 

In regarding any work of art, we must first thoroughly acquaint ourselves 
with the object that the artist had in view. Were an antiquarian to set 
before us a drawing, illustrative of the costume of the Jews in the time of 
Tiberius, we should do right to blame him if he presented to our eye goblets 
in the fashion of the fifteenth century ; but when Leonardo da Vinci ‘under- 
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took the sublime and moving representation of the Last Supper, we feel that 
his object is not that of an antiquary; and we do not regard it as a blemish 
that the apostles are seated upright instead of being recumbent, and that 
the loaves of bread are those of an Italian baker. Perhaps, indeed, the 
picture affected the spectators the more sensibly from their familiarity with 
the details; and the effect of art on the whole was only heightened by a de- 
parture from correctness in minutise. So, in an anatomical drawing that pro- 
fessed to give the exact proportions of man, we might censure the designer 
if the length of the limbs were disproportioned to the size of the trunk; but, 
when the sculptor of the Apollo Belvidere desired to convey to the human 
eye the ideal of the God of Youth, the length of the limbs contributed to 
give an additional and super-human lightness and elasticity to the form ; and 
the excellence of the art was evinced and promoted by the sacrifice of me- 
chanical accuracy in detail. It follows, therefore, that intellectual Art and 
technical Correctness are far from identical ;— that one is sometimes proved 
by the disdain of the other. And, as this makes the distinction between 
mechanical and intellectual art, so is the distinction remarkable in propor- 
tion as that intellectual art is exercised in the highest degree,—in proportion 
as it realises the Ideal. For the Ideal consists not in the imitation, but the 
exaltation, of Nature ; and we must accordingly inquire, not how far it 
resembles what we have seen so much as how far it embodies what we can 
imagine. 

It is not till we have had great pictures, that we can lay down the rules of 
painting ; — it is not till we have had great writers in a particular department 
of intellect, that we can sketch forth a code of laws for those who succeed 
them: For the theory of art resembles that of science; we must have data 
to proceed upon, and our inductions must be drawn from a vast store of 
experiments. 

Prose fictions have been cultivated by modern writers of such eminence, 
and now form so wide and essential a part of the popular literature of 
Kurope, that it may not be an uninteresting or an useless task to examine 
the laws by which the past may be tested, and the labours of future students 
simplified and abridged. 


PROSE FICTIONS. 
The Novelist has three departments for his art: Manners, Passions, 
CHARACTER. 
MANNERS. 


The delineation of manners embraces both past and present; the 
Modern and the Historical Romance. 


The Historical. 


We have a right to demand from the writer who professes to illustrate a 
former age, a perfect acquaintance with its characteristics and spirit. At 
the same time, as he intends rather to interest than instruct us, his art will 
be evinced in the illustrations he selects, and the skill with which they are 
managed. He will avoid all antiquarian dissertations not essentially neces- 
sary to the conduct of his tale. If, for instance, his story should have no 
connection with the mysteries of the middle ages, he will take care how he 
weary us with an episodical description that changes his character from that 
of a narrator into that of a lecturer. In the tale of Notre Dame de Paris, 
by Victor Hugo, the description of the cathedral of Notre Dame is not only 
apposite, but of the deepest interest ; for the cathedral is, by a high effort ot 
art, made an absolute portion of the machinery of the tale. But the long 
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superfluous description of the spectacle with which the story opens is merely 
a parade of antiquarian learning, because the Scholars and the Mysteries 
have no proportionate bearing whatever 1n the future developement of the 
tale. thst 

The usual fault of the historical novelist is over minuteness in descriptions 
of dress and feasts, of pageants and processions. Minuteness is not accu- 
racy. On the contrary, the more the novelist is minute, the more likely he 
is to mar the accurate effect of the whole, either by wearisome tameness or 
some individual error. fs) pi 

An over-antiquated phraseology is a common and a most inartistical 
defect: whatever diction the delineator of a distant age employs, can never 
be faithful to the language of the time, for if so, it would be unintelligible. 
So, in the German novels that attempt a classical subject, there is the pre- 
valent vice of a cold imitation of a classic epistolary style. It is the very 
attempt at resemblance that destroys the illusion, as it is by the servility 
of a copy that we are most powerfully reminded of the difference between 
the copy and the original. ‘The language of a former time should be pre- 
sented to us in the freest and most familiar paraphrase we can invent. ‘Thus 
the mind is relieved at once from the task of forming perpetual comparisons, 
and surrenders itself to the delusion the more easily, from the very candour 
with which the author makes demand on its credulity. In selecting a par- 
ticular epoch for illustration, an artistical author will consider well what is 
the principal obstacle in the mind of his audience to the reception of his 
story. Jor instance, if he select a story of ancient Greece, the public will 
be predisposed to anticipate a frigid pedantry of style, and delineations of 
manners utterly different from those which are familiar to us now. The 
author will, therefore, agreeably surprise the reader, if he adopt a style as 
familiar and easy as that which a Greek would have used in common con- 
versation ; and show the classical spirit that pervades his diction, by the 
grace of the poetry, or the lightness of the wit, with which he can adorn his 
allusions and his dialogue. ‘Thus, the very learning he must evince will only 
be but incidental and easy ornament. On the other hand, instead of se- 
lecting such specimens and modifications of human nature as are most 
different from, and unfamiliar to, the sympathies of modern times, he 
will rather prefer to appeal to the eternal sentiments of the heart, by 
showing how closely the men of one age resemble those of another. His 
hero, his lover, his epicure, his buffoon, his miser, his boaster, will be as 
close to the life as if they were drawn from the streets of London. The 
reader will be interested to see society different, yet men the same; and the 
Manners will be relieved from the disadvantage of unfamiliarity by an 
entire sympathy with the humours they mask, or the passions on which 
they play. 

Again, if the author propose to carry his reader to the times of Richard 
the First or of Elizabeth, he will have to encounter an universal repugnance 
from the thought of an imitation of Ivanhoe or Kenilworth. An author who 
was, nevertheless, resolved to select such a period for his narrative would, 
accordingly, if an artist of sufficient excellence, avoid with care touching upon 
any of the points which may suggest the recollection of Scott. He would 
deeply consider all the features of the time, and select those neglected b 
his predecessor ;—— would carefully note all the deficiencies of the author 
of Kenilworth, and seize at once upon the ground which that versatile 
genius omitted to consecrate to himself. 


ry 
lo take the same epoch, the same characters, even the same narrative, as 
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a distinguished predecessor, is perfectly allowable ; and, if successful, a proof 
at once of originality and skill. But if you find the shadow of the previous 
work flinging itself over your own — if you have not thoroughly escaped the 
influence of the first occupant of the soil,—you will only invest your genius 
to unnecessary disadvantage, and build edifices, however graceful and 
laboured, upon the freehold of another. 

In novels devoted to the delineation of existing manners, the young 
author will be surprised to find, that exact and unexaggerated fidelity has 
never been the characteristic of the greatest novelists of their own time. 
There would be, indeed, something inane and trifling, or mean and 
vulgar, in Dutch copies of the modern still life. We do not observe any 
frivolity in Walter Scott, when he describes with elaborate care the set of the 
ruffle, the fashion of the cloak of Sir Walter Raleigh, nor when he catalogues 
all the minutiee of the chamber of Rowena. But to introduce your hero of 
May Fair with an exact portraiture of the colour of his coat, and the length 
of his pantaloons, to item all the commodes and fauteuils of the boudoir of 
a lady Caroline or Frances, revolts our taste as an effeminate attention to 
trifles. 

In humbler life, the same rule applies with equal strength. We are willing 
to know how Gurth was dressed, or Esmeralda lodged; but we do not 
require the same minuteness in describing the smock-frock of a labourer, or 
the varret of the girl who is now walking upon stilts for a penny. ‘The 
greatest masters of the novel of modern life have usually availed themselves 
of HUMOUR as the illustration of manners; and have, with a deep and 
true, but, perhaps, unconscious, knowledge of art, pushed the humour almost 
to the verge of caricature. For as the Serious Ideal requires a certain 
exaggeration in the proportions of the Natural so also does the Ludicrous, 
Thus, Aristophanes, in painting the humours of his time, resorts to the most 
poetical extravagance of machinery, and calls the Clouds in aid of his ridi- 
cule of philosophy, or summons Frogs and Gods to unite in his satire on 
Euripides. ‘The Don Quixote of Cervantes never lived, nor, despite the 
vulgar belief, ever could have lived, in Spain; but the art of the portrait is 
in the admirable exaltation of the Humorous by means of the Exaggerated. 
With more qualification, the same may be said of Parson Adams, of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, and even of the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Where the author has not adopted the Humorous as the best vehicle for 
the delineation of manners, he has sometimes artfully removed the scene 
from the country that he seeks to delineate, so that he might place his por- 
traitures at a certain, and the most advantageous, distance from the eye. 
Thus, Le Sage obtains his object, of a consummate and masterly picture 
of the manners of his own land, though he has taken Spain for the theatre 
of the adventures of Gil Blas; and Swift has transferred all that his ex- 
perience or his malice could narrate of the intrigues of courts, the chimeras 
of philosophy, the follies and vices of his nation and his time, to the 
regions of Lilliput and Laputa. 

It may be observed, that the delineation of Manners is usually the 
secondary object of a novelist of high power. ‘To a penetrating mind, man- 
ners are subservient to the illustration of views of life, or the consummation 
of original character. In a few years the mere portraiture of manners is 
obsolete. It is the knowledge of what is durable in human nature that alone 
preserves the work from decay. Lilly and Shakspeare alike painted the pre- 
vailing and courtly mannerism of their age. ‘The Euphues rests upon our 


shelves ;—- Don Armado will delight us as long as pedantry exists. 
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CHARACTER. 


An author once said, “Give me a character, and I will find the play ;” 
and, if we look to the most popular novels, we shall usually find, that where 
one reader speaks of the conduct of the story, a hundred readers will speak 
of the excellence of some particular character. ee 

An author, before resolving on the characters he designs to portray, will 
do well to consider maturely, first, what part they are destined to play in his 
performance ; and secondly, what is the precise degree of interest which he 
desires them to create. Having thus considered, and duly determined, he 
will take care that no other character in the work shall interfere with the 
effect each is intended to produce. Thus, if his heroine is to be drawn 
gentle and mild, no second heroine, with the same attributes, should distract 
the attention of the reader, a rule that may seem obvious, but which is usually 
overlooked. When the author feels that he has thoroughly succeeded in a 
principal and predominant character, he will even sacrifice others, nominally 
more important, to increase the interest of the figure in the foreground. 
Thus, in the tale of Ivanhoe, Rowena, professedly the heroine, is very pro- 
perly sacrificed to Rebecca. The more interesting the character of Rowena, 
the more pathetic the position she had assumed, the more we should have 
lost our compassion and admiration of the Jewess; and the highest merit of 
the tale, its pathos, would have been diminished. The same remark will 
apply to the Clementina and Harriet Byron of Richardson. 

The author will take care not to crowd his canvass. He will select as few 
characters as are compatible with the full agency of his design. Too man 
plants in a narrow compass destroy each other. He will be careful to indi- 
vidualise each ; but, if aspiring to the highest order of art, he will yet tone 
down their colours by an infinite variety of shades. ‘The most original 
characters are those most delicately drawn, where the individual peculi- 
arity does not obtrude itself naked and unrelieved. It was a very cheap 
purchase of laughter in Sir Walter Scott, and a mere trick of farce, which 
Shakspeare and Cervantes would have disdained, to invest a favourite 
humorist with some cant phrase, which he cannot open his mouth without 
disgorging. ‘This was so special a device (because so easy and popular a 
mode of producing a ludicrous effect) with Sir Walter Scott, that it was 
almost his invariable resource. The “ Prodigious” of Dominie Sampson— 
the $ My Father, the Baillie” of Nichol Jarvie—the “ Provant” of Major Dal- 
gettie —the “ Dejeuner at Tillietudlem” of Lady Margaret Bellenden, &c., all 
belong to one source of humour, and that the shallowest and most hacknied. 
If your tale spread over a considerable space of time, you will take care that 
your readers may note the change of character which time has necessarily 
produced, You will quietly show the difference between the boy of eighteen 
and the man of forty ;— you will connect the change in the character with 
the influence of the events you have narrated. In the novel of Anastasius, 
this art of composition is skilfully and delicately mastered; more so than in 
Gil Blas. 

If you bend all your faculties to the developement of some single charac- 
ter, and you make us sensible that such is your object, the conduct of your 
story becomes but a minor consideration. Shakspeare, probably, cared but 
little whether the fencing scene in Hamlet was the best catastrophe he could 
invent : he took the incidents of the story as he found them; and lavished 
his genius on the workings of the mind, to which all external incidents 


on this side the grave had become trivial and uninfluential, 
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It must rest entirely on the nature of the interest you desire it to effect, 
whether you seek clearly to place before us, or dimly to shadow out, each 
particular character. If you connect your hero with supernatural agency, 
if you introduce incidents not accounted for by purely human means, if 
you resort to the Legendary and Mysterious, for the interest that: you 
identify with any individual character, it may be most artistical to leave such 
a character vague, shadowy, and half incompleted. Thus, very skilfully is 
the Master of Ravenswood, over whose head hang ominous and weird pre- 
dictions, left a less distinct and palpable creation than the broad-shouldered 
and much-eating heroes, whom Scott usually conducts through a Labyrinth 
of adventures to marriage with a wealthy Ariadne. 

The formation of characters improbable and grotesque is not very com- 
patible with a high conception of art, unless the work be one that sO avow- 
edly deals with beings different from those we mix with, that our imagination 
is prepared as to the extent of the demand upon its faith. ‘Thus, when 
Shakspeare introduces us at once to the Enchanted Island, and we see the 
wand of the magician, and hear the song of Ariel, we are fully prepared 
to consider Caliban a proper inhabitant of such a soil; or when the Vanst 
opens with the Chorus of the Angels, and the black dog appears in the cham- 
ber of the solitary student, the imagination finds little difficulty in yielding 
assent to the vagaries of the witches, and the oare diablerie of the Hartz 
Mountains; but we are wholly unprepared to find a human Caliban in the 
bell-ringer of a Parisian cathedral; and we see no reason why Quasimodo 
should not have been as well shaped as other people. ‘The use of the Gro- 
tesque in The Abbot, where Sir Percy Shafto is killed and revived, is an 
absurdity as gross and gratuitous as can well be conceived. 

In the portraiture of evil and criminal characters lies the widest scope 
for an author profoundly versed in the philosophy of the human heart. In 
all countries, in all times, the delineation of crime has been consecrated to 
the highest order of poetry. Tor as the emotions of terror and of pity are 
those which it falls to the province of the sublimest genius to arouse, so it is 
chiefly, though not solely, in the machinations of guilt that may be found 
the source of the one, and in the misfortunes, sometimes of the victim of the 
guilt, nay, sometimes of the guilty agent himself, that we arrive at the 
fountain of the softer passion. ‘Thus, the murder of Duncan rouses our 
compassion, through our admission to all the guilty doubts and aspirations 
of Macbeth; and our terror is of a far higher and more enthralling order, 
because it is reflected back upon us from the bared and struggling heart of 
the murderer, than it would have been if we had seen the physical death of 
the victim. It may be observed, indeed, that, in a fine tragedy, it is the 
preparation to the death that is to constitute. the catastrophe that usually 
most sensibly excites the interest of terror, and that the blow of the mur- 
derer, and the fall of the victim, is but a release to the suspense of fear, 
and changes the whole current of our emotions. But the grandest com- 
bination is when the artist unites in one person the opposite passions of 
terror and pity —when we feel at once horror of the crime, yet compassion 
for the criminal. Thus, in the most stirring of all the ancient dramas, the 
moment that we discover that Cidipus has committed the crimes from which 

we most revolt, homicide and incest, is the very moment in which, to the 
deepest terror of the crimes is united the most intense compassion for the 
criminal, So, again, before the final catastrophe of the mystic fate of 
Macbeth, when evil predictions are working to their close, and we feel that 
his hour is come, Shakspeare has paused, to draw from the dark bosom ot 
the fated murderer those moving reflections, “ My way of life,” &c. which 
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steal from us insensibly our hatred of his guilt, and awaken a new and softer 
interest in the approaching consummation of the usurper’s doom., Again, 
in the modern play of Virginius, when the scene opens, and discovers the 
avenging father upon the body of the murdered Appius, it is in Virginius, at 
once criminal and childless, that are concentrated our pity and our terror. 

In the portraiture of crime, however dark, the artist will take care to 
throw some redeeming light. The veriest criminal has some touch and 
remnant of human goodness; and it is according as this sympathy between 
the outcast and ourselves is indicated or insinuated, that the author pro- 
fanes or masters the noblest mysteries of his art. Where the criminal be 
one, so resolute and hardened, so inexorable and preter-human, in his guilt, 
that he passes the bounds of flesh-and-blood inconsistencies and sympathies, 
a great artist will bring forth intellectual qualities to balance our disgust 
at the moral. Thus, in Richard III., it is with a masterly skill that Shak- 
speare relieves us from the revolting contemplation of unmingled crime by 
enlisting our involuntary and unconscious admiration on the side of the 
address, the subtle penetration into character, the affluent wit, the daring 
energy, the royal will, with which the ruthless usurper moves through the 
bloody scenes of his treachery. And, at the last, it is, if not by a relic of 
human virtue, at least by a relic of human weakness, by the working con- 
science, and the haunted pillow, that we are taught to remember that it is a 
man who sins and suffers, not a beast that ravages and is slain. Still, despite 
all the subtle shadings in the character of Richard, we feel that the guilt 
is overdrawn — that the dark spirit wants a moral as well as intellectual 
relief. ‘To penetrating critics, it has always, therefore, been the most coarse 
of all the creations of Shakspeare ; and will never bear a comparison, as a 
dissection of human nature, with the goaded and writhing wickedness of 
Macbeth. __ 

In the delineation of a criminal, the author will take care to show us the 
motives of the crimes — the influences beneath which the character has been 
formed. He will suit the nature of the criminal to the state of society in 
which he is cast. ‘Thus, he will have occasions for the noblest morality 
By concentrating in one focus the vicious influences of any peculiar error 
in the social system, he will hold up a mirror to nations themselves. 

As the bad man will not be painted as thoroughly and unredeemedly had, 
so he, whom you represent as good, will have his foibles or infirmities. You 
will show where even the mainspring of his virtues sometimes calls into play 
a counter vice. Your just man will be sometimes severe — your generous 
man will be sometimes careless of the consequences of generosity. It is 
true that, in both these applications of art, you will be censured by shallow 
critics and pernicious moralists. It will be said of you in the one case, 
** He seeks to interest us in a murderer or a robber, an adulterer or a 
parricide ;” — it will be said of you in the other, “ And this man whom he 
holds up to us as an example, whom he calls wise and good, is a rascal, who 
indulges such an error, or commits such an excess.” But no man can bean 
artist who does not prefer experience and human nature to all criticism ; 
and, for the rest, he must be contented to stand on the same ground, or to 
have filled his urn from the same fountains, as. Shakspeare and Boccaccio, 
as Goethe and Schiller, Fielding and Le Sage. If it be, however, necessary 
to your design to paint some character as almost faultless, as exempt from 
our common infirmities and errors, you will act skilfully if you invest it 
with the attributes of old age. When all the experience of error has been 
dearly bought, when the passions are laid at rest, and the mind burns 


clear as the night deepens, virtue does, in fact, become less and less wavering 
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and imperfect. But youth without a fault would be youth without a passion ; 
and such a portrait would make us despair of emulation, and arm against 
reverence and esteem all the jealousies of self-love. 


THE PASSIONS. 


Delineation of passions is inseparable from the delineation of character. 
A novel, admirable in character, may, indeed, be drawn, in which the passions 
are but coldly and feebly shadowed forth: Gil Blas is an example. But 
either such novels are intended as representations of external life, not of the 
metaphysical operations of the inner man, or they deal with the humours 
and follies, not the grave and deep emotions, of our kind, and belong to the 
Comedy of Romance. 

But if a novel of character can be excellent without passion, it would be 
impossible to create a novel of passion without character. ‘The elementary 
passions themselves, like the elements, are few: it is the modifications the 
take in passing through different bodies that give us so inexhaustible a 
variety of lights and shadows, of loveliness and glory. 

The passion of Love is not represented by a series of eloquent rhapsodies, 
or even of graceful sentiments. It is represented, in fiction, by its effects on 
some particular character: the same with Jealousy, Avarice, Revenge, &c. 
Therefore, in a certain sense of the word, all representations of passion in 
fiction may be considered typical. In Juliet, it is not the picture of love 
solely and abstractedly —it is the picture of love in its fullest effect on youth. 
In Anthony, it is love as wild, and as frantic, and as self-sacrificing; but it is 
love, not emanating from the enthusiasm of youth, but already touched with 
something of the blindness and infirmity of dotage. 

In Macbeth, it is not the mere passion of ambition that is portrayed, —it 
is ambition operating on a man physically daring, and morally irresolute ; 
a man whom the darkest agencies alone can compel, and whom the fullest 
triumphs of success cannot reconcile, to crime. So, if we review all the 
passionate characters of Shakspeare, we shall find that the passion is indi- 
vidualised and made original by the mould in which the fiery liquid is cast. 
Nor is the language of that passion declamation upon the passion itself, but 
the revelation of the effect it produces on a single subject. It is, accordingly, 
in the perfect harmony that exists between the character and the passion 
that the abstract and bodiless idea finds human force and corporeal interest. 
ue If you would place the passion before us in a new light, the character that 
~ ___‘ represents it must be original. An artistical author, taking advantage of the 
- multiform inconsistencies of human nature, will often give to the most hack- 
nied passion a thoroughly new form, by placing it in a character where it 
could least be looked for. or instance, should you desire to portray 
avarice, you will go but on worn-out ground, if you resort to Plautus and 
to Moliere for your model. But if you find in history the record of a 
brilliant courtier, a successful general, marked and signalised by the vice of 
Harpagon, the vice itself takes a new hue, and your portraiture will be a 
new addition to our knowledge of the mysteries of our kind. Such a 
representation, startling, untouched, and truthful, might be taken from the 
character of the Duke of Marlborough, the hero of Blenheim.* In por- 
traying the effect of a passion, the rarest art of the novelist is to give it its 
due weight and no more. Thus, in love novels, we usually find nothing 
but love; as if, in the busy and complicated life of man, there were no other 
spring to desire and action but 


* Love, love — eternal love.” 
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Again, if an author portrays a miser, he never draws him otherwise than 
as a miser. He makes him, not the avaricious miser, but abstract avarice 
itself, Not so Shakspeare, when he created Shylock. Other things, other 
motives, occupy the spirit of the Jew besides his gold and his argosies : he is 
a grasping and relentless miser, yet he can give up avarice to revenge. He 
has sublime passions, that elevate his mean ones. 

If your novel be devoted to love and its effects, you will act more con- 
sistently with the truths of life, if you throw the main interest of the passion 
in the heroine. In the hero, you will increase our sense of the power of the 
passion, if you show us all the conflicting passions with which in men it 
usually contends—ambition, or honour, or duty: the more the effect of 
the love is shown by the obstacles it silently subdues, the more triumphant 
will be your success. You will recollect that in the novel, as in the drama, 
it is in the struggle of emotions that the science of the heart is best displayed ; 
and, in the delineation of such struggles, there is ground little occupied 
hitherto by the great masters of English fiction. It was not in the province 
of Fielding or Smollett; and Scott but rarely indulges, and still more 
rarely succeeds, in the metaphysical operations of stormy and conflicting 
feelings. He rather seems to have made it a point of art to imitate the 
ancient painter, and throw a veil over passions he felt inadequate to express. 
Thus, after the death and burial of Lucy, it is only by the heavy and 
unequal tread of Ravenswood, in his solitary chamber, that his agonies are to 
be conjectured. But this avoidance of the internal man, if constant and 
systematic, is but a clever trick to hide the want of power. 


THE SENTIMENT. 


‘The s—eNTIMENT that pervades a book is often its most effective moral, and 
iis most universal charm. It is a pervading and indescribable harmony, in 
which the heart of the author himself seems silently to address our own. 
‘Through creations of crime and vice, there may be one pervading sentiment 
of virtue ; through the humblest scenes, a sentiment of power and glory. It 
is the sentiment of Wordsworth of which his disciples speak, when they 
enlarge upon attributes of holiness and beauty, which detached passages, 
however exquisite, do not suffice to justify; for the sentiment of a work is 
felt, not in its parts, but as a whole: it is undefinable and indefinite — it 
escapes while you seek to analyse it. Of all the qualities of fiction, the 
sentiment is that which we can least subject to the inquiries or codes of cri- 
ticism. It emanates from the moral and predominant quality of the author, — 
the perfume from his genius; and by it he unconsciously reveals himself. 
The sentiment of Shakspeare is in the strong sympathies with all that is 
human, In the sentiment of Swift, we see the reflection of a spirit discon- 
tented and malignant. Mackenzie, Goldsmith, Voltaire, Rousseau, betray 
their seyeral characters as much in the prevalent sentiment of their writings 
as if they had made themselves the heroes. Of all writers of great genius, 
Shakspeare has the most sentiment, and, perhaps, Smollett and Defoe the 
least. ‘The student will distinguish between a work of sentiment and a 
sentimental work. As the charm of sentiment in a fiction is that it is latent 
and indefinite, so the charm vanishes the instant it becomes obtruding and 
importunate. ‘The mistake of Kotzebue and many of the Gemans, of 
Metastasio, and a feeble and ephemeral school of the Italians, was in the 
confounding sentiment with passion. ) 
Sentiment is capable of many classifications and subdivisions. The first 
and finest is that touched upon—the sentiment of the whole work : a senti- 
ment of beauty or of grandeur — of patriotism or of benevolence — of 
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veneration, of justice, or of piety. This may be perfectly distinct from 
the characters or scenes portrayed: it evinces itself insensibly and invisibly ; 
and we do not find its effect till we sum up all the effects that the work has 
bequeathed. ‘The sentiment is, therefore, often incorporated and identified 
with the moral tendency of the fiction. 

There is also a sentiment that belongs to style, and gives depth and 
colouring to peculiar passages. For instance, in painting a pastoral life in 
the heart of lonely forests, or by the side of unpolluted streams, the language 
and thoughts of the author glide into harmony with the images he creates ; 
and we feel that he has, we scarcely know by what art, penetrated himself 
and us with the Sentiment of Repose. 

A sentiment of this nature will be felt at once by the lovers of Spenser, 
and of Ariosto and Tasso. In the entrance to the Domains of Death, 
Milton breathes over the whole description the Sentiment of Awe. 

The Sentiments are distinct from the Passions: sometimes they are most 
eloquent in the utter absence of passion itself; as the sentiment that per- 
vades the poem of The Castle of Indolence ;— at other times they are the 
neighbours, the intervening shades, between one passion and another; as 
the Sentiment of a Pleasing Melancholy. Regret and Awe are sentiments : 
Grief and Terror, passions. 

As there is a sentiment that belongs to deseription, so there are 
characters in which sentiment supplies the place of passion. The character 
of Jacques, in As You like It, is purely one of sentiment. Usually, senti- 
ment is, in character, most effective when united with humour, as in Uncle 
‘Toby and Don Quixote, and, to quote a living writer, some of the masterly 
creations of Paul de Kock. For the very delicacy of the sentiment will be 
most apparent by the contrast of what seems to us at first the opposite 
quality; as the violet we neglect in a flower-bed enchants us in the hollow 
of a rock. 

In a succeeding paper it is proposed to enter upon the construction of the 
fiction itself —the distinctions between the Drama and the Novel — and the 
anaeae conduct, and catastrophe of the different species of Invented 

arrative. 





ZICCI.—A TALE. 
CHAPTER I. 


In the gardens at Naples, one summer evening in the last century, some 
four or five gentlemen were seated under a tree, drinking their sherbet, and 
listening, in the intervals of conversation, to the music which enlivened that 
gay and favourite resort of an indolent population. One of this little party 
was a young Englishman, who had been the life of the whole group, but 
who, for the last few moments, had sunk into.a gloomy and abstracted re- 
verie. One of his countrymen observed this sudden gloom, and tapping 
him on the back, said, “ Glyndon, why, what ails you—are you ill? you 
have grown quite pale— you tremble—is it a sudden chill? You had better 
go home; these Italian nights are often dangerous to our English consti- 
tutions.” 

“No, I am well now—it was but a passing shudder; I cannot account 
for it myself.” | 

A man apparently of about thirty years of age, and of a mien and coun- 


tenance strikingly superior to those around him, turned abruptly, and Jooked 


steadfastly at Glyndon. 
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“I think I understand what you mean,” said he; ‘“ and perhaps,” he 
added, with a grave smile, “ I could explain it better than yourself.” Here 
turning to the others, he added, “ You must often have felt, gentlemen — 
each and all of you—especially when. sitting alone at night, a strange and 
unaccountable sensation of coldness and awe creep over you; your blood 
curdles, and the heart stands still; the limbs shiver, the hair bristles; you 
are afraid to look up, to turn your eyes to the darker corners of the room ; 

ou have a horrible fancy that something unearthly is at hand; presently 
the whole spell, if 1 may so call it, passes away, and you are ready to laugh 
at your own weakness. Have you not often felt what I have thus imper- 
fectly described? if so, you can understand what our young friend has just 
experienced, even amidst the delights of this magical scene, and amidst the 
oe whispers of a July night.” 

« Sir,” replied Glyndon, evidently much surprised, “ you have defined 
exactly the nature of that shudder which came over me. But how could 
my manner be so faithful an index to my impressions ?” 

“I know the signs of the visitation,” returned the stranger gravely ; 
** they are not to be mistaken by one of my experience.” 

All the gentlemen present then declared that they could comprehend, 
and had felt, what the stranger had described. 

* According to one of our national superstitions,” said Merton, the 
Englishman who had first addressed Glyndon, “ the moment you so feel 
your blood creep, and your hair stand on end, some one is walking over the 
spot which shall be your grave.” 

“ There are in all lands different superstitions to account for so common 
an occurrence,” replied the stranger: “ one sect among the Arabians 
hold that at that instant God is deciding the hour either of your death, or 
that of some one dear to you. The African savage, whose imagination is 
darkened by the hideous rites of his gloomy idolatry, believes that the Evil 
Spirit is pulling you towards him by the hair: — so do the ‘Grotesque and 
the ‘Terrible mingle with each other,” 

“Tt is evidently a mere physical accident — a derangement of the stomach 
—a chill of the blood,” said a young Neapolitan. 

“Then why is it always coupled in all nations with some superstitious 
presentiment or terror — some connection between the material frame and 
ne i world without us?” asked the stranger. “ For my patt, I 
thin ’ 

What do you think, Sir?” asked Glyndon curiously. 

“I think,” continued the stranger, “ that it is the repugnance and horror 
of that which is human about us —to something, indeed, invisible, but 
antipathetic to our own nature ; and from a knowledge of which we are 
happily secured by the imperfection of our senses.” 

“You are a believer in spirits, then ?” asked Merton, with an incredulous 
smile. 

_ “Nay, I said not so; I can form no notion of a spirit, as the metaphy- 
sicians do, and certainly no fear of one; but there may be forms of matter 
as invisible and impalpable to us as the animalcule in the air we breathe — 





_in the water that plays in yonder basin. Such forms of matter may have 


passions and powers like our own, as the animalcule to which I have compared 
them. The monster that lives and dies in a drop of water — carnivorous— 
insatiable — subsisting on the creatures minuter than himself, is not less 
deadly in his wrath, less ferocious in his nature, than the tiger of the desert. 
‘There may be things around us malignant and hostile to men, if Providence 


had not placed a wall between them and us, merely by different modifica- 
tions of matter.” 
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“And could that wall never be removed?” asked young Glyndon 
abruptly. ‘ Are the traditions of sorcerer and wizard, universal and im- 
memorial as they are, merely fables?” bagh 

“Perhaps yes—perhaps no,” answered the stranger indifferently. “ But 
who, in an age in which the reason has chosen its proper bounds, would be 
mad enough to break the partition that divides him from the boa and the 
lion, to repine at and rebel against the law of nature, which confines the 
shark to the great deep? Enough of these idle speculations.” __ 

Here the stranger rose, summoned the attendant, paid for his sherbet, 
and, bowing slightly to the company, soon disappeared among the trees. 

‘¢ Who is that gentleman ?” asked Glyndon, eagerly. 

The rest looked at each other, without replying, for some moments. 

‘‘T never saw him before,” said Merton at last. 

“Nor I.” 

‘Nor I.” 

‘¢] have met him often,” said the Neapolitan, who was named Count 
Cetoxa; “it was, if you remember, as my companion that he joined you. 
He has been some months at Naples; he is very rich — indeed enormously 
so. Our acquaintance commenced in a strange way.” 

‘“‘ How was it ?” 

“Thad been playing at a public gaming-house, and had lost considerably. 
I rose from the table, resolved no longer to tempt Fortune, when this gen- 
tleman, who had been hitherto a spectator, laying his hand on my arm, said 
with politeness, ‘Sir, 1 see you enjoy play —I dislike it; but I yet wish to 
have some interest in what is going on. Will you play this sum for me ? 
the risk is mine — the half profits yours.’ I was startled, as you may sup- 
pose, at such an address; but the stranger had an air and tone with him it 
was impossible to resist; besides, 1 was burning to recover my losses, and 
should not have risen had I had any money left about me. I told him I 
would accept his offer, provided we shared the risk as well as profits. * As you 
will,’ said he, smiling, ‘we need have no ‘scruple, for you will be sure to 
win.’ I sate down; the stranger stood behind me; my luck rose; I inva- 
riably won. In fact, I rose from table a rich man.” 

“ There can be no foul play at the public tables, especially when foul play 
would make against the bank.” 

* Certainly not,” replied the Count. “ But our good fortune was, indeed, 
marvellous — so extraordinary that a Sicilian (the Sicilians are all ill-bred, 
bad-tempered fellows) grew angry and insolent. ¢ Sir,’ said he, turning to my 
new friend, ‘you have no business to stand so near to the table. I do not under- 
stand this; you have not acted fairly.’ The spectator replied with great com- 
posure, that he had done nothing against the rules — that he was very sorry 
that one man could not win without another man losing; and that he could 
not act unfairly even if disposed to do so. The Sicilian took the stranger’s 
mildness for apprehension, blustered more loudly, and at length fairly chal- 
lenged him. ‘I never seek a quarrel, and I never shun a danger,’ returned 
my partner; and six or seven of us adjourned to the garden behind the 
house. I was, of course, my partner’s second. He took me aside: ‘ This 
man will die,’ said he ; ‘see that he is buried privately in the church of St. 
Januario, by the side of his father.’ 

*** Did you know his family?’ I asked, with great surprise. He made no 
answer, but drew his sword, and walked deliberately to the spot we had se- 
lected. The Sicilian was a renowned swordsman ; nevertheless, in the third 
pass he was run through the body. I went up to him; he could scarcely 
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k. ‘Have you any request to make— any affairs to settle?’ He 
80 his head. ‘ Where would you wish to be interred?’ | He pointed 
towards the Sicilian coast. ‘ What!’ said I in surprise, ‘not by the side of 
your father?’ As I spoke, his face altered terribly—he uttered a 
piercing shriek; — the blood gushed from his mouth — and he fell dead. The 
most strange part of the story is to come. We buried him in the church of 
St. Januario. In doing so, we took up his father’s coffin; the lid came off 
in moving it, and the skeleton was visible. In the hollow of the skull we 
found a very slender wire of sharp steel: this caused surprise and inquiry. 
The father, who was rich and a miser, had died suddenly, and been buried 
in haste, owing, it was said, to the heat of the weather. Suspicion once 
awakened, the examination became minute. ‘The old man’s servant was 
questioned, and at last confessed, that the son had murdered the sire: the 
contrivance was ingenious; the wire was so slender, that it pierced to the 
brain, and drew but one drop of blood, which the grey hairs concealed. 
‘The accomplice was executed.” 

“ And this stranger, — did he give evidence? did he account for 

*‘ No,” interrupted the Count; “he declared that he had by accident 
visited the church that morning; that he had observed the tombstone of 
the Count Salvolio: that his guide had told him the Count’s son was in 
Naples, —a spendthrift and a gambler. While we were at play, he had 
heard the Count mentioned by name at the table; and when the challenge 
was given and accepted, it had occurred to him to name the place of burial, 
by an instinct he could not account for.” 

«A very lame story,” said Merton. 

“ Yes! but we Italians are superstitious ;— the alleged instinct was -re- 
garded as the whisper of Providence — the stranger became an object of 
universal interest and curiosity. His wealth, his manner of living, his ex- 
traordinary personal beauty, have assisted also to make him the rage.” 

*‘ What is his name ?” asked Giyndon. 

* Zieci. Signor Zicci.” 

* Is it not an Italian name ? He speaks English like a native.” 

* So he does I'rench and German, as well as Italian, to my knowledge. 
But he declares himself a Corsican by birth, though I cannot hear of any 
eminent Corsican family of that name. However, what matters his birth or 

rentage; he is rich, generous, and the best swordsman I ever saw in my 
life. — Who would affront him ?” 

“ Not I, certainly,” said Merton, rising. ‘Come Glyndon; shall we 
seek our hotel? — It is almost day-light. Adieu, Signor.” 

“What think you of this story?” said Glyndon, as the young men 
walked homeward. | 

‘Why, it is very clear this Zicci is some impostor — some clever rogue; 
and the Neapolitan shares booty, and puffs him off with all the hacknied 
charlatanism of the Marvellous. An unknown adventurer gets into society, 
by being made an object of awe and curiosity ;—he is devilish handsome; 
and the wamen are quite content to receive him without any other recom- 
mendation than his own face and Cetoxa’s fables.” 

“I cannot agree with you. Cetoxa, though a gambler and a rake, is a 
nobleman of birth and high repute for courage and honour. Besides, this 
stranger, with his grand features and lofty air—so calm—so unobtru- 
sive — has nothing in common with the forward garrulity of an impostor.” 

“My dear Glyndon, pardon me; but you have. not yet acquired any 
knowledge of the world: the stranger makes the best of a fine person, and 
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his grand air is but a trick of the trade. But to change the subject : —how 
ets on the love affair ?” 

“QO, Isabel could not see me to night. Her father was ill, dear 
girl; and she would not leave him: the old woman gave me a note 
of excuse. ” 

“You must not marry her; what would they all say at home?” 

“ Let us enjoy the present, ” said Glyndon with vivacity; “‘ we are young, 
rich, good-looking: let us not think of to-morrow.” 

“Bravo, Glyndon! Here we are at the hotel. Sleep sound, and don’t 
dream of Signor Zicci.” 





CHAP. II. 


CLARENCE GLYNDON was a young man of small but independent fortune’ 

He had, early in life, evinced considerable promise in the art of painting; 

and, rather from enthusiasm than the want of a profession, he had resolved 
; to devote himself to a career which in England has been seldom entered 
upon by persons who can live on their own means. Without I a poet, 
Glyndon had also manifested a graceful faculty for verse, which had con- 
tributed to win his entry into society above his birth. Spoiled and flattered 
from his youth upward, his natural talents were in some measure relaxed by 
indolence, and that worldly and selfish habit of thought which frivolous 
coinpanionship often engenders, and which is withering alike to stern virtue 
and high genius. ‘The luxuriance of his fancy was unabated; but the af- 
fections which are the life of fancy had grown languid and inactive: his 
youth, his vanity, and a restless daring and thirst of adventure had from 
time to time involved him in dangers and dilemmas, out of which, of late, 
he had always extricated himself with the ingenious felicity of a clever head 
and cool heart. He had left England for Rome with the avowed purpose 
and sincere resolution of studying the divine masterpieces of art; but plea- 
sure had soon allured him from ambition, and he quitted the gloomy palaces 
of Rome for the gay shores and animated revelries of Naples. Here he had 
fallen in love— deeply in love, as he said and thought — with a young person 
celebrated at Naples— Isabel di Pisani. She was the only daughter of an 
Italian, by an English mother: the father had known better days; in his 
prosperity he had travelled, and won in England the affections of a lady of 
some fortune. He had been induced to speculate ; he lost his all; he settled 
at Naples, and taught languages and music. His wife died when Isabel, 
christened from her mother, was ten years old. At sixteen she came out on 
the stage; two years afterwards her father departed this life, and Isabel was 
an orphan. 

Glyndon, a man of pleasure, and a regular attendant at the theatre, had 
remarked the young actress behind the scenes; he fell in love with her, and 
he told her so. The girl listened to him perhaps from vanity, perhaps from 
ambition, perhaps from coquetry ; — she listened, and allowed few but stolen 
interviews, in which she permitted no favour to the Englishman ; it was one 
reason why he loved her so much. 

The day following that on which our story opens, Glyndon was riding 
alone by the shores of the Neapolitan sea, on the other side of the Cavern of 
Pausilippo. It was past noon; the sun had Jost its early fervour, and a cool 
breeze sprung voluptuously from the sparkling: sea. Bending over a frag- 
ment of stone near the road-side, he perceived the form of a man; and when 
he approached he recognised Zicci. 

The Englishman saluted him courteously. ‘ Have you discovered some 
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antique ?” said he, with a smile; “ they are common as pebbles on this 
road.” 

* No,” replied Zicci; “ it was but one of those antiques that have their 
date, indeed, from the beginning of the world, but which Nature eternally 
withers and renews.” So saying, he showed Glyndon a small herb, with 
a pale blue flower, and then placed it carefully in his bosom. 

«¢ You are a herbalist ?” 

“ T am.” 

“ It is, I am told, a study full of interest.” 

“To those who understand it, doubtless. But,” continued Zicci, 
looking up with a slight and cold smile, “ why do you linger on your way 
to converse with me on matters in which you neither have knowledge nor 
desire to obtain it? I read your heart, young Englishman; your curiosity 
is excited ; you wish to know me, and not this humble herb. Pass on; your 
desire never can be satisfied.” 

“ You have not the politeness of your countrymen,” said Glyndon, some- 
what discomposed. “ Suppose I were desirous to cultivate your acquaintance, 
why should you reject my advances ?” 

*“ I reject no man’s. advances,” answered Zicci; “ I must know them if 
they so esta but me, in return, they can never comprehend. If you ask 
my acquaintance, it is yours ; but I would warn you to shun me.” 

* And why are you then so dangerous ?” 

“© Some have found me so: if I were to predict your fortune by the vain 
calculations of the astrologer, I should tell you in their despicable jargon 
that my planet sat darkly in your house of life. Cross me not if you can 
avoid it. I warn you now for the first time and last.” 

‘* You despise the astrologers, yet you utter a jargon as mysterious as 
theirs. I neither gamble nor quarrel; why then should I fear you?” 

** As you will; I have done.” 


* Let me speak frankly; your conversation last night interested and 
amused me.” 

“I know it; minds like yours are attracted by mystery.” 

Glyndon was piqued at these words, though in the tone in which they 
were spoken there was no coniempt. 

“ I see you do not consider me worthy of your friendship ;—be it so. Good 
day.” Zicci coldly replied to the salutation; and, as the Englishman rode 
on, returned to his botanical employment. 

The same night, Glyndon went, as usual, to the theatre. He was stand- 
ing behind the scenes watching Isabel, who was on the stage in one of her 
most brilliant parts. The house resounded with applause. Glyndon was 
transported with a young man’s passion and a young man’s pride: — “ This 
glorious creature,” thought he, “ may yet be mine.” 

He felt, while thus wrapt in delicious reverie, a slight touch upon his 
shoulder: he turned, and beheld Zicci. “ You are in danger,” said the 
latter. “ Do not walk home to-night; or if you do, go not alone.” 

Before Glyndon recovered from his surprise, Zicci disappeared ; and when 
the Englishman saw him again, he was in the box of one of the Neapoli- 
tan ministers, where Glyndon could not follow him. 

Isabel now left the stage, and Glyndon accosted her with impassioned. 
gallantry. »The actress was surprisingly beautiful: of fair complexion, 
and golden hair, her countenance was relieved from the tame ‘and 
gentle loveliness which the Italians suppose to be the characteristics of English 
beauty, by the contrast of dark eyes and lashes, by a forehead of great 
height, to which the dark outline of the eyebrows gave something of ma- 
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jesty and command. * In spite of the slightness of virgin youth, her pro- 
portions had the nobleness, blent with the delicacy, that belongs to the 
masterpieces of ancient sculpture; and there was a conscious pride in her 
step, and in the swanlike bend of her stately head, as she turned with an 
evident impatience from the address of her lover. ‘Taking aside an old 
woman, who was her constant and confidential attendant at the theatre, she 
said in an earnest whisper — 

“Oh, Gionetta! He is here again! I have seen him again !— and 
again, he alone of the whole theatre withholds from me his applause. He 
scarcely seems to notice me; his indifference mortifies me to the soul; — 
I could weep for rage and sorrow.” 

“ Which is he, my darling?” said the old woman, with fondness in her 
voice. ‘ He must indeed be dull — not worth thy thoughts.” 

The actress drew Gionetta nearer to the stage, and pointed out to her 
a man in one of the nearer boxes, conspicuous amongst all else by the sim- 
plicity of his dress, and the extraordinary beauty of his features. 

“Not worth a thought, Gionetta!” repeated Isabel — “not worth a 
thought! Saw you ever one so noble, so godlike ?” 

«* By the Holy Mother!” answered Gionetta, “ he is a proper man, and 
has the air of a prince.” 

The prompter summoned the Signora Pisani. “ Find out his name, 
Gionetta,” said she, sweeping on to the stage, and passing by Glyndon, who 
gazed at her with a look of sorrowful reproach. . 

The scene on which the actress now entered was that of the final cata- 
strophe, wherein all her remarkable powers of voice and art were pre-emin- 
ently called forth. ‘The house hung on every word with breathless worship ; 
but the eyes of Isabel sought only those of one calm and unmoved spectator : 
she exerted herself as if inspired. ‘The stranger listened, and observed her 
with an attentive gaze, but no approval escaped his lips; no emotion changed 
the expression of his cold and half disdainful aspect. Lucy, who was in the 
character of a jealous and abandoned mistress, never felt so acutely the part 
she played. Her tears were truthful ; — her passion that of nature: it was 
almost too terrible to behold. She was borne from the stage exhausted and 
insensible, amidst such a tempest of admiring rapture, as Continental audi- 
ences alone can raise. ‘The crowd stood up— handkerchiefs waved— gar- 
lands and flowers were thrown on the stage— men wiped their eyes, 
and women sobbed aloud. 

** By heavens!” said a Neapolitan of great rank, “she has fired me be- 
yond endurance. 'To-night, this very night, she shall be mine! You have 
arranged all, Mascari ?” 

All, Signor. And if this young Englishman should accorapany her 
home?” 

“The presuming barbarian! At ail events, let him bleed for his folly. 
I hear that she admits him to secret interviews. I will have no rival.” 

“But an Englishman! ‘There is always a search after the bodies of the 
English.” | 

“Fool! is not the sea deep enough, or the earth secret enough, to hide 
one dead man? Our ruffians are silent as the grave itself: —and 1 !—who 
would dare to suspect, to arraign the Prince de ? See to it—let him 
be watched, and the fitting occasion taken. I trust him to you: — robbers 
murder him; — you understand;— the country swarms with them ; — 
plunder and strip him. Take three men; the rest shall be my escort.” 

Mascari shrugged his shoulders, and bowed submissively. | 

Meanwhile Glyndon esought Isabel, who recovered but slowly, to re- 
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turn home in his carriage *: she had done so once or twice before, though 
she had never permitted him to accompany her. This time she refused, 
and with some petulance. Glyndon, offended, was retiring sullenly, when 
Gionetta stopped him. “Stay Signor,” said she coaxingly; “the dear 
Signora is not well—do not be angry with her; I will make her accept 
your offer.” 

Glyndon stayed, and after a few moments spent in expostulation on the 
part of Gionetta and resistance on that of Isabel, the offer was accepted: 
the actress, with a mixture of naiveté and coquetry, gave her hand to her 
lover, who kissed it with delight. Gionetta and her charge entered the car- 
riage, and Glyndon was left at the door of the theatre to return home on foot. 
The mysterious warning of Zicci then suddenly occurred to him; he had 
forgotten it in the interest of his lover’s quarrel with Isabel. He thought it 
now advisable to guard against danger foretold by lips so mysterious: he 
looked round for some one he knew: the theatre was disgorging its crowds, 
they hustled, and jostled, and pressed upon him; but he recognised no fa- 
miliar countenance. While pausing irresolute, he heard Merton’s voice call- 
ing on him, and, to his great relief, discovered his friend making his way 
through the throng. 

*] have secured you a place in the Count Cetoxa’s carriage,’ 
* Come along, he is waiting for us.” 

** How kind in you! how did you find me out?” 

“I met Zicci in the passage. —‘ Your friend is at the door of the theatre,’ 
said he; ‘do not Jet him go home alone to-night; the streets of Naples are 
not always safe.’ I immediately remembered that some of the Calabrian 
bravos had been busy within the city the last few weeks, and asked Cetoxa, 
who was with me, to accommodate you.” 

Further explanation was forbidden, for they now joined the Count. As 
Glyndon entered the carriage and drew up the glass, he saw four men stand- 
ing apart by the pavement, who seemed to eye him with attention. 

* Cospetto !” cried one—*“ ecco Inglese!” Glyndon imperfectly heard the 
exclamation as the carriage drove on. He reached home.in safety. 


> said he. 


** Have you discovered who he is?” asked the actress, as she was now 
alone in the carriage with Gionetta. 

“Yes: he is the celebrated Signor Zicci, about whom the court has run 
mad. ‘hey say he is so rich!—oh, so much richer than any of the Inglesi ! 
But a bird in the hand, my angel, is better than ——” 

* Cease,” interrupted the young actress. “ Zicci! Speak of the English- 
man no more.” 

The carriage was now entering that more lonely and remote part of the 
city in which Isabel’s house was situated, when it suddenly stopped. 

Gionetta, in alarm, thrust her head out of the window, and perceived by 
the pale light of the moon, that the driver, torn from his seat, was already 
pinioned in the arms of two men: the next moment the door was opened 
violently, and a tall figure, masked and mantled, appeared. 

* Fear not, fairest Pisani,” said he gently, “no ill shall befall you.” As 
he spoke, he wound his arms round the form of the fair actress, and endea- 
voured to lift her from the carriage. But the Signora Pisani was not an 
ordinary person; she had been before exposed to all the dangers to whieh 
the beauty of the low-born was subjected, amongst a lawless and profligate 
nobility: she thrust back the assailant with a power that surprised him, and 


* At that time, in N 
than they are now. 
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in the next moment the blade of a dagger gleamed before his eyes. “Touch 
me,” said she, drawing herself to the farther end of the carriage, “and I 
strike.” 

The mask drew back. 

*“ By the body of Bacchus, a bold spirit!” said he, half laughing and 
half alarmed. ‘ Here, Luigi—Giovanni! disarm and seize her.— Harm 
her not.” 

The mask retired from the door, and another and yet taller form pre- 
sented itself. ‘* Be calm, Isabel di Pisani,” said he in a low voice; * with 
me you are indeed safe!” He lifted his mask as he spoke, and showed the 
noble features of Zicci. ‘ Be calm, be hushed, —I can save you.” He 
vanished, leaving Isabel Jost in surprise, agitation, and delight. ‘There were 
in all nine masks: two were engaged with the driver; one stood at the head 
of the carriage horses; a third guarded the well-trained steeds of the party ; 
three others, besides Zicci, and the one who had first accosted Isabel, stood 
apart by a carriage drawn to the side of the road. ‘To these Zicci motioned : 
they advanced; he pointed towards the first mask, who was in fact the 
Prince di , and, to his unspeakable astonishment, the Prince was sud- 
denly seized from behind. 

“Treason!” he cried. — “Treason among my own men! What means 
this ?” 

“Place him in his carriage!—If he resist, shoot him!” said Zicci 
calmly. 

He approached the men who had detained the coachman. 

“ You are outnumbered and outwitted,” said he: “ join your lord; you 
are three men—vwe six, armed to the teeth. Thank our mercy that we 
spare your lives ; — go.” 

The men gave way, dismayed. The driver remounted. 

“Cut the traces of their carriage and the bridles of their horses,” said 
Zicci, as he entered the vehicle containing Isabel, and which now drove on 
rapidly, leaving the discomfited ravisher in a state of rage and stupor im- 
possible to describe. 

** Allow me to explain this mystery to you,” said Zicci. I discovered 
the plot against you—no matter how—I frustrated it thus: — The head of 
this design is a nobleman, who has long persecuted you in vain. He and 
two of his creatures watched you from the entrance of the theatre, having 
directed six others to await him on the spot where you were attacked; 
myself and five of my servants supplied their place, and were mistaken for 
his own followers. I had previously ridden alone to the spot where the men 
were waiting and informed them that their master would not require their 
services that night. They believed me —for I showed them his signet ring— 
and accordingly dispersed. I then joined my own band, whom I had left 
in the rear; you know all. We are at your door.” 


[ To be continued. ] 
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ON THE SUPPOSED INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON THE STATE OF THE 
WEATHER.* 


Ancient Prognostics — Of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Aratus, Theon, Pliny, Virgil. — Recent Pre- 
dictions.— Theory of Lunar Attraction on Atmosphere not in accordance with popular Opinion — 
Changes of Weather compared with Changes of the Moon.— Prevalence of Rain compared with 
Lunar Phases. — Direction of the Wind.— Height of Barometer compared with Lunar Phases, 
— Erroneous Notions of Cycles of nineteen and, nine Years— Cycle of four and eight Years 
mentioned by Pliny. 


Tue physical laws which govern the phenomena of our atmosphere and regu- 
late the changes of weather, have always been a favourite topic of speculation. 
Asthe principles of astronomical science supplied means of predicting with the 
highest possible degree of certainty and precision the motions and appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodies, it was not: unnaturally expected that atmo- 
spherical phenomena might be brought under equally clear and certain rules. 
The connection of the lunar motions with the tides was apparent, long 
before the mechanical influence by which the moon produced the rise and fall 
of the waters of the ocean was explained; and this gave countenance, at a 
very early period, to the idea that that body had an influence on the atmo- 
sphere, if not as certain and regular as on the waters, still sufficiently so to 
furnish probable grounds for conjecture as to certain periodical changes. 

But even before analogies of this kind could have furnished much ground 
for reasoning, and when the heavenly bodies must have been regarded more 
as signs than causes, meteorological phenomena were connected with them by 
popular observation. ‘The influence of climate on all the interests of a 
people in a pastoral, and subsequently in an agricultural state, is obvious; and, 
accordingly, we find weather prognostics coming down by tradition from the 
most remote antiquity. By a course, however, contrary to most other sub- 
jects of observation and inquiry, this was corrupted rather than improved 
with the progress of knowledge and civilisation; and what was once a 
mere system of signs of a certain present state of the atmosphere, indicating 
certain approaching changes, was, by the craving of philosophy after the 
relations of cause and effect, converted into the most absurd system of rules, 
having no foundation in nature, never fulfilled by the phenomena, except 
fortuitously, and maintaining their ascendancy by the unbounded credulity 
of mankind, 

In the writings of Aristotle, and, after him, in those of Theophrastus, 
Aratus, Theon, and others, although meteorology is treated as a part 
of astronomy or astrology, it is easy to trace the simple views of the more 
ancient and less philcsophical observers, and to perceive that the appearances 
referred to, were by them regarded merely as signs, prognosticating (whe- 
ther truly or not we shall see presently) approaching changes, and not at all 
as physical causes effecting these changes. ‘ 

We shall limit ourselves to a few of the more remarkable and generally 
received ancient meteorological maxims, as examples of the whole. 

In the work of Aratus, entitled Aioonpesa (prognostics), and in the Scholia 


* See an interesting artiele on this subject by M. Arago, in the Aanuaire for 1833. 
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of Theon, and elsewhere, the appearances of the moon in different phases are 
described as prognosticating the weather for a certain time to come :— 
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Sin ortu quarto, (namque is certissimus auctor), 
Pura, neque obtusis per ccelum cornibus ibit, 
Totus et ille dies, et qui nascentur ab illo, 
Exactum ad mensem pluvia ventisque carebunt. 
Virgil. Georg. lib. i. lin. 432 


If the horns of the lunar crescent on the third day after new moon are sharply 
and clearly defined, the weather may be expected to be fair during the ensuing 
month. 

Let us see how far this prognostic will stand the test of rational exami- 
nation. The lunar crescent is produced by a peculiar relation of position 
which subsists between the aspects of the moon presented to the sun 
and to the earth. If only half the hemisphere which receives the sun’s 
light be presented towards the earth, the moon is exactly halved; if a 
quarter of the hemisphere be turned to the earth the moon is a crescent, and 
its age is then nearly four days. When its age is less than two days, 
therefore, less than an eighth of its illuminated hemisphere is presented 
to our planet, and consequently it appears as a very thin crescent. It 
is evident that these effects, if seen through perfectly transparerit space, 
could not alter with circumstances, and that in the same position of the 
moon, with respect to the earth and sun, the crescent must be at all times 
equally sharp and distinct. But when the moon is viewed (as it is by us) 
through an atmosphere from thirty to forty miles high— that atmosphere 
being liable to be more or less loaded with imperfectly transparent va- 
pours — it will be seen with more or less distinctness, according to the 
varying transparency of the medium through which it is viewed. The fact, 
therefore, of the crescent appearing distinct and well-defined, or obscurely and 
with the points of the horns blunted, is merely a consequence of our atmo- 
sphere being at one time more pure, clear, and transparent, than at another. 

When the moon is under three days old, it is only visible for a short time 
after sun-set; and, therefore, the phenomenon in question can only be ob- 
served in the evening, a little above the western horizon. ‘This prognostic of 
Aratus then may be thus translated : ‘* When the atmosphere above the west- 
‘ern horizon, soon after sun-set, on the third day of the moon, is serene, 
“ the weather will be fair for the remainder of the month; but if it be 
** loaded with vapours, the contrary event will ensue.” 

All the world, says Arago, will doubtless reject the prognostic when thus 
stated ; nevertheless, the words only in which it is expressed are changed, 
the meaning being absolutely the same. 

But what shall be the import of this prognostic, if (as must frequently 
happen) the horns of the crescent, during the same evening, be at one time 
well, and at other ill defined; at one time sharp and distinct, and at an- 
other time blunt and confused? Are we then to infer contradictory proposi- 
tions? Shall the prognostic be true for both, or false for both? 
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Another prognostic of Aratus is, that if'on the etre: the moon project 
no shadow, we are to expect bad weather during the month : 

As we have already observed, the light of the moon, or rather the light of 
the sun reflected from the moon, must in reality be always the same; and 
would, in fact, always appear the same in like positions to an eye placed 
beyond the limits of our atmosphere. The presence or absence of shadow is 
merely an indication of a certain intensity of light, having reference to the 
sensibility of the human eye. ‘That the moon in a certain phase should at 
one time produce, and at another time not produce a shadow, is therefore 
merely an indication that the atmosphere through which her light has 
passed is, at one time, more transparent than at another. Nowas the pure 
atmosphere has always the same degree of transparency, these varying 
effects can only proceed from the vapours which are mixed with it; and thus, 
as before, the moon in this case is only a sign of a certain state of the air at 
a particular time and in a particular direction. 

The fourth day of the moon is selected, because, on that day, if the atmo- 
sphere be very free from vapours, the light of the crescent 1s Just sufficient to 
produce a shadow; but, if any considerable quantity of vapours be present 
in the atmosphere, (even though they should not constitute what is called a 
cloud) they may impair its transparency so much as to deprive the faint 
light of the lunar crescent of the power of producing a shadow. Thus, as 
in the former case, the moon is here used as a meteorological instrument to 
ascertain the humidity of the air, and that only in the western direction at 
or after sun-set; so that, when translated into its true metecrological lan- 
guage, this prognostic is equivalent to that to which we have just adverted. 

Varro, as quoted by Pliny, gives the following meteorological maxim :— 
Nascens Luna si cornu superiore obatro surget, pluvias decrescens dabit ; si 
inferiore, ante plenilunium ; si in media nigritia illa fuerit, imbrem in pleno. + 

“If the new moon have its upper horn darkened, the declining moon will 
be attended with rain; if the new moon have its inferior horn darkened, 
there will be rain before full moon; and if the middle of the crescent be 
darkened, there will be rain at the full moon.’ 

The obscurity here mentioned must, like those already alluded to, be 
produced by atmospheric vapours, rendering the medium through which the 
crescent is beheld imperfectly transparent. If two lines be conceived to be 
drawn from the eye of the observer in the direction of the points of the 
horns, and an intermediate line’ towards the middle of the crescent, it 
will be evident that these lines will diverge from one another very slightly. 
Now the obscurity of either the upper or lower horn, or of the middle, the 
other parts being clear, would only indicate the presence of imperfectly 
transparent vapour in the direction of one of these lines, from which the 
others are free. To what then will this prognostic amount? that, if 
the highest of these lines happen to encounter, at any point of the space 
which it traverses, a sufficient quantity of vapourous matter to render the 
superior horn indistinct, rain may be expected towards the decline of the 
moon ; if a like portion of vapour be found in the direction of the middle 
line, from which the other two lines are free, rain may be expected at full of 
the moon ; and if the obscure vapour be in the direction of the line to the 
lower horn, rain may be expected in the increase of the moon! It is pre- 
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sumed that the absurdity of all this is sufficiently glaring; but it will be 
rendered more so if it be considered that, by the spectator changing his 
position through a distance of a few hundred yards, he may so place himself 
that the vapour which obscures the upper horn in one position, will obscure 
the middle in another, and the lower horn in the third. What becomes then 
of the prediction? Are we to infer that the same little portion of vapour 
suspended in the air will produce rain at three different times in the month 
at three places situate a short distance asunder ? 

‘The truth is, that the ancient prognostics, whether derived from the 
moon, from the sun, or from the stars, were, in the first instance, used legi- 
timately as mere indications of the state of the atmosphere by persons too 
simple-minded and uneducated to trouble themselves much with the philo- 
sophy of cause and effect; but when these appearances came into the hands 
of philosophers, they were, at once, elevated to the rank of physical causes, 
and their dominion extended in proportion to the dignity and importance 
thus conferred upon them. Such notions were in keeping with a philoso- 
phy which made the moon the boundary between corruption, change and 
passiveness, on the one hand, and the active powers of nature on the other. 
‘¢ Thus,” says Horsley *, “the uncertain conclusions of an ill-conducted 
analogy, and false metaphysics, were mixed with the few simple precepts 
derived from observation, which probably made the whole of the science of 
prognostication in its earliest and purest state.” 

Although, from age to age, the particular circumstances and appearances 
connected with the moon, by which atmospheric vicissitudes were pro- 
gnosticated, were changed, still the faith of mankind in general in her 
influence on the weather has never been shaken, and even at the present 
day, when knowledge is so widely diffused, and physical science brought, as 
it were, to the doors of all who have the slightest pretension to education, 
this belief is all but universal. Many, it is true, may discard predictions 
which affect to define, from day to day, the state of the weather. ‘There 
are few, however, who do not look for a change of the weather with a change 
of the moon. It is a belief nearly universal, that the epochs of new and 
full moon are in the great majority of instances attended by a change of 
weather, and that the quarters, though not so certain, are still times when 
a change may be probably expected. ‘Those who have least faith in the 
meteorological influence of the moon, extend their belief thus far. 

There are two ways in which this question may be considered. It may 
be asked whether by the known principles of physics the moon can have 
any, and if any, what influence on our atmosphere? And whether that 
influence be such as would cause a change of weather at the epochs of the 
principal phases? Or, on the other hand, we may limit the inquiry to the 
mere matter of fact, and ask whether by immediate observation it has been 
found that the epochs of the chief lunar phases have been in the majority 
of instances attended by changes of weather? or to put the question more 
generally, whether any periodicity of atmospheric phenomena is actually 
observed to correspond with the moon’s phases ? 

It would seem at first view that neither of these inquiries could be 
attended with any doubt or difficulty; yet the case is quite otherwise. The 
former, involving as it does the whole theory of the moon’s attraction on 
our atmosphere, modified by a multitude of disturbing causes, is a physical 


problem as difficult and complicated as could well be propounded. Indeed 


* See a paper on the Groundlessness of Lunar Influence, Philosophical Transactions, 1775, 
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it is one, taken in its most comprehensive form, which does not admit of 
solution in the present state of physical science. The latter, being merely 
a question of fact and observation, is not attended, properly speaking, with 
ultimate difficulty, but it is one which would require a course of observation, 
carefully and accurately conducted, continued for a series of years. Such 
observations, when skilfully examined and discussed, would furnish grounds 
for safe ard certain conclusions. - But such observations have not yet been 
carried to the necessary extent. . 

If the question of fact were, whether there be any obvious and glaring 
correspondence of periodicity between the lunar phases and the atmospheric 
vicissitudes, it wre bs be instantly answered in the negative. For, although 
we do not possess sufficiently accurate and long-continued series of observ- 
ations to decide the question whether the moon has any atmospheric influ- 
ence, however small, we possess a sufficient body of ascertained facts to 
justify the conclusion that her influence is certainly not considerable, and 
that, whatever be its amount, it is probably in a great degree obliterated by 
the vast number of modifying and disturbing causes which are constantly in 
action. 

Let us consider for a moment the theoretical question. If the moon can 
act upon our atmosphere by attraction as she acts on the waters of the ocean, 
she will produce atmospheric tides similar to those of the waters. The greater 
mobility of air will cause those tides to be formed more rapidly than the 
water tides; and it may be, perhaps, assumed that the tide of the atmo- 
sphere will always be placed either exactly or very nearly under the moon. 
Thus, as there is high water twice daily, so would there be high air twice 
daily ; and the times of this air tide would correspond with the moments of 
the transit of the moon over the meridian above and below the horizon. 

The same causes also which at new and full moon produce spring tides, 
and at the quarters neap tides, would produce spring and neap atmospheric 


tides at the same epochs. At new and full moon, therefore, the air ought 
to be higher daily at noon and midnight than at any other times during the 


month; and, on the other hand, at the quarters it ought to be lower. 

If then the barometer be observed twice daily, viz. at the times of the 
moon's transit over the meridian above and below the horizon, it ought (so 
far as it will be affected by the sun and moon) to be highest at new and full 
moon, and, lowest at the quarters. Now as the rise of the barometer generally 
indicates fair weather, and its fall foul weather, the conclusion to which this 
would lead would be, that the epochs of new and full moon should be 
generally fair, while at the quarters bad weather would prevail. 

This, however, is not the popular opinion. The traditional maxim is, 
that A CHANGE may be looked for at new and full moon; that is, if the 
weather be previously fair, it will become foul ; if previously foul, fair. 

M. Arago has made an ingenious attempt at the evaluation of the very 
minute effect of what we have called atmospheric tides. To comprehend 
his reasoning, it will be only necessary to consider that at new and full moon 
the sun and moon pass the meridian above and below the horizon together ; 
and, therefore, that high air or atmospheric tide must at these times take 
place at noon and midnight; low air would therefore occur about six hours 
before and after these epochs, that is, at 6 a. M. and 6 Pp, M. Thus, so far 


as the attraction of the moon affects the atmosphere, the barometer, which rises 


and falls as the atmosphere rises and falls, would be affected by an ascending 
movement for six hours before noon and midnight, and for six hours after 
these times. But, when the moon is in the quarters, being then one-fourth 
of the heavens removed before or behind the sun, it will pass the meridian, 
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whether above or below the horizon, about six hours later or earlier than the 
sun. At the quarters, therefore; the atmospheric tides would occur about 
6a.M.or6p.M. Thus, at the quarters the barometric column, so far as it 
is influenced by the moon’s attraction, would be affected with a descending 
motion for about six hours before noon and midnight, and an ascending 
motion for about six hours after these times. It will be evident, that if we 
were in a condition to estimate the amount of these barometric movements, 
we should be at once in a condition to declare the amount of the lunar 
attraction on our atmosphere. 

But these effects, if appreciable at all, are modified by at least one other 
influence, which has been the subject of certain and satisfactory observation. 
There is a daily fluctuation in the barometric column, called the diurnal 
variation, which has an obvious relation to the apparent diurnal motion of 
the sun, and which probably is caused by solar heat. It is observed that the 
barometric column falls daily from nine in the morning till noon. In 
Europe, this effect is frequently obliterated by other disturbing causes; but 
it is always observable when a mean is taken of observations continued for 
any considerable number of days. ‘This diurnal variation will be combined 
with the effect of the lunar attraction in the results of the observations. 
Now at new and full moon these causes produce contrary effects on the 
barometric column. During the three hours preceding noon, the lunar at- 
traction has a tendency to impart to it an ascending movement; while, by 
reason of the diurnal variation, it would have at the same time a descending 
movement; the result would consequently be the difference of the two effects. 
If the diurnal variation were equal to the effects of the moon’s attraction, 
the motions would neutralise each other, and the column would be station- 
ary; but if they be unequal, the column will ascend or descend by their 
difference. 

At the quarters, these two effects will conspire in producing a descendin 
movement of the barometric column during three hours before noon, ial 
the result of observation will be a descent equal to the sum of the two 
effects. 

Observations, therefore, made at and before noon, at the times of new 
and full moon, and at the quarters, ought to supply estimates of the sum 
and the difference of these two physical effects; and if such observations be 
continued for a sufficient length of time, a mean estimate may be obtained 
from which the effects of disturbing causes will be eliminated. M. Arago 
has applied this method of investigation to a series of observations conducted 
for twelve years in Paris; and he has found that the effect of the lunar at- 
traction on the barometer, produced between the high and low states of the 
atmosphere corresponding to high and low water, cannot exceed the six 
hundredth part of an inch—a quantity too small to be appreciated by any 
meteorological instruments ; and, certainly, such as would produce no sensible 
effect on the atmosphere. 

It is evident, then, that if the moon has any influence on our atmosphere, 
that influence does not proceed from any cause analogous to that which 
produces the tides of the ocean; and therefore, that the fact that the moon 
does produce such tides can afford no countenance to her imputed 
meteorological influence. 

But it may be said, that although the moon may not affect the atmosphere 
by her gravitation, yet she may influence it by her light, or by electrical or 
magnetical emanations, or, in fine, by some occult physical causes not yet 
discovered by astronomers. This is an objection which, from its vagueness: 


and indefiniteness, is difficult to be rebutted by any means which theory 
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can furnish. It is known that the light of the moon concentrated In a point 
by the most powerful burning lenses 1s incapable of producing the slightest 
sensible effect on the most susceptible thermometer ; neither is it found to 

roduce any effects of electrical or magnetical or chemical — It may 
- assumed generally that the effects commonly imputed to ssn te in 
producing change of weather at her principal phases _ sO ee ictory, 
that it is impossible to imagine any physical cause which could account for 
them. If the new and full moon, and the quarters, are attended by changes 
of weather, the cause producing this effect, under the same circumstances, 
has incompatible influences: if fair weather precede the phase, the supposed 
physical cause must be such as to be capable of converting it into foul 
weather; and if foul weather precede the phase, the same cause must Convert 
it into fair weather. It will be admitted that it is hard to imagine aay 
physical agent whatever, which, under precisely the same circumstances, 
shall produce, upon the same body, effects so opposite. bMS 

But let us dismiss the theoretical view of the question, and inquire as to 
the facts. Has it been found, as a matter of fact, that the epochs which 
mark the principal phases of the moon have been, in the majority of 
cases, attended with a change of weather? Before this question can be 
satisfactorily answered, it will be indispensable that the meaning of the 
phrase, change of weather, be distinctly understood. An observer who is 
predisposed to a belief in the influence of lunar phases, will consider himself 
warranted in classing as a change of weather, every transition from a calm 
to a wind, whether feeble or forcible—every change from a clear and serene 
firmament to one ever so little clouded—from a firmament a little clouded 
to one quite covered. He will consider the change from a day absolutely 
free from rain to one in which a few drops may chance to fall, as well entitled 
to be recorded as a change of weather as if the transition had been from a 
day absolutely fair to one of incessant rain. —On the other hand, a dis- 
believer in the lunar influences will class all very slight changes as settled 
weather, and will only register as changes those ofa very decisive character. 
These are difficulties hard to remove; but, unless they be removed, how is 
it possible to compare together, with any probability of arriving at truth, 
the records of different observers? What value or importance are we to 
attach to the results of any such observations, unless the prejudices of the 
observer are admitted into our estimate ? 

Toaldo has given the results of a comparison of observations continued 
for forty-five years at Padua, in which changes of weather are recorded in 
juxtaposition with the lunar phases. Without detailing the particulars of 
these calculations, we may state at once the following results of them. He 
found that for every seven new moons the weather changed at six and was 
settled only at one; for every six full moons, the weather changed at five 
and was settled at one; for every three epochs of the quarters there were 
two changes of weather. 

He also examined the state of the weather in reference to the moon’s dis 
tance from the earth, which is subject to considerable variation. The 
position of the moon when most distant from the earth is called apogee, 
and her position when nearest is called perigee. He found that of every 
six passages of the moon through perigee there were five changes of weather } 
and of every five through apogee, there were four changes of weather. 

It is clear that, if these results would bear the test of rigid examination, 
they would be decisive in favour of the popular notion of the influence 
of the lunar phases. But Jet us see in what manner Toaldo conducted his 
inquiry. 


was himself an avowed believer in the Junar influence, not merely 


He 
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upon the atmosphere, but even on the state of organised matter.* In his 
memoir he has not informed us what atmospherical changes he has taken 
as changes of weather; and it is fair to presume that the bias of his mind 
would lead him to class the slightest vicissitudes under this head. But fur- 
ther, Toaldo, in recording the changes of weather coinciding with the epochs 
of the phases, did not confine himself to changes which took place upon 
the particular day of the phase. On the pretext that time must be allowed 
for the physical cause to produce its effect, he took the results of several 
days. At the new and full moon he included in his enumeration all changes 
which took place two or three days before, or two or three days after the 
day of new or full moon; while for the quarters he only included the day 
preceding and the day following the phase; and for epochs not coin- 
cident with the lunar phases, he only counted the changes of weather which 
took place on the particular day in question. 

It appears then, that by the changes coinciding with a new and full moon 
recorded by Toaldo, are understood any changes occurring within the space 
of from three to five days; for the changes recorded at the quarters, are to be 
understood those which occurred within the space of two or three days; and 
for those not coinciding with the phases, the changes which occurred on 
a particular day. It will not, we presume, require much mathematical 
sagacity to perceive that the results of such an inquiry must have been just 
what ‘Toaldo tound them to be; and that, if instead of taking the epochs of 
the lunar phases he had taken any other periods whatsoever, and tried them 
by the same test, he would have arrived at the same results. Five days at 
the new and full moons would include rather more than a third of the 
entire lunar month; and, thus, a third of all the changes of weather which 
occurred in that period, were ascribed by ‘Toaldo to the lunar influence at 
these epochs. 

Professor Pilgram has examined a series of observations on the lunar 
phases as connected with the changes of weather, made at Vienna, and con- 
tinued from 1763 to 1787—a period of twenty-five years; and he has 
found that, of every hundred cases of the phases, the proportion of the 
occurrence of changes to that of a settled state of the weather was as 
follows :— 

Changes. Settled Weather. 
- 58 - - 42 
63 - - 37 


New moons 
Full moons 


Quarter - - - - 63 - - 37 
Perigee - - - - - 72 - - 98 
Apogee - - - - - 64 - ~ 36 
New moon at perigee - - 80 ~ - 20 
New moon at apogee - - 64 - - 36 
Full moon at perigee - - 8i - - 19 


Full moon at apogee ~ - 68 o - §2 


Admitting these results, it would follow, contrary to popular belief and 
to the observations of Toaldo, that the new moon is the least active of the 
phases ; and that the full moon and quarters are equally active ; also that 
the influence of perigee, or the nearest position of the moon, is greater 
than that of any of the phases, while the influence of apogee, or its greatest 
distance, is equal to that of the quarters and full moon, and greater than that 
of the new moon. 

* Who has not known by his own experience how much more rapidly the nails and hair grow 
when they are cut during the increasing moon, than when they are cut in the decline of the moon? 


Toaldo, Saggio Meteorologico, ed. 1770, p. 56. 
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But Pilgram’s calculations are liable to objections similar to those to 
which Toaldo’s are obnoxious. Like Toaldo, he included in his enumer- 
ation of changes corresponding to the phases, changes which occurred the 
days preceding and following the phases: this being the case, the only 
wonder is that the proportion which he has found — especially for the new 
moon —is not more favourable to his hypothesis. But, independently of 
this, Pilgram’s results are not entitled to any confidence: they bear inter- 
nal evidence of their inaccuracy; and besides, the observations were not 
continued for a sufficient length of time to give a safe and certain conclusion, 

In the years 1774 and 1775 Dr. Horsley directed his attention to this 
question, and published two papers in the Philosophical Transactions, (to 
which we have already adverted,) with a view to dispel the popular prejudice 
on the subject of lunar influences. Horsley’s observations, however, were con- 
fined to so short a period of time (two years), that they could not be expected 
to afford any satisfactory results. He found that in the year 1774 there 
were only two changes of weather which corresponded with the new moon, 
and none with the full moon; and that in the year 1775 there were onl 
four changes which corresponded with the new moon, and three with the 
full moon. 

Dismissing then this popular notion of the correspondence of changes of 
weather with the lunar phases, Jet us consider the question of lunar influ- 
ences in a more general point of view, and see whether observation has su 
plied any ground for the supposition of any relation of periodicity between 
the moon and the weather. M. Schubler examined this question with 
considerable care so recently as 1830, and published the results of his ob- 
servations, which, shortly after, were re-examined by M. Arago. 

Schubler’s calculations were founded on meteorological observations 
made at Munich, Stuttgard, and Augsburg for twenty-eight years.* His 
object was to ascertain whether any correspondence existed between the 
lunar phases and the quantity of rain which fell in different parts of the 
month. He defined a rainy day to be one in which a fall of rain or snow 
was recorded in the Meteorological Journals, provided it affected the rain 
gauge to an extent exceeding the six-hundredth part of an inch. 

The following are the results of his observations of the number of wet 


days, which occurred in each quarter of the month and in each half of the 
month: — 








Numper or Wert Days. 





From|F ei, From|F rom 






































Within) 1809 | 1813 | 1817 | 1821 | 1825 

20 to to to to to 
| years, 1812.}1816.| 1820. 1694. 168m 

From the new moon to the first quarter 764: | 132 149. 145 179 166 
From the first quarter to the full moon 845! 145] 169! 173 180 | 178 
From the full moon to the last quarter 761 | 124) 145 | 162 | 166 | 164 
From the last quarter to the new moon 696 | 110} 139} 1385} 153 | 159 
During the increase of the moon - 1609 | 277| 311 | 318 | 359 | 344 
During the decline of the moon - 1457 | 2371 984! 2971319 323 
Excess during the first interval - 152| 43} 27| 21| 40) 21 








1809 to 1812 inclusive; and # 


» . — we 6) . . 3 : 
At Munich, 1781 to 1788 inclusive; at Stuttgard, from 
Augsburg from 1813 to 1828 inclusive. f 
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M. Schiibler also calculated the number of rainy days which happened 
upon the days of the principal phases, including not merely the days of new 
and full moons and the quarters, but also the days of the octants interme- 
diate between these. ‘The following table includes the results at which he 
arrived ; first, for twenty years ’ observation, and then for the whole period of 
twenty-eight years. He took at each phase the mean of two consecutive 
days, ‘with a view to obliterate the effects of disturbing causes, and obtain a 
more regular series of numbers: — 


















































Numaer or Wer Days. 
During 20 years. During 28 years, 
On the | Mean of On the {| Mean of 
day. two days. day. two days. 
On the day of the new moon” - 105 109 148 148 
On the succeeding day - - 113 i 148 
On the day of the first octant - 119 117 152 150 
On the succeeding day -~— - 115 148 . 
On the day of the first quarter mn 112 156 153 
On the succeeding day - 113 7 151 ¥ 
On the day of the second octant 124 196 164 165 
On the succeeding day — - - 128 a 167 ees 
| On the day of the full moon - 116 , 162 
; 115 ‘ 161 
| On the succeeding day - - 113 161 
On the day of the third octant | 195 117 161 155 
| On the succeeding day = - - 109 150 be 
} 
On the day of the last quarter 92 | og 130 135 
On the succeeding day —- e324 96 : 140 mf 
On the day of the fourth octant 100 04, 138 133 
On the succeeding day — - - 88 129 se 
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T hie tubibes agree in indicating, with soleratila clatutsdan an increase of 
the number of rainy days from the new moon to the second octant, that is, 
from the day of new moon to the eleventh day of the moon’s age; after- 

wards there is a gradual decrease, the minimum occurring between the last 
quarter and the fourth octant. 

So far as these observations may be relied upon, it would follow, that, in 
the places where they were made, out of ev ery 10,000 rainy days, the follow- 


ing are the number ‘of these days which w ould happen at the different lunar 
phases : — 


New moon . - - - 806 
lirst octant - a ~ - 306 
First quarter - ~ « - $25 
Second octant - - - - 34l 
Full moon - ~ - - 337 
Third octant - - - - 313 
Last quarter - - os - 284 


Fourth octant ~ = « - 290 
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Now, as there are twenty-nine days and a half in the lunar month, if we 
suppose the fall of rain to be distributed equally through every part of the. 
month, the total number of these 10,000 days which should happen: on the 
eight days of the phases, would be found by a simple proportion; since it 
would bear to 10,000 the same proportion that 8 bears to 294: the number 
would therefore be 2712. Whereas it appears, from the above table, that 
the actual number which fell upon these days was 2502: it appears, 
therefore, that less than the proportional amount occurred upon them. 

Pilgram had already, in 1788, attempted to ascertain the influence of the 
lunar phases on the fall of rain; and he found, that in every hundred cases 
there were twenty-nine days of rain on the full moon, twenty-six at the new 
moon, and twenty-five at the quarters. 

The preceding observations refer only to the number of wet days, 
Schiibler, however, also directed his inquiries to the influence of the lunar 
phases on the quantity of rain and on the clearness of the atmosphere. 
From observations continued for sixteen years at Augsburg, including 
199 lunations, he obtained the following results :— 























Number of | Number of | Quantity of rain 
Eprocns. clear days in | overcast days | in 16 years, in 
16 years. | in 16 years. inches. 

New moon 31 61 26°551 
First quarter 38 57 24°597 
Second octant 25 65 26°728 
Full moon 26 61 24686 
Last quarter 41 53 | 19°536 


hg nA tae a 





In this table, by a clear day is meant such days as exhibited a cloudless 
sky at seven in the morning, and at two and nine o’clock in the afternoon; 
those which were not clear at these hours were counted as cloudy days. 

These results are in accordance with the former. It appears that the 
number of clear days is more frequent in the last quarter, which is an 
epoch at which, by the former method of inquiry, the number of rainy days 
was least; also the number of cloudy days is greatest at the second octant, 
which is a period at which the number of rainy days was found to be 
greatest; also the depth of rain agrees with this being greatest about the 
second octant, and least at the last quarter. , 

Schibler extended his inquiries to the influence of the moon’s distance 
on rain; and he found, that, on examining 371 passages of the moon through 
the positions of her extreme limits of distance, during the seven days nearest 
to perigee it rained 1169 times; and during the seven days nearest to 
apogee it rained 1096 times. Thus, ceteris paribus, the nearer is the moon 
to the earth the greater would be the chances of the rain. 

From observations of Pilgram at Vienna, (which, however, are much less 
to be depended on) it appears that the proportion of the prevalence of rain, 
between perigee and apogee, is that of nine to five, — an improbable result. 

Irom all that has been stated, it can scarcely be denied that there exists 
some permanent and regular correspondence between the prevalence of rail 
and the phases of the moon. What that exact correspondence is, remains 
for more extended and accurate observations to inform us; meanwhile, that 
rain falls more frequently about three days before full moon, and less fre- 
quently about four or five days before new moon than at other parts of 
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the month, seems to be a conclusion attended, to say the least, with some 
degree of probability. 

Schiibler also examined the question of a correspondence between the 
direction of the wind and the lunar phases, and found that winds from the 
south and south-west became more and more frequent at those periods of the 
month at which rain was also observed to increase, and that such winds were 
more and more rare, while winds in the contrary direction occurred oftener 
towards those epochs of the month when least rain was observed to prevail. 
These results, it will be seen, are quite in accordance; and the question 
respecting the mode of action by which the periods of rain are produced, 
would be reduced to the question of the physical action by which the moon 
affects the currents of the atmosphere. 

The connection of barometric indications with atmospheric phenomena is 
so obvious, that the inquiry, as to a correspondence between the lunar phases 
and the variations of the barometer, could scarcely escape the attention of 
meteorologists. M. Flaugergues accordingly made a series of observations 
at Viviers (in the department of Ardéche) in France, which were continued 
from 1808 to 1828, a period of twenty years, on the heights of the baro- 
meter in relation to the lunar phases: that the influence of the sun might 
be always the same, the observations were made at noon, and the heights 
of the barometer were reduced to what they would be at the temperature 
of melting ice. The following are the mean heights of the barometer, 
deduced from these observations. 


New moon - - - - 29°748 
lirst octant - - - 29°74] 
First quarter - - - - 29°740 
Second octant - - - 29.716 
Full moon - - - - 99736 
‘Third octant 7% - - - 29°75) 
Last quarter - - - 29°772 
Fourth octant - - - - 29°744 


Hence it appears that the height of the barometer is least about four days 
before full moon, and greatest six or seven before new moon. Now these 
are about the times at which the investigations of Schibler give the greatest 
and least quantity of rain: and, since the fall of the barometer generally in- 
dicates a tendency to rain, these results are in accordance. Although it 
must be admitted that the variation of the barometer is in this case so 
minute, that a sensible effect could hardly be expected from it, still, though 
minute, it is quite distinct and decided. 

M. Haugergues also observed the mean height of the barometer when 
the moon was at her greatest and least distances from the earth ; and found 
that at perigee it was 29°713, and at apogee 29°753. 

So far, therefore, as this small difference can be supposed to indicate any 
thing, it would indicate greater prevalence of rain at perigee than at apogee; 
which is in accordance with the observations of Schibler. 

“In spite, therefore,” says M. Arago, “ of the distance which separates 
Stuttgard from Viviers, and in spite of the difference of methods pursued, 
and the difference of instruments used, MM. Flaugergues and Schiibler 
have arrived at analogous results.” It seems very difficult, therefore, at 
present, not to admit that the moon exercises upon our atmosphere an 
action — very small, it is true, — but which is, nevertheless, appreciable even 
with the instruments which meteorologists commonly use. 

We have shown that the theory of the moon’s attraction, applied to explain 
F 4 
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heric tides similar to those of the ocean, would lead to the conclusion 
that the height of the barometer observed at noon, when the moon is in her 
uarters, would be less than its height at noon at new and full moon. 
bservation, however, shows the very reverse as a matter of fact. ‘The 
observations of M. Flaugergues give the mean height of the barometer at 
quadratures 29°756, and at new and full moon 29°739; the height at 
uadratures being in excess to the amount of 0°017. This result has been 
Zacher confirmed by the more recent observations of M. Bouvard at the 
Paris observatory: he has found the mean height of the barometer at the 
uarters 29°786, and at new and full moon 29°759 ; the excess at the quarters 
being 0°027. 

Although therefore it cannot be denied, that there exists a relation be- 
tween the barometric column and the Junar phases, yet it is not the relation 
which the theory of atmospheric tides would indicate; and, by whatever 
physical influence the effect may be produced, it is certainly not the gravi- 
tation of the moon affecting our atmosphere in a manner analogous to that 
by which she affects the waters of the ocean. 

Any physical effects which depend on the relative positions of the sun and 
moon, as seen from the earth, would necessarily occur in the same order 
throughout the year, when these two luminaries themselves have correspond- 
ing positions in the heavens on the same days of the year. At a very early 
epoch in the history of astronomical discovery it was known, that after the 
lapse of nineteen years the sun and moon assume, on successive days of the 
year, the same relative positions. ‘Thus, for example, if the moon were 
ninety degrees behind the sun on a certain day of a certain month in the 
year 1800, it would be ninety degrees behind the sun on the same day of 
the same month in the year 1819,—and again, in the year 1838, and so 
on; but on the same day of the same month in any intermediate year, it 
would have a different relative position with respect to the sun. This cycle 
of nineteen years was known to the Greeks, and was called the metonic 
cycle, from Meton, its reputed discoverer; and it has always been used as a 
convenient method of calculating eclipses and other phenomena depending 
on the relative positions of the sun and moon. In a solar eclipse, the sun 
and moon must occupy nearly the same position in the heavens; and, in a 
lunar eclipse, nearly opposite positions: it is evident, therefore, that if an 
eclipse occur on any day in any given year, an eclipse of the same kind 
must occur on the corresponding day in every nineteenth succeeding year. 

The tides, depending, as they do, on the relative positions of the sun and 
moon, would be calculated with facility by means of the same cycle} and 
meteorologists who hold the doctrine that atmospheric vicissitudes depend 
solely or chiefly upon the relative aspects of the sun and moon, have favoured 
the doctrine, that there is a general cycle of weather, the period of which 
corresponds with that which we have now noticed. Thus they hold, that 
the general changes of the weather succeed each other in the same, or almost 
the same order, throughout every successive period of nineteen years. 

We shall not here object, on theoretical grounds, to the doctrine that the 
true amount of the metonic cycle is not precisely nineteen years. But it is 
subject to a stronger objection, founded on the principles which its sup- 
porters themselves rely upon. The attraction of bodies, in virtue of their 
gravitation, increases in the same proportion as the square of the distance 
diminishes; and as we have already stated that the moon’s distance from the 
earth is variable to an extent not inconsiderable, it is evident, that her in- 
fluence on the atmosphere ought to be expected to depend much more on that 
variation of distance than on her relative position with respect to the sun. 
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Now, although the cycle of nineteen years corresponds with the changes of 
her relative position to the sun —as seen from the earth, yet it has no corre- 
spondence whatever with the variation of her distance; and, although, on each 
day of each succeeding"period of nineteen years, she will have the same appa- 
rent position relatively to the sun, she will not have the same distance from the 
earth, and, therefore, will not exert the same attraction on our atmosphere. 

Seeing, then, that the theory of the moon’s attraction does not lend its 
unqualified support to this assumed period of nineteen vears as a cycle of 
weather, let us see how far fact and observation countenance such a meteo- 
rological period. M. Arago (to whom we are indebted for the most com- 
plete investigation of this question, and for the collection of the labours of 
others upon it) has successfully shown that observation affords no counte- 
nance or confirmation whatever to this hypothesis. 

It has been said, that the years 1701, 1720, 1739, 1758 and 1777, being 
corresponding years in successive intervals of nineteen years, show in the 
different months the same characters of weather. Now to try this fact, it 
will be necessary to adopt some distinct test of the character of the seasons 
which has in it nothing arbitrary, and about which two observers cannot 
differ. For this purpose we shall take the highest and the lowest tempera- 
ture observed in each of the years, and the annual quantity of rain which 
fell in them respectively :— 


Dates. Temperat. Max. Temp. Min. Rain, inches. 
1701 - - 90°5 - 27°5 - 22°7 
1720 - - 89°5 - 29°33 - 18°3 
1739 - - 92°7 - 28°6 ° 20°4 
1758 - ~ 93:9 - 7°3 


Such is the kind of congruity on which the advocates for the metonic cycle 
rely. If any five years were taken indiscriminately at any given places, the 
extremes of temperature and quantities of rain could scarcely be expected 
to exhibit greater differences. 

M. Arago had extended the comparison to other seasons separated by the 
same interval of nineteen years, or by multiples of nineteen years. 



































Annual quantity 
Years. Max. Temp. Min. Temp. of rain, 
in inches. 

1725 | 889 | eG 186 
1782 90°5 72 235 
1709 87-1 7g 4 239 
1728 87°] | 169 | 17-2 
1710 =| = 831 | 7°3 16-9 
1748 | 98-4 9°3 184 
1711 | 85:3 14:9 268 
1730 882 19°6 17-0 
1733 90°5 282 96 
1771 | 92-7 9°] 19°2 
1734 | 89-4 23-0 18°7 

100°6 11°3 18°9 
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There are here no traces of correspondence in the extremes of tempera- 
ture, or the quantities of rain. It is manifest that any seasons taken at 
hazard would not present greater discordances than are found in the above 
table. 

The variation of the moon’s distance from the earth (to which we have 
more than once adverted) is occasioned by the fact that her path round the 
earth is not circular, but oval — the position of the earth being nearer to 
the one end of the oval than to the other. As the moon, therefore, approaches 
the furthermost extremity of her oval orbit, her distance from the earth 
continually increases until, arriving at that point, it becomes greatest; as she 
moves from that extremity of the orbit to the other end of the oval, her dis- 
tance continually diminishes until, arriving at the other end, it becomes 
least. These variations: of distance are produced every revolution of the 
moon round the earth. Now, owing to a certain change of position to 
which the moon’s orbit is subject, the points which mark her greatest and 
least distances are subject to a slow, gradual, and regular change ; so that 
the points in the heavens at which she reaches her greatest and least dis- 
tances are different every revolution. After the lapse, however, of eight 
years and ten months these points, having traversed the whole circumfer- 
ence of the heavens, resume their former position very nearly: so that the 
actual times, at which the moon is observed at the same distances from the 
earth and also at the same points in the heavens, recur in a cycle the length 
of which is about eight years and ten months. 

So far, therefore, as the vicissitudes of weather can be supposed to be in- 
fluenced by this cause, their period should be such that, after the lapse of 
nine years, the corresponding states of the weather would be, as it were, two 
months in advance: thus, the effect produced in December 1800 would 
again be produced in October 1809, in August 1818, and so on. 

If the purpose be to determine the cycle in which the lunar influence, so 
far as it depends on distance, would produce the same effects upon the same 
days of the year, the duration of the cycle would be six times eight years 
and ten months: for, in six successive intervals of that period, there are 
exactly fifty-three years ; but any less number of periods of eight years and 
ten months do not make a complete number of years. Therefore, after a 
cycle of fifty-three years, the moon being on the same day of each successive 
year at the same distance from the earth, her influence, so far as depends 
on distance, will be the same, and will produce the same effect upon the 
weather. 

Now we cannot better illustrate the loose and inaccurate manner in which 
scientific principles are applied by some meteorologists, than by stating that 
this cycle of eight years and ten months has formed the theoretical grounds 
for a reputed meteorological period of nine years. It has been maintained 
that, through every successive interval of nine years, the changes of weather 
have a general correspondence : thus, if the state of the weather throughout 
the year 1800 be examined, it has been said to correspond with the weather 
throughout the years 1809, 1818, &c. 

That the changes in the position of the points of the moon’s greatest and 
least distance, are insufficient in theory to account for such meteorological 
cyele, we have explained. But let us see how the fact stands. 

‘Toaldo, whose meteorological researches we have adverted to, has stated, 
that at Padua, by resolving a long interval of time into successive periods of 
nine years, the quantities of rain collected in each of these periods were 
equal; but he adds, that this equality would disappear if the whole inter- 
vals were resolved into groups of eight years, or into successive intervals of 
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any other number of years. M. Arago, taking the Italian meteorologist at 
his word, and accepting, without question, his own tables and data, has given 
the following estimate of the quantity of rain which had fallen in successive 
intervals of nine years : — 


In the Nine Years and ending Rain whieh had 
commencing in inclusively in failen at Padua, 
1725 1733 - 325 English inches. 
From 1734 to 1742 - 262 
From 1743 to 175) - 320 
From 1752 to 1760 - 333 
From 1761 to 1769 ~ 320 
Paris gives 
From 1699 to 1707 - 160 French inches. 
From 1708 to 1716 - 166 
From 1717 to 1725 - 131 
From 1726 to 1734 ~ 125 
From (1735 to 1743 - 139 
From 1744 to 1752 - 160 


The confidence to which ‘Toaldo’s reasoning and calculations are entitled 
may be estimated, by comparing the quantities of rain which fall in any 
other intervals ; from which it will be seen that it is not subject to greater 
variation than that which exists among the above results, 

M. Arago gives some amusing examples of the kind of speculation and 
reasoning in which meteorologists sometimes indulge. Some, he says, found 
the assumed cycle of nine years on the passage of Pliny, where he says, that 
every fourth, and, more especially, every eighth year, the seasons undergo 
a kind of effervescence by the revolution of the hundredth moon. Admit- 
ting Pliny’s maxim to be true, and supposing that by the word effervescence 
we are to understand a regular recurrence every eight years of the changes 
of weather which took place in the preceding eight years, what are we to 
conclude? Is not the question here whether the vicissitudes of weather 
recur at intervals of nine years? and the celebrated Roman naturalist speaks 
of a period of only eight years. 

From all that has been stated, it follows, then, conclusively, that the popu- 
lar notions concerning the influence of the lunar phases on the weather have 
no foundation in theory, and no correspondence with observed facts. ‘That 
the moon, by her gravitation, exerts an attraction on our atmosphere, cannot 
be doubted ; but the effects which that attraction would produce upon the 
weather are not in accordance with observed phenomena; and, therefore, 
these effects are either too small in amount to be appreciable in the actual 
state of meteorological instruments, or they are obliterated by other more 
powerful causes, from which hitherto they have not been eliminated. It 
appears, however, by some series of observations, not yet confirmed or con- 
tinued through a sufficient period of time, that a slight correspondence may 
be discovered between the periods of rain and the phases of the moon, 
indicating a very feeble influence, depending on the relative position of 
that luminary to the sun, but having no discoverable relation to the lunar 
attraction. This is not without interest as a subject of scientific inquiry, and 
is entitled to the attention of meteorologists; but its influence is so feeble 
that it is altogether destitute of popular interest as a weather prognostic. It 
may, therefore, be stated, that, as far as observation, combined with theory, 
has afforded any means of knowledge, there are no grounds for the prog- 
nostications of weather erroneously supposed to be derived from the influ- 
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: WEATHER ALMANACKS—THE LATE FROST. 


Iv the weather almanacks presented no other claims to our attention than 
those which rest upon their intrinsic importance, they would assuredly 
never have been noticed by us. We should as soon think of discussing 
their merits among our scientific articles, as of reviewing the performances 
of the penny theatres or the buffoonery of the booths at Bartholomew fair 
in our dramatic criticisms. When, however, we are told that the circulation 
of some of these publications is reckoned by hundreds of thousands, and that 
at a price which would impose a narrow limit on the sale of any ordinary 
brochure of equal bulk; and when we know, as we do, that this enormous 
circulation is not either exclusively or principally confined to the lower and 
less informed classes, but extends to those who are or onght to be the best 
educated and most enlightened, we feel that, however much beneath scien- 
tific criticism such productions may be, they have acquired some claims to 
attention from the success with which they have wrought upon the eredulity 
of the “ most thinking people” in the world. 

It is astonishing, in this age of the diffusion of knowledge, how suscept- 
ible the public mind is of excitement on any topic, the principles of which 
do not lie absolutely on the surface of the most ordinary course of elementary 
education. It was only in the year 1832, that a general alarm spread 
throughout France, lest Biela’s comet, in its progress through the solar 
system, should strike the earth; and the authorities in that country, with a 
view to tranquillise the public, indueed M. Arago, the Astronomer Royal, 
to publish an essay on comets, written in a familiar and intelligible style, to 
show the impossibility of sich an event. 

Several panics in this country, connected with physical questions, have 
occurred within our memory. We had in London a “ water panic,” during 
which the public was persuaded that the water supplied to the metropolis 
was destructive to health and life. While this lasted, the papers teemed 
with announcements of patent filtering machines; solar-microscope makers 
displayed to the terrified Londoners troops of thousand-legged animals dis- 
porting in their daily beverage; publishers were busy with popular treatises 
on entomology, and the public was seized with a general hydrophobia. 
It was in vain that Brande analysed the water at the Royal Institution, and 
Faraday attempted to lecture London into its senses. Knowledge ceased to 
be power ; philosophy lost its authority. Time was, however, more efficacious 
than science; and the paroxysms of the disease having passed through their 
appointed phases, the people were convalescent. We had at another time a 


‘ panic against atmospheric air, during which the inhabitants of the oreat 


metropolis (in a literal sense) scarcely dared to breathe. The combustion of 
coal was denounced as the great evil in this case. Calculations were circu- 
lated of the number of hundred cubic feet of sulphurous gas taken into the 
lungs of each adult inhabitant per annum. ‘The properties of carbonic 
acid were discussed behind counters ; patent furnaces were plentifully in- 
vented and advertised for sale, and parliament was urged to pass a bill for 
the purification of the atmosphere, and to compel all who used fires to 
consume their own smoke. 

A few years ago the people of London were seized with a persuasion that 
bakers used a poisonous substance to bleach the necessary article of food 
which they manufactured, and forthwith a dread-panic arose. A joint-stock 
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digestive brown bread company was immediately formed. ‘ Fancy Baker,” 
a title previously assumed as a recommendation to their customers’ favour, 
was painted over, — brown loaves usurped the places of French rolls, and 
the lacquey, whose master adhered to his old taste in defiance of poison, 
as he sought for white loaves, hummed 

“ Tell me where is fancy bread ? ” 

At present the public has turned its attention to meteorology, and the 
causes which govern the changes of weather are the all-absorbing topic. 
Some of the intelligent conductors of the daily and weekly press have 
seriously descanted on the great advantages which would accrue to the 
farmer, the gardener, the manufacturer, the mariner, and others, from the 
certain prediction of the weather, and look forward, evidently not without 
hope, to an early period when, by the new principles of science discovered 
by a Mr. Murphy, and as he says, “ probably known only to himself,” 

Careful observers may foretel the hour, 
By sure prognostics when to dread a shower! 


Among the gifted individuals to whom it has been vouchsafed to see the 
shadows which coming events cast before them, and who have conferred 
on the public the inestimable benefit of their foreknowledge, the most con- 
spicuous is a gentleman who takes the appellation and appendages of 
P. Murphy, Esquire, M.N.S. What pranomen is indicated by P., we are 
not certainly informed, but we believe it to be that of the patron saint of 
the Emerald Isle, of which this weather-seer is said to be a native. Indeed, 
there is abundant proof of his country, in the prevalence throughout his 
writings of that peculiar species of modesty which is generally considered 
characteristic of the “ Land of Song.” We have, however, looked in vain 
among the many combinations of letters expressing the various learned 
societies in this and other countries for the signification of M.N.S. We 
have found societies designated by every letter of the alphabet, from the 
Astronomical to the Zoological, the letter N alone excepted. 

After all, the name Patrick Murphy may be unwarrantably assumed. 
Francis Moore, physician, has long been so; anda table miscalled Herschel’s 
weather table, gained confidence from its unauthorised adoption of the name 
of that eminent astronomer. Perhaps the Weather Almanack has as little 
relation to the veritable Patrick Murphy, as Herschel’s weather table had 
to the great telescopic observer; and as it was beneath the dignity of Sir 
William even to disavow such trash as the weather table, so Sir Patrick may 
possibly rely on the dignity of his station, and his reputation among the 
numerous members of the N society, as a sufficient refutation of this 
imposture, 

Until the appearance of the Weather Almanack, the pretenders to predic- 
tion confined their forebodings to the general character of the weather at 
particular epochs. In the Weather Almanack, there is, however, a distinct 
prediction for every successive day of the year. Every possible variety of 
weather is reduced under one or other of three denominations — fair, rain, 
and changeable ; one or other of these words being affixed to each day of the 
year. lor some days there is added one or other of the words, frost, 
wind, storm, or thunder. 

A precaution is taken in the preface to explain the meaning in which 
these several terms are intended to be received. 


Fair, means a day in which drought is expected to predominate. 
Rain — a day in which rain is expected to predominate. 


Changeable — a day in which it is uncertain whether drought or rain will pre- 
doniinate, 
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To be enabled fairly to compare the predictions with the facts, it is neces- 
sary that these explanations of the terms fair, rain, and changeable be clearly 
understood. 

Does rain, we would ask, include snow, hail, and sleet?) We must presume 
that it does, since these vicissitudes are not otherwise expressed in the 
almanack. 

Does drought signify any thing more than the absence of rain, snow, or 
sleet? Does it, fr example, include a éhaw, unaccompanied by rain or 
sleet? We shall presume that it does, because otherwise this very common 
state of the weather would have no designation in the nomenclature of che 
Weather Almanack; and we should have a prediction of a severe frost in 
January, without any prediction of the thaw which follows it. 

The term “ predominate,” used in these explanations, we take to refer to 
duration. ‘Thus, if in twenty-four hours rain fall for less than twelve hours, 
the day is to be designated fair, since drought predominates ; and if rain fall 
for more than twelve hours, then the day is to be designated rain, since rain 
predominates. 

The causes which govern the phenomena of weather, being physical agen- 
cies independent of the will or interference of any being, save of Him “ who 
rules the storm,” are as fixed and as certain in their operation, and as 
regular in the production of their effects, as those which maintain and regu- 
late the motions of the solar system. ‘The moment of the rising or setting 
of the sun on any given day of the ensuing year, is, therefore, in the nature 
of things, not more certain than the atmospheric phenomena which will take 
lace on that day. ‘The doubt and uncertainty which attend these events 
baling altogether to our anticipations of them, and not to the things them- 
selves. If our knowledge of meteorology were as advanced as our knowledge 
of astronomy, we should be in a condition to declare the time, duration, and 
intensity of every shower which shall fall during the ensuing year, with as 
much certainty and precision as we are able to foretel the rising, setting, and 
southing of the sun and moon, or the rise and fall of the tides of the ocean. 

When it is said, therefore, that drought or rain is expected to predominate, 
the uncertainty implied by the term expected must be understood to belong 
to the knowledge, or rather ignorance, of him who makes the prediction, and 
not to the event, which, as we have shown, is necessary and not contingent. 

But the most absurd of these explanations is that of the word changeable, 
which is here used in a most novel sense. Changeable weather, in the 
ordinary use of the word, is applied to weather which changes frequently 
and suddenly, at short intervals, from fair and clear to cloudy and wet. But 
the weather-almanack sense of this term is weather in which it is uncertain 
whether drought or rain will predominate. Now, as we have already shown 
that no uncertainty can attend the weather itself, but that the uncertainty 
belongs only to the mind of the author of the Weather Almanack, it will be 
necessary to remember that changeable weather is weather about which the 
said author confesses that he has no foreknowledge. Thus, though for a 
week the face of the heavens continue clear and cloudless, the temperature 
of the air mild and uniform, and the atmosphere calm and still, yet the 
weather during such week might be changeable, according to the Weather 
Almanack, and its author would claim the credit of a prediction fulfilled. In 
fact, every day in the year to which he has annexed the word changeable 
must fulfil his prediction whatever be the state of the weather, since, happen 
what will, no one can doubt the uncertainty of the author’s own mind as to 
the event, when that uncertainty is itself the essence of his prediction. 

The author states, that by wind he means a gale, excluding from this term 
light winds; also, that by storm he means a more violent gale ; and that thun- 
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der and storm are to be considered to a certain extent synonymous, it being 
not always possible to decide in which way these phenomena will develope 
themselves. 

To these explanations we have nothing to object, and have only to say, 
that it were better for the author’s reputation for honesty or sanity, if he 
had carried his indecision to a much greater extent. 

We are told in the preface, that— 

«« When it is taken into account that, as connected with the principles and laws 
of movement, of temperature, &c. &c. in the sun and planets —a totally new 
class of proofs — never, perhaps, so much as supposed to exist by the immortal 
Newton, or by any other, is proposed by the present work ; and which, if found, to 
a certain extent, correct, will have the effect of placing these departments of 
science a century in advance; it will be allowed that, independent of its utility in 
other respects, this should be sufficient to secure it a favourable reception from an 
enlightened public. 

“Ip regard to the principles themselves, on which the calculations of the weather 
are founded, it will be sufficient to say that, as, according to any principles hitherto 
known or recognised, calculations of the kind could not be made, the circumstance 
necessarily presupposes the discovery of others ; and as showing the connexion of 
the latter with, it may be said, every department of the physical sciences, and, 
consequently, with the interests of every class of society —a scientific notice is 
subjoined by the editor, in order that such of the patrons of the almanack as may 
feel disposed to obtain information on the subject, may have the opportunity to 
consult his views.” 

On reading this, we turned with strong feelings of curiosity to the. scien- 
tific notice, in the hope of being informed of the ‘totally new class of proofs, 
never supposed to exist by the immortal Newton, nor by any other.” But, 
alas! so imperfect was our intellectual vision, that we looked in vain, and 
were forced to class ourselves with those others who, in common with * the 
immortal Newton,” not only never supposed such proofs to exist, but cannot 
persuade ourselves even now of their existence. In truth, were it not for the 
high scientific reputation of Mr. Murphy, and the respect we entertain for 
the discrimination of the members of the N society, who elected him 
into their body, we should pronounce the said scientific notice to be as sheer 
and unmitigated nonsense as it has ever been our fortune to encounter. As 
matters stand, however, we must ascribe all to the feebleness of our own 
powers, compared with those of Mr. Murphy. 

Having thus candidly acknowledged our inability to comprehend the 
author’s theory of meteoric action, the sublimity of which we shall not be so 
presumptuous as to doubt, much less to dispute, we must be content with the 
more humble office of comparing the predictions of the Weather Almanack 
with the actual phenomena, so far as time has yet converted the future into 
the past. We have the less hesitation in adopting this test of the validity of 
the author’s principles, as it is one which he has himself courted. 





“The event in reference to these predictions being thus admitted to be in some 
degree contingent, it may be asked, —If certainty cannot be attached to the pre- 
diction, of what use can it be ? — To this we answer, that the exceptions in refer- 
ence to the predictions as marked in the tables, will, it is anticipated, be found to 
bear but a small proportion tothe remainder ; and in our turn we shall demand, if, 
in nine cases out of ten, the event be found to correspond with the prediction, 
does it follow, because one of the anticipated effects, as set down in the table, does 
not take place, that the public is to remain ignorant of the remaining nine? For 
if an objection such as this were valid, it were the same as to say, because the 
quadrature of the circle cannot be found, that the practical parts of mathematics 
should be abandoned: — such exceptions, as in other cases, serve but the more 
fully to prove the rule, as to the correctness of the principles of calculation on 
which the predictions in the tables are founded.” 
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Undoubtedly nothing could be more unreasonable or unphilosophical ; 
nay, we will go farther, and will admit that the author must be classed 
among the great lights of the age, if his predictions be fulfilled even in a 
much smaller ratio than that which he proposes. Nothing can be more true 
than the observation with which he concludes his preface :— 


« It may not, however, be amiss to add, in regard to these principles of calcula- 
tion, that, though by chance the state of the weather at any particular time might 
possibly be predicted, that it is quite different as refers to a number of facts: as 
to attempt to follow the sinuosities of the weather (as in the present almanack) 
from fair to rain, and from rain to fair, even for seven days consecutively, without 
the aid of correct principles, were about the same as to attempt a discourse in an 
unknown tongue; the thing never having been done before ; and for a sufficiently 
simple reason, because it was utterly impossible.” 


Let us see whether the author has “ followed the sinuosities of the wea- 
ther” even for three days successively. 

We write this on Saturday, the 17th of February, having before us, 
on the one hand, the predictions of the Weather Almanack for the first 
forty-eight days of the present year, and, on the other, the meteorological 
journal kept by order of the council of the Royal Society during that time. 

We shall resolve these forty-eight days into three classes: first, those on 
which the weather fulfilled the prediction ; second, those on which the wea- 
ther did not fulfil the prediction ; and, third, those for which no prediction 
was made, which, as we have already shown, is the case of all those days to 
which changeable is annexed. 

In deciding whether the prediction has been fulfilled or not, we have been 
careful to follow those explanations of his terms which the author has very 
properly given in his preface ; and where the character of the day, as recorded 
in the journal of the Royal Society, has been doubtful, as compared with 
the prediction, we have given the author the benefit of it:— 


Prediction fulfilled, Jan. 7, 8. 12, 13. 19, 20. 26, 27, 28. Feb. J. 6. 9, 
10. 13. Number of days, 14. 

Prediction not fulfilled, Jan. 1, 2, 3. 9, 10, 11. 15, 16, 17, 18. 24, 25. 30, 
Si. Feb. 3.8. 12. 14. 16,17. Number of days, 20. 

No. prediction made, Jan. 4, 5, 6. 14. 21, 22, 23. 29. Feb. 2. 4, 5. 7. 11. 
15. Number of days, 14. : 


Thus it appears that, of forty-eight days, the weather corresponded with 
the prediction on fourteen ; it did not correspond with it on twenty; and on 
the fourteen remaining days no prediction was made. 

Now, we will ask, if any person of common observation, acquainted with 
the climate of this country, were to annex to each of the first forty-eight suc- 
cessive days of the year, at hazard, the characters of weather generally found 
to prevail at that season, whether he would not, according to all probability, 
be right in a greater number of cases than fourteen in forty-eight; that is, 
one case in three and a half? 

The predictions of the Weather Almanack, then, fail in seventeen cases 
out of twenty-four! yet this is the production which the public have 
bought, at a high price, by the hundred thousand! This is the production for 
which the demand has been so urgent, and for which the public impatience 
has been so irrepressible, that the shop of the bookseller, like those of bakers 
in a famine, was obliged to be protected by the police, so violent was the 
demand of the thousands who flocked to obtain it! 

By reference to the above table it will be seen, that there is no case in 
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which the predictions have been fulfilled, even for three successive days, 
except from the 26th to the 28th of January inclusive. Even in that case, 
the prediction for the 26th agrees but imperfectly with the event; the pre- 


diction being fair, without mention of wind or frost, while the meteorological 
‘journal says overcast ; brisk wind the whole day; sharp frost. 


Much of the attention which this publication has received has been 
ascribed to the supposed fulfilment of the prediction for the twentieth of 
January, which is marked in the Weather Almanack as the lowest winter 
temperature. This was a fortuitous coincidence, such as happens frequently 
in other cases, as in the fulfilment’of dreams, &c. We shall not insist here 
on the fact, that the twentieth was not the day of greatest cold by the diary 
of the Royal Society, since the thermometer fell a little lower on the six- 
teenth*, because we think it really unimportant. —. 

But it may be said, that, although the prediction has failed as to the 
exact time at which the several changes took place, yet, in the main, the 
changes predicted did take place, and that the prediction “ followed the 
sinuosities of the weather.” 

Let us, then, see how far the predictions in the Weather Almanack will 
bear a comparison with the actual succession of changes. 

Actual succession of changes, Succession of changes predicted. 
Number of days. Number of days. 
6 Mild and warm. 3 Frost. 


14 Frost. Changeable. 
3 Thaw. Trost. 

4 Trost. Changeable. 
4 Thaw. Trost. 

6 Trost. Changeable. 
3 Thaw. Rain. 

8 Frost. Frost. 

— Changeable. 
48 Rain. 

— Frost. 
Changeable. 
Rain. 
Changeable. 
Fair. 
Changeable. 
Rain. 

Fair. 
Changeable. 
Rain and wind. 
“air. 

Rain and wind. 
Changeable. 
Rain. 

Fair and frost. 
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We shall leave it to the skill of our readers to discover where the corre+ 
spondence lies between * the sinuosities of the weather,” and the sinuosi- 
ties of Mr. Murphy’s predictions. 
* The thermometer at the Horticultural Society is said to have been four degrees below zero on 


the night between the 19th and 20th. This is so much at variance with the journal of the ‘Royal 
Society, that we doubt the accuracy of the observation, 
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Dismissing this very absurd publication, to which we have given more 
space than it deserves, we shall merely add, that it is not the only produc- 
tion of the kind which public credulity has fostered into life. Besides the 
eternal Francis Moore, physician, we have also the Meteorological Almanac, 
and Farmers’ and Shipmasters’ Guide, containing the general character of 
the weather all through the year 1838, by Lieutenant Morrison, R.N., 
Member of the London Meteorological Society, and numerous others. 

Without further discussing the prognostications of such persons, or com- 
paring them with facts, we shall merely ask those who appear to afford 
them so easy faith to consider the nature of the physical questions pre- 
tended to be solved, and the qualifications of those who profess to have 
solved them. The investigation of the causes which affect the atmo- 
sphere and produce the vicissitudes of temperature and of drought, is a 
problem of transcendent difficulty, to the solution of which even the most 
extensive powers of modern science are inadequate. It is a problem to 
which, hitherto, scarcely an approximation has been made, even by the 
most eminent natural philosophers: and, as it is one the details of which 
the public in general cannot be expected to understand, they can only 
regulate the confidence which they will place in its pretended solutions by 
the reputation and authority of those who propound them. 

Who, then, it may be asked, are the persons that put forth these pre- 
dictions; and on what grounds do they ask the faith of the public? Among 
these prognosticators is any name found holding a respectable rank in the 
community of science? What have the labours and researches of these 
persons contributed to the actual advancement of our knowledge of nature ? 
What are the works on which their reputations are founded? Do these 
weather prophets possess any of the recognised qualifications, founded on 
education and previous attainments, which would fit them for encountering 
such a problem ? What learned societies in Europe have these pretenders 
enriched by their labours? Where are the Transactions in which their 
investigations and discoveries have appeared? ‘These questions would be 
answered by a mere enumeration of their names—names utterly unknown in 
philosophy or letters. It would be answered, that among them there is 
found not one individual whose presence would be tolerated in any scientific 
réunion in Kurope. Such are the class of persons to whom the public, in the 
contemptuous silence of the great leaders and guides of science in every part 
of the world, have surrendered their faith. 

As the subject of this article has given us occasion to notice the late vi- 
sitation of cold, it may be not uninteresting to compare the particulars of 
that part of the season with similar events in former years. 

The weather, in London, from last Christmas until the 7th of January, 
was remarkably fine and mild. During the first four days of January the 
thermometer was never lower than 40 degrees, and ranged between that 
and 50 degrees. On the 6th it fell to 832 degrees; between which and 38.de- 
grees it ranged on that day. On the 7th the severe frost commenced; the 
thermometer, however, being rather higher on that than on the preceding 
day. But on the following day (the sth) the frost became rigorous, 
the thermometer falling more than four degrees below the freezing 
point. ‘The temperature continued to fall until the 16th, when it attained 
the minimum — the thermometer then having descended to 11:4 degrees, 
which is twenty degrees and a half below the freezing point. A very slight 
increase of temperature succeeded for the next three days, when, on the 
20th, the temperature again fell to 114 degrees of the thermometer. On 
that day the thermometer ranged between that temperature and 21 
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degrees (eleven degrees below the freezing point): this was the day of 
greatest average cold, though, strictly speaking, it was not the day on which 
the temperature was lowest. On the 22d and ‘ 23d the thermometer rose 
to above 40 degrees, and a rapid thaw ensued ; which, however, was suc- 
ceeded by a return of the frost — the thermosheter again falling seven or 
eight degrees below the freezing point. On the 29th commenced a rapid 
thaw; the thermometer rising “to 44 degrees on the 30th. Frost suc- 
ceeded this on the Ist of February, which continued until the 6th; when 
it was succeeded by a thaw, which ‘continued thro ugh the 7th, 8th, and Oth. 
On the 10th the frost recommenced, and has continued to the moment of 
writing these observations (the 17th). 

Thus, between the 7th of January and the 17th of I ebruary, the lowest 
point to which the temperature fell was 11} degrees, which it attained twice, 
namely, on the 16th and 20th. Ene average "of the lowest daily tempera- 
ture throughout this period was 25}; the average of the highest daily tem- 
perature was 364. 

Throughout this frost there was so little snow that the face of the ground 
was not covered and protect ted; and vegetables were, consequently, exposed 
to a temperature so rigorous as to occasion extensive destruction of the pro- 
ducts of the garden. 

The last severe frost with which this can be compared occurred in the 
month of January 1826. On the &th of that month the thermometer fell 
one degree below the freezing point; and, on the 16th, it stood at 17 
degrees at nine in the morning, — being fifteen degrees below the freezing 
point, the lowest temperature recorded since that day till the present 
time. ‘The frost terminated on the 18th—the thermometer then rising 
to 36 degrees. | 

This frost of 1826 can only be compared with the recent cold, in the 
extreme of its temperature — its duration having been only ten days. 

A severe frost took place in January, 1814, which continued throughout 
that month, and did not terminate until the ee of lebruary. ‘The lowest 
temperature recorded during this frost is 17 degrees; which was the 
temperature at eight in the morning on the ah The greatest height of 
the thermometer throughout the mouth of January was 40 degrees; and 
the mean temperature of the month was 28:08. ‘This frost, therefore, in its 
duration, was less than the Jate frost; the lowest and mean temperatures 
were also lower in the present year than in 1814. 

In January, 1795, there occurred a frost which, for rigour and continu- 
ance, exceeded the present. ‘The mean temperature during that month 
was about 26 degrees; and, on the 25th of the month, the. thermometer 
stood at 7 degrees — being twenty-five degrees below the freezing point. 

The mean temperature during the frost was about the same as during the 
present; but the extreme temper rature was four degrees lower. Since 1795 
till the present time —a period of forty-two years — there has been no 
cold of intensity and duration equal to the present. 


Since the preceding observations were sent to press we have received a 
journal of the state of the weather during the last month in Paris, the par- 
ticulars of which it may not be uninteresting to compare with the corre- 
sponding phenomena in ‘London. As in London sthe first days of the month 
were mild and fair; the thermometer ranging from the first and sixth between 
333 degrees and 29 degrees. On the seve nth, as in London, the frost com- 
menced, and the thermometer gradually fell until the fourteenth ; on which 
day the maximum temperature ' was 13 degrees, and the minimum 4 degrees. 
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4 Comparative Crime of France and England. 
The thermometer rose on the fifteenth, but afterwards gradually fell until the 
twentieth, when it attained the lowest temperature of the month. On 
that day the highest temperature was 21 degrees below the freezing point, 
and the lowest was 34 degrees below it. 

The mean maximum temperature from the first to the tenth was 33} de- 
grees, and the mean minimum was 27 degrees. 

The mean maximum temperature from the eleventh to the twentieth was 
19 degrees, and the mean minimum temperature was 8 degrees. 

The mean maximum temperature from the twenty-first to the thirty-first 
was 35 degrees, and the mean minimum temperature was 21 degrees. 

The mean maximum temperature throughout the month was 35 degrees, 
and the mean minimum temperature was 18 degrees. 

The absolute mean temperature of the month was a little under 24 
degrees. 

The fourth and fifth of the month were attended with a thick fog, followed 
by a clouded sky on the sixth and seventh. Between the seventh and 
twelfth there occurred a fall of snow, followed by almost continuous fair 
weather till the twenty-fifth. The last six days of the month were cloudy. 

From a comparison of these particulars with those of the weather 
in London, it will be perceived that the day of greatest cold was the 
twentieth in both places, but that the minimum temperature was much 
lower in Paris. In London the thermometer fell, on the twentieth, 20 
degrees below the freezing point; but in Paris it fell on the same day 
34 degrees below it. In London the highest temperature on the twentieth 
was 11 degrees below the freezing ‘point; in Paris the highest temperature 
on the same day was 31 degrees below it. In London the mean temperature 
of the month was 1 degree above the freezing point, in Paris it was 8 
degrees below it. 

It will be perceived that the severity of the cold in Paris was, in every 
point of view, greater than in London. 

It is remarkable, also, that the frost not only commenced on the same 
day in Paris as in London, but that the cold varied in very nearly the same 
manner, though in different degrees. The increase of temperature per- 
ceptible in London on the sixteenth, commenced in Paris on the fifteenth, 
and was of the same duration. On the twenty-second and twenty-third, 
in London, the thermometer rose to 40 degrees, and on the same day, in 
Paris, it likewise rose to above 40 degrees. This inerease of temperature 
was, in like manner, followed by a return of frost, which continued till the 
twenty-ninth, when the thermometer rose to 44 degrees in both places. 


COMPARATIVE CRIME OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Tue following results on the comparative statistics of crime in the United 
Kingdom and in France were communicated to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, on the 5th of February, by M. Moreau de Jounes. 

M. Moreau states, that if the ratio of crimes to the mean amount of the 
population in the United Kingdom and in France during the five years 
from 1831 to 1835 inclusive, be compared, the following conclusions will be 
obtained. , 

Murder is at least four times more frequent in the United Kingdom than 
in France, even when the latter country was in the state of revolution. 
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The frequency of assassination is greater in the United Kingdom in the 
ratio of three to two. 

The frequency of rape is greater in the ratio of six or seven to one. 

Arson is a little more rare. 

Robberies proved at the assizes and before the police are four times 
greater in absolute number, but are five times greater compared to the whole 

pulation. 

Notwithstanding these ratios of crime, it appears, by official documents, 
that the number of individuals condemned per annum during the above 
period was nine times greater in the United Kingdom than in France, in 
proportion to the population. 

The number of convicts sentenced to death in the United Kingdom was 
twenty-two times greater than in France, and the number of executions was 
more than three times greater. 

From these facts M. Moreau deduces the two following conclusions :— 

1. The inutility of punishment by hanging. 

2. Error of those who allege that the revolution has produced increased 
depravity in France. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the British Scientific Association, held at 
Liverpool, a grant of money was placed at the disposal of a Committee, to 
investigate the actual performance of steam vessels with reference to their 
speed, consumption of fuel, and other circumstances affecting their general 
efficiency. This investigation arose from a discussion which took place in 
the mechanical section, in the course of which statements the most con- 
flicting were made, even by practical men, as to the capabilities of steam 
vessels for extended navigation. In prosecuting their inquiry, the Com- 
mittee have thought it desirable to adopt some method of registering the 
actual performance of the vessel in a log, which will not be subject to the 
errors and neglect which have hitherto rendered all steam-logs more or less 
useless. 

With this view Dr. Lardner has attempted to construct a piece of 
mechanism, which will enable the steam-engine itself to write the journal 
of its own proceedings. This mechanism is now being constructed, and is 
intended to be placed in the Tagus, a large and powerful steam-ship be- 
longing to the Peninsular Steam Navigation Company,—this Company 
having liberally offered to co-operate with the Committee. 

The circumstances on which principally the efficiency of the machinery 
and the vessel depends, and which it is necessary to register, are the 
following : — : 

1. The height of the barometer-gauge, which indicates the state of the 
vacuum produced by the condenser. 

2. The height of the steam-gauge which indicates the actual pressure of 
steam urging the piston. 

3. The height of the steam-guage which indicates the actual pressure of 
steam in the boiler. 

A. The number of revolutions of the paddle-wheels per minute. 

5. The depth of water in the boiler. 

6. The degree of saltness of the water in the boiler. 
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7. The rate of the vessel. 

8. The draught of the vessel or her immersion. 

9, The direction and force of the wind. 

10. The course of the vessel. 
The mechanism now being constructed will keep a self-recording re- 
ister of the first six of these. A provision is, however, made for sub- 
sequently adding means of registering the seventh and eighth, should 
it be found desirable to do so. ‘The consumption of fuel will be easily de- 
termined by keeping an account of the quantity of coals delivered into the 
vessel at each port, making an allowance for what is consumed in the 
steward’s room, kitchen, and cabins. 

A float is placed on the mercury in the barometer-gauge, from which a 
rod proceeds, to which the pencil is attached. As the column of mercury 
rises or falls the pencil receives a corresponding motion, and being pressed 
against the paper on the cylinder leaves a trace upon it, which measures 
the extent of the variation of the mercurial column. 

The heights of the steam and other gauges are registered in the same 
manner by other pencils. 

The entire apparatus will be enclosed in an octagonal case, about three 
feet and a half high, and three feet diameter. It will be locked by the 
agents of the owners when the vessel starts on her voyage, and will not 
be opened till her return. It will require no other attendance during the 
voyage than that of winding the clock. 

The several pencils will be of different colours, so that their traces ma 
be easily distinguished one from the other. Besides which it will be ar- 
ranged that their play may be confined to different parts of the cylinder. 

At the end of each voyage the paper will be removed from the cylinder, 
and replaced by a clean sheet. 

If it be thought advisable, the indications of the several curves traced by 


the pencils may atterwards be translated into the ordinary language of 


log-books. 


It is not’ improbable that an anemoscope and other apparatus may be: 


contrived, by which the direction of the wind and the course of the vessel 
may likewise be recorded, at least with as much precision as they are now 
ascertained by other and less regular expedients. 

If this mechanism should succeed in attaining the objects for which it 
has been contrived, besides its valuable scientific results, it will be pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the proprietors of.steam-ships, by supplying to 
them a never-failing check on every one concerned in the management of 
the vessel. ‘Thus any relaxation of attention, or want of skill on the part 
of those in care of the fires, will be indicated by the third pencil. Any 
neglect in feeding or blowing out the boilers will be indicated by the fifth 
and sixth pencils. ‘The attention to the state of the condensing apparatus 
will be shown by the first pencil. 7 

In the event of the temporary suspension of the operation of the ma- 
chinery for adjustment, or any other cause, the fact of such suspension, its 
duration, and the time it took place, will be also recorded. 

By the connection of all the indicators with the time-piece, the exact 
hour, or indeed minute, of each registered circumstance will be recorded. 
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JOYCE’S HEATING APPARATUS. 





Few inventions or discoveries in the arts of life have so promptly and generally attracted 
public attention, as the stove recently exhibited at the Jerusalem Coflve-house; and it is 
worthy of remark, that this has been accomplished without advertisement, and apparently 
without any of the expedients to which recourse is had usually, and almost inevitably, to 
stimulate public attention. 


ae 
4 


Until within a few days from the time at which we write (19th February), the source of 
heat in this contrivance was not disclosed. It is now known to be charcoal. The con- 
trivance is, in fact, a small charcoal fire, contained in a cylindrical stove, having proper 

ve orifices below for the admission of air, and an opening above of the nature of a register, 

. regulator, or damper, to allow the escape of the air which has passed through the fire. This 

regulator may be varied in its form, but its purpose is to increase or diminish the draft 
through the fire-place, and thereby govern the heating power of the stove. 


The small fire-place is enclosed in a cylindrical case of thin copper, the bottom of which 
is open for the admission of air. ‘The whole apparatus, therefore, takes the external form 
of a pillar surmounted by a dome, at the vertex of which is the regulator. 


The inventor engages that a stove of this kind, six inches diameter, and eighteen inches 
high, will evolve sufficient heat to maintain a room twenty-five feet square, and twelve feet 
high, at a comfortable temperature in winter. It will not require to be fed with fuel more 

So” ° ° . ‘ a . . 
than once in the day, and the daily expense will not exceed four-pence. The air which has 
passed through the fire-place is permitted to escape through the regulator into the apart- 
ment; and there is neither flue nor chimney. The stove is consequently moveable, and 
being small in bulk, and light in weight, may be transferred from room to room without 

£ ’ 5 Db > 


difficulty. 


Since the combustion of common charcoal would be attended with the production of 
carbonic acid in such quantity as to render the air of the apartment unfit for respiration, 
it is evident that, if this stove be not injurious to health, the combustible must be previously 
4 prepared by some process, the result of which is to cause the carbonic acid to be absorbed 
‘ and neutralised. It is probable that the charcoal is prepared by being soaked in a 
solution of some chemical substance ; that when the liquid has penetrated its pores the 
charcoal is then dried by exposure to intense heat. The water of the solution is 
thus driven out, the chemical matter remaining in the pores of the fuel. When the 
charcoal is then burned, the carbonic acid, instead of passing out through the damper, 
enters into combination with the substance mixed with the charcoal, and forms a carbonate. 


We have known charcoal to be burned in a small moveable stove without a chimney with 
unpunity, by being previously soaked in a solution of pearl-ash, and well dried. 


There is still, however, a circumstance attending Joyce’s stove, which is difficult to be 
accounted for. It is understood that there are little or no ashes, or other residuum, from 
the fuel. Now, it is not easy to perceive how any alkaline substance can combine with the 
carbonic acid, without a very considerable product being formed. Lime has been men- 
tioned, and it has been said that the charcoal is previously impregnated with that substance. 
Now one pound of charcoal will, by its combustion, produce about three pounds and two 
thirds of carbonic acid; and to absorb this, about four pounds and two thirds of lime would 
s be necessary. Thus, the charcoal would have to be impregnated with nearly five times its 
, own weight of lime! Again, supposing this to be done, the product of the combustion 
| would be carbonate of lime, and we should have about eight pounds of this substance for 
every pound of pure charcoal consumed. So that the residuum would be more than twice 
the weight of the prepared combustible. Ammonia is apparently too volatile for the purpose. 





If there be, as is stated, a very trifling residuum, the product of the combustion must 
escape through the regulator in a gaseous form, and must therefore be mixed with the 
atmosphere of the apartment. 





re . . . . 4 ¢ 
With the imperfect information we possess, it would be rash to pronounce an opinion 
on this invention ; but at present we have strong doubts of its healthfulness and economy, 
_ as compared with common stoves, burning ordinary coals. 


The inventor, Mr. Joyce, is an unlettered man, a gardener, who, being engaged in the care 
of hot-houses and conservatories, had his attention thus directed to the improvement of 
the methods of heating them. His inquiries, which have been carried on for many years, 
have terminated in the invention of the present stove. 
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THE THEATRES. | 


Tux stage is pretty much in the same predicament as the currency ;—subject to fluctuations 
that cannot be traced with precision to their causes, but for which every body imagines he 
has discovered the true remedy. It will be found, we suspect, in the one case as well 
as in the other, that the influences which stimulate or depress are so mixed and uncertain, 
and so exposed to modification from circumstances, as to evade the a plication of any 
inflexible general principles, except those which are fundamental and unalterable. It 
cannot have escaped the close observer of our acted drama, that if the stage is in a great 
degree regulated by public taste, so public taste is partially affected — sometimes improved, 
and sometimes corrupted —by the stage. Nor can it, in the nature of things, be other- 
wise; since, reflecting the manifold shapes of passion, the changeable complexion of life, 
the vanishing manners of society caught and fixed for a season, and the virtues and the 
vices exhibited in action, it must necessarily originate new combinations, as well as imitate 
those that already exist. Like all human institutions, the stage is adaptive, and progres- 
sive; and is susceptible, more than any other institution, of those improvements which are 
constantly suggested by experience. It ought to be as versatile as Nature: the changes 
that are wrought in communities by fresh acquisitions of knowledge, by the education of 
popular intelligence, and the advancing refinements of civilization, must produce a cor- 
responding revolution in the stage. The attempt, therefore, to control by fixed laws, and 
vague common-places, that which is destined to conform to these external variations, is not 
only unphilosophical but hopeless. 

But, independently of these reasons for taking an enlarged and liberal view of the whole 
subject, there is another which is generally thrown out of the account altogether ; but 
which is essential to a true estimate of the practical difficulties that attend the management 
of our theatres. In France the national theatres are partly supported by the govern- 
ment; in England the theatre is literally a commercial speculation, and however 
desirous those who conduct it may be to elevate its moral tone, they are, more or less, 
coerced by the necessity of rendering their administration popular, in order that it may be 
productive. When a manager is censured for suffering the legitimate drama to be super- 
seded by spectacle, the amount of blame that fairly rests with the public is seldom taken 
into consideration. It is absurd to suppose that he risks a large outlay upon some shallow 
pageant, merely to gratify his caprice; or that if an inexpensive tragedy were equally 
attractive, he would not be glad to substitute it for such costly and fatiguing exhibitions. 
His interests are so immediately involved in the results, that we should be justified in 
assuming the unwelcome alternative to be forced upon him, rather than that he voluntarily 
embraced it, even if we had not satisfactory evidence of the inadequate support which the 
legitimate drama receives from the public. The experiment has frequently been tried, and 
has so often failed, that we confess we are disposed to transfer the weight of the censure 
from the managers to the audiences; who, having the opportunity of encouraging the 
dramatic excellence they clamoured for, abandoned it to empty benches with inexplicable 
indifference. 

In making this allowance, however, for the reluctant heresies of the stage, we are not 
insensible to the fact — testified by accumulated proofs — that the success of a performance 
depends mainly, if not-entirely, upon the skill and genius of the actors. Garrick, Barry, 
Mossop, Quin, Kemble, Siddons, Kean, re-producing the creations of the elder poets in 
forms worthy of their grandeur, their spirituality, and their truth, were rewarded by triumphs 
that combined not only the approval of deliberate criticism, but the enthusiastic plaudits of 
the impetuous multitude. The same plays, represented with less power, with less fidelity 
to nature, and shown, as it were, in a dim outline, instead of being inspired in every part 
with intellect to give expression to their infolded and minuter beauties, pass before the eyes 
like the shadowy figures in the phantascope, lacking utterance and vital energy. It is not 
the pride of the haughty Roman, nor the grief of the banished king, nor the suspense of the 
divorced lover, that in their bare enunciation touch the sympathies, and kindle the emotions 
of tlie audience; but the truthfulness with which they are portrayed by the actor, the life- 
like earnestness he throws into their delineation, and the apparent reality of the accessories 
by which he is surrounded. If, then, a great actor can thus move the spectators, and 
concentrate the general attention upon those lofty dramas which are treated with neglect 
when they are consigned to inferior hands, it may be inferred that there is nothin 


may g wanted 
to secure the permanent support of the public for the legitimate productions of t 


he stage, 


but that the performance should rise to the height of the conception. And this leads us to 
a conclusion which, perhaps, suggests the real solution of that entangled problem — the 
decline of theatricals. The success which invariably attends those splendid efforts of art 
that occasionally shed such lustre upon our theatres, and the failure, with equal certainty, 
of those painful struggles of mediocrity which we are compelled so often to witness and 
condemn, must be admitted to goa great way towards explaining the causes of that apathy 
which the public have of late years betrayed in the affairs of the drama. An indiscriminate 
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audience, drawn from all classes of society, and representing the experiences of every 
condition of life, is, upon the whole, the soundest tribunal before which the merits of the 
actor can be tried. If it be not guided in its decisions by critical canons and fine distinct- 
ions, it is governed by the instinct of feelings that are keenly sensitive to the appeals of 
nature, and rarely erroneous in the final award. Some of the more exquisite touches of 
genius, the small and delicate graces of the scene, and that elaborate individualization of 
character, which careful study supplies, which does not strike in details and brilliant 
surprises, and which is felt only in the completeness with which it works out the grand 
result, may probably escape such an audience ; but it is always conscious of the presence of 
superior power. It is more liable to be imposed upon by meretricious effects, than to 
undervalue genuine pathos. It may be dazzled by startling violations of probability, although 
such delusions never last long; but it seldom fails to recognise the attributes of truth. 
When the interest of the public at large, therefore, becomes diminished in theatrical 
representations, there can hardly be any doubt that its decay, if we cannot trace it toa more 
palpable cause, may be referred to the absence of those sterling qualities in our actors, to 
which the past history of the stage assigns the charm of permanent attraction. Ifa second Gar- 
rick, a Jordan, or a Betterton, were to arise, the theatre, resuscitated with new life, would 
again assert its fascinations, and the town be again drawn, as of old, to its crowded doors, 

Our views upon the subject of theatrical criticism may be deduced from these remarks. 
We maintain that the influences which affect the stage are so various, and are exposed to 
such frequent and unavoidable modifications, that the application of any principles which do 
not include a distinct allowance for peculiar circumstances and exigencies, is not only un- 
reasonable in itself, but injurious to the Art which it is intended to dignify and assist : and 
that, as the prosperity of the acted drama depends more upon the ability of the actors than 
upon what is called the taste of the public, which is sure to foster genius whenever it ap- 
pears, so it is essential to bring to the examination of their performances an encouraging 
spirit, perfectly free from prejudices and personal predilections, and to test their merits, not 
by an imaginary and unchangeable standard, but by their individual fidelity to nature. An 
admiration for any particular school of acting must inevitably commit the critic to absurdities 
and contradictions. An actor cannot adapt the same manner with propriety to parts, which, 
dissimilar in their conception, demand different capabilities in their execution. Hence it 
is that the greatest performers have transcended their contemporaries in some characters, 
and have been eclipsed by them in others. Barry excelled Garrick in Romeo, and could not 
approach the excellence of his distinguished rival in Othello, Kemble, peerless in Coriolanus, 
was inferior in Richard III, to Kean, who, in turn, failed before Cooke in Jago. To expect 
that an actor, because he possesses high powers, should range with equal success through 
the versatilities of the drama, is manifestly inconsistent : — but, upon the mere prestige of 
his reputation, to forestall success in every thing he attempts, — to lavish upon him with blind 
and spurious enthusiasm the superlatives of panegyric, forgetful of the transcendent merits 
of his great predecessors,—to withhold from secondary artists their due meed of praise in the 
same range of performance, is disgusting to the public, degrading to the press, and most 
injurious to the artist himself. 

We need scarcely observe, that in the opinions which we shall have occasion from time to 
time to deliver upon the stage and its professors, we shall be guided by a strict and con- 
stant reference to the special characteristics of each performance, considered apart from any 
of those abstract notions which attempt to strain nature to the peculiarities of the actor, 
instead of impressing upon the actor the necessity of conforming to nature. We shall as- 
sert an entire independence of all crude theories and personal partialities, believing that cri- 
ticism, to be really useful, must be comprehensive and uninfluenced in its decisions. 

The Fatty novelty of the past month was the appearance of Mr. Charles Kean at 
Drury Lane, in the character of Hamlet. The selection of such a part for his debut, was 
at least an evidence of some self-reliance. This young actor, notwithstanding the expect- 
ations which were excited by his success in the provinces, could hardly yet be supposed 
to have attained sufficient maturity in his profession to master the obscurities of one of the 
most profound conceptions in the whole compass of the tragic drama. Unlike almost every 
other character in the plays of Shakspeare, and certainly displaying a solitary grandeur in 
the mystery of its nature, /amilet is purely a metaphysical creation, so slightly developed 
in action that the ordinary skill and tact of the player will not alone enable him to fill up 
the design intelligibly. He must sound the depths of the invisible mind, and render into a 
palpable shape the struggles of the noble and generous spirit which, oppressed by a burden 
beyond its strength, has no vent but in its own wasting thoughts. The dejected air — the 
fitful transitions --the bursts of gaiety, passing like sunny reminiscences over a face of 
sorrow — and the feverish and excited visions that now and then gleam upon the agent of 
a terrible retribution, may be readily exhibited by the actor; but these are not enough to 
complete the impersonation. The language of Hamlet opens a world of perplexities. It 
must be informed by an intellect that has thoroughly penetrated its purpose line by line, and ° 
that can extract the inngr meaning of its dark and typical expressions, sustaining a perfect 
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consistency to the.end, until the whole figure is gradually unveiled to the spectator: the 
actor who fails in this presents at best but a fragment of the part, and leaves the rest in 
darkness. Mr. Charles Kean cannot be said to have realized with complete success this 
splendid conception, to have cleared up its ambiguities, and made his audience familiar with 
the mental subtleties that lurk beneath the dialogue. But he is entitled to the high praise 
of escaping the difficulties which he could not surmount; and maintaining a distinct 
individuality throughout. He brought out Hamlet vividly before us, and kept him there to 
the end. He did not trifle with the text capriciously, and mystify it by a succession of 
inconsistencies, clouding the scene with perpetual doubts. It was evident in some places 
that he vibrated between different constructions of particular passages, hesitating which to 
prefer ; but by an ingenious evasion of his incertitude, instead of stamping a false image 
upon the reading, he gave it without an emphasis to the ear, and averted the ditemma 
that threatened to destroy the unity of the performance. On those oceasicns it was im- 
possible not to feel that Mr. Kean is deficient in that power of mind which is requisite in 
characters that embrace so wide a reach of nature, and that rely so iittle upon violent 
emotions and active passion; while he discovered in detached portions of the play so much 
imagination, and bach facility in the command and control of his energies, that there was 
no difficulty in predicting the description of parts in which he will hereafter be found to 
excel. His Hamlet was remarkable for the one-ness of its conception : and, notwithstand- 
ing the singular criticism of Victor Hugo*, Hamlet exhibits a more deeply marked indivi- 
duality, amounting to positive idiosyncracy, than any other character in the English drama. 
In some scenes he fell into those excessses which were common to his predecessors. The: 
first scene, for example, with Ophelia was delivered in a whirlwind of rage ; a wanton cruelty 
was infused into the passionate subterfuges of the agonised lover, who, instead of trembling 
in the pangs of a disguise that frets and chafes his temper, was made to rend the air with 
loud and stormy anger. That interview is, in truth, full of sorrow and tenderness, and its 
inwoven pathos is dispersed and dissipated by such bursts of superfluous violence. But Mr. 
Kean in giving it so bitter a turn merely adopted a tradition of the stage, for which, 
perhaps, he is hardly responsible. Another fault, which was spread over a larger surface, 
but which, fortunately, is more easily amended, was a tendency to sink into a drawl those 
snatches of meditative and interjectional poetry with which the part abounds. The 
apostrophe to the skull of Yorick —the quaint conceit of the probable destiny of the 
“imperious Ceesar’s” clay — and that wild gust of mingled humours, 

Let Hercules himself do what he may 

The cat will mew, the dog will have his day— 
were spoken in a pining voice, like a wail or dirge, instead of being animated by the inten- 
tion which pervades them, and which intimately connects them — however remote they may 
2 om on the surface — with the immediate business of the scene. Yet the unity of the 
character was not broken by these incidental failures, which fell short of the high purpose 
of the poet, but did not distort it by conjectural interpretations. Perhaps the most striking 
feature in this performance was the distinctness with which Mr. Kean brought out the play- 
fulness of Hamlet’s character —- a quality which is rarely shown with sufficient spirit upon 
the stage. The scholar, the wit, the buoyant and festive prince, the model of grace, the 
arbiter of taste, is not wholly quenched by his mighty grief. His earlier gaiety occasionally 
lights up within him, recalled by some pleasant association, such as the return of his friend 
Horatie, who, he says, “ shall drink deep ere he departs,” or quickened by an interplay of 
jests, as in the scenes with Po/onius, or when a momentary serenity visits him, such as 
upon the meeting with the players, whom he greets with the'gentleness and courtesy of high 
birth and cultivated feeling. Mr. Kean made all this apparent in the lightness and ease of 
his bearing, the intermittent vivacity of his manner, and the sense of pleasure which, 
wherever an opportunity permitted, he infused into the colloquial passages. On the whole, 
the Hamlet of Mr. Kean developed considerable ability, and a complete acquaintance with 
the resources of his art; and, if it did not perfeetly realize the Hamlet of Shakspeare, it 
could not be said to deform it by any false or extravagant experiments upon the text. 

The next character in which Mr. Kean appeared was Richard ITI.—the Richard ITT. of 
Colley Cibber, with the emendations of Mr. Kemble. This motley play, compiled from 
the historical plays of Shakspeare, by crities who were too much imbued with an admir- 
ation of stage effects to consult the interests of dramatic literature, is eminently favourable 
to that style of acting, which, placing probability altogether out of view, affects an audience 
solely by the energy ot the physical powers, the strength of the lungs, the vigour of the muscles, 
and the agility of marvellous and unnatural transitions. The quantity of horrors crowded 
sate the piece, to the exclusion of those explanatory intervals that in the original give an 
cutience time to repose and recover, and the utter and unrelieved ferocity of Gloucester, 
who springs upon the scene like a tiger, without a single touch of humanity to afford a 
moral excuse for the fearful interest he inspires, reduce the tragedy from its ancient gran- 
deur to the rank of an elevated melo-drama. The utmost skill that could be bestowed upon 

* “* Hamlet is not aman, but mas!" Preface to Marie Tudors 
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its production could not raise it to the dignity of those noble compositions from which it was 
torn piecemeal by the hands of Cibber. But the dexterous shifts and turns of the dialogue, 
and the ingenious contrivances that are scattered throughout for astonishing the audience, as 
well as two or three scenes of paralyzing terror conceived with wonderful felicity, however 
shocking and unreal, will, no doubt, always render the play attractive. Of Mr. Kean’s 
verformance of Richard it will be quite enough to observe that, ene without any actual 
intention upon his part, it is a close and curious copy of his father’s celebrated impersona- 
tion of the character. The same hurried and broken tones—the same flushed look and 
quivering action—the same bursts of frenzy and choking utterance — the starts and 
pauses —- the spasm of the hands — the sudden depression and elevation of voice — revived 
his father in every particle of the performance. We believe the resemblance is purely 
accidental; but it tends to diminish the satisfaction which it might otherwise yield. While 
the Hamlet of Mr. Charles Kean affords a pledge of future excellence, and exhibits man 
traces of individual and original power, his Richard I7T. cannot be considered to be moras 4 
better than a specimen of extravagance, captivating for the instant by a glare of effects, but 
leaving no permanent or complete impression on the memory. 

At Covent Garden, the tragedy of Lear has been restored to the stage from the text 
of Shakspeare. The principles upon which Mr. Macready conducts this theatre — the desire 
which he has uniformly manifested to re-establish the muses of Tragedy and Comedy in 
those seats of honour, from which they have been from time to time expelled by a vicious 
and degenerate taste — the judgment he has displayed in the selection ot pieces — and the 
skill he brings to their production, are claims upon the support of the public, which, 
conjoined to his own high art, and versatile genius as an actor, have not often been 
put forward with so fair a prospect of success. In the present state of theatricals, 
the main difficulty in carrying out any project embracing so vast a field of improvement, 
is the lack of the requisite talent in the various walks of the profession. We believe 
that in this respect the obstacles are very considerable, for not only is there a remark- 
able dearth of ability of the highest order, but the actors whom it would be most desirable 
to combine in such an undertaking are scattered amongst the numerous theatres of the me- 
tropolis — leaving the provinces wholly out of the calculation,— so that,it is scarcely possible 
to achieve in any single representation that excellence in all its parts which is essential to 
the completeness of the illusion. Inconsiderate censure is frequently cast upon our theatres 
for obvious defects in the minor departments ; but it is not always practicable to procure 
the means of accomplishing the desiderated unity of execution. We must, therefore, judge 
of such representations relatively, and with a reasonable regard to circumstances. If the 
revival of Aing Lear, for instance, was not distinguished throughout by an apt and familiar 
portraiture of each character, it was collectively a performance of striking merit, rich, be- 
yond all former examples, in the breadth and appropriateness of the general picture, and 
giving us more of the pith and substance of the play than we ever witnessed before upon 
the stage. The crowd of characters — the daughters, the sons-in-law, the nobles, and the 
episodical persons who fill up so large a space upon the canvass — were embodied without 
any of those disorderly contrasts that so often disfigure such ambitious undertakings. But 
the charm of this restoration is in the introduction of the ool. At first, we suspect, the 
major part of the audience was a little perplexed by this strange creature buzzing about 
the aged king, and constantly interposing fragments of ballads, loose jests, and flashes of 
satire, in the midst of the overwhelming pathos ; but as soon as the surprise wore off, and 
the poor motley was drawn into the misfortunes of the deserted Lear, and his merriment 
dashed with tears, the mask of his court office no longer concealing his real nature, he won 
rapidly upon the favour of the multitude, and it was felt that his gay spirit only served 
to reveal more touchingly the domestic grief of the plot. This part was played by Miss 
P. Horton, a clever and versatile actress, with a grace, a pathos, a comprehension of all the 
subtleties of the part, which produced the deepest impression upon the audience, 

The Lear of Mr. Macready is one of those elaborate and highly-finished performances 
which must be seen more than once to be fully appreciated. With the exception of some 
of the more striking passages, such as the curse, the first outbreaks of passion as the 
ingratitude of his daughters dawns slowly upon him, and his fear of the coming madness 
which threatens his self-possession, it was marked by fewer sudden bursts to take the 
audience by surprise, than any character, perhaps, which Mr. Macready has ever tg 
It possessed the loftier merit of presenting an entire conception from the first to the last, 
rising by just degrees to the consummation of the catastrophe, and carrying the audience 
with it by the intense truth of the whole personation, rather than by any particular 
effects at the expense of consistency. The desultory nature of the materials of which this 
play is composed — the episodes that intercept, yet ultimately contribute to the business of 
the main plot—the involution and quick succession of the incidents —and the great 
number of persons who pass and repass upon the scene, unavoidably surround Lear with 
such a tumult of interests, that it would be difficult for the actor to sustain the attention of 
the spectators, if the poet had not rendered the distresses of the king so poignant and 
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overpowering. To preserve Lear in the foreground, to draw Ms py me him, 
and, in the height and bustle of the events that thicken towards the ome usion, distracting 
its grand simplicity, to recall and concentrate the interest, is a work o arene ae 

Mr. Macready realised this grand design, and the close was at once the most effective 
and natural passage in the whole. The slow return to consciousness, his surprise at the 
changed garb in which he finds himself clothed, and the strange scenes around hin, his 
doubts of his own identity, a vg ne ~~ sonenine i - reality and his gradual 

iti ia, were t with pathos and living i 

ey on pon 18 The Post of Lyons, or Love and Pride,” has been produced at 
Covent Garden. The story of the piece, which is ingeniously construcied, is that of a 
proud beauty who rejects the addresses of a certain revengeful gentleman, and becomes 
the wife of a peasant who is imposed upon her in the disguise of a prince. | The mere 
improbability of such impositions is, of course, not to be taken into consideration in 
affairs of this kind: and, therefore, granting the premises, we cannot fairly quarrel with 
any conclusions to which the author arrives. The peasant — who is prompted in this 
ingenious stratagem by the rejected lover —is no sooner possessed of the lady’s hand 
than he repents of his misdeed; and, although he loves her with ardour, or, perhaps, 
because he loves her, he has too much generosity to sacrifice her happiness, and so he 
restores her to her parents. It now becomes the lady’s turn to act with magnanimity; 
and she declares that he has won her heart, and that she will not leave him; but he is 
resolved that her good-nature shall not spoil her fortune, and to make sure of their 
separation, he goes into the army. Two years now elapse : and he returns home a colonel, 
just in time to save her from a marriage which she is about to contract with her former 
lover, for the sake of rescuing her father from bankruptcy. The colonel pays the old 
gentleman’s debts, and is rewarded in the last act by resuming the situation which he 
thought proper to abandon an act or two before. The skilful disposition of these incidents, 
the beauty of the scenery, the excellence of the acting, to say nothing of the play itself, 
ensured a triumphant success to “ The Lady of Lyons.” 

Want of space prevents us at present from noticing the minor theatres, the recent pro- 
ductions of several of which are conspicuous for their tact and vivacity. The Olympic, 
St. James’s, the Adelphi, at the West, and the City Theatre, at the East, all offer claims to 
attention, which will be answered from time to time as we proceed. 





MUSIC AND THE OPERAS. 


Tut susceptibility to a constantly increasing effect in compositions of a choral or sym- 
phonical kind, as the number of good performers is augmented, is a feature in music which 
rincipally distinguishes it trom the other arts. In poetry and painting, a production remains 
for ever such as it left the hand of the master; but music opens to us, through the all- 
embracing power of harmony, a perpetual source of new seisations, The greatest choral 
writers, Handel, Bach, Leo, and others of the same calibre, could have had but a dim 
suspicion of the actual magnificence of their own effects. And even now, such is the alter- 
ation and improvement produced in their choruses by the addition from time to time of a 
few hundreds of voices, we are unable to pronounce with certainty when we have really 
heard a work, or know it in its most complete and imposing form. 
As it is in harmony that the musical world is to proceed, and the education of masses as 
a means of national happiness most to be desired, we consider the choral association 
which now performs at Exeter Hall, as of the first importance in the music of England. 
By means of the powerful voice in which the various parts of the majestic choruses of 
Handel are here delivered, dissecting as it were the composition, rendering each part clear, 
and showing how the finest harmony is the result of a confluence of melodies, audiences 
have discovered in themselves a new sense, and manifest a real enjoyment ina department 
of composition which, while performed by the feeble choir of the oratorios at the theatre, 
seemed only a confused and offensive noise. This great step in music has been accom- 
ished by the exertions of amateurs. It is truly astonishing to see a society, of nearly five 
Soadred strong, so well organised as to be able to pursue its way quietly, acquire funds, and 
keep itself in that constantly improving state, which will ultimately enable it to do justice 
to living as well as to deceased composers. This mighty power sprang up on a sudden, no 
one knew where, nor how. In the few months, however, since it has made choral music 


familiar, a most beneficial impulse has been given to all that lovers of the art most desire to 
see prospering. 


Towards awakening in mankind a consciousness of their own capacity for enjoyment, which 
is the benevolent object of philosophy, and extending a love for the art. throughout 
the nation, an end of the highest importance—much remains to be done in England. 
Simple and correct harmony is to be introduced into all national and elementary schools — 
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not as the idle plaything of children — not ludicrously associated as we have seen it — but 
as a branch of serious education which is to form the ear, attune the soul, and render each 
individual worthy to augment the great concord of humanity. Without entering, however, 
into any political considerations connected with the extension of musical knowledge, we 
may here say that it is in the simple part-singing, in which the children of German schools 
are instructed, that the key may be found to the entire superiority of that nation in music 
and even in composers. How many brilliant talents, how many rich gifts of musical inven- 
tion, have been lost for want of an early developement of the powers! With many of our 
composers the best part of life passes away in an ineffectual struggle to remedy the defects of 
a vicious or neglected education. When all our children imbibe the elements of harmony, 
and the strength of their nature has this vantage ground for after-display, we may expect to 
possess such a share as England ought to possess, of the true talent for composition, It 
would be unjust not to say that the attempt to introduce music into infant schools has been 
made. But the hdrmonising of nursery tunes and familiar songs is so insufficient to its 
object, so wrong in principle, and in every respect so much to be condemned, that we look 
upon this labour still to be commenced. 

The season of the opera buffa is about to close at the time we are writing. The manage- 
ment of this undertaking has more than ever confirmed the disappointment of amateurs, 
who, if they once expected that the true interests of the lyric drama would be consulted in 
its direction, must now be completely undeceived. Nothing like taste has been exercised 
in the choice of novelties ; and, as has been the case for time immemorial at the opera in 
the Haymarket, it is now endeavoured to keep the house open at the least possible expen- 
diture of time or trouble. To a certain extent we agree with the aristocratical patrons 
of the opera in their preference of Italian to native performers. In the dramatic singing of 
the Italians there is an energy and fire, an abandon to the situation, which is the source of 
true pleasure in the theatre; excellencies to which we in the north only make cold and 
affected pretensions. But how the same preference can be extended to the compositions of 
modern Italy, passes our comprehension. Though we have no great genius to boast, our 
young composers daily exhibit juster ideas of the true end of art, and make more praise- 
worthy efforts to reach it, than any Italian of the modern school, England need not despair 
of herself if she hears the best of Italy in Donizetti and Ricci. This season has quite ex- 
hausted the director’s stock of poverty-stricken novelties ; and if we overlook the quality of 
the compositions, and ask how the want of any one decided talent among the singers is 
compensated by the general merit of the whole, how unsatisfactory must be the answer! 
Catone and F. Lablache are the only persons who have any pretension to sing : the ladies are 
unmentionable ; and the rest of the men are mere drolls, who supply their want of musical talent 
by amore than usual display of burlesque extravagance. What is called a grand opera is 
possibly not to be accomplished within the walls of the Lyceum theatre; but we could only 
wish such a house and such a band at the disposal of one who knew how to choose, and 
whose heart was in the cause of good music. While London abounds in classical con- 
certs, why is the classical opera alone neglected? If the heavy expenses at the outset of 
such an undertaking were met by a subscription, and an enterprising musician protected in his 
efforts to set before us good things, this is a speculation eminently adapted to succeed ; 
the public are now ripe for it. In the immensely-thronged audiences at Exeter Hall (an 
absolutely new musical population) we may see how certain it is that good music, well 
studied, will create its own impression, and surround itself with a mass of benevolence. 

Some slight animation has been infused into English opera this season by the rival efforts 
of Balfe and Rooke. A musician can never be knawn by one opera, however palpable a 
hit ; — the composer’s difficult task remains ;—like Dogberry, he is “to continue.” Rashness 
in predicating the utmost power of genius from one solitary instance of success (when none 
but the composer can tell the time or the pains it cost) is one of the most ridiculous errors 
of modern criticism. | We have seen a suddenly deified composer, by being compelled to 
write, lower himself to a very ordinary mortal ; leaving to those who promised and vowed for 
him the most ample leisure to devour their own words. At the same time, the writer of a 
successful opera 1s to be permitted a reasonable indulgence in hopes and anticipations. From 
the quality of the style and the general conception of Amilie, we should infer that Mr. Rooke 
has a power independent of that which is merely the result of experience and taste, and which 
in some degree enables every musician to compose. The excellence, and we may add the 
originality, of many of the concerted pieces in Amilie, encourage us to wait, most favourably 
disposed, to learn more of the inner soul of Rooke. But we shall wait, and for another 
opera too. Mr. Balfe, who was raising some reputation for genius, has declined into clever- 
ness, through his connexion with Drury-Lane, where it is known that but one pattern of ex- 
cellence in dramatic composition exists. Quick fiddling, the braying of brass instruments, 
the nvise of choruses, a crowded stage,gay dresses, Astley’s horses, with plenty of light and 
blue fire, all enter into the theory of an effective opera in that place. To the supply of these 
repeated (but much mistaken) managerial necessities, Mr. Balfe has for the present sacrificed 


all that was promising and hopeful in his talent. If he would save himself, let him avoid 
that fatal stage-door of Drury-Lane. 
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‘ 
At the first of Mori and Lindley’s classical chamber concerts, we heard beautiful violin 
ets of Haydn and Beethoven—but neither of them new. To instruct such an audience 
as is collected at Willis’s Rooms, it is necessary to pursue the way steadily, through nearly 
ate the whole works of these masters, A tendency to repose i favourite specimens, and to 
ae repeat things that have been well received in public, is the wult of the directors. — Having 
1 said this, it would be unfair to withhold from Messrs. Mori and Lindley, or their rivals, 
; Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas, any of the credit due to them, for the beneficial influ- 
5 ence on the public taste which their performances exercise. In the excitement derived 
: from musical novelties of the highest class, from daring feats of execution and difficulties 
neatly conquered — when over these a fine taste presides —is found the true atmosphere of 
art, The perpetual re-action which takes place between artists and hearers, keeps the flame 
of music not only alive, but constantly brightening. Thalberg’s performance of a sestetto 
of Onslow for the piano and wind instruments, gave the public an opportunity of judging of 
an artist, who has, as yet, been scarcely once heard in concerted music for the piano-forte. 
The composer Onslow, who is himself no piano-forte player, writes passages (as Spohr also 
has done), which are both difficult to finger and still more to render effective. Thalberg, 
however, showed that the word difficu/t is not in his musical vocabulary ; — the whole com- 
position was rendered with such amazing simplicity and effect, that never was public admir- 
ation more worthily excited. All movements of the head and shoulders — every thing par- 
taking of grimace was avoided —and the expression brought out merely by the fingers. 
Among musicians, there has never been a more fertile subject of ridicule than the burlesque 
expression of feeling and sensibility which has gradually been introduced into concerto per- 
formances ; to see an artificial style combated by so high an authority as Thalberg gives us 
hope of improvement in this respect. 4 
Mr. Moscheles is now in progress with an interesting series of performances of classical 
piano-forte music. Beethoven’s sonatas are played at them, with the most correct tradi- 
tions of their style ; — but in the music of the old school — in Bach and Handel more espe- 
cially, too many alterations and studied points of effect are indulged in to satisfy those 
who would enjoy the ancient masters in their simplicity. Mr. Moscheles is unquestionably 
a player of great powers;— but he might take a higher position, if he dared to be more 
a His execution is perhaps as forcible, rapid, and various in the colouring, as any 
known at the present day ; at the same time it is often to be found susceptible of great 
clearness in the passages. His taste in the cantabile style is more derived from conventions 
than from the impulse of a musical nature, and thus the expressive style in his hands ‘ 
becomes more tinged by mannerism than we would at any time willingly hear it. Making | 
due allowance for these drawbacks from entire satisfaction, we cheerfully admit the pleasure 
and improvement often derived from these performances. Select compositions, and works 
rendered young again by their great age, are frequently performed with an astonishing mas- 
tery of the mechanism of the piano-forte. A fugue in F minor for four hands, by Mozart, 
and treated by him with a variety of different counterpoints, has been very effectively per- 
formed by Mr. Moscheles with two. The Chromatic Fantasia of Bach—a work which 
discloses in the first movement the most sublimely impassioned modulation, was also very 
beautifully executed, though in some respects altered. We look to the continuation of 
such performances as have hitherto been confined to the private circles of distinguished 
Hh "Musicians, for an immense advancement in taste. That London has an audience, and a 
Hie large one too, disposed to appreciate the production of the severest school of music, is 
bi one of the most hopeful facts that the present condition of the art enables us to record. 
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ye Covent-Garpen Tueatre.—When we remember the dreary hours which the discharge 
4 of critical duties has obliged us to spend over the ponderously dull efforts of modern 
English, and, we may add, of Italian Opera, it is impossible not to feel some gratitude to the 
French for their musical entertainments called operas ; which, if they contain nothing very 
fine or profound, at least possess the merit of making an hour or two pass agreeably, An 
opera by Auber is like a dish dressed by one of the best éraiteurs in the Palais Royal,— 
admirably seasoned, piquantly sauced, rapidly discussed, and with equal rapidity forgotten. 
Even such merit as this, however, is not to be dismissed in cold contempt, when to please, 
even for an evening, is so rare a theatrical destiny. 

_ We are led to these remarks by perceiving, in one of the morning papers, a wholesale 
dispatch of The Black Domino, produced on the 16th, as an opera of no merit. It is well 
to understand the true grounds of such erroneous and éfranchant decisions. Before the 
music could be fairly got up at Covent Garden, and studied with a sense of what is due 
to the composer (for Auber’s music, though light, is far from easy of execution), the minor 
theatres,—- with mercantile cupidity, and an indecent want of conscience, — by their im- 
perfect papreneninivens had not only injured the music, but destroyed all interest in the inci- 
dents and adventures of the piece. Such is the deplorable misfortune of being popular. 
- Happening both to see and hear The Black Domino for the first time at Covent Garden, we 

imagine that our organs must have been in a juster critical condition than these which had 
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done previous duty at two or three wretched versions of that piece. However this may 
be, we must at all risks confess to having received considerable entertainment, and to 
having had our previous good opinion of Auber’s tasteful and elegant fancy enhanced 
in many places,especially in the second and third acts. 

In the artificial school of opera to which Rossini and his French imitators have accus- 
tomed us, all that we have a right to expect is entertainment. Nothing more is ever 
attempted. That great power which enabled Mozart and Gluck in their compositions to 
portray the workings of human passion, like Shakspeare himself, no longer exists ; com- 
posers now-a-days write to be praised and paid by their own generation, and to be forgotten 
by thenext. On this principle Auber writes. The motivi of his concerted pieces are mostly 
those of waltzes or quadrilles, but perfectly elegant of their kind; harmonised with a great 
deal of taste, and instrumented with much piquancy and variety. If the oboe or clarionet 
play the theme, the violins accompany with a hundred pretty and brilliant passages, that 
capital players alone can execute. All this bustle and perpetual dance tune in the orchestra 
serve well enotigh for the people on the stage to walk about and utter their musical dialogue 
to: if there be neither nature nor truth here, it is still Auber’s talent, and such as it is he 
cannot change it. To concentrate himself in a fine air, duet, or trio, or anything that we 
may strike out of the opera, and say, “ This is an excellent composition, hear it how you 
may,” is not in Auber. He scatters pearls, but, in order to find them, one must look care- 
fully into all sorts of unsuspected places, He is better at concerted pieces than songs ; 
better at harmony than melody ; and better at instrumentation than either. His cleverness 
in this last respect has made him not only a favourite with the Parisians, but with the 
Germans. Noise is not among the sins of his orchestra; and though his compositions are 
all alike in spirit, he endeavours as much as possible to be various in the letter. 

After these general remarks on Auber’s musical system, which are all exemplified in The 
Black Domino, we will condense as much as possible what remains to be observed on the 
details of that work, Our readers, of course, know the story : — The gay lady who falls in 
love so frankly in the first scene,and who afterwards mystifies her adorer in a variety of 
disguises, until she crowns his stupefaction by appearing in her real character, the abbess 
of a convent, was well played by Miss Shirreff. Wilson, as the hero Leon, discovered a 
vivacity and turn for gallantry which we did not think in him. Hammond, as the convent 

vorter, added something to the merriment, — we wish that we could say to the music ; but, 
in truth, time and tune were sadly to seek in his performance, 

For pretty specimens of the music of The Black Domino, we may refer to the duet in the 
first act, between Leon and Angela, “Oh! say declare ;” also to that at the conclusion of 
the same act, in which some pleasing recollections of the fine duet in Don Giovanni, 
“ Fuggi crudele,” are awakened. The burlesque serious style of the second finale, in which 
the masquerading abbess endeavours to impose herself on the convent porter as a ghost, is 
well sustained. In the third act, though the scene is the chapel of a convent, and introduces 
a whole chorus of nuns, Auber has preserved the keeping of the comic style, and has only 
given here and there little indications that he knows how to write in the ecclesiastical 
manner. The chattering chorusses of these nuns involve humour and satire, and when 
this female combination is employed as an accompaniment to the brilliant solfeggi executed 
by Miss Shirreff, the musical effect is quite new. We must not pretend to enumerate the 
elegant passages which occur in the orchestra ; but we can assure our readers that they are 
not unfrequent, and that the opera, as a whole, perfectly well sustains the reputation of 
Auber, 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tatt Fettows.—We are happy to perceive that among one class of persons at least, 
there is a tendency to return to the true sense and spirit of our old English language. 
We mean that class of peripatetics vulgarly styled “footmen.” The proper and orignal 
meaning of the word “ tall,” for instance, was not simply that a man stood six feet high, 
but that he was also a fine fellow — brave homme —gallant man. It is obvious by the 
numerous advertisements under the head of “ Want Places,” that these humble philologists 
design to restore its metaphysical signification to the monosyllable. In one advertisement 
we find it announced, that “an unexceptionable, ¢a// man” would not object to a single- 
handed place of confidence and trust ;— the proportion of the confidence being evidently to 
be taken by the yard measure. In another, “a respectable tall youth” has a desire “ to 
clean shoes, and look after a pony ;” and here the word “ tall” has an evident application 
to intellectual acquirements in the handling of currycombs or blacking-brushes. A third, 
“a very tall man, out of livery, is willing to take care of an invalid, or an elderly gentleman 
out of his mind.” It is quite clear that tallness here means something more than meets the ; 
eye. We remember once, in conversation, a very tall gentleman in Parliarhent wound up a 
tirade against the Government by exclaiming, with inconceivable disdain, “‘ And just look at 
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the fellows! Mr. Spring Rice, Lord John Russell, Lord Howick, Sir John Hobhouse; 
why not one of them is five feet eight !” : 

“ Nove, TRAVELLING CARRIAGE.—A carriage has just been built for George Newman, 
E.sq., of Bedford-place, Kensington, which, for elegance and comfort in travelling, surpasses 
everything we have ever seen. It is divided into two compartments, one being used as an. 
ante waiting-room, and the other as a drawing-room or bed-room, with every comfort, 
convenience, and elegance that could be desired. The ante-room contains a table, drawers, 
and culinary utensils; the drawing-room, reclining sofas, sofa-bedsteads, six chairs, table, 
cupboards, &c., and a splendid chandelier of nine lights in the middle. A stove and fuel 
for warming are also taken. The length of the carriage is 25 feet, the breadth nine, height 
of the body nine, and length of drawing-room 20, The whole weighs two tons and a half.” 

Every encouragement should be given to such an improvement upon the little band-boxes 
in which we are at present wafted from Thebes to Athens. If carriages could really be 
made into a suite of apartments, with accommodation for a servant or two, what an agree- 
able mode of life! How much cheaper a carriage than a house! How convenient for a 
change of air! What a luxury to have no next-door neighbour. “ All the world before us 
where to choose our place of rest.” If the invention become sufficiently popular, there 
will be regular places established throughout the country, for carriages to draw up into 
streets and squares. There will be a Brighton for britschkas ; and a Cheltenham for 
dowager chariots and family coaches. You willsend to engage standing-room for a month 
or two at the Lakes, as you now send to engage a lodging-house ; tradesmen will come 
down in vans; society will be revolutionised. Who would have a stationary residence, 
when he can have one for less cost, transportable whenever the humour seizes him? To be 
sure it will operate against marriage, —it will be so serious a consideration where to put 
the nursery. But perhaps the children might follow in a waggon — Master Charles’s wain! 
Coachmakers will flourish, and architects starve. The Tories should look out — Mr. New- 
man, of Bedford-place, Kensington, is the man of the movement. 

Mr. Grore.—Mr. Grote is usually more wise than merry; but he perpetrated in his 
speech on the Ballot one of the readiest witticisms ever uttered in the House of Commons, 
and which appears generally to have escaped the notice of the newspapers. He was 
alluding to instances of landlords expelling tenants from their farms, for voting as they 
thought right to vote, when he was interrupted by the cry of “ Name, name!” Mr. Grote 
paused, and replied with great dryness, “ Sir, their name is— LEGion !” 

SWEARING BY Proxy AND ConressinG BY Mistake. — In this world, as in millions of 
others perhaps, how many things are said, and how many things are done by proxy ! Life itself 
is but a substitute for another life — we live and move and have our being, as it were (what a 
convenient phrase is “ as it were!”) by proxy. Victories are gained thus, laurels are thus 
worn; noble deeds are often performed thus, evil ones are thus frequently punished. How 
many examples have we of scholars who are wise by proxy, and of moralists who are honest 
on the same plan. The engines that move the world are worked in this way; the mind, 
that, as the original inventor, should be the sole patentee, has no share in the fruits of its 
own genius. How many dwarfs walk about performing wonders with the proxies of giants 
in their pockets. The masses of the people are represented by proxy, and must be, as it is 
by proxy they are educated ; the represented are legislators by proxy ; and the statesman 
when he gives his vote on the faith of* opinions not his own, may be said to think by proxy. 
There be statesmen whom we would rather hear speak in conformity with the same prin- 
ciple. The writer by proxy belongs to that class of persons, who, in the language of Lord 
John Russell, 

“ Because they have done nothing, are held up 
As capable of all things ;"” 
and the reader by proxy is he who is obliging enough to prefer any critic’ 
own, and pronounces sentence upon a work in virtue of a glance at the “ following extract,” 
which is said to speak for itself. We may be married, but it is certain that, howsoever 
begotten, we cannot be born by proxy — nor can we die so — nor feed capons so.” Death 
by proxy is known only in the world theatrical ; vide the ludicrous sublimity of Amy Rob- 
sart’s fall through the trap, when she seeks a footing on the stage. : 

niglumes rather more merous than the Abriigment of the Statutes (n 80 vol. fi) 

Candour and Cunning are very fi ‘it a di y aries on “ confessions by mistake. 
fr and Cunning are very often one and the same person ; and when they happen to 
be two, it is not always difficult to detect a Siamese attachment between them. But Mis- 
may rt >) Agre tabraprgrad a cone atry aye “4 ae he is a friend to humanity. 
thoughts, a “ hole in the ballad” serves oy Seleanth 7 Treth the ee 2 gate ga 
auti il at last be off its guard, and shee x: oo wg wa, ne Mancdes,,.will, ont; 
“aye boa ast De off its guard, and sheer obstinacy confess by accident. Men are 

est accidentally; plain dealers, scorners of hypocrisy — by mistake. 
« The case which suggested the heading of this note, we observed a < 
French journal. The scene was one of the Paris tribunals, a 
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tifying the prisoner at the bar as the man who had robbed him. He swore to his loss of a 
snuff-box, and to the box found on the accused. He swore also with equal confidence to 
the face of the thief, to his height, his bearing, his dress—to the very tips of his fingers, 
and the natural genius which they manifested for insinuating themselves into a pocket. 
Never was prosecutor so positive before. Had he committed self-robbery'he could not have 
known his man better, probably not so well. The prisoner thus identified, looked more 
bewildered than dismayed; surprise rather than fear kept him silent. At last when there 
was nothing further to accomplish in the way of identity, and each particular hair of his 
moustache had been sworn to — the man broke forth with exclamations of dissent more 
than usually vehement. “ It was a mistake — the gentleman was mistaken.” Of course, 
people who purloin snuff-boxes by design, naturally look on detection as a mistake. “ No, 
no,” exclaimed the accused —“ there ’s something wrong here — something quite extra- 
ordinary — but I assure you it’s a mistake. That gentleman who has conferred so many 
marks of distinction upon me by swearing to — — that is not the gentleman whom 
I had the honour to rob!” The unpremeditated confession of robbery was almost un- 
noticed, in the curiosity thus directed towards the prosecutor, whose countenance imme- 
diately bore testimony that the prisoner’s yassertion was correct. The eyes of Europe 
(Parisian Europe) were turned upon the gentleman from whose unpicked poc et a snuff-box 
had been stolen — who had been robbed upon his oath, but not upon his honour. He, with 
exquisite composure, proceeded to relieve the court from a painful curiosity on his account. 
Drawing from his pocket a document of legal form and fold, bearing a stamp, and embel- 
lished with a seal, he handed it to the President of the Court, with the air of a man who 
is conscious that he is clearing up a mystery in a very moral manner. The document was 
unfolded — it was a proxy! The gentleman whom the accused had the honour of robbing 
had entrusted the trifling affair of identifying the thief to a conscientious friend — he had 
taken an oath by proxy ; sworn per substitute ; discharged a second duty to society, acting 
upon what he deemed sufficient precedents, by deputy! The Court was of opinion that this 
was carrying the proxy system rather too far; but the prisoner, who had confessed to the 
robbery in pure mistake, dissented from this opinion, and complained that his case was a 
hard one. He very rationally suggested to the Court, that as the party robbed had sworn 
by proxy, and as the nominal prosecutor had been robbed by proxy, he himself had an 
undoubted claim to be imprisoned on that convenient principle. 

PERILS OF PLAYING WITH A PLAYER’s Son. — Pope, when the raving rhymester, who 
was so “ happy to catch him just at pudding-time,” appealed to furies, death, and ! 
and implored for his tragedy through the poet’s interest, the immortality of one night’s 
performance, might with good reason console himself in that fearful extremity with the 
reflection — 

** The players and I are luckily no friends!” 
But why should Protestantism, at this time of day above all, share in this Popish exulta- 
tion? We had hoped that civilisation had passed a resolution that players were compounded 
of good Christian flesh and blood — that actors are really made of the same stuff as audi- 
ences. We do not deny to our-players the rites of Christian sepulture; but some of us it 
seems are for denying Christian rights to all that can remain of them when dead — when 
their children — who so remain, as if to testify that the ideal was in reality the actual, and 
that they who lived but as shadows of humanity, were a vital portion of it — that the mimics 
of men were men themselves. Mr. Buckstone, an actor to whom thousands are indebted 
for giving to real life, through many long summer evenings at the Haymarket, the tone and 
air of a comic fiction, published the other day the following statement —the most serious 
sentence that ever slipped from his pen.— “ Residing at Brompton, and wishing to 
place a son in the Western Grammar School there, which, by the ninth annual report of 
the managing committee, is announced as being in union with King’s College, I applied to 
be admitted as a proprietor, which application was rejected, as I have since ascertained, on 
the ground that I am an actor, and that the son of such a person in a public school would 
incite in the boys a desire to see plays, which would unsettle their minds.” It is clear from 
this that Bigotry’s country-seat is at Brompton, and it is called “the Grammar School.” 
The enlightened diffusers of useful Maswlodes there are doubtless doing their best to 
Bromptonise the metropolis and its environs. Their decree has gone forth that actors are 
breeders of sinners, and that the small sinners so bred are not to be sent to school to learn 
purity: being naturally vicious, the Bromptonians conceive that leading them into the 
paths of virtue would be flying in the face of Providence. Actors are to train up their 
children in the way they should not go. Master Sadboys they are born, and Master 
Sadboys they must remain to the end. Imagine (say these moralists) the mischief 
that an infant Buckstone might do, by unsettling the minds of the next generation. 
Fancy the player’s son playing with the sons of other people, as though he came of 
the same stock, and were righteous as they are. Conceive the corruption that would 
ensue -- the habits of lying that would be engendered, by his telling the boys that 
dis name is Norval, and that his father is a frugal swain, instead of a laugh-raising 
comedian ; that he himself had ta’en away an old man’s daughter — that it was 
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most true, and that he had married her! Picture the superstition he might spread 

filial ‘ivobedion seen he 
might encou by calling vehemently for a horse; and the» ce he might 
cause b dnenventing speek om his own mamma! Lamb tells us that the talk of 
the children of the poor is of the price of coals and of toes. The schoolmen of 
Brompton sce clearly that the talk of players’ sons is of fiddlers and foot-lights — of 
Macready and Mrs. Glover and Liston — of combats and conflagrations — of ghosts in 
armour, comic songs, perhaps even of clowns and pantomimes, Stanfields, and gorgons, 
and chimeras dire — with other rey whereof Shakspeare and the musical glasses are 
far from constituting the worst. And as poverty’s children “ haggle and barter ” from the 
cradle, so the sons of a stage-race fling summersets, achieve pirouettes, and play fantastic 
tricks in all the finery of paint and spangles. The Whole Duty of Man these unhappy 
children never read — for they can’t ; and because they can’t, Brompton morality says that 
they must never read at all, Their fathers are to bring them up how they can; to jump 
through hoops, or be sewn up in an owl’s feathers, or a in mid-air as Cupids, admin- 
istering to’the cupidity of others, — perhaps to share the fate of the poor young Bedouin 
Arab, who was shot the other day in the Court Theatre at Brunswick. They are not to 
be educated at all events; O. P. and P. S. are, as far as Brompton is concerned, to 
constitute their alphabet. 
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REMARKABLE STATE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


When the last rays of the setting sun have 
left, by their departure, the snowy summits of 
Mont Blanc in darkness, it has been observed 
that, after the lapse of some time, these summits 
again become illuminated by bright sunshine. 
In fact, to an observer placed upon them, the 
sun, after having set, would re-appear, suddenly, 
as it were — not preceded by the appearance of 
sunrise, but starting into existence in the firma- 
ment at a certain height above the horizon. 
This curious fact excited some discussion at the 
late meeting of the British Association at Liver- 
pool, and was explained in the following 
manner :— 

According to the properties of the at- 
mosphere, as explained by M. Poisson, the most 
lofty stratum of air is liquified by cold ; so that 
the atmosphere, in fact, exists surrounded by a 
thin spherical shell of liquid; which may be not 
inaptly illustrated by stating, that the sphere 
of atmosphere surrounding the earth is itself 
enclosed in a thin liquid shell, resembling a 
great soap bubble. When the sun has descended 
so that its rays shall strike the concave surface of 
this bubble at a certain angle, that surface will 
become, for the sun, a concave mirror, in which 
its image will be seen by an observer properly 
placed. Such an observer would be properly 
placed, were he at the top of Mont Blanc, when 
it is illuminated after sun-set. 

This explanation of the phenomenon was 
opposed, at the meeting of the Association, 
as being incompatible with the observed 
effects of the refraction of celestial objects. 
M. Biot, at a late meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, has, however, demonstrated 
that it is not at all incompatible with the 
theory of refraction. Thus, the theory of 
M. Poisson may be considered to be realised by 
this remarkable effect observed on Mont Blane; 
so that we may consider that the atmosphere is 
contained, as it were, between two liquid 
oceans — being based upon the terrestrial ocean, 
which occupies the cavities of the earth, and 
having another crystal concave rolling above our 
heads. 


MAGNETIC MOVING POWER. 


In consequence of a report made by the 
minister of public instruction at Petersburg, 
respecting the experiments made by M. Jacobi, 
with a view to the application of electro-mag- 
netism as an impelling power, the Emperor of 
Russia has ordered that experiments shall be 
made on the largest scale, under the direction of 
an imperial commission, with the special object 
of investigating whether this new moving power 
can be applied to propelling vessels instead of 
the steam engine. 





HEIGHT OF WAVES. 


Mr. Pentland writes from Valparaiso that, 
during the most violent storms which the frigate 
Stag encountered in the Pacific Ocean, the waves 
never rose more than twenty feet above the level 
of the sea. The greatest height the waves 
attained above the deck of the frigate, which 
had been observed and measured, did not exceed 
eighteen feet. 





HEIGHT OF CORDILLERAS. 


‘Mr. Pentland has measured, by a theodolite, 
the heights of some of the Cordilleres in Chili. 
He has found the actual height of the mountain 
called Aconcagua, above the level of the sea, to 
be 23,944 feet: this is about 197 feet less than 
the height resulting from the observations of 
captains Beechey and Fitzroy. 





DECREASE OF THE BALTIC. 


It has been observed that the waters of the 
Baltic are undergoing a gradual decrease, which 
seems to arise from some elevation of the surface 
of the bottom and coasts of the sea. Ancient 
marks are traced upon the rocks, which indicate 
the former level of the waters; and these are 
now considerably above the surface of the sea. 
The academy of sciences of St. Petersburg has 
called to this subject the attention of Prince 
Menzikoff, Minister of Marine; and instruc- 
tions have been accordingly given to Captain- 
Lieutenant Reinecke, who is charged with a 
survey of the coasts of Finland, to observe with 
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accuracy the present elevation of the existing 
marks above the level of the sea, and to make 
new marks in the rocks at known heights, to 
serve for future observations. 


CRITERION OF DEATH. 


It is known that physiologists have not hi- 
therto agreed as to any certain test by which the 
event of death is rendered certain; or, in other 
words, no recognized distinction exists between 
the human body immediately before and imme- 
diately after death. A correspondent of the 
French academy has lately intimated that he has 
found that the blood taken from the body after 
death is distinguished from the blood before 
death by its being non-coagulable. 





ALBINISM IN A SWALLOW. 


One of the foreign journals announces that 
there is preserved in the museum of Car- 
cassonne a young swallow of the purest 
white, without a feather of any other colour, 
which was recently killed in that city. This 
bird was one of a brood of four, of which the 
three others were of the common kind. It 
presents, in the most perfect manner, all the 
characters of albinism : the claws and beak are 
red, and red circles surround the eyes. 





NEW ALLOY OF ZINC AND COPPER. 


A committee of the French academy of 
sciences is engaged in investigating a new alloy 
of zinc and copper, which is said to possess 
qualities which fit it for extensive use in the arts 
and manufactures. Its cost will be little more 
than that of zinc. The pure metal of zinc 
oxidizes with great facility, which renders it unfit 
for a multitude of uses; the alloy, however, is 
oxidized with great difficulty. It will resist, 
for example, sulphuric acid of twenty degrees of 
concentration. Hence it may be used for 
mineral waters, for pipes and tubes through 
which acid liquids flow, and, in navigation, for 
the sheathing of vessels. 

The composition of the alloy depends on the 
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uses to which it is applied. If it is ; in 
circumstances where zinc is coummmnlys “ne the 
inventor mixes with a great proportion of the 
latter metal a small quantity of tin and lead — 
an addition which does not augment the cost of 
the alloy more than a farthing a pound. The 
alloy which is used for boilers, gutters of 
houses, &c. contains no lead; but still, like the 
other, resists the sulphuric acid of twenty degrees 
concentration. 





SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. 


A late number of the Dibliotheque Universelle 
contains some remarkable and well-ascertained 
instances of animal sagacity, from which we 
select the following :— 

A person lodging in one of the fauxbourgs 
observed daily, for several weeks, six dogs, who 
used to come regularly at the same hour, and 
assemble in an adjacent meadow, where they 
sported and amused themselves. The motive of 
their assembly was as obviously the purpose of 
sport as that of persons who go to a ball or to a 
spectacle, at an appointed hour. 

An attempt was made to teach a dog to mount 
a ladder; but the animal was soon fatigued with 
the exercise, and escaped. But the next day he 
was seen to return to the ladder alone, and vo- 
luntarily endeavour to succeed in mounting it, 
as if the motive of ambition impelled him to 
renew the attempt. 

A milkman, who used to go before the break 
of day, in winter, to fetch milk from a farmer 
who supplied him, had a dog whom he employed 
to carry his lantern. One morning this dog 
was accidentally locked up at the time his master 
departed. The moment he was liberated, how- 
ever, he followed him; and, when he overtook 
him, finding that his master had not the 
lantern, immediately returned home; and 
seizing the lantern, followed his master with it. 

A tame pigeon, who had been domesticated 
in a kitchen, happened to see a fowl killed; on 
witnessing this, the bird immediately took flight, 
and never returned to the kitchen. 
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Z'ravels in Arabia. By Lieut. J. R. Wettstep, 


F.R.S. Indian Navy. In2 vols. 8vo. London: 
1838, 


This work is a valuable contribution to geo- 
graphy, Statistics, and manners. It is the pro- 

uction of an enterprising and intelligent ofticer 
who has been already favourably known to 
science by his contributions to the Memoirs of 
the Geographical Society, To Mr. Wellsted we 
are indebted for much information connected 
with the steam-route to India by the Red Sea, 
and for a survey of the island of Socotra, which 
has been swelled into importance by the opening 
of that line of communication. 

We regret that our limits do not allow us to 
present an analysis of this work, suitable to its 
interest and importance. The first volume con- 
tains the diary of a journey undertaken by Mr. 
Wellsted, under the sanction and authority of 
the Bombay government, through the tract of 
country extending along the Arabian coast, 
from el Had to the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf,a region hitherto untrodden by Europeans; 
and the second contains his researches in the 


peninsula jutting into the northern extremity of 
the Red Sea, and included between the gulf of 
Suez and the gulf of Akabah. ‘This peninsula 
is rendered interesting by the presence of Mount 
Sinai in its centre, and by many sacred and his- 
torical associations. 

We confidently recommend these volumes as 
a source of instruction and entertainment, not 
less interesting to the geographer, naturalist, 
and antiquarian, than to the general reader. 


South America and the Pacific; comprising a 
Journey across the Pampas and the Andes, 
Buenos Ayres to Val, Pa- 

the Isthmus. B 


: paraiso, Lima, 

nama ; with Remarks upon 

the Hon. P. Camrzect Scarterr. To 

are annezed, Plans and Statements for Esta- 

blishing Steam Navigation on the Pacific. In 

2 vols. post 8vo. m: 1838. 

The author of these volumes was attached to 
the mission of Mr. Hamilton to the court o 
Brazil, and embarked with that gentleman for 
Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres in August, 1834. 
He crossed the South American continent, from 
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Buenos A to Valparaiso, on the western 
coast ; ro a ing northward from thence, 
visited Lima and Panama. His narrative of 
this journey is written without affectation or 
exaggeration; and, though it does not offer any 
important contributions to physical or geogra- 
phical knowledge, will be read with interest. 

‘To us the most important part of the volumes 
is that part in which the author, with the as- 
sistance and information supplied by Mr. Wheel- 
wright, advocates the opening of a direct route 
by steam navigation from Britain to the Pacific. 
A straight line drawn from Falmouth to the 
isthmus of Panama, connecting the two Ameri- 
can continents, would touch the Azores and 
St. Domingo, by which the voyage would be 
divided into stages. The journey across the 
isthmus, even in the present rude state of in- 
ternal communication, varies from one to three 
days, according to the season ; but with steamers 
on the river Chagres, and an improved road, it 
might be considerably shortened. From Panama 
an easy communication coastways would be made 
with Guyaquil, Payta, Lima, Valparaiso, and 
all the other points of commercial importance 
on that coast. Our settlements in Australia 
would also be accessible by steamers from the 
isthmus. 

Of the practicability of the project there cannot 
be any doubt. Its profitable results are another 
question, 


Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior o, 
Africa, by the River Niger, in the Steam Vessels 
Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
By Macorecor Lain and R. A. K. Otp- 
rizitp, Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 
2 vols, Avo. London: 1837. 


These volumes contain the narrative of a bold 

but unsuccessful experiment to establish a com- 
merciai intercourse with the interior of Africa 
by the river Niger. About one third of the 
work is appropriated to the narrative of Mr. 
Laird, who was, in fact, the chief of the Expe- 
dition, and the remainder is occupied by the 
journal of Mr. Oldfield. Mr. Laird, who had 
long and earnestly advocated the use of iron 
vessels, and had succeeded in establishing them 
in many cases on lakes and rivers, made on this 
occasion the novel experiment of a sea-going 
iron steamer, apparently with complete success. 
The Alburkah, a vessel of seventy feet length, 
thirteen feet beam, and six and a half feet depth, 
was, with the exception of her decks, constructed 
entirely of wrought iron. Between the interior 
of this vessel and the waters of the ocean there 
was interposed only sheet iron, varying from an 
— to a quarter of an inch in thickness ! 
. The river Quorra, above Boussa, had been 
examined by Park and Clapperton; and, after 
the death of the latter, his servant Lander de- 
- seended the river to its mouth, at the Bight of 
Benin. This was the road through which it 
’ was proposed that the expedition should attempt 
to open a commerce with the interior; and ac- 
cordingly the river was ascended as far as 
Fundah, whence Mr. Laird descended to the 
mouth, but Mr. Oldfield continued the ascent to 
Rabbah. 

The result was most unfortunate; nearly the 
whole of the officers and crew having fallen 
victims, as we are told, to the unhealthiness of 
the country; only three of all who departed 
from England having survived! ‘To the pesti- 
lential character of the banks of the river, Mr. 
Laird ascribes the total failure of the expedition, 
and tacitly infers the hopelessness of ever esta- 
blishing any advan us commercial inter- 
course with the interior by that route. If our 
space permitted us we could easily show the 
faliacy of this conclusion, and prove that the 
fatalities of the expedition, under Mr, Laird, are 
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to be ascribed to the want of unity of purpose, 
or mutual subordination ; of discretion, temper, 
and experience among the leaders, and, conse- 
quently, of discipline, prudence, and temperance 
among the men, more than to any] pernicious 
qualities of the climate. 

The book will be read with interest, as a nar- 
rative of the adventures and reverses of the un- 
fortunate sufferers, and without much risk of 
leading to erroneous conclusions, as we believe 
the real causes of failure are sufficiently appa- 
rent, even on the showing of the narrators. 


The Confessions of an Elderly Lady, illustrated by 
Eight Portraits from highly-finished Drawings 
by E. T. Parris. By the Countess of Bigs- 
sineton. London: Longman & Co. 1838. 


This is one of the many elegant contributions 
to the drawing-room table, for which we are in- 
debted to the united taste and talents of 
Lady Blessington and Mr. Charles Heath. The 
embellishments are not so numerous nor so 
good as might be wished, and are somewhat 
monotonous. This, however, is more than com- 
pensated by the libretto, which is eeny superior 
to the staple of the illustrated ** books of the 
season.” 


The Adventures of Gilblas de Santillane. Trans- 
lated from the French of Le Sage, by T. Smot- 
Lert. Lmbellished with 600 Engravings on 
Wood, from the Designs of Jean Gicovux. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo. London: 1838. 

The same in French, with the same Illustrations. 
1 vol. imperial 8vo. 


This elegant addition to our foreign classical 
literature is one of the fruits of the amicable 
connection between us and foreign nations, 
which has grown and strengthened under the 
influence of the general peace. It is also a 
foretaste of some of the benefits to be expected 
from the international copyright law now in 
contemplation. ‘The beautiful illustrations in 
wood designed by Gigoux, give a virtual copy- 
right to the publishers, and have enabled them 
to offer the work for sale in England, without 
fear of having their enterprise ruined by piracy. 
The same blocks which were used for the Paris 
edition became available, without further ex- 
pense, for the London publication; and they 
are too beautiful to be imitated, except at a 
— which would render the fraud unprofit- 
able. 

Don Quivote, and other standard works, are 
in progress, which we shall notice as they ap- 
pear. 


The Prisoners of Abd el Kader. By M. A. Le 
France. Translated by R. F, Porter. 1 vol. 
12mo. London: 1838, 


In August, 1836, the French brig-of-war 
Loiret, was moored near Arzew, a port on the 
African coast, between Algiers and Oran, which 
was occupied by the French. <A party of the 
officers and men ventured one day to amuse 
themselves in the space immediately adjoining 
the lines. They were suddenly surprised by a 
troop of Arab horsemen, who rushed from a 
neighbouring ravine, and several were noosed 
by a rope passed round their body, and dragged 
away at full ere by their captors, One of 
these was M. Le France, a lieutenant of the 
Loiret. He was detained a prisoner for five 
months, during which time he and his com- 
panions endured the most rigorous treatment. 
The present volume is a plain and inartificial 


narrative of their captivity, written by one who 
was unskilled in the art of composition, and tells 


an unvarnished tale. The book, while it bears 
internal evidence of its truth, has much of the 


interest of a romance. It author was at length 
exchanged. 
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ARE THE PLANETS INHABITED? 


Are those shining orbs which so richly decorate the firmament peopled 
with creatures, endowed like us with reason to discover, with sense to love, 
and with imagination to expand towards their limitless perfection, the attri- 
butes of Him of whose “ fingers the heavens are the work?” Has He who 
“made man lower than the angels, to crown him” with the glory of dis- 
covering that light in which He has “decked himself as with a garment,” 
also made other creatures with like powers and a like destiny, with 
‘dominion over the works of his hands,” and having “all things put in 
subjection under their feet?” And are those resplendent globes which roll in 
silent majesty through the abysses of the firmament the dwellings of such 
beings ? 

These are questions which have been asked, and will continue to be 
asked, by all who view the earth as an individual of that little cluster o 
worlds called the Solar System. It is a question to which Science has not 
given a direct answer, but respecting which she has supplied a body of cir- 
cumstantial evidence of an extremely interesting nature. Modern discovery 
has collected together a mass of facts connected with the positions and 
motions, the physical characters and conditions, and the parts played in the 
solar system by the several globes of which this system is composed, which 
forms a body of analogies bearing on this inquiry, infinitely more cogent 
and convincing than the proofs upon the strength of which we daily 
dispose of the lives and properties of our fellow-citizens, and hazard our 
own. 

In considering the earth as a dwelling-place suited to man and to the 
creatures which it has pleased his Maker to place in subjection to him, 
there is a mutual fitness and adaptation observable among a multitude of 
arrangements, which cannot be traced to, and which, indeed, obviously 
cannot arise from, the operation of any general mechanical law, like those 
by which the motions and changes of mere material masses are observed to 
be governed. It is in these conveniences and luxuries, with which our 
dwelling has been so considerately furnished, that we see the beneficent 
intentions of its Creator more immediately manifested thar. by any great 
physical or mechanical laws, however imposing and important. If, oe 
a due knowledge of: our own natural necessities, of our appetites an 
passions, of our susceptibilities of pleasure and pain,—in fine, of our phy- 
sical organization, we were for the first time introduced to this glorious 
earth, with its balmy atmosphere, its pure and translucent waters, the life 
and beauty of its animal and vegetable kingdom, with its attraction — 
the matter of our own bodies, just sufficiently great to give them stability, 
and not so great as to deprive them of the power of free and rapid motion, 
— with its intervals of light and darkness, giving alternations of labour and 
rest, nicely corresponding with our muscular powers,—with its grateful suc- 


cession of seasons, and its moderate extremes of temperature, so justly suited 
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to our organization,—with all this fitness before us, could we hesitate to 
infer that such a place must have been provided expressly for our habitation ? 
If, then, the discoveries of modern seience disclose to us, in each planet 
which, rolls like ours round the sun, provisions in all respects similar —if 
they are proved to be habitations similarly built, ventilated, warmed, illumin- 
ated, and furnished, — supplied with the same alternations of light and dark- 
ness, by the same expedient—with the same pleasant succession of seasons, 
the same geographical diversity of climates, the same agreeable distribution 
of land and water, —can we doubt that such structures have been provided 
as the abodes for beings in all respects resembling us? The strong pre- 
sumption raised by such proofs is converted into moral certainty, when it 
is shown from physical analogies of irresistible force, that such bodies are 
the creation of the same hand which shaped the “round world,” and 
launched it into space. Such, then, is the nature of the evidence which 
Science offers on this interesting question, and we shall endeavour to 
develop it in this paper, divested of such technical forms of language and 
reasoning as are intelligible only to the scientific. 

Let us first, then, glance at the position which the earth itself holds in 
the community of worlds which form the solar system, 

The earth provided for our dwelling-place is a mass of matter very nearly 
globular in its form, and measuring 8000 miles in its diameter, Its magnitude 
was ascertained with tolerable precision at a comparatively early period in 
the history of physical discovery ; but the inconceivably difficult problem of 
weighing it was reserved for modern times, and for an individual who has, 
by its solution, conferred more lustre on the House of Cavendish, than here- 
ditary wealth and ancestral rank can bestow. The balance in which this 
eminent person weighed the earth is easily described. He placed a small ball 
of lead delicately suspended at a short distance from a comparatively large 
globe of the same metal. In the absence of the large globe, the small ball 
would be attracted by the mass of the earth alone; but when the larger 
globe of lead was brought near to it, the small ball was drawn aside by the 
attraction of the large globe. The extent of this effect supplied the means 
of comparing the amount of the attraction exerted by the large globe of 
lead, with the attraction exerted by the globe of the earth, and these at- 
tractions were evidently the exponents or representatives of the respective 
weights of the globe of lead and the globe of the earth. 

‘The result of this inquiry was the discovery, that the globe of the earth is 
five and a half times as heavy as it would be, if it were, from the surface to 
the centre, composed of water. Imagine, then, a reservoir of water a mile 
in length, a mile in width, and a mile in depth. This would weigh thirteen 
hundred and sixty-two millions nine hundred and forty-four thousand tons. 
If we could add together two hundred and sixty-eight thousand millions of 
such reservoirs, we should obtain a weight equal to that of the earth. 

Such is the mass, whose attraction gives stability to all structures raised 
for human convenience; and gives us, as well as the animals subservient to 
our uses, steadiness of position and motion. 

Had the earth been materially less heavy, no structure could have ex 
isted on it with any degree of permanence; and we should ourselves be at 
the mercy of every gust of wind, to be blown like feathers from place to 
place. Had it been materially heavier, our strength would have been either 
inadequate to sustain our weight, or we should have had too little to spare for 
the pursuit of the objects of our physical wants and enjoyments. Yet, be- 
tween the weight of the earth and the muscular strength of its animal occu- 


pants, there exists no necessary relation. This mutual fitness and adaptation 
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ja, therefore, one Of the marks of the designed appropriation of mah 
as a dweller, and the earth as a habitation, each for the other; arid if we 
firid other habitations possessing a like cifetitnstance of fittiess, we shall be 
enabled to inife# the probability of similar dwellers there, which probability 
will be swelled into moral certainty if corroborated by a crowd of other 
afialogies: 

Before passing to the consideration of the other bodies of the system, We 
fiitist refer to the provision by which we enjoy the vicissitudes of day and 
night. ‘This contrivance is also one which, physically speaking, was unne- 
eessary. “The earth might have revolved round the sun, fulfilling the law 
of gravitation, and every condition required by the mechanical laws of 
native Would be satisfied, though the earth should not turn on an axis. Or 
it might, for any thing in these laws to the gai | have tiirned on its 
axis once in four-and-twenty hundred hours, instead of once in four-and- 
twerity hots. Yet, had it either not turned at all, or ttirned in a much 
loiger or shorter time than it does, it would be unsuitable to us as a 
penn 5 mm The present alternations of light and darkness take place 
at intetvals which correspond with our bodily functions, and are suitable to 
our organization. Had the time of rotation been materially less, our periods 
of activity and labour would be too short to prepare us for the repose to 
which the return of darkness is suited; and had the time of rotation been 
greater, we should have needed rest before the return of the natural epoch 
designed for it. As it is, the vicissitudes of day and night are nicely 
adapted to our watits; and yet our organization is in no way connected 
physically with the rotation of the earth, by any relation of the nature of 
catise and effect; atid to suppose such an adaptation fortuitous, would be 
an outragé of every principle of probability. ‘This mutual fitness is, then, 
another of the many proofs which offer themselves, that the earth, asa 
dwelling, and man as a dweller, have been each expressly designed for 
the other. 

The earth is one of several globes which move at different distances from 
the sun, in nearly circular paths, of which that luminary is the common 
centre. Counting from the sun, the earth is the third of these bodies, 
Those which in their excursions come nearest to it are the planet Venus, 
which is the second from the sun, and revolves within the path of the earth, 
and the planet Mars, which is the fourth from the sun, and embraces the 
path of the earth within his range. Yet these bodies are, when nearest to 
us, at distances which, even with the most improved powers of telescopic ob- 
servation, render any minute examination of their surfaces impossible. When 
nearest to us, the distance of Venus is about twenty-eight millions of miles, 
and that of Mars is above fifty-two millions of miles. 

Great as these distances are, we are still enabled to obtain some know- 
ledge of the circumstances, not only of these bodies, but of the other planets, 
which ate many times more distant. 

When sufficiently powerful telescopes are directed to the planets, we dis- 
cover their faces diversified by light and shade, the lineaments of which 
on ae a certain degree of permanence. By carefully obsetving these out- 
ines, it is found that on one side they are continually withdrawn from our 
view, while new features are as constantly coming into View on the other 
side. After the lapse of a certain time, the entire face of thé planet will 
have thus disappeared, and a new aspect will be presented. iP however, 
the observation be further continued, it will be found that the traces fitst 
noticed will gradually come once more into view in the same order in Which 
they disappeared, but on the opposite side of the planet; and after an interval 
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equal to that in which the face first-observed had altogether disappeared, 
the same face will be completely restored. 

It is easy to see that such appearances can only be produced by the fact 
of the planet turning on an axis like the earth; and the time in which it so 
turns will evidently be the interval between the moment at which any par- 
ticular set of lineaments are observed, and the moment at which the sam 
set of lineaments are restored after having disappeared. : 

Observations of this kind have been made on all the planets, whose dis- 
tances are not too great, or whose magnitudes are not too small to render 
such observations possible. It is evident then, that such planets, receiving 
as they do, in common with us, heat and light from the sun, have like us also 
the vicissitudes of day and night, since by turning on their axes they expose 
every part of their surfaces successively to the sun, and withdraw them at 
intervals from the light of that body. 

But it may be objected, that the mere fact of turning on an axis may not 
produce the alternations of day and night on the planet; for that ifthe axis 
on which the planet turns be in such a position, that instead of being’upright, 
or nearly so, with reference to the plane of the planet’s motion, it be so 
placed as to point directly towards the sun, then the rotation would not ex- 
pose successively the various parts of the surface of the planet to the solar 
light. It is found, however, that this is in no instance the case. It is ob- 
served on the other hand, that the axis on which each planet turns, is at 
such an inclination as to produce the alternations of day and night, in the 
same manner as these changes are produced upon the earth. 

Every thing therefore connected with these appearances conspire to 
establish the fact, that on the planets there are the vicissitudes of day and 
night analogous to those which we enjoy. But as we have seen that the 
length of the intervals of day and night here have a correspondence with 
our physical constitution and organization, it becomes a question of some 
interest whether the intervals of day and night in the other planets are 
nearly the same or materially different from ours. If we find them not 
materially different, there is a fair presumption that those for whose well- 
being such an arrangement has been made are of a nature to require inter- 
vals of activity and repose nearly the same as ourselves; and therefore that 
probably they are of like physical constitution. 

Now it is a fact, as remarkable as interesting, that while several of the 
planets have the same intervals of day and night as we have, none of them 
are extremely different in this nik. St When the appearance of the planet 
Mars is examined by a sufficiently powerful telescope, it is found that all 
the features which he exhibits at any moment gradually disappear in twelve 
hours twenty minutes and ten seconds, at the expiration of which time he 
exhibits an entirely different face. But by continuing to observe him, the 
former features come successively into view, and all his original lineaments 
are restored after the lapse of the same time. It is evident, therefore, that 
Mars turns round his axis with a diurnal motion once in twenty-four hours 
forty minutes and twenty seconds. 

By similar observations it is found, that the diurnal rotation of Venus is 
performed in twenty-three hours and thirty minutes. The time of the 
diurnal revolution of Mercury is uncertain, owing to the difficulty of ob- 
serving a body which is so constantly drenched in sun-light as to be scarcely 
ever visible at night. ‘The diurnal rotation of Jupiter and Saturn is more 
rapid than that of the earth, the former ore: Bate eaT in nine hours and 
fifty-six minutes, the latter in ten hours and thirty minutes. , 


‘Thus it appears, that in those globes which are our nearest neighbours in 
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the solar system, the alternations of day and night are in fact identical with 
our own, and that in Jupiter and Saturn they are at something less than 
half the interval. But we find no example among this family of worlds of 
such intervals of light and darkness as would be reckoned by days, months, 
or years. Now be it remembered, that there is no mechanical or physical 
law which renders rapid diurnal motion necessary, or which renders any 
such movement necessary. Can we then doubt that this voluntary conveni- 
ence is provided on all for the same purpose as on our own globe; namely, 
to give intervals of labour and repose of such frequency and duration as are 
suitable to the nature and the necessities of their respective occupants ; and 
as those intervals are in several the same, and in none materially different 
from those upon the earth, that these occupants are formed with a constitu- 
tion and organization not very different from our own. 

If the axis of the earth’s diurnal motion were perpendicular to the path 
in which it moves round the sun, as it might have been without violating 
any physical or mechanical law, we should have been deprived of the vicis- 
situdes of seasons ; our year would not have been marked out into portions 
distinguished by diversities of temperature and drought; we should have 
been deprived of any measure of time sufficiently observable and distinct 
for civil and popular use. Had that axis on the other hand been very much 
inclined from the perpendicular, as it might also have been without the 
infraction of any physical or mechanical principle, we should have been ex- 
posed to the fiercest extremes of heat and cold. We should have had a 
tropical summer, succeeded: by a polar winter. ‘The animal and vegetable 
creatures endowed with qualities to sustain the one would inevitably have 
been destroyed by the other. A limited variety of ha Aes creatures 
might have existed capable of sustaining such extremes, but the classes of 
animals would have been all migratory, and man would be deprived of 
a settled home, and would be a periodical wanderer. 

Wisely and beautifully, therefore, have our pleasure and convenience 
been consulted by the simple mechanical expedient of throwing the axis 
of the earth’s rotation slightly out of the perpendicular, just enough so to 
produce those moderate changes of drought and temperature which charac- 
terise our seasons. 3 

By observing the direction in which the surface of a planet moves, as it 
revolves on its axis, the position of that axis is ascertained. In this manner 
it has been found that the axes of. rotation of the planets generally are 
inclined from the perpendicular, to an extent not very different from that 
of the earth. The inclination of the earth’s axis, which produces the suc- 
cession of seasons in any given place, and the varieties of climate in diffe- 
rent parts of the earth, is twenty-three degrees and a half. The axis of 
rotation of Mars is inclined from the perpendicular, at an angle of thirty 
degrees; that of Saturn at twenty-eight degrees; that of Jupiter at three 
degrees and a half; and those of Venus and Mercury at angles, probably not 
very different from that of the axis of the earth. 

Now as the extremes of seasons, at any given place, on a planet, must be 
dependent on the inclination of its axis from the perpendicular, it follows 
from what has been just stated, that the seasons and climates on the planets 
generally, Jupiter excepted, are nearly the same ason the earth. Since,the 
axis of Jupiter is so little inclined from the perpendicular, there is less 
diversity of season than with us, the summer being comparatively less hot, 
and the winter less cold. But the diversity of climates, at) different |lati- 
tudes, will necessarily be the same as on the earth. In the middle latitudes, 
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or the temperate zone of Jupiter, the seasons approximate to a perpetual 
spring. 

’ Of the two possible departures from the cireumstance which gives us the 
changes of season, that which would he most compatible with the habitability 
of a planet is, that the axis should be nearer the perpendicular, Had the axis 
of Jupiter been as nearly at right angles to the perpendicular as it is near to 
coincidence with it, the notion of its being fitted for the abode of creatures 
analogous to us, would be attended, to say the least, with difficulties arising 
from the eonsideration of the fierce extremes of season to which every part 
of his surface would be exposed. 

The atmosphere which surrounds our globe is an appendage which, 
while, like the other provisions just adverted to, it is not required by any 
physical or mechanical law, has nevertheless an obvious and important 
relation to the animal and vegetable kingdoms, That respiratory beings 
depend en it for the sustenance of their vitality is obyious. ‘The mechan- 
Ea saad chemical apparatus of their breathing organs is expressly con- 
structed to be the object of its operation, Its relation to vegetable life is 
hot less important. But besides these qualities, without which life would 
become extinct on the surface of the globe, the atmosphere ministers to our 
convenience and pleasure in other ways. It is the medium by which sound 
is transmitted ; and, as the apparatus of the lungs is adapted to operate 
chemically upon it, so as to impart to the blood the principle by which that 
fluid sustains life, so the exquisite mechanism of the ear is constituted to 
receive the effects of its pulsations, and convey them to the sensorium to 
produee the perceptions of sound, Again, the mechanism of the organs of 
yoice are adapted to impress on the atmosphere those pulsations, and 
thereby to conyey its intonations to the correspondingly susceptible organ- 
ization of the ear, Without the atmosphere, therefore, even supposing we 
could live in its absence, however perfect might have been our organs of 
speech and hearing, we should have possessed them in vain; voice we 
might possess, but no word could we utter; listeners we might be, but no 
sound could we hear, [Endowed with the full powers of hearing and speak- 
ing, we should nevertheless be deaf and dumb, 

Another important manner in which the atmosphere ministers to our 
convenience, is by diffusing in an agreeable manner the solar light, and 
by mitigating its intensity. In this respect the atmosphere may be re- 
garded as performing, with respect to the sun, what the imperfect trans- 
pareney of the ground glass shades perform for the glare of a lamp. 

In the absence of an atmosphere, the light of the sun would only illu- 
minate those objects on which its direct rays should fall. We should have 
no other degrees of light but the glare of intense sunshine, or the most 
impenetrable darkness: — shade there would be none, The apartment 
whose casement did not face the sun would at mid-day be as at midnight, 
At present, a mass of air extending from the surface of the earth upwards, 
to a height of from thirty to forty miles, becomes strongly illuminated by 
the sun, ‘This air reflects the solar light on every object exposed to it, 
and as it spreads over every part of the earth’s surface, it conveys with it 
the reflected, but greatly mitigated light of the sun, and diffuses it over all 
objects in its neighbourhood, 

When the evening sun withdraws its light, the atmosphere continues to 
be illuminated by his beams, and supplies the gradually declining twilight, 
which terminates in the shades of night. Before he rises, in like manner 
the atmosphere is the herald of his coming, and prepares us for his splen- 
dour, by the gray dawn and increasing intensity of morning twilight. In 
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the absenee of an atmosphere, the moment of gunset would be marked by an 
abrupt and instantaneous transition from the blaze of solar light to the 
most profound and impenetrable darkness; and for the same reason the 
morning would be characterised by an equally abrupt change from abso- 
lute darkness to the broad unmitigated. sunshine. 

In the absence of an atmosphere we could have no clouds, Day would 
be one unvaried wearisome glare of sunshine, The bright blue sky, so 
grateful to the sight, is nothing more than the natural colour of the air 
reflected to the eye. The air which fills a room is not. perceived to he 
blue, only because it is not present in sufficient quantity to excite in the 
eye a perception of its colour, just asa glass of sea-water seems translucent 
and eolourless, while the same water, viewed through a considerable depth, 
appears with its proper hue of green. When we look up, therefore, through 
forty miles of atmosphere, we behold it of its proper tint of blue, In the 
absence of an atmosphere, the great vault of the heavens would present one 
unvaried and eternal black, forming a most funereal contrast with the bright 
orb, which would be seen holding its solitary daily course through this 
etherial expanse of darkness. 

The atmosphere produces effects on the temperature of our habitation of 
not less importance. It retains and diffuses warmth, whether proceeding from 
the sun above, or from the sources of internal heat within the globe itself, 
What situation, in respect of temperature, we should be placed in by its 
absence, or even by any considerable diminution of its quantity or density, 
may be easily inferred, by considering the state of any portions of the 
earth which are placed at such an altitude as to leave below them a large 
partion of the atmosphere, The summits of lofty ridges, such as those 
of the Alps, are an example of this, No intensity of direct solar heat 
can compensate for the absence of a sufficiently dense atmosphere; and 
even within the tropies water cannot exist in a liquid form at an elevation 
above fourteen thousand feet, The summits of the Andes are veiled in 
everlasting snow. 

Had we, therefore, been unprovided with an atmosphere, or even had 
our atmosphere been as rare and attenuated as it is at an elevation of three 
miles (scarcely so much as one-tenth of its whole height), the waters of our 
seas would have been solid, vegetation could never have existed, —- and, in 
spite of the genial warmth and light of the sun,—in spite of the grateful 
changes of day and night,—-in spite of the beautiful and simple me- 
chanical provisions, by which spring succeeds winter, and is followed by 
summer, the earth would have been a barren and arid waste, enveloped in 
a shell of eternal ice, devoid of life, motion, form, and beauty. 

Seeing, then, how necessary to the existence of an animal and vegetable 
world an atmosphere is, and how indispensable its presence is to 4 society 
of creatures, whose means of intercommunication are sound, and. yet 
bearing in mind at the same time that this atmosphere is not essential to 
any of the great mechanical functions of the earth, in the economy of the 
solar system, — considering that, without its presence, the part which that 

earth, as a whole, performs in the society of the planets would be in all 
respects played in the same manner, can we come to any other conclusion, 
than that this atmosphere was cast around the earth expressly with a view 
to the well-being of its occupants, to afford them genial warmth, to give 
them diffused and gentle light, to receive and convey the varieties of sound, 
to promote and facilitate social felicity by supplying the means of inter- 
communication by language, to preserve the seas liquid, and, supplying 
favouring winds, ta stimulate the intercourse of nations, and knit together 
14 
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the taces of beings who occupy its most distant points, by the kindly bonds 
of reciprocal beneficence? If; then, such, and such alone, be admitted to: 
be the purposes and uses of our atmosphere, the question, whether other 
planets, in. a situation resembling ours, are occupied by similar beings, 
must be materially influenced by the result of an investigation, as to 
whether or not these planets are supplied with a like atmosphere. | | 

Telescopic observation has most satisfactorily answered this: question,’ 
The atmospheres surrounding the planets generally are as palpable to sight 
as the clouds which float in our own. Venus and Mercury are enveloped 
in atmospheres so dense and so loaded with clouds, that we rarely behold 
their surfaces. In Venus the atmosphere is especially conspicuous. Con- 
siderable difficulty has attended the determination of the time of her diurnal 
rotation, owing to the shifting and varying character of the clouds by: which 
she is constantly surrounded. But one of the most striking manifestations 
of the presence of an atmosphere of extraordinary density on this planet is 
the twilight which attends her evenings and her mornings. M. Schroeter 
observed Venus for a series of years with powerful reflecting telescopes of 
his own and of Sir William Herschel’s construction ; he was able to observe, 
and measure beyond the boundary of the hemisphere of the planet which 
received the direct light of the sun, that portion of the atmosphere which 
appeared faintly illuminated, and by which the morning or evening twilight 
of the pianet would be produced, and he found that it extended over at 
least four degrees of the planet’s surface. Now if the twilight of Venus, or 
any part of its extent, be seen by us through our own atmosphere and that 
of the planet, it cannot be doubted that her twilight must be of as long or 
longer duration than ours, and therefore that her atmosphere is at least as 
dense as that by which the earth is surrounded. 

The atmosphere of the planet Mars is, probably, less dense than that of 
the earth. Its presence is not, like that of Venus, manifested by the exhi- 
bition of clouds, but it is found that small stars, as they approach the edge 
of his disc, suffer a gradual diminution in brightness, before they disappear 
by the interposition of his body. 

The planet Jupiter exhibits unequivocal indications of an atmosphere. 
His entire surface is diversified by varieties of light and shade, produced by 
the distribution of clouds. The shifting and changeable disposition of these 
streaks and patches of light and shade over the visible face of ‘the planet, 
leave no doubt that they proceed from clouds floating in an atmosphere. 
But their distribution is marked by a peculiarity bearing so obvious a re- 
lation to one of our most interesting atmospheric phenomena, that in tracing 
the analogies we now contemplate it demands especial notice. 

The lights and shadows, which vary the surface of this planet, are ob- 
served to arrange themselves in streaks parallel to his equator, this parallel 
arrangement ae towards his poles. These streaks, which are 
called the belts of Jupiter, while they invariably preserve their general di- 
rection, vary much in width and position on his disc. The streaks of shade 
are produced by the actual surface of the planet seen through the trans- 

y of unclouded tracts of his atmosphere, while the bright streaks are 
the external surface of masses of clouds disposed in rows separating the 
former. Such a disposition of clouds would be produced by prevailing 
winds blowing in a direction parallel to the equator of the planet. 

Such are our trade winds: these atmospheric currents are the necessa 
effects of the earth’s diurnal rotation, combined with the influence of ‘solar 
heat upon the we 8 belt of the earth. ‘The sun’s heat draws the air in 
the vicinity of the line upwards, and its place is supplied by an equal portion 
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atmosphere descending from the higher latitudes north and'south: »'This’ 
cin arriving at a part of the earth’s surface which is carried: mere ‘rapidly 
towards the east by the diurnal rotation than the parts from whence it came, 
is in‘a state of comparative rest, and westerly currents are’ produced by'the 
excessive velocity of the surface of the earth in the contrary direction. Such 
is the mechanical cause of the trade winds, which blow nearly parallel ‘to 
the line constantly in a westerly direction. 

Now it is evident that as the diurnal motion of the earth is the main 
cause of this effect, if that diurnal motion were much more rapid than it is, 
these atmospheric currents would be proportionately more permanent and 
decided in their character, and more extensive in their range. The sur- 
face of the earth would have a more rapid motion if the time of rotation, 
instead of being performed in twenty-four, were performed in- ten hours. 
Such a change would necessarily produce stronger and more unvarying 
trade winds. Or even though the time of the earth’s rotation were not 
diminished, yet if the magnitude of the earth were increased, the velocity 
of its surface would be more rapid. Thus, if its circumference were 
increased in the proportion of eleven to one, though it should still turn on 
its axis in twenty-four hours, the velocity of every part of its surface would 
be eleven times greater than it is at present. But if these two causes of 
increased rapidity of motion were combined, if not only the circumference 
were increased eleven-fold, but also the time of rotation were diminished 
from twenty-four to ten hours, that is, in the ratio of twelve to five, or of 
nearly two and a half to one, then the decisive and permanent character of 
the trade winds, and the extent of their range, would be increased in the com- 
bined ratio, or nearly as twenty-seven to one. Such is precisely the case of 
Jupiter. His globe has a diameter of about eighty-eight thousand miles, 
while that of the globe of the earth measures only eight thousand. His 
circumference, compared with that of the earth, is in the same proportion: 
this proportion is that of eleven to one. His diurnal rotation is performed 
in something less than ten hours, while that of the earth is effected in 
twenty-four. Hence the trade winds on Jupiter must have a permanence, 
force, and range, which would produce a distribution and arrangement of 
the clouds floating in his atmosphere, such as we observe in the conspicuous 
appearance of his belts. | 

The reasoning which we have here attempted to develop would apply 
with equal force to the globe of Saturn, as compared with that of the 
earth. In magnitude it is but little inferior to i its diameter 
measuring nearly eighty thousand miles, or ten times the diameter of the 
earth. Its diurnal rotation, also, is performed in nearly the same time as 
that of Jupiter. If, then, the causes which have just been explained be the 
physical agencies which, acting on Jupiter’s atmosphere, produce the phe- 
nomena of his belts, they must be expected to produce an equally decided 
and observable effect on the atmosphere of Saturn; and if no belts be ob- 
served on that planet, we must conclude either that he has no atmosphere, 
or that the explanation just given of Jupiter’s belts is inadmissible, and the 
force of ‘so striking an analogy between these members of the solar family 
and the earth is lost. 

But modern telescopes have also satisfactorily answered this demand 
upon them, and have disclosed to us the globe of Saturn, at the distance of 
eight hundred and fifty millions of miles, streaked with: belts of alternate 
light and shade, as decided and distinct, and even wider, than those of 
Jupiter. The globe of Saturn, then, is furnished with an atmosphere, with 
a firmament varied by clouds, and a system:of trade windss) 9) 6) 0) 
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The planet Herschel, rolling on the outer limit of the syatem, a thousand 
million of miles beyend the path of Saturn, and nearly nineteen hundred 
million miles from. the’ earth, is too distant for that. minute kind of ebsery. 
ation which is necessary to deteet the presence of an atmosphere, even with 
telescopes of the greatest power. Butif analogy have any foree, the presence 
of that appendage in all the other planets, without acoeption, may well justify 
us in assuming that the most remote globe of the system is not unprovided 
with it, : 

The ascertained existence of clouds praves more than the presence of an 
atmosphere around the planets, An atmosphere is necessary to support 
clouds, but must not be identified with them, Clouds are no more a part 
of the atmosphere than the mud and sand which float in a turbid river are 
a part of its water, Water is converted into invisible vapour by the ageney 
of the sun.and wind. This vapour, when it eseapes from the surface of the 
liquid, is generally lighter, bulk for bulk, than that part of the atmosphere 
which is contiguous to it. It rises into the more exalted regions, where, by 
the ageney of eald and by eleetricity, it is made to resume its liquid state, 
but in such minute particles that it floats and ferms those semi-opaque 
masses called clouds. Clouds are then, in fact, WATER, existing in a very 
minute state of mechanical division, and affected in peculiar ways by elee- 
tricity. 

When these particles are caused to coalesee into drops or spherules of 
water, an effeet which may arise from temperature or eleetricity, or fram 
both combined, — their weight renders their further suspension impossible, 
and, descending to the surface, they form rain ; or if the cold be so great as 
to eangeal the particles before they coalesee into globules, they descend in 
the form of snow; or, finally, if by the sudden evolution of heat, caused by 
electrical influence, their solidification is effected after their formation into 
drops, they come down in the form of hail. 

Thus, wherever the presence of clouds is made manifest, there WATER 
must exist — ¢here EVAPORATION must go on -— there ELECTRICITY, with its 
train of kindred phenomena, must reign — there RAIN must fall — there 
HAIL and sNow must descend. 

That healthful and refreshing winds agitate the atmospheres of the group 
of worlds in the centre of which our sun presides, and of which he is the com- 
mon bond — that showers refresh their surfaces — that their climates and 
seasons ave moderated by evaporation — that their countries are separated 
and bounded by seas and oceans — that intercourse is facilitated by winds, 
which convert the surface of their waters into the highroads for nations — 
these and a thousand other consequences of what has been here explained, 
all tending to the one conclusion — that these various globes are placed in 
the system for the same purpose as the earth — that they are in fact the 
dwellings of beings in all respects, from even their lowest physical wants to 
their highest social advantages and pleasures, like ourselves, — crowd upon 
the mind so thickly, that we can scarcely give them expression in a elear 
and intelligible order. 

It may be asked whether, by immediate observation, we may not perceive 
the geographical character of the surfaces of the planets, so as to declare, 
by direct survey, their divisions of land and water, mountain and valley, 
and other varieties of surface. 

Even the most superficial view of the subject will render apparent some 
gveat difficulties which must attend such an inquiry with respect to most of 

the planets, ‘The very presence of those atmospheres and the clouds with 
which they are loaded offers a serious ebstruction to any observations, having 
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for-their object to ascertain the geographical character of their surfaces. 
td istance of some of them forms also a formidable obstacle to such 
an inquiry, Still, where peeuliar cireumstanees ‘favoured the observation, 
Sion has been done in this investigation, —_ . Na 

_. Venus-and Mars, the two planets whose ranges in the system come nearest 
to:the path of the earth, are evidently the most eligible objects for such an 
inquirys and sufficient has been ascertained, especially respecting the latter 
planet, to draw very close indeed the ties of analogy by which the planets 
are associated with the earth, 

Netwithstanding the dense atmosphere of Venus, and the clouds in which 
itis enveloped, M, Sehreeter succeeded, by a series of nicely conducted 
observations, in detecting the existence of mountains of eansiderable elevation 
on that planet. This was effeeted by observations made on that part of the 
planet which separates the hemisphere illuminated by the sun from the 
unenlightened part, If we suppose the diurnal rotation of the planet to be 
in such a direction that the unenlightened part of the surface may move 
towards the enlightened part, then the portion to which Schroeter directed 
hig observation was that part at which it was the dawn of morning. If 
mountains of any considerable elevation existed in that region at the time 
of the observation, he knew that their summits would be tipped with light 
when the region of the planet at their bases would be wrapped in the shades 
of night; so that he expected to observe small illuminated spots in the 
invisible part of the planet’s surface, at a short distance from the bounda 
of the enlightened part, In the event of the existence of any very lofty 
summits, the probability of succeeding in such an observation was increased 
by the circumstance that their elevation would cause them to be crowned 
with everlasting snow. In this course of observations, Schroeter succeeded, 
and established the fact, that the surface of the planet Venus is diversified 
by mountain and valley like the earth, 

But the geographical character of the surface of Mars has been ascertained 
with much greater precision, owing to the greater clearness of his atmo- 
sphere, On this planet, Sir John Herschel has been able to observe, with 
perfeet distinctness, the outlines of continents and oeeans. The land on 
Mars is distinguished by a red hue, which imparts to the planet the ruddy 
appearance which it has when viewed by ordinary telescopes, and which its 
light exhibits even to the naked eye. This redness Hersehel ascribes to a 
quality in the prevailing soil, like that which our red sandstone distriets 
would exhibit to an observer beholding the earth from the surface of Mars. 
The seas of Mars have a greenish hue, altogether resembling the colour of 
our own. ‘These diversities of colour and form in the different tracts of the 
planet are not always visible, and when visible not always equally distinct, 
because of the varying transparency of the atmosphere. “But when they are 
distinctly visible they never vary their form, as the varieties of light and 
shade on most of the ather planets are wont to do; plainly showing that they 
are real geographical lines of demarcation, and not any deceptive or shifting 
appearances of an atmospheric kind. ‘ 

When the surface of a planet is rendered distinctly visible, by reason of 
the presence of a cloudless and transparent atmosphere, one of the objects 
which would. be rendered most conspicuous to a distant observer would’ be 
snow. Since the same causes which cover our polar regions with snow 
would be equally operative in a planet revolving, as Mars does, on an’axis 
inelined at a small angle fram the perpendicular, and furnished with exten- 
sive tracts of water from whieh evaporation would take place, we should 
naturally look towards his poles for such an interesting ground of analogy. 
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The axis of Mars is inclined to the perpendicular at an angle of about 
thirty degrees, and the period of his revolution round the sun is six hundred 
and eighty-seven days, or very nearly two of our years. Consequently, 
during his revolution round the sun, his pole leans from that luminary dur- 
ing twelve months, and fowards it during the succeeding twelve months, 
The polar winter of Mars is therefore of twelve months’ duration; and during 
that time the pole being turned from the sun, that part of the planet is not 
illuminated, and therefore not visible to us. But after the expiration of 
that time, the pole turns wnderge towards the sun, and after the lapse of 
six months it throws itself into a position in which the polar regions enjoy 
a season, similar in temperature to that which we commonly enjoy in this 
country in the months of September and October. During the succeeding 
six months, the pole gradually withdraws itself from the direction of the sun, 
and at length is immersed in darkness. 

During this long winter we may expect that the polar regions of the 
planet shall be covered with snow; and when, at the end’ of twelve months, 
the pole emerges from darkness, and presents itself towards the sun, that 
snow would be visible, being distinguished by the splendour of its white- 
ness from the red soil of the remainder of the planet. 

On the other hand, the long exposure to the sun’s rays during twelve 
nightless months might well be expected to dissolve these polar snows, so 
as to leave the naked soil of that region exposed to view before the suc- 
ceeding retirement of the same pole from the sun. 

Such circumstances have, in fact, been satisfactorily observed. An 
intensely white spot around the pole of Mars is observed, when emerging 
from darkness it first receives the sun’s light, and this gradually diminishes 
in magnitude and brightness until the pole again withdraws itself from the 
sun, as regularly and certainly reappearing when the same pole emerges 
from the cold and darkness of its winter. 

We have seen that one of the mechanical circumstances by which the 
earth is adapted to man and the other organized beings upon it is the force 
with which its gravitation presses the matter of their bodies on its surface. 
This force is the weight of their bodies, and to that weight their strength is 
justly adapted by the peculiar mechanism of their organs. Now it is 
obviously a question of great interest, in tracing the analogies which lend 
their support to the position that the several planets are peopled by beings 
like ourselves, to decide whether the weights of bodies on their surfaces 
respectively are the same, or materially different from the weights of bodies 
on the surface of the earth. 

But such an inquiry would, at first view, seem to be beset with insur- 
mountable difficulties. Though the eye has had a vastly enlarged space- 
_ penetrating power conferred upon it by the telescope, the eye is not the 
. sense by which weight is felt. Unable to emerge from the narrow limits 
of the earth’s surface and traverse the vast abyss which yawns between it 
and even the nearest of the planets, how can we hope to determine mecha- 
nical effects on the surfaces of these distant bodies, the estimation of which, 
even upon the earth, is not unattended by difficulty ? 

In such a ease, Philosophy suggests the inquiry into those circumstances 
on'which the weight of bodies placed on the surface of a very large globe 
depends, in the expectation, that though we are not able directly to weigh’ 
bodies on the surface of a distant planet, yet, if we are able to estimate 
the circumstances on which the amonnt of such weight depends, we shall 
be in a condition to pronounce upon that weight itself 

The: weight of a body on the surface of the earth is produced by ‘the 
whole mass of matter composing the earth attracting that body. If that 
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mass. were double its present amount, with the same } then,. since 
the attracting globe would have twice the quantity of attracting matter, 
andthe position of the body attracted with. respect, to its centre would 
remain unaltered, it is evident that such body would be attracted. with 
double,.the force, and. would therefore have double the weight... In, like 
manner it will be perceived, that so long as the magnitude of. the earth is 
supposed. to remain. the same, the weight of a body on its surface. will be 
greater or, less, just in the same proportion as the mass or weight of the 
earth itself is, greater or less. : 

Now, as the same conclusion would be equally applicable to any other 
globe, it follows, that if among the planets there be any which has the same 
magnitude as the earth, then the weights of bodies on the surface of that 
planet will be greater or less than their weights upon the surface of 
the earth, in exactly the same proportion as that planet has itself greater 
or less weight than the earth. 

But it happens that none of the planets are exactly equal to the earth in 
magnitude, and most of them have dimensions very different; it is there- 
fore necessary to inquire how the weights of bodies are affected by their 
distances from the centre of the globe. 

Newton showed that the moon at a distance of two hundred and forty 
thousand miles from the centre of the earth is nevertheless attracted by the 
earth; that is to say, it has weight. But Newton found it necessary to 
ascertain how much weight it has, and to determine whether it is as heavy 
as it would be were it placed at the surface of the earth. ‘The moon moves 
round the earth in a circular path, just as if it were connected with the 
centre by a string. This i motion produces that tendency to fly 
from the centre (called centrifugal force), which is felt when any weight 
attached to a cord is whirled round. By knowing the distance of the moon 
from the centre of the earth (two hundred and forty thousand miles), and 
the time the moon takes to complete each revolution (twenty-seven days 
and eight hours), it is an easy mechanical problem to compute the centri- 
fugal ase by which the moon would stretch a string connecting it with 
the centre. Now, there is no such string, but there is a physical influence 
which supplies its place, and which exactly balances this centrifugal tend- 
ency; and this influence is the earth’s attraction on the moon. If the 
amount of this attraction were less than the centrifugal force, the moon 
would escape from the earth: if it were greater, the moon would fall down 
upon the earth’s surface. As we are able, then, to compute the centrifugal 
force of the moon, we are able to ascertain that which is equal to the cen- 
trifugal force; viz. the attraction of the earth upon the moon. 

It is found that the amount of this attraction is just three thousand. six 
hundred. times less than it would be if the moon were at the earth’s surface. 
The distance at which the moon is placed is sixty times greater than the 
distance from the surface to the centre; and hence we have this very re- 
markable conclusion, that by transporting a body sixty times further from 
the centre of the earth, we will diminish its weight in a sixty times sixty- 
fold proportion. And this conclusion is general: by removing it to three 
times the distance, its weight would be diminished in a nine-fold proportion ; 
at four times the distance, it would be lessened in a sixteen-fold ratio; 
and so on. 

' Such was. the great law of gravitation, discovered by Newton;, and 
since called, from its infinite importance in the investigation of the condition 
of the universe, the Law or Nature. Mi 


Armed, then, with these great physical principles, let us again approach 
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the on to determine the loeal weights on the stirface of those kindted 
puis iien are our Gonipaniotis if revolving round the sui, 

The weight of a body placed upon the surface of 4 planet is greater or 
less than on the earth, in proportion as the weight of the planet is greater or 
less than the weight of the earth ; and it is further greater or less, according 
as the surface of en is less or more distant froii the centre of the 
planet; in other words, according as the planet itself is less than the earth 
or greater than it, From a due comparison, therefore, of the weiglit and 
magnitude of the planet, the weight of bodies upon its siitface may be exactly 
ascertainied,* ; 

By the application of this method of inquiry it has been found that the 
weights of bodies on the surfaces of Mercury, Venus, and Saturn, are the 
samé a3 6n the earth. On Mars they are about half; on Jupiter three 
tithes; atid on Herschel one fifth of thei amount on the earth: , 

Thus we see that an animal and vegetable world, in all respects the same 
as those which exist here, would be suitable in their orgafization to the 
méchanical effects of gravitation which prevail on three of the six principal 
planets; and that, on the other three, 4 very slightly modified organization 
would place them in equally advantageous circumstances. 

The circumstance in which the accommodation afforded by the planets to 
animal and vegetable races identical with those on the earth, seems at first 
view to be most various, is the quantity of heat and light supplied to thein 
by the sun. The principles of optics prove that at twice the distance the 
suii’s light is four times less bright; at three times the distance nine times 
less bright; and so on. Consequently, Mars being more distant from the 
stih than the earth in the ratio of nearly three to two, the sun’s light will 
be less bright on his surface than on the earth, in the ratid of four to nine, 
or Yather less than one to two. Jupiter being five times, Saturn ten times, 
and Herschel twenty times more distant from the sun than the earth, the 
sun’s light upon the earth will be twenty-five times brighter than on Jupiter, 
an hundred times brighter than on Saturn, and four hundred times brighter 
than on Herschel. 

On the other hand, Vents being nearer to the sun than the earth in the 
proportion of three to two, and Mercury in the proportion of twenty-five to 
nine, the sutt’s iighe on Venus will be twice, and on Mercury seven times 
brighter than on the earth. 

These differences of the splendour of day in the different planets doubt- 
less appeat considerable when thus stated in number's. If we could behold 
the days of Saturn and Herschel on the one hand and of Mercury on the 
other, we should, however, be surprised how disproportionate to their nu- 
merical representations their apparent splendour is. The eye is a bad 
photometer. In a solar eclipse in which half the sun’s dise is covered, We 
are scarcely sensible of diminished light; and even when the eclipse is néarl 
total, when only a thin crescent of the sun remains uncovered, there is still 
the broad light of day, though very sensibly diminished in splendour, A 
thick covering of clouds upon the firmament produces an enormous numer- 
ical diminution of the light of day, yet we suffer no inconvertience in beiti¢ 
exposed to all the various degrees of splendour between that and the wit- 
clouded radiance of a summer sun. 

The splendour of solar light is more than three hundred thousatid times 
that of the full moon. In other words, if the firmament weré paved with 
three hundred thousand full moons, their united splendour would be inferior 


* The magnitudes of the planets are ascertained by immediately visual measurement. Their 
weights ate determined on principles not very different from those on which we haye just explained 
the attraction of the earth upon the moon. 
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to that of the sun. Now the daylight of the most distant planet, Herschel, 
is, only four hundred times less than ours, and, therefore, it must be nearly 
a thousand times sip: ee than the light afforded by our full moon. 

But besides the demonstfable fact that the comparatively faint daylight 
of the most remote of the planets is still a very resplendent light, it is to be 
considered that our organs of vision possess a considerable range of adapt- 
ation to different degrees of light. ‘The muscular power of that part of the 
eye which surrounds the pupil, enables it, by an involuntary motion, to ex- 

d and contract the pupil sa to the degree of illumination of the 
objects to which vision is directed. If we pass frotti an illuminated apart 
ment into the open air at night, we find ourselves at first enveloped in 
absolute darkness, unable to perceive any object} but when the pupil has 
had time to enlarge itself in proportion to the diminished light of the objects 
atound us, we begin to br genet them with tolerable distinctness, Is it not 
then easy to conceive the eyes of the inhabitants of Saturn and Herscliel 
constructed with mote expanded pupils than ours; so that, notwithstanding 
the inferior actual lustre of the illuminatiott, yet the apparent sensible bright» 
ness of objects may be the saine as on the earth? 

Under like circumstances the heating power of the stin’s Yays Varies in 
the same proportion, and ar to the same physical law, as their illu- 
minating power ; and, therefore, all that has been explained respecting the 
proportional splendour of day on the different planets would be equally 
applicable to their temperature. But very little consideration is necessary 
to suggest that the mere heating power of the sun’s rays constitutes only 
a small part of the physical agency on which climate and temperature 
depend. The fiature and density of the atmosphere, the presence of 
tracts of liquid to supply means of evaporation, the nature of the surface 
in respect to its radiating powers, not to mentioti the important agency 
of electricity, are all circumstances which, not less than the density of the 
sun’s rays, must enter into any estimate of the temperature at any given 
place on the surface of a planet. 

How various may be the circumstances of climate atid temperature iti 
places receiving exactly the same influence from the sun’s rays will be 
apparent by reference to the tropical regions of our globe. There, under 
the samé influence of the same solar heat, we have, at different elevations, 
every variety of climate and temperature. On the general surface near the 
level of the sea, we have the fierce climate of the torrid zone: we have only, 
however, to ascend the moutitains to a certain height, to behold the trees, 
fruits, and flowers of the temperate zone; while, still higher, we encounter 
all the atmospheric phenomena and vegetable productions of the frigid zone. 
The low valleys of the Andes are tich with bananas and palms; while the 
elevated parts of the range produce oaks, firs, and the tribes common to 
the north of Europe. Oak flourishes on them ut elevations varyitig from six 
to ten thousand feet. At fifteen thousand feet of height, all vegetation dis- 
appears save the lichens, and we enter the regions of perpetual snow. 

How easy and natural is it then to conceive that atmospheric arra 
ments, like those which, under a tropical sun, can produce at certain ele- 
vations the moderate temperature of our own climate, and, at others, less 
or greater, the fierce heat of the line or the rigour of the pole, thay be the 
means of modifying the varieties of effect which would be produced on dif+ 
ferent planets by their different distances from the un. | sit 

Such are then a few of the unnumbered analogies which lead to the 
conclusion that the planets are worlds fulfilling, in the economy of the 
universe, the same functions, and created by the Divine hand for’ the'same 

moral purposes, and with the same destinies as the earth. 
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ZICCL—A TALE. 
[ Continued from page 59.] 
CHAP. III. 


Zicct was left alone with the young Italian; she had thrown aside her cloak 
and headgear: her hair, somewhat dishevelled, fell down her ivory neck, 
which the dress partially displayed; she seemed, as she sate in that low and 
humble chamber, a very vision of light and glory. 

Zieci gazed at her with an admiration mixed with compassion; he mut- 
tered a few words to himself, and then addressed her aloud : — 

Isabel di Pisani, I have saved you from a great peril; not from dis- 
honour only, but, perhaps, from death. ‘The Prince di ——, under the 
weak government of a royal child and a venal administration, is a man 
above the law. He is capable of every crime; but. amongst his passions 
he has such prudence as belongs to ambition; if you were not to reconcile 
yourself to your shame you would never enter the world again to tell 
your tale. ‘The ravisher has no heart for repentance, but he has a hand 
that can murder: I have saved thee, Isabel di Pisani. Perhaps you would 
ask me wherefore?” Zicci paused and smiled mournfully, as he added, 
* My life is not that of others, but I am still human; I know pity, and 
more, Isabel, I can feel gratitude for affection. You love me: it was my 
fate to fascinate your eye, to arouse your vanity, to inflame your imagin- 
ation. It was to warn you from this folly that I consented for a few minutes 
to become your rent ‘The Englishman Glyndon loves thee well — better 
than I can ever love; he may wed thee —he may bear thee to his own free 
and happy land, the land of thy mother’s kin. Forget me, teach thyself 
to return and to deserve his love; and I tell thee that thou wilt be honoured 
and be happy.” 

Isabel listened with silent wonder and deep blushes to this strange ad- 
dress ; and when the voice ceased, she covered her face with her “si and 
wept. 

Zicci rose: “ I have fulfilled my duty to you, and I depart. Remember 
that you are still in danger from the Prince; be wary and be cautious. 
Your best precaution is in flight: farewell.” 

* Oh do not leave me yet ; you have read a secret of which I myself was 
searcely conscious: you despise me—you, my preserver! _ Ah, do not mis- 
judge me; I am better, higher than I seem. Since I saw thee, I have been 
a new being.” ‘The poor girl clasped her hands passionately as she spoke, 
and her tears streamed down her cheeks. 

* What would you that I should answer?” said Zicci, pausing, but with 
a cold severity in his eye. 

“ Say that you do not despise—say that you do not think me light and 
shameless.” 

“ Willingly, Isabel; I know your heart and your history: you are capable 
of great virtues ; you have the seeds of a rare and powerful genius. You 
may pass through the brief period of your human life with a proud step 
and a cheerful heart, if you listen to my advice. You have been neglected 
from your childhood ; you have been thrown among natures at once frivolous 


and coarse; your nobler dispositions, your higher qualities are mot de- 
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veloped. You were pleased with the admiration of Glyndon; you thought 
that the passionate stranger might marry you, while others had only ut- 
tered the vows that dishonour. pe child, it was the instinctive desire of 
right within thee that made thee listen to him; and if my fatal shadow had 
not crossed thy path, thou wouldst have loved him well enough, at least for 
content. Return to that hope, and nurse again that innocent affection ; 
this is my answer to thee: art thou contented ?” 

“ No, ah no; severe as thou art, I love better to hear thee than, than— 
what am I saying? And now you have saved me, I shall pray for you, 
bless you, think of you; and am I never to see you more? Alas, the mo- 
ment you leave me, danger and dread will darken round me. Let me be 
your servant, your slave ; with you I should have no fear.” 

A dark shade fell over Zicci’s brow; he looked from the ground on which 
his eyes had rested while she spoke, upon the earnest and imploring face 
of the beautiful creature that now knelt before him, with all the passions 
of an ardent and pure but wholly untutored and half-savage nature, speak- 
ing from the tearful eyes and trembling lips. He looked at her with an 
aspect she could not interpret; in his eyes were kindness, sorrow, and even 
something, she thought, of love; yet the brow frowned, and the lip was 
stern. 

“Jt is in vain that we struggle with our doom,” said he, calmly; 
«listen to me yet.—Iam a man, Isabel, in whom there are some good 
impulses yet left, but whose life is, on the whole, devoted to a systematic 
and selfish desire to enjoy whatever life can afford. ‘To me it is given to 
warn; the warning neglected, I interfere no more; I leave her victories to 
that Fate that I cannot baffie of her prey. You do not understand me; no 
matter: what I am now about to say will be more easy to comprehend, I 
tell thee to tear from thy heart all thought of me; thou hast yet the power. 
If thou wilt not obey me, thou must reap the seeds that thou wilt sow. 
Glyndon, if thou acceptest his homage, will love thee throughout life ; I, too, 
can love thee.” 

* You, — you ” — 

* But with a lukewarm and selfish love; and one that cannot last. 
Thou wilt be a flower in my path : —I inhale thy sweetness, and pass on, — 
caring not what wind shall nip thee, or what step shall tread thee to the 
dust. Which is the love thou would’st prefer ?” 

“ But do you—can you love me! — you—— you, Zicci; even for an 
hour? say it again.” 

* Yes, Isabel ; —I am not dead to beauty; and yours is that rarely given 
to the daughters of men. Yes, Isabel; I could love thee.” 

Isabel uttered a cry of joy; seized his hand, and kissed it through burn- 
ing and impassioned tears. Zicci raised her in his arms, and imprinted 
one kiss upon her forehead. 

“ Do not deceive thyself,” he said, “consider well. I tell thee again, 
that my love is subjected to the certain curse of change. For my part, I 
shall seek thee no more. ‘Thy fate shall be thine own, and not mine. For 
the rest, fear not the Prince di——. At present, I can save thee from 
every harm.” wali 

With these words he withdrew himself from her embrace, and had gained 
the outer door, just as Gionetta came from the kitchen with her hands full 
of such cheer as she had managed to collect together. Zicci laid his hand 
on the old woman’s arm — : 

“ Signior Glyndon,” said he, ‘ loves Isabel ;— he may wed her., You 
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love your mistress;— plead for him. Disabuse her, if you can, of any 
caprice for me. I ama bird ever on the wing.” 
He dropped a purse, heavy with gold, into Gionetta’s bosom — and was 


gone. 








CHAP. IV. 


Tue palace of Zicci was among the noblest in Naples. It still stands, 
though ruined and dismantled, in one of those aly 0: streets, from which 
the old races of the Norman and the Spaniard have long since vanished. 

He ascended the vast staircase, and entered the rooms reserved for his 
private hours. They were nowise remarkable except for their luxury and 
splendour, and the absence of what, men, so learned as Zicci was reputed, 
generally prize; viz., books. Zicci seemed to know every thing that books 
can i yet, of books themselves he spoke and thought with the most 

rofound contempt. : 

He threw himself on a sofa, and dismissed his attendants for the night; 
and here it may be observed, that Zicci had no one servant who knew any 
thing of his origin, birth, or history. Some of his attendants he had 
brought with him from other cities; the rest, he had engaged at Naples. 
He hired those, only, whom wealth can make subservient. His expenditure 
was most lavish; his generosity, regal: but his orders were ever given as 
those of a general to his army. ‘The least disobedience — the least hesi- 
tation, and the offender was at once dismissed. He was a man who sought 
tools, and never made confidants. 

Zicci remained for a considerable time motionless and thoughtful. The 
hand of the clock before him pointed to the first hour of morning. ‘The 
solemn voice of the time-piece aroused him from his reverie : — 

“ One sand more out of the mighty hour-glass, ” said he, rising: “ one 
hour nearer to the last! Jam weary of humanity. I will enter into one of 
the countless worlds around me.” He lifted the arras that clothed the 
walls, and ,touching a strong iron door (then made visible) with a 
minute key which he wore in a ring, passed into an inner apartment lighted 
by a single lamp of extraordinary lustre. The room was small: a few 
phials and some dried herbs were ranged in shelves on the wall, which was 
hung with snow-white cloth of coarse texture. From the shelves, Zicci 
selected one of the phials, and poured the contents into a crystal cup. 
The liquid was colourless, and sparkled rapidly up in bubbles of light: it 
almost seemed to evaporate ere it reached his lips ;— but when the strange 
beverage was quaffed, a sudden change was visible in the countenance of 
Zicci: his beauty became yet more dazzling; his eyes shone with intense 


fire, and his form seemed to grow more youthful and ethereal. 
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CHAP. V. 


Tue next day, Glyndon bent his steps towards Zicci’s palace. The young 
man’s imagination, naturally inflammable, was singularly excited by the 
little he had seen and heard of this strange being — a spell, he could neither 
master nor account for, attracted him towards the stranger. Zicci’s power 
seemed mysterious and great — his motives kindly and benevolent, yet his 
manners chilling and repellant. Why at one moment reject Glyndon’s 
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acquaintance, at another save him from danger eo How had Zicei thus 
acquired the knowledge of enemies unknown to Glyndon himself? His 
interest was deeply roused, his gratitude appealed to; he resolved to make 
another effort to conciliate Zicci. 

The Signior was at home, and Glyndon was admitted into a lofty saloon, 
where in a few moments Zicci joined him. 

“| am come to thank you for your warning last night,” said he; “ and to 
entreat you to complete my obligation by informing me of the quarter to 
which I may look for enmity and peril.” 

“ You are a gallant, Mr. Glyndon,” said Zicci, with a smile; “and do 
you know so little of the south as not to be aware that gallants have always 
rivals ?” . 

« Are you serious ?” said Glyndon, colouring. 

* Most serious. You love Isabel di Pisani; you have for rival one of the 
most powerful and relentless of the Neapolitan princes. Your danger is 
indeed great.” 

*¢ But pardon me — how came it known to you ?” 

“T-give no account of myself to mortal man,” replied Zicci, haughtily ; 
‘and to me it matters nothing whether you regard or scorn my warning.” 

“Well, if I may not question you, be it so;——but at least advise me 
what to do.” 

“You will not follow my advice.” 

* You wrong me! why ?” 

“ Because you are constitutionally brave; you are fond of excitement and 
mystery; you like to be the hero of a romance. I should advise you to 
leave Naples; and you will disdain to do so while Naples contains a foe to 
shun, or a mistress to pursue.” 

“You are right,” said the young Englishman, with energy; “and you 
cannot reproach me for such a resolution.” 

“No, there is another course left to you: do you love Isabel di Pisani 
a and fervently ? if so, marry her, and take a bride to your native 
and.” 

“Nay,” answered Glyndon, embarrassed; “ Isabel is not of my rank; 
her character is strange and self-willed; her education neglected. I ain 
enslaved by her beauty, but I cannot wed her.” 

Zicci frowned, 

“Your love then is but selfish lust, and by that love will you be 
betrayed. Young man, Destiny is less inexorable than it appears. The 
resources of the great Ruler of the Universe are not so scanty and so stern 
as to deny to men the divine privilege of Free Will; all of us can carve out 
our own way, and God can make our very contradictions harmonize with his 
solemn ends. You have before you an option. Honourable and generous 
love may even now work out your happiness, and effect your escape; @ 
frantic and interested passion will but lead you to misery and doom.” 

“Do you pretend then to read the Future ?” 

“I have said all that it pleases me to utter.” 

“While you assume the moralist to me, Signior Zicci,” said Glyndon, 
with a smile, “if report say true, you do not yourself reject the allurements 
of unfettered love.” 

“If it were necessary that practice square with precept,” said Zicel, 
with a sneer, “our pulpits would be empty. Do you think it matters, in the 
great aggregate of human destinies, what one man’s conduct may be? No- 
thing; not a grain of dust: but it matters much what are the sentiments he 
propagates. His acts are limited and momentary; his sentiments may 
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pervade the universe, and inspire generations till the day of doom. All 


our virtues, all our laws, are drawn from books and maxims, which are 
sentiments, not from deeds. Our opinions, young Englishman, are the 
angel part of us; our acts the earthly.” 

‘“ ate reflected deeply for an Italian,” said Glyndon. 

« Who told you I was an Italian ?” 

“ Are you not of Corsica?” i 

« Tush,” said Zicci, impatiently turning away. Then after a pause he 
resumed in a mild voice — “ Glyndon, do you renounce Isabel di Pisani ? 
Will you take three days to consider of what I have said ?” 

“ Renounce her — never !” 

« Then you will marry her ?” 

** Impossible !” 

“ Be it so: she will then renounce you.—TI tell you that you have 
rivals,” 

“ Yes; the Prince di ; but I do not fear him.” 

“You have another whom you will fear more.” 

“ And who is he ?” 

“ Myself.” 

Glyndon turned pale, and started from his seat. 

“ You, Signior Zicci !— you — and you dare to tell me so?” 

“ Dare! Alas! you knownot that there is nothing on earth left for me 
to fear !” 

These arrogant words were not uttered arrogantly, but in a tone of the 
most mournful dejection. Glyndon was enraged, confounded, and yet 
awed. However, he had a brave English heart within his breast, and he 
recovered himself quickly. 

** Signior,” said he, calmly, “ Iam not to be duped by these solemn 
yhrases, and these mystical assumptions. You may have power which 
i cannot comprehend or emulate, or you may be but a keen impostor.” 

“‘ Well, sir, your logical position is not ill taken — proceed.” 

**] mean, then,” continued Glyndon, resolutely, though somewhat discon- 
certed, “‘ I mean you to understand, that, though I am not to be persuaded 
or compelled by a stranger to marry Isabel di Pisani, I am not the less 
determined never tamely to yield her to another.” 

Zicci looked gravely at the young man, whose sparkling eyes and height- 
ened colour testified the spirit to support his words, and replied —* So bold! 
well; it becomes you. You have courage then —I thought it. Perhaps it 
may be put to a sharper test than you now dream of. But take my advice: 
wait three days, and tell me then if you will marry this young person.” 

** But if you love her, why — why ” —— 

* Why am I anxious that she should wed another: — to save her from 
myself! Listen to me. That girl, humble and uneducated though she be, 
has in her the seeds of the most lofty qualities and virtues. She can be all 
to the man she loves —all that man can desire in wife or mistress. Her 
soul, developed by affection, will elevate your own: it will influence your 
fortunes, exalt your destiny : you will become a great and a prosperous man. 
If, on the contrary, she fall to me, I know not what may be her lot; but 
I know that few can pass the ordeal, and hitherto no woman has survived 
the struggle.” ; 

As Zicei spoke his face became livid, and there was something in his 
voice that froze the warm blood of his listener, 

“ What is this mystery which surrounds you?” exclaimed Glyndon, 
unable to repress his emotion. “ Are you, in truth, different from other 
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men? Have you passed the boundary of lawful knowledge? Are you, as 


some declare, a sorcerer, or only a ’ 

« Hush!” interrupted Zicci, gently, and with a smile of singular but 
melancholy sweetness: “have you earned the right to ask me these 
qaueichia? The days of torture and persecution are over; and a man may 
live as he pleases, and talk as it suits him, without fear of the stake and the 
rack. Since I can defy persecution, pardon me if I do not succumb to 
curiosity.” 

Glyndon blushed, and rose. In spite of his love for Isabel, and his natural 
terror of such a rival, he felt himself irresistibly drawn towards the very 
man he had most cause to suspect and dread. It was like the fascination 
of the basilisk. He held out his hand to Zicci, saying, “ Well, then, if we 
are to be rivals, our swords must settle our rights: till then I would fain 
be friends.” 

“ Friends! Pardon me: I like you too well to give you my friendship. 
You know not what you ask.” 

« Enigmas again !” 

“ Enigmas!” cried Zicci, passionately, “ ay: can you dare to solve them ? 
Would you brave all that human heart can conceive of peril and of horror, 
so that at last you might stand separated from this visible universe side b 
side with me? When you can dare this, and when you are fit to dare it, 
I may give you my right hand, and call you friend.” 

‘I could dare every thing and all things for the attainment of super- 
human wisdom,” said Glyndon; and his countenance was lighted up with 
wild and intense enthusiasm. 

Zicci observed him in thoughtful silence. 

“* He may be worthy,” he muttered ; “he may, — yet” ——— He broke 
off abruptly; then, speaking aloud—“ Go, Glyndon,” said he: “in three 
days we shall meet again.” 

“© Where ?” 

“* Perhaps where you can least anticipate. In any case we shall meet.” 





CHAP, VI. 


Giynvon thought seriously and deeply over all that the mysterious Zicci 
had said to him relative to Isabel. His imagination was inflamed by the 
vague and splendid promises that were connected with his marriage with 
the poor actress. His fears, too, were naturally aroused by the threat that 
by marriage alone could he save himself from the rivalry of Zieci — Zicci, 
born to dazzle and command — Zicci, who united to the apparent wealth 
of a monarch the beauty of a god — Zicci, whose eye seemed to fore- 
see, whose hand to frustrate, every danger. What a rival! and what a 
foe ! 

But Glyndon’s pride, as well as jealousy, was aroused. He was brave 
comme son epée. Should he shrink from the power or the enmity of a man 
mortal as himself? And why should Zieci desire him to give his name and 
station to one of a calling so equivocal? Might there not be motives he 
could not fathom? Might not the actress and the Corsican be in league 
with each other ? Might not all this jargon of prophecy and menace be 
but artifices to dupe him ? — the tool, perhaps, of a mountebank and his 
mistress !—mistress ! ah, no !—If ever maidenhood wrote its modest charac- 
ters externally —that pure eye —that noble forehead —that mien and 
manner, so ingenuous even in their coquetry — their pride — assured him 
that Isabel was not the base and guilty thing he had dared for a moment 
to suspect her. 
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- Lost in’a labyrinth of doubts and surmises, Glyndon turned to the 
practical sense pr sober Merton to assist and enlighten him. 

As may be well supposed, his friend listened to his account of his inter- 
view with Zicei with a half-suppressed and ironical smile : — 

« Excellent! my dear friend. This Zicci is another Appollonius of 'Tyana; 
nothing less will satisfy you. What! is it possible that you are the 
Clarence Glyndon of whose career such glowing hopes are entertained ? 
You the man whose genius has been extolled by all the greybeards? Not 
a boy turned out from a village school but would laugh you ‘to scorn! — 
And so, because Signior Zicci tells you that you will be a marvellously great 
man, if you revolt all your friends, and blight all your prospects, by marrying 
a Neapolitan actress, you begin already to think of By Jupiter! | 
cannot talk patiently on the subject. Let the girl alone; that would be the 
proper plan ; or else ——” 

* You talk very sensibly,” interrupted Glyndon, ‘ but you distract me, 
I will go to Isabel’s house ; —I will see her ;—1 will judge for myself.” 

“ That is certainly the best way to forget her!” said Merton. 

Glyndon seized his hat and sword, and was gone. 


CHAP. VII. 


Sue was seated outside her door — the young actress! The sea, which 
in that heavenly bay literally seems to sleep in the arms of the shore, 
bounded the view in front; while, to the right, nor far off, rose the dark 
and tangled crags to which the traveller of to-day is duly brought to gaze 
on the tomb of Virgil, or compare with the cavern of Pausilippo the arch- 
way of Highgate-hill. ‘There were a few fishermen loitering by the cliffs, 
on which their nets were hung todry ; and, at a distance, the sound of some 
rustic pipe (more common at that day than in this,) mingled now and 
then with the bells of the lazy mules, broke the voluptuous silence — the 
silence of declining noon on the shores of Naples ;— never, till you have 
enjoyed it, never, till you have felt its enervating, but delicious charm, 
believe that you can comprehend all the meaning of the Dolce far niente ; 
and when that luxury has been known—when you have breathed that atmo- 
sphere of faéry land — then you will no longer wonder why the heart ripens 
with so sudden and wild a power beneath the rosy skies, and amidst the glo- 
rious foliage, of the south, 

The young actress was seated by the door of her house: overhead, a rude 
canvass awning sheltered her from the sun: on her lap lay the manuscript 
of a new part in which she was shortly to appear. By her side was the 
guitar on which she had been practising the airs that were to ravish the 
ears of the cognoscenti. But the guitar had been thrown aside in despair: 
her voice this morning did not obey her will. The manuscript lay unheeded ; 
and the eyes of the actress were fixed on the broad blue deep beyond. In 
the unwonted negligence of her dress might be traced the abstraction of her 
mind, Her beautiful hair was gathered up loosely, and partially bandaged 
by a kerchief, whose purple colour served to deepen the golden hue of the 
tresses. A stray curl escaped, and fell down the graceful neck. A loose 
morning robe, girded by a sash, left the breeze, that came ever and anon 
from the sea, to die upon the bust half disclosed: — and the tiny slipper, that 
Cinderella might have worn, seemed a world too wide for the tiny foot 
which it scarcely covered. It might be the heat of the day that deepened 
the soft bloom of the cheeks, and gave an unwonted languor to the large 
dark eyes. In all the pomp of her stage attire— in all the flush of excites 
ment before the intoxicating lamps — never had Isabel looked so lovely, 
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By the side of the actress, and filling up the threshold, stood Gionetta, with 
her hands thrust up to the elbow in two huge recesses on either side her 

wn— pockets, indeed, they might be called by courtesy ; — such pockets as 
Reelzebub’s grandmother might have shaped for herself, —- bottomless pits 
in miniature. 

** But I assure you,” said the nurse, in that onan quick, ear-splitting 
tone in which the old women of the south are more than a match for those 
of the north, “but I assure you, my darling, that there is not a finer cava- 
lier in all Naples, nor a more beautiful, than this Jnglese: and I am told 
that all the Jnglesi are much richer than they seem. ‘Though they have no 
trees in their country, poor people, and instead of twenty-four they have 
only twelve hours to the day, yet I hear, cospetto/ that they shoe their 
horses with seudi ; and since they cannot (the poor heretics !) turn grapes 
into wine, for they have no grapes, they turn gold into physic; and take a 
glass or two of pistoles whenever they are troubled with the cholic, But 
you don’t hear me! Little pupil of my eyes, you don’t hear me !” 

‘‘ Gionetta, is he not godlike ?” 

Santa Maria! he is handsome ! bellissimo ; and when you are his wife — 
for they say these English are never satisfied unless they marry ” 

* Wife | — English !— Whom are you talking of?” 

‘‘ Why, the young English signior to be sure. ” 

* Chut !— I thought you spoke of Zicei.” 

* OQ! Signior Zicci is very rich and very generous; but he wants to be.your 
cavalier, not your husband! I see that —leave me alone. When you are 
married, then you will see how amiable Signior Zicci will be. Oh! per fede, 
but he will be as close to your husband as the yolk to the white— that he 
will,” 

‘Silence, Gionetta! | How wretched I am to have no one else to speak 
to— to advise me. Oh, beautiful sun!” and the girl pressed her hand to 
her heart, with wild energy —“ why do you light every spot but this? 
Dark !— dark! And a little while ago I was so calm, so innocent, so gay. 
I did not hate you then, Gionetta, hateful as your talk was; I hate you now. 
Go in — leave me alone — leave me.” 

And indeed it is time I should leave you; for the polenta will be spoiled, 
and you have eat nothing all day. Ifyou don’t eat you will lose your 
beauty, my darling, and then nobody will care for you. Nobody cares for 
us when we grow ugly—I know that—and then you must, like old 
Gionetta, get some Isabel of your own to spoil. I'll go and see to the 
polenta,” 

‘‘ Since I have known this man,” said the actress, half aloud, “ since his 
dark eyes have fascinated me, I am no longer the same. I long to escape 
from myself— to glide with the sunbeam over the hill tops-— to become 
something that is not of earth. Is it, indeed, that he is a sorcerer, as I have 
heard? Phantoms float before me at night; and a fluttering, like the 
wing of a bird, within my heart, seems as if the spirit were terrified, and 
would break its cage.” 

While murmuring these incoherent rhapsodies, a step that she did not 
hear approached the actress, and a light hand touched her arm:— 

* Isabella ! — carissima | — Isabella!” 

She turned, and saw Glyndon. ‘The sight of his fair young face calmed 
her at once. She did not love him, yet his sight gave her pleasure: she 


rs for him a kind and grateful feeling, — Ah! if she had never beheld 
icci ! 
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“Isabel,” said the Englishman, drawing her again to the bench from 
which she had risen, and seating himself beside her 

« You know how passionately I love thee. Hitherto thou hast played with 
my impatience and my ardour: thou hast sometimes smiled, sometimes 
frowned, away my importunities for a reply to my suit; but this day—] 
know not how it 1s ~ I feel a more sustained and settled courage to address 
thee, and learn the happiest or the worst. _I have rivals, I know, — rivals 
who are more powe than the poor artist: — are they also more 
favoured ?” 

Isabel blushed faintly; but her countenance was grave and distressed, 
Looking down, and marking some hieroglyphical figures in the dust with the 
point of her slipper, she said, with some hesitation, and a vain attempt to 
be gay, “ Signior, whoever wastes his thoughts on an actress must submit to 
have rivals. It is our unhappy destiny not to be sacred even to ourselves,” 

“ But you have told me, Isabel, that you do not love this destiny, glitter- 
ing though it seem; that your heart is not in the vocation which your 
talents adorn.” 

“ Ah, no!” said the actress, her eyes filling with tears: “ it is a miserable 
lot to be slave to a multitude.” 

“Fly, then, with me,” said the artist, passionately. ‘ Quit for ever the 
ealling that divides that heart I would have all my own. Share my fate 
now and for ever —my pride, my delight, my ideal. ‘Thou shalt inspire my 
canvass and my song: thy beauty shall be made at once holy and renowned. 
In the galleries of princes, crowds shall gather round the efligy of a Venus 
or a Saint, and a whisper shall break forth, ‘It is Isabel di Pisani!’ Ah! 
Isabel, I adore thee: tell me that I do not worship in vain.” 

* ‘Thou art good and fair,” said Isabel, gazing on her lover, as he pressed 
his cheek nearer to hers, and clasped her hand in his. _“ But what should 
I give thee in return ?” 

« Love — love — only love !” 

‘ A sister’s love ?” 

“ Ah! speak not with such cruel coldness!” 

“It is al I have for thee. Listen to me, Signior: when I look on your 
face, when I hear your voice, a certain serene and tranquil calm creeps over 
and lulls thoughts—oh! how feverish, how wild! When thou art gone the 
day seems a shade more dark ; but the shadow soon flies. I miss thee not; 
“a not of thee; no, I love thee not; and I will give myself only where 

ove. 

But I would teach thee to love me: fear it not. Nay, such love as thou 
now describest, in our tranquil climates is the love of innocence and 
youth.” 

. © And it is the innocence he would destroy!” said Isabel, rather to her- 
self than to him. 

Glyndon drew back conscience-stricken. 

‘No, it may not be!” she said, rising, and extricating her hand gently 
from his clasp. “ Leave me, and forget me. You do not understand, you could 
not comprehend, the nature of her whom you think to love. From my 
childhood upward, I have felt as if I were marked out for some strange and 
preternatural doom; as if I were singled from my kind: this feeling (and, 
oh! at times it is one of delirious and vague delight, at others “of the 
darkest gloom,) deepens within me day by day. It is like the shadow of 
twilight, spreading slowly and solemnly round. My hour approaches: 
little while and it will be night!” 
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As she spoke, Glyndon listened with visible emotion and perturbation. 
“ Isabel !” he exclaimed, as she ceased, “ your words more than ever enchain 
me to you. As you feel, I feel. I, too, have been ever haunted with a chill 
and unearthly foreboding, Amidst the crowds of men I have felt alone. 
In all my pleasures, my toils, my pursuits, a warning voice has murmured 
in my ear, ‘'Time has a dark mystery in store for thy manhood.’ When 
you spoke, it was as the voice of my own soul.” 

Isabel gazed upon him in wonder and fear. Her countenance was as white 
as marble: and those features, so divine in their rare symmetry, might have 
served the Greek with a study for the Pythoness, when, from the mystic 
eavern and the bubbling spring, she first hears the voice of the inspiring 
God. Gradually the rigour and tension of that wonderful face relaxed — 
the colour returned, the pulse beat, the heart animated the frame. 

“Tell me,” she said, turning partially aside, “ tell me, have you seen, do 
you know, a stranger in this city ? one of whom wild stories are afloat.” 

“ You speak of Zicci: I have seen him! I know him? and you? Ah! he, 
too, would be my rival ! — he, too, would bear thee from me!” 

“You err,” said Isabel, hastily, and with a deep sigh; “he pleads for 
you: he informed me of your love; he besought me not—not to reject it.” 
‘Strange being ! incomprehensible enigma! why did you name him ?” 

“ Why? ah! I would have asked, whether, when you first saw him, the 
foreboding, the instinct, of which you spoke came on ‘you more fearfully, 
more intelligibly than before — whether you felt at once repelled from him, 
yet attracted towards him — whether you felt (and the actress spoke with 
hurried animation) that with H1m was connected the secret of your life !” 

“¢ All this I felt,” answered Glyndon, in a trembling voice, “ the first time 
I was in his presence; though all around me was gay ;— music, amidst 
lamp-lit trees, light converse near, and Heaven without a cloud above, m 
knees knocked together, my hair bristled, and my blood curdled like ice; 
since then he has divided my thoughts with thee.” 

‘“‘ No more, no more,” said Isabel, in a stifled tone; ‘“ there must be the 
hand of fate in this; I can speak to you no more now; farewell.” She 
sprung past him into the house, and closed the door. Glyndon did not dare 
to follow her, nor, strange as it may seem, was he so inclined. ‘The thought 
and recollection of that moonlit hour in the gardens, —of the strange 
address of Zicci, froze up all human passion; Isabel herself, if not forgotten, 
shrunk back like a shadow into the recesses of his breast. He shivered 
as he stepped into the sunlight, and musingly retraced his steps into the 
more populous parts of that liveliest of Italian cities.* 


© 
* Erratum in the last Number (Zicci), page 55, lime 3. Dele the words, ‘* Her father was ill, 


Goer ich and she could not see him ;” which crept into the text by a mistake of the copyist of 
the MS, 





SLAVERY AND THE NEW SLAVE TRADE. 


“ Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king who buys and sells.” Byron. 


Tue Abolition of Slavery was the crowning glory of the Grey Adminis. 
tration. The peals of its triumph rang from land to land. It was 
proclaimed at the hustings— it was toasted at public dinners — it was 
cheered at meetings — it was shouted to mobs — it was inscribed on banners 
— it was painted on flags — it met the eye at every turn in almost every 
town: the enthusiasm was boundless, and apparently endless; few were the 
“Rejected Addresses” of candidates pledged in its favour—it was the 
“ Open Sesame” to the elector’s heart ; all used it who had enjoyed the lucky 
opportunity of giving it a vote, whether caring for it or not. “TI joined in | 
securing liberty to the slave,” exclaimed the candidate: * You did, and here’s 
my vote,” was the answer. It was to the Liberal party what the “ Crown 
and Cushion” have been to the Tories, and, in many instances, with equal 
honesty and sincerity ; it was the clap-trap of the moment — candidate and 
elector were satisfied with each other, and the latter found, that 


«« Perhaps the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 


The Tories had their symbolic * Crown” while concocting a factious 
opposition to the Crown’s servants; they had also their symbolic Bible, the 
Gospel of peace and good-will to all men, while conspiring to crush the 
freedom and empty the pockets of their Christian brethren, the Catholics 
and Dissenters. Why should not pseudo-Whigs have also their symbols? 
They had: —the Abolition of Slavery furnished them. 

Sickening as is the contemplation of the successful frauds of political 
hypocrites upon the generous sympathies of a great people, yet it must be 
a matter of pride and joy to the philanthropist that such sympathies exist; 
the venerable Wilberforce uttered a ery of delight on his death-bed that he 
had lived to see the day when his country would give twenty millions of 
money to get rid of slavery. We join in the joy at beholding such a 
sacrifice for such an object, though we lament not the less that such a 
sacrifice was so improvidently, and, as it has turned out, so unavailingly 
made. ‘The caiise was glorious, the sympathy generous, the price princely,— 
but what were the men who made the bargain? In what light will they be 
viewed by posterity? Unless the giant energies of a duped and indignant 
people wrench the slave from his dishonest master, what will be said of the 
Stanleys and Glenelgs bygthose who are and will be taxed to pay the twenty 
millions? ‘ Forgotten as fools” they cannot be: will they be “ remembered 
as worse ?” 

We can not only pardon but glory in the enthusiasm of a nation, rash and 
blind though it be, for Emancipation! Emancipation! What a wide word ! 
How the heart exults over it! What thoughts and feelings rush into being 
on its contemplation ! How universal its applicability! Where is the man 
who cannot see something, by which, “ Emancipation” being applied, he 
would become both prouder and happier? “ Emancipation” goes beyond 
the body. In thinking of it we behold the fetters falling from the feet, the 
manacles from the hanus, the film from the eyes, malice, hatred, and all 
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uncharitableness from the heart. The tyranny of custom is equal to that of law, 
and its iron eats as deeply into the soul — the tyranny of custom has never 
been grappled with in the West Indies. Britons were taught to believe 
that by paying the twenty millions the slave would be as free as his master : 
the delusion ‘was kept up by high names — the very names of those, b 
whose agency and under whose auspices the great object was to be Menino: 
Mr. (now Lord) Stanley, in mtroducing the ministerial measure of abolition, 
uttered these memorable words :—* I propose, then, that every slave, on the 
passing of this Act, shall forthwith have the power of claiming to be put in 
a situation, in which he shall enjoy all the privileges of a freeman — in which 
he shall feel no taint of his servile condition— in which he shall be freed 
from the atrocious system of irresponsible corporal punishment — in which 
he shall have the full enjoyment of his domestic ties — in which he shall not 
be compelled to see those that are nearest and dearest to him insulted by 
punishment or liable to degradation— in which his evidence shall not be 
disputable in a Court of Justice —in which his right to property of every 
description shall be as undisputed as every other class of the King’s subjects 
— in which he shall enjoy every right and every privilege of a freeman, subject 
to this restriction, and this restriction only, — that he shall, for a certain 
time, remain under contract to labour industriously in the service of his 
present owner, but his then employer.” No marvel that with promises such 
as these every generous heart leaped with joy, and that while the bright 
illusion lasted, the House responded to the feeling of the Country, and in a 
fit of generous enthusiasm agreed to convert a loan of fifteen millions into a 
gift of twenty. The vote of the money made the task of the Government 
easy, and its triumph speedy. ‘The scruples and the objections of the 
planters melted away before the golden bribe: they promised every thing, 
and did— nothing. According to a vulgar adage, “there are two classes of 
bad customers; those who never pay, and those who pay beforehand.” 
Lord Stanley, not wilfully, we believe, caused the nation to pay beforehand 
— beforehand, moreover, to men, of whom his own conduct demonstrated 
that he entertained no very high opinion — men whose sense of honesty is 
such, that, according to his own showing, it mattered little to the countr 
whether the money were a loan or a gift. We have heard, indeed, that some 
of these very men are rather expert and tolerably well experienced in the 
mode of evading obligations — that the instances are neither few nor far be- 
tween of certain persons getting themselves elected to the Colonial Legis- 
lature in order to set at defiance bonds, judgments, and executions. It is 
true the practice is not altogether unknown in England; in Jamacia it is 
very well known and felt. 

Had not Lord Stanley been a young statesman of an ardent temperament, 
he could not have seriously believed that his Abolition Act would give to 
the slave ‘all the privileges of a freeman ;” that it would remove “every 
taint of his servile condition ;” that he would no longer “be liable to degra- 
dation ;” that he would enjoy all the “rights of property.” Had Lord 
Stanley been cool and reflecting, we cannot libel his understanding so much 
as to consider such ignorance in a Colonial minister possible. Lord Stanley 
must have been of all the people in his own office the least informed, if he 
thought that any act of Parliament could give equality to the white and the 
coloured races. There is an arm stronger than s Maas — alaw more power- 
ful than that of the legislature: the arm of the tyrant, custom — the law of 
the monster, caste. 7 

Lord Stanley ought to have been aware that, all other cireumstances 
being equal, a coloured inhabitant is not viewed in society, in the West 
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Indies, in the same way as a European — that the same property, united 
with intelligence and integrity, which would purchase respect and power 
everywhere else, would have no such effect in Jamaica. When he made 
those glowing statements, a little reading and reflection would have proved 
to him that they were utterly visionary. It was true it was most desirable 
that such should be the case, if possible, before any Emancipation Bill were 
carried into execution: such was our opinion at the time. The Emanci- 
ation Act should have been preceded by another act, doing all that the 
hasiddattre assisted by the Government could do, to wipe away all distine- 
tions as to eligibility to office save those of property, probity, and intelli- 
gence. ‘Two or three coloured magistrates or official servants of the Crown 
would have shewn the slave to what great social advantages freedom might 
lead, and would have furnished him with motives and objects beyond the 
mere exemption from coercive labour, to assist by his own conduct in the 
working out of his own emancipation. It was said that the negro was unfit 
for immediate freedom: it might be so, but why? Because the freedom you 
offered him was shorn of the glory of freedom, and the great operating 
motive for human exertion—the chance and the means of elevating his 
social condition. Though free, though rich, though well-educated, he is of a 
degraded and proscribed colour: he is under the ban, and interdicted from 
all equal communion: even the very ties of nature must give way before 
those of fashion and custom ; a coloured child may not sit in the same room 
with his white father in the presence of another white man, save by especial 
courtesy. It would have been well hada great blow been struck in favour of 
the free black before slavery had been abolished; it would have been more 
philosophical and statesmanlike had Government done all in its power to 
make freedom desirable, before it were made attainable. 

Many there were who argued in favour of the apprenticeship of the slave, 
on the ground that he would become better prepared for freedom while in 
his chrysalis state. In the language of Lord Stanley they said, he should 
enjoy every right and every privilege of a freeman, subject to this restriction, 
and this restriction only —that he shall, for a certain time, remain under con- 
tract to labour industriously in the service of his present owner, but his 
then employer.” On this very statement, and upon this very principle, was 
the bargain made with the Colonists for his Emancipation; they acceded 
to it—took the money —and sealed the contract. They agreed to carry out 
the principle and the practice by their own Colonial Legislatures. Have 
they done so? Does the * Apprentice enjoy every right and every privilege 
of a freeman!” Does he enjoy any right or any privilege of a freeman ! 
In point of fact, is he not as much a slave as ever, with certain ageravations 
to his miseries, making his condition infinitely worse than before 2 

Who could have imagined it possible, that a liberal government, really 
serious in its intention to abolish slavery, would have been guilty of such 
inconceivable weakness as to leave to the Colonial Legislatures any portion of 
the carrying out of the measure’ ‘They, the children, the champions of 
slavery ! nursed and brought up with all the prejudices against the coloured 
races! accustomed to behold, and hardened by constantly beholding, the 
punishment and degradation of the negro! that they would ever honestly 
co-operate in raising the despised being to an elevation with themselves, was 
a conception so extravagant and monstrous, that no’man in his senses could 
be supposed to entertain it for a moment; yet it was entertained and acted 
upon — and now behold the results ! 

One of the first steps taken by the Colonial Legislatures after the 
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tomary allowances which had been conceded to them as slaves, such as salt 
and salted food (an article of the first necessity in tropical climates); persons 
to fetch water for them and cock their victuals while they are working ; 
allotting to them provision grounds and time for their cultivation, accordin 
to the pleasure of their masters, who, if so disposed, can prevent their cul- 
ture altogether by an arbitrary and uncertain alteration of hours ; and 
especially by robbing them of a considerable proportion of the clothing 
formerly allowed, and more than one half of the farinaceous food ! 

This was the first step; but while these poor negroes under their new 
name were to have less food, their colonial protectors took especial care 
that they should not do less work. During the continuance of slavery, it 
was denied that the planters were cruel to their slaves, so as to shorten 
their lives or exhaust their powers, on the ground that it would be mani- 
festly contrary to their interests so to do; and the question was triumphantly 
asked, Where is the man who would so act to a horse ofequal value? That 
they themselves thought as they argued, they have now supplied evidence. 
As they are to possess their “ Apprentices” but a limited period, they are 
determined to get the most labour at the smallest cost, reckless of conse- 
quences; like the Egyptians, they will have their bricks without supplying 
the straw; to use their favourite simile, as they cannot have their horse beyond 
five or seven years, they are prepared to take all the work out of him while 
they have him. Every consideration which selfishness supplied not to 
utterly destroy their slaves, is now withdrawn. ‘The Emancipation Act, 
which cost us twenty millions to benefit the negro, will, in thousands of 
instances, only produce to him premature old age and death.* 

The second step to “ carry out” the Emancipation Act was the enact- 
ment of divers laws, as punishments or penalties on both master and appren- 
tice; but with a vast one-sided reciprocity of extent and consequence. In 
Jamaica the fines upon the employer go to the public, those upon the 
apprentice to the employer; an excellent motive for accusation by the one, 
and as good a preventive of accusation by the other. We cannot do better 
on this head than quote from an analysis of the Parliamentary papers through 
which we have waded :— 


“In examining this class of laws in Jamaica, it appears, that the authority of the 
special magistrate over the apprentice for breach of duty, extends to six months’ 
imprisonment, to fifty stripes, to the power of depriving him of fifteen hours’ 
labour in any week, during the whole period of the apprenticeship, and even of 
indefinitely prolonging his services beyond its ordinary termination ; whereas his 
authority over the employer extends only to a penalty of 54 currency, or five 
days’ imprisonment ; which, moreover, he is not required, but only empowered to 
inflict. 

“Cases of omission or neglect of duty on the part of the employer, by far the 
most mon”) to occur, and, therefore, particularly noticed in the Imperial Act, are 
not specifically punished nor adverted to by the Jamaica law. On the other hand, 
offences of this class committed by the apprentice, may be visited with the most 
unjustifiable punishments, For instance, the offences of indolence, or neglect, or 
improper performance of work, are punishable by a single magistrate with fifty 
lashes, or three months’ imprisonment to hard labour; and in addition to such 
flogging or hard labour, the forfeiture of any such number of hours or days of the 
apprentice’s own time, for the benefit of the employer, as the justice of the case 
may seem to require; and, again, for the shortest possible unexplained absence 
(even for five minutes) from the employer’s service, one whole day may be taken 


- * The conduct of some of the planters to their female “ Apprentices” is purposely omitted. 
The Monthly Chronicle may be honoured by being placed in many boudoirs; and from the deserip- 
ion of such conduct delicacy will shrink and humanity shudder —we are satisfied with the 
strength of the case without such a loathsome aggravation. , 
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from the time iated to the apprentice’s own subsistence, only one half day 
per week, as before observed, being allowed him for that purpose. | oper 
again, the ambiguous offence of insolence (however provoked) ‘a punieha . with a 
fortnight’s imprisonment to hard labour, or with thirty-nine lashes ; simple care- 
lessness, merely endangering property, 1s punishable with three months’ imprison. 
ment to hard labour, or with fifty lashes ; and drunkenness (even though not in 
the employer's time) is punishable with the forfeiture of four days labour to the 
employer, or with twenty lashes, and for a second offence within one month, with 
double punishment ; while, by a subsequent sweeping clause, all other inferior 
misdemeanors than those specified in the act, whether committed by apprentices 
against each other, or against their employer, or against any other person, are 
unishable by a single magistrate with fifty lashes; or by imprisonment to hard 
r for three months; or by solitary confinement for twenty days. An amend- 
ing act, which has received the sanction of the Home Government, enables any 
special magistrate to substitute any given xwmber of hours of work on the tread- 
mill in an:’ house of correction, or otherwise, for any of the punishments imposed by 
any act on apprenticed labourers, as he in his discretion shall consider necessary and 
proper. And as a suitable climax to this species of legislation, while the strong. 
est temptation is held out to the employer, by the appropriation of penal labour to 
his own use, to prefer charges against the apprentices, and no punishment is in. 
flicted upon him even for charges which prove to be perfectly groundless, yet the 
apprentice, in a similar case, it he bring a charge, however true, which is deemed 
“ frivolous,” is punishable by double the loss of time to his employer, or by twent 
lashes ; and where mutually frivolous charges are brought against each other, by 
employer and apprentice, the apprentice might be punished doubly, first, as the 
frivolous complainant himself, and next, as the defendant on a frivolous charge 
being brought against him, while the employer escapes punishment in both 
instances.” 


No marvel that, under a system like this, the “ Apprentice” gets all the 
kicks and his master all the halfpence; no marvel that in many colonies 
there has been a great increase of produce with a small decrease of stripes; 
the time pays the master while it punishes the apprentice; and yet, even of 
corporal tortures there has been no lack. By the returns from seventeen 
colonies, running over spaces for nine to twenty-two months, which may be 
taken at an average of a year and a half, since the Emancipation Act passed, 
and under the operation of colonial measures to “ carry it out,” nearly one 
hundred and forty thousand punishments were inflicted, which is equal to 
the punishment ofone-fourth of the whole slave — we beg pardon — appren- 
tice population of those colonies :— including about twenty-nine thousand by 
flogging, amounting to upwards of five hundred and twenty thousand lashes ; 
and one hundred and four thousand by mulcts of time—by imprisonment 
with hard labour—by working in chains—by the treadmill—by the 
stocks—by dark cells—by solitary confinements—by fines—and by extra 
labour on estates !*—the last not the lightest. And then their children! 
May not each of them exclaim, in language well known to Lord John 
Russell — 
to what a line 

Of wretched men am I the heir — the walls 

Themselves speak dreadful language : here are names ; 

And here a thousand marks engraved to tell 

As many days of suffering.” Don Carlos. 


Well, in spite of all these horrors, 
vive and obtain their freedom — starv 


the great mass of apprentices may sut- 
| ation may have been tried upon then— 
exccssive labour may have been tried upon them—all the work may have 
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been got out of them which the application of present or the dread of future 
torture can extract—they may be detained in bondage for two additional 
years, by the false and fraudulent returns which their “ employers” have 
made concerning the nature of their occupations; still the year 1840 will 
come, when all who surviye will be free. ‘ What then shall we do?” asks 
the planter, who, notwithstanding the successful adoption of free labour in 
Antigua and Bermuda, cannot endure the idea of contracting with the very 
beings he has treated so mercilessly, and many of whom he may have good 
reason for believing will have little work left in them.—“ What then shall 
we do,” says he, “tor the cultivation of our estates?” A bright idea strikes 
him of importing and hiring others—men if possible who can live upon 
even less then those apprentices whom he can no longer call his own —fresh 
men, with the “ work in them,” which, if he can bind for five years, he knows 
right well he will be able to get out of them; and this is 

The third step—the climax of this narrative of fraud, of blood, and of 
death, for the abolition of which we have paid twenty millions! It appears 
from the ‘ Copies of all Orders in Council or Colonial Ordinances for 
the better regulation and enforcement of masters, articled servants, &c. 
in British Guiana and Mauritius, and of correspondence relating thereto,” 
ordered by the Lords to be printed—it appears that for some time past the 
planters in the Mauritius have been quietly kidnapping, by delusive state- 
ments and unfounded expectations, a number of ignorant, but, as they are 
described by their own kidnappers, “ quiet, docile, orderly, and able-bodied” 
Asiatics, called Hill Coolies, from near Bengal, who are described as being 
able to endure much labour, while they consume little and cheap food. As 
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Number Number ; Total 

of Ap- Punished. By le Po! Amount 

COLONIES. TIME. prenticed. Total. Flog- mae J of of other 

mal Males. |Females. ging. Stripes.| Lashes. ooo 

‘Barrist Gutana | 99 months. | 72,000} 7,691 | 8,539 | 16,230} 2,668; 20 53,360 | 13,562 

Jamaica - ° ditto. {260,000 |35,536 22,881} 58,417 10,770} 224 |242,3925| 47,647 

‘Barbadoes P ditto. | 69,000| 9,930| 8,120] 18,050| 2,467} 14) | 35,761} 15,583 

Grenada " ° ditto. 21,500| 2,667) 2,195} 4,862; 672] 20 | 13,440| 4,190 

‘St. Lucia m ditto. 10,500 | 1,114 767| 1,881 747; 19 14,193} 1,134 
433,000 |56,938 |42,502 | 99,440 |17,924 359,079 | 82,116} 

Mavnrnvs = - | 12 months. | 54,000/10,946 | 3,425| 14,371 | 7,304| 18} |135,124| 7,067 

‘St. Kitt’s - | 9months.} 13,500] 1,536] 1,778} 9,314] 958] 14 5,012] 2,956 

\Nevis - - ditto. 6,200] 330} 213] 543] 261] 164 | 4,306] 282 

St.Vincent ditto. | 19,900} 2,021] 1,861] 3$,882| 476| 22 | 10,472] 3,406 

‘Cape of Good Hope) 12 months. —_ 814 326 1140; — — aun —_ 

(Montserrat + |18 months.| 5,000} 904] 602] 1,506| 346] 19 6,574} 1,160 

‘Trinidad . ditto. | 16,800] 1,948} 1,563| 3,511] 1,087| 18} | 20,109] 2,494 

Honduras - ditto. 1,650} 35| 100] 1385| 33| 97 891} 102 

‘Tortola - - |19months.| 4,200] 401| 287] 688} 250| 12) | 3,195] 438 

‘Dominica - {20 months.! 12,000! 1,271] 894| 2,165) 716] 981 | 20,406] 1,449 

\Tobago - ~ |21 months.| 9,800] 1,511| 952] 2,463} 636] 12) | 7,950| 1,827 

Bahamas ° ditto, | 10,200] 646} 453) 1,099} 161| 7 | 1,127] 938 

152,650 |22,363 |12,454 | 34,817 |11,628 215,096 | 22,049 

oor 
Grand Total 585,650 |79,301 |54,956 |134,257 |28,952 574,175 |104,165 
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this project is described in a letter from J. Gladstone, Esq. (a near relation 
of one of the members of Sir Robert Peel’s government) to Sir George 
Grey, Bart. M. P. &c., we shall take the liberty of making a considerable 
extract from it. 





“ Carlton Gardens, 23d March, 1837; 
« Sir, | 

‘<I beg to state that, Mr. Colville *, Mr. Davidson, and myself, are deeply 
impressed with a sense of the risks to which our properties in British 
Guiana will be exposed when the expiration of the apprenticeship takes 
jlace, and are therefore desirous of an opportunity to explain our views to 
his lordship, as well as to point out such measures as appear to us as desir- 
able to be adopted, in order, as far as it is possible, to avert them. Unless a 
system of regular continuous labour is then adopted, the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane cannot then be carried on to a productive result. ‘Yo effect this 
object, serious difficulties present themselves. It is apprehended that the 
female labourers who now work in the field will not then continue to do so, 
and that the men are very likely to form combinations for the purpose of 
restricting the ordinary and necessary periods of labour, as well as to com- 
pel the planters to pay them wages at rates much above their means or 
ability to comply with; and whilst their property would be thus under their 
power, they having no means of competition or resource within their power, 
they would in such case be forced to submit to dictation, however injurious, 
if not ruinous, it proved in its consequences; whilst the labourers would be 
in a great measure exempt from pressure, as vegetable food, particularly 
plantains, are abundant in the colony : their other wants, few in number, are 
easily supplied. * * * Under these cireumstances, and with such 
prospects, we are impressed with the belief that it is only by a supply being 
obtained of other free labourers, to such an extent as may incite competition 
and induce our present apprentices to believe that it may become practi- 
cable to carry forward the cultivation on a moderate scale independent of 
their aid, that they are likely to be influenced for such terms of remunera- 
tion as the planters may be enabled to give them.” + 


Mr. Gladstone goes on to propose the exportation of the Hill Coolies to 
Guiana for five years, an Order in Council having previously limited their 
apprenticeship in the Mauritius to three years, and offers to take one woman 
to every three men, instead of taking one to every ten men, which had been 
the practice. In a subsequent letter to Lord Glenelg, Mr. Gladstone de- 
scribes the food of those Coolies who are to be brought into competition with 
the liberated apprentices. He says, “ It is difficult to define the actual ex- 
pense that will be incurred for their maintenance in the colony, for it will 
be our desire that they should be fully supplied with every thing necessary 
to their usual wants and comforts. Their common food is rice; the allow- 
ance for each male two pounds, for each female one pound and a half per 
day. The rice when sent from here will cost in Demerara fully 2d. per 


pound. The salt fish would probably cost from twenty-five shillings to 
thirty shillings.” 


It will be easily seen from the above what a blessing we have purchased 
for the negroes in placing their voluntary labour in competition with other 
human beings whose common food is “ rice,” at four-pence per day! They 


. . * e we * 

This gentleman, it afterwards appears, is a relation of Lord Auckland, Governor General of 
India, a circumstance which Mr. Gladstone presses upon the attention of his correspondents — 
wita what object it is unnecessary to inguire 
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may have an alternative, it is true; they may refuse to work, and perish of 
hunger, and with their dying breaths’ thank the English le for the 
twenty millions of money they voted for such an end, and the English 
government for the wisdom and humanity of its application ! 

Again, shall we add to the happiness of those “ docile, quiet, orderly, in- 
dustrious ” Hill Coolies, by promoting this system? What says the evidence 
on this point? Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot, and Co., of Calcutta, write 
to their correspondent, the aforesaid John Gladstone, in the following 


terms :-— 


“ Calcutta, 6th June, 1836. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“We beg to acknowledge your letter of the 4th January, referring to your 
desire to procure natives from this part of the world to work upon your 
estates in the West Indies, and in some degree render you independent of 
the negro population at the termination of the present system. * * * 
Within the last two years, upwards of two thousand natives have been sent 
from this to the Mauritius, by several parties here, under contracts of en- 

ment for five years. The contracts, we believe, are all of a similar 
nature, and we enclose a copy of one, under which we have sent 700 or 
800 men to the Mauritius; and we are not aware that any greater difficulty 
would present itself in sending men to the West Indies, the natives being 
perfectly ignorant of the place they agree to go to, or the length of the voyage 
they are undertaking. ‘The tribe that is found to suit best in the Mauritius, 
is from the hills to the north of Calcutta, and the men of which are all well- 
limbed and active, without prejudices of any kind, and hardly any ideas 
beyond those of supplying the wants of nature; arising, it would appear, 
however, more from want of opportunity than from any natural deficiency, 
of which there is no indication in their countenance, which is often one of 
intelligence. ‘They are also very docile, and easily managed, and appear 
to have no local ties, nor any objection to Jeave their country.” * 


So these very honest gentlemen of Calcutta are quite ready to send 
men who do not know where they are going, to British Guiana to com- 
pete with the emancipated negroes; the more especially as they are looked 
down upon by the more cunning natives of the plains as “ more akin to the 
monkey than the man.” Alas! for the morality of this reasoning. Alas ! 
for the precedent it would furnish for deception and oppression in all future 
times. That Lord Glenelg — the liberal Colonial Minister of a decidedly 
liberal government — should suffer himself to be duped by interested 
planters to transport these simple and innocent beings at all ; and especially 
to consent to the extension of time from three years to five for their conti- 
nuance in a country of which they confessedly know nothing. 

But this is not all. Not only are these ignorant Indians unaware of the 
country or the condition in which they are to be placed, but there is positive 
evidence in the parliamentary papers of such country and condition being 
most foully and fraudulently misrepresented to them. In a paper laid by 
Mr. T. C. Scott of the Bengal Civil Service before the Right Honourable 
Lord Auckland, the Governor General of India, the following paragraph 
appears relating to the Hill Coolies: — 

““ With very rare exceptions, I doubt if there are many who congratulate 
themselves on the bargain they have made; they all stated they had left 
Calcutta under the impression they were going to the Company Ra bustie, 
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(Company's village), the name by which the Mauritius is designated by the 
agents in India: how far the term was complimentary or compulsory, I can- 
not say; and while I make no charge of misrepresentation, 1 am bound to 
acknowledge the difficulty of correctly and intelligibly describing an island 
in the Indian Ocean to a person who had never seen the sea, or knew, what 
an island was,” * 

Mr. J. P. Woodcock, in another paper to the Governor General, shows 
the manner in which some of them are taken. A woman was conveyed on 
board. 

«“ When she arrived at Port Louis, she vehemently prayed to be taken 
back to Calcutta, as having been illegally and forcibly transported against 
her will; but having been shipped as a Coolie, she was sent on shore 
as such, and has since united herself with one of the labourers of the 
same party. The history of her embarkation is this: three Coolies sub- 
scribed to obtain her person, and her services; they intoxicated her with 
some narcotic drug, and took her on board the ship in a stupified state, from 
which she only awoke to find herself the property of three persons.” + 

Another plan is the following: — “ One man, probably a crimp, presents 
himself to the agents and the magistrate, and secures the advance of six 
months’ wages; and another person in his stead is seized and shipped in a 
state of stupid intoxication, from which he too late awakes, to find himself 
irrecoverably embarked on this unlooked-for employment. ‘This cruel sys- 
tem obtains, I have excellent reason to believe, not only among the 
labourers deported to the Mauritius, but to a still greater extent among the 
Lascar seamen in the country trade.” { 

This, according to the evidence, is the mode in which these unfortunate 
Hill Coolies are obtained, to compete with free negroes ; — and now let us 
look at their passage : and here we have an important letter from the Colo- 
nial Secretary of the Mauritius to the Chief Secretary of Bengal. 


Secretary’s Office, Port Louis, 22d April, 1837. 
“ Sir, 

*¢ His Excellency Sir William Nicolay directs me again to draw the attention 
of the supreme government to the subject of the Indian labourers emigrating 
to this colony, and to pent out to his lordship in council the urgency of 
some measures being adopted, with a view to these people being properly 
treated on the passage to Mauritius. By the accompanying documents, you 
will see that three successive ships have been placed in quarantine, owing 
to the disease and extensive mortality that has prevailed among the labourers 
embarked upon them. In the William Wilson, thirty-one men died; in the 
Indian Oak six, and in the Adelaide twenty-four men out of seventy-two 
died before her arrival here, and two-have died since, besides one man lost 
overboard. ‘The William Wilson had two hundred and twenty-four la- 
bourers embarked in her as passengers, and the Indian Oak two hundred, 
each having also a large cargo of rice, and so has the Adelaide. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that the Indians could have had proper accommodation, 
nor the means of that protection from the weather, which, on such a voyage, 
ought to have been reserved for them. What their treatment on eae 
has been on board, it is difficult to say; but there was no medical officer, 
nor any person to attend to their welfare or to see them duly cared for; 
and, therefore, prima facie, much doubt may reasonably exist as to the manner 
in which they were treated, though no complaint has reached the Govern- 
ment on the subject. It will probably be urged that the respectability of 
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tHe agents in India, who engage these people, and’ of ‘the @ommanders OF the 
vessels ‘in Which they are sailing, is a sufficient guarantee for all due ‘rewar 

being had to the comforts and accommodation of ‘the labourers';’ but’ faets, 
wifortunately, attest the reverse.” * ebolwotnion 

With’ this evidence before him, Lord Glenelg ‘permits thé’ extension’ 6f 
this importation of the Hill Coolies to British Guiana, as well’ as'‘to' the 
Miaitiritius, doubtless because in British Guiana the planters have proved 
théniselves to be such very kind and proper persons to be entrusted with 
new slaves for five years. Let us see what is said in the analysis of the 
parliamentary reports on the subject. 


British GuiAaNA—A Crown Co.ony. 


« The first returns from this colony, which contains a population of about 
seventy thousand apprentices, extend from the Ist of August, 1834, to the 
Sist of July, 1835, and present a total of one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-two punishments, of which two thousand one hundred and seventy- 
seven were corporal, and the remaining five thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five were punishments of other descriptions. ‘This large amount of 
punishment is, to a certain degree, explained by the governor, who, re- 
ferring to this period, in despatches dated respectively the 4th of March, 
1835 (Parl. Pap. sess. 1835, p. ii. p.173.), and 13th of November, 1835 
(Parl. Pap. sess. 1836, p. iii. (2.) p. 99.), observes, that the greater number 
of complaints against the apprentices originated in fraudulent attempts of 
the employers to compel an unreasonable amount of labour, and that by 
cruel and oppressive acts of various descriptions, the employers had justly 
forfeited all claim to the confidence of the apprentices, and excited an angry 
and discontented feeling.” 

This was 1834 and 1835: in 1836 returns were made by the governor, 
Sir J. Carmichael Smyth, a decided advocate for the planters, which returns 
always stated that peace and harmony were returning, and both parties getting 
more satisfied with each other; but,“ unfortunately, also contained an in- 
creased average number of punishments, measured by an acknowledged year 
of great severity. The following paragraph explains the whole : — 

“The large proportion of punishments by flogging, observable in the 
first year’s returns, was found to present evidence too palpable and con- 
clusive of the cruelty of the apprenticeship system. Flogging had alread 
accomplished its purpose of inspiring terror, and more dispassionate cons!- 
deration naturally suggested that a method less repulsive to the public, and, 
at the same time, more profitable to the planter, though, in reality, more 
permanently injurious to the negro, would combine the convenient qualities 
of greater apparent lenity towards the one, with additional advantage and 
security towards the other. Hence the general appropriation of penal 
labours to the employer, with all its tendencies to multiplication of punish- 
ments, and hence, likewise, to a great extent, the admitted increase of 
produce. Yet this change and these consequences aré now quoted as irré- 
fragable proofs of the mutual contentment of apprentices and employers, 
and of the successful working of the apprenticeship system !” Boe 

Is it necessary to produce more evidence from these voluminous papers 
prove the three points we have taken, viz., Ist. That this country has bee 
deprived of 20,000,0002. by the Colonial Slave possessors under false pré- 
tences; 2. That the apprentice, instead of being in a better, is, on the 
average, in a much worse condition than he was when'a slave; and 3. That 
in order to effectually prevent his receiving a benefit from the’ philanthropy 
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of the British nation, a new slave trade has been commenced, under the 
auspices of the British government, and by the agency of the. colonial 
minister ? ' 

It is most painful to be com lled to arrive at these conclusions, but we 
cannot help it. Truth and freedom demand that every voice shall be up- 
lifted, every arm upraised — and shall we pause? Approving as we do of 
much of the init policy of the present cabinet, we do most solemly protest 
against its concessions to the planters, and as solemnly adjure it by a bold 
and firm stroke to put an end at once to the old slavery and the new, 
Should any eases of individual injury arise, let the government depend upon 
the British people to meet them. ‘The nation is just : or if at any period 
deaf to the claims of justice, it is only when boiling with indignation at the 
frauds, the cruelties, the horrors of a system which it paid twenty millions to 
abolish. Most sincerely should we lament the loss of popularity and con- 
sequent power by a cabinet advancing slowly but surely in the path of 
reform; but damaged it must be if it identify itself with the tyranny which 
the British Parliament professed to abolish, and not with the rights of hu- 
manity, which the British people purchased with their gold. Let it mark 
the signs of the times— public meetings, which on mere party questions, 
or even on political organic changes, were but thinly attended, are, on this 
subject, crowded to suffocation — Protestant, Catholic, and Dissenter, Whig, 
‘Tory, and Radical, are here agreed, and the nation is all but unanimous, 
Who shall resist it?—Shall the successors and former colleagues of Earl 
Grey, the Negro Emancipator ?— Shall a Whig-Radical, a decidedly li- 
beral, government, be liable to be driven out of office for being “art and 
art” im African and Asiatic slavery ? Forbid it reason— forbid it heaven ! 
No; but, on the contrary, let them have the unspeakable felicity of making 
their colonial policy as conducive to freedom as that of their home and 
foreign departments; so may they exclaim, 





Prone to the dust oppression shall be hurl’d, 
Its name, its nature, wither’d from the world! 


There is another “sign of the times.” Lord Brougham is bringing all his 
energies to bear upon this question: he is hurling thunderbolts at his for- 
mer colleagues. We know, it is true, that the Ex-Chancellor himself assisted 
in the very system of Negro apprenticeship he now so fiercely denounces. 
We have cause to believe that to him, more than to any other member of 
the Grey Cabinet, was owing the preference of Lord Stanley’s scheme, to 
the bolder and wiser plan of immediate emancipation. But the cause 
sanctifies the advocate. He is permitted by a liberal cabinet to stand on 
the high vantage-ground of humanity, truth, and justice; of firmness, con- 
sistency, and freedom, against slavery, imbecility, and infatuation. Already 
reluctant conversions are confessed to the weight of his facts and the force 
of his arguments. Perhaps it will not be in the arena in which he fights 
that he will win the battle: the nation is up and doing. A noble Jord, in 
conversation the other day observed, “ Look at Brougham, addressing 
* thoughts that breathe and words that burn’ to the Chancellor — and just 
seven of us.” —“* You mistake,” was the reply, “ Brougham was not 
speaking to you, but through you.” 

The last and the greatest “sign of the times,” is the reluctant, but full 
and most honourable conversion of the Marquis of Sligo, late the Governor 
General of Jamaica, one of the greatest planters in the island; who, while 
inhaling its unhappy moral and social atmosphere, was to a certain extent 
the apologist of the man-destroying system we have denounced. His noble 
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chiin the House of Lords, on the 22d of March, should not be suffered 
to be read and forgotten in the ephemeral journals of a ne ora week. It 
gives the greatest and most mortal blow to negro slavery that ever was in- 
flicted. Coming after the practical proof of the success of free labour in 
Antigua and Bermuda, it reads the planter, however unwilling, and the co- 
lonial < department, however infirm, a lesson to which they cannot close their 
es. Government now can have no alternative: — they must pass a Bill 
immediate Emancipation. If not, let them weigh the probable evils of 
having part of the island cultivated by free labour and part by forced; both 
parties confessedly having equal rights? Will they venture to risk the con- 
uences? Tor the mere sake of extracting two more years of slave-com- 
pelled labour, obtained in many instances by means of false and fraudulent 
returns, will they endanger the peace of the whole island — the security 
of the whole property — the opposition of the masses of religious but firm 
and resolute friends they have had in this country? We ardently hope not. 
We trust not many days will elapse before the Government will give the 
strongest proof that can be given of their sincerity in the cause of freedom 
and humanity, by enforcing the liberation of every slave on the Ist of 
August, — by revoking the Order in Council into which they have been en- 
trapped, and restoring, if possible, every Asiatic desiring it, who has been 
kidnapped or induced by false pretences to leave his native land, and his 
free, though poor and ignorant condition. : 

The speech of the Marquis of Sligo is so highly important at this june- 
ture, that our readers will require no apology on our part for its insertion. 
The Marquis said that ‘he would take that opportunity of stating to the 
House the reasons which had induced him to change his opinion with regard 
to the total abolition of the apprenticeship system. He had formerly said, 
that the provisions of the Bill which must be introduced must be of such a 
nature, as that it would be impossible that it should be passed this session ; 
and the attempt, if made, would be productive of the greatest excitement 
in the minds of those who were interested in the object which was sought to 
be obtained, and he therefore at the time opposed their views. He since, 
however, had received various communications from Jamaica and other 
colonies, and he had therefore been induced to change his views, and to 
believe that it would be utterly impossible to continue the negroes any 
longer in bondage.” (Hear, hear!) 

The Noble Marquis then read extracts from several letters he had 
received, stating the utter impossibility of continuing any longer the negroes 
in bondage. ‘The Noble Marquis read, amongst the other extracts, one 
from a letter which he had received from some person at Jamaica, to 
the effect that if he emancipated his slaves before the time appointed by 
the act, he would find Jamaica too hot for him— (a laugh). But he (Lord 
S.) was happy to say, that every member of the Baptist Communion in that 
island had emancipated their slaves — (hear, hear). Another letter stated, 
that the greatest anxiety prevailed amongst the apprentices to know whether 
their young Queen would enfranchise them on the Ist of August; and that if 
non-preedial apprentices were not on that day enfranchised, the greatest dis- 
satisfaction and disturbance would prevail. ‘The non-preedial would not be 
benefited in that case by emancipation. ‘They would be banished from the 
estates, lest their presence, and the contrast of their free condition, should 
have a dangerous effect upon their less fortunate brethren.” Another letter 
stated, “ that every thing was done to irritate, annoy, and injure the oP: 
prentices, that the cat-’o-nine-tails was in great demand, and he instanced a 
case in which a negro had received five hundred and seventeen lashes on 
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ateount of 'a trifling theft; this was a state of things not to: be continned’.-~ 
(hear, hear), ‘The Noble Marquis also read a message from the Governor 
ofthe Flouse of Assembly on. the subject of the treatment of apprentices, 
whieh he.said gave him the utmost gratification, and increased his confidence 
in her Majesty's! government. Under all the circumstances, he did not 
think that the Jegislature could safely protract the apprenticeship beyond 
the ‘Ist of August. . The greatest excitement prevailed through all the West 
Indian Colonies;—-(hear, hear). ‘There was not a petition that came before 
the house, but was by the negroes. For his own part, he did not 
preach what he would not practise, and whether the bill passed or no, there 
should be no slaves on his estate after the Ist of August. From that time, 
he should have no claim upon the negroes; but they should have every 
claim on him for past services.”—(Hear, hear). 

With all these testimonies and arguments, these opponents and. these 
truths arrayed against them—the government must give way. They, whom 
the people supported in the suppression of rebellion in Canada, a rebellion 
in some measure redeemed by the desire for liberty which gave it birth, 
ave not, we trust, to perish in the attempt to support slavery in Jamaica, 
The planters are not more indomitable than Papineau.e . . . . Even 
before this article reach the public, we hope that the Ministers of the Crown 
and the voice of the assembled Commons will have passed that verdict, 
which case alone befit the authorities of a free country, and the legislators 
of a Christian people. 





THE CRITIC. — No. II. 


ON ART IN FICTION, 
[ Concluded from page 51.) 


THE CONCEPTION, 


A story may be well constructed, yet devoid of interest; on the other 
hand, the construction may be faulty and the interest vivid. ‘This is the 
ease even with the drama. Hamlet is not so well constructed a story as 
the Don Carlos of Alfieri; but there is no comparison in the degree of 
interest excited in either tragedy. Still, though we ought not to consider 
that excellence in the technical arrangement of incidents as a certain proof 
of the highest order of art, it is a merit capable of the most brilliant effects, 
when possessed by a master. An exquisite mechanism in the construction 
of the mere story, not only gives pleasure in itself, but it displays other 
and loftier beauties to the best advantage. It is the setting of the jewels. 
It is common to many novelists to commence a work without any distinct 
chart of the country which they intend to traverse—to suffer one chap- 
ter to grow out of another, and invention to warm as the creation grows. 
Seott has confessed to this mode of novel-writing* but Scott, with all his 
genius, was rather a great mechanist than a great artist. His execution was 
infinitely superior to his conception. It may be observed, indeed, that his 
conceptions are often singularly poor and barren, compared with the vigour 
with which they are worked out. He conceives a story with the design of 
telling it as well as he can, but is wholly insensible to the high and true aim 
of art, which is rather to consider for what objects the story should be tdld. 
“ott never appears to say to himself, “ Such a tale will throw a new 
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light» upon human passions, or add fresh stores to human wisdom: for 
that reason I select it.” He seems rather to consider what picturesque 
effects it will produce, what striking scenes, what illustrations, of mere 
manners. He regards the story with the eye of the property man, though 
he telly it with the fervour of the poet. It is not thus that the! greatest 
authorities in fiction have composed. It is clear to us that Shaks 
when he selected the tale which he proposed to render ytie és &si,— the 
everlasting possession of mankind, made it his first and paramount object to 
work out certain passions, or affections of the mind, in the most complete and 
profound form. He did not so much consider how the incidents might be 
made most striking, as how the truths of the human heart might be made 
most clear. And it is a remarkable proof of his consummate art, that though 
, in his best plays we may find instances in which the mere incidents might 
be made more probable, and the theatrical effects more vivid, we can never 
see one instance in such plays where the passion he desired to represent, 
could have been placed in a broader light, or the character he designed to 
investigate, could have been submitted to a minuter analysis. We are quite 
sure that Othello and Macbeth were not written without the clear and deep 
and premeditated conception of the story to be told us. For with Shak- 
speare the conception itself is visible and gigantic from the first line to the last. 
So in the greatest works of Fielding a very obtuse critic may perceive that 
the author sat down to write in order to embody a design previously formed. 
The perception of moral truths urged him to the composition of his 
fictions. In Jonathan Wild, the finest prose satire in the English language, 
Fielding, before he set pen to paper, had resolved to tear the mask from 
False Greatness. In his conception of the characters and histories of Blifil 
and Jones, he was bent on dethroning that popular idol— False Virtue. ‘The 
scorn of hypocrisy in all grades, all places, was the intellectual passion of 
Fielding; and his masterpieces are the results of intense convictions. ‘That 
many incidents never contemplated would suggest themselves as he proceed- 
ed — that the technical plan of events might deviate and vary, according as 
he saw new modes of enforcing his aims, is unquestionable. But still Fielding 
always commenced with a plan — with a conception — with a moral end, to be 
achieved by definite agencies, and through the medium of certain characters 
pre-formed in his mind. If Scott had no preconcerted story when he 
commenced Chapter the First of one of his delightful tales, it was 
because he was deficient in the highest attributes of art, viz., its philosophy 
and its ethics. He never seems to have imagined that the loftiest merit of 
a tale rests upon the effect it produces, not on the fancy, but on the intellect 
and the passions. He had no grandeur of conception, for he had no stron 
desire to render palpable and immortal some definite and abstract truth. 

It is a sign of the low state of criticism in this country that Scott has 
been compared to Shakspeare. No two writers can be more entirely opposed 
to each other in the qualities of their genius, or the sources to which they 
applied. Shakspeare ever aiming at the development of the secret man, 
and half disdaining the mechanism of external incidents; Scott painting 
the ruffles and the dress, and the features and the gestures — avoiding the 
movements of the heart, elaborate in the progress of the incident. Scott 
never caught the mantle of Shakspeare, but he improved on the dresses of 
his wardrobe, and threw artificial effects into the scenes of his theatres. 

Let us take an example: we will select one of the finest passages in Sir 











* See Mr, Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. vi. p. 232.° “In writing I never could Jay down a 


plan,” &c. Scott, however, has the candour to add, “I would not have young writers imitate my 
carelessness.” 
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nome urpassed for its mastery over the PicrurEsque. 
. uns : ; 
a a ar és Lnilwerte where Elizabeth has discovered Amy, and 


formed her first suspicions of Leicester. 


« Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splendid group of lords and 
ladies, assembled together under an arcade or portico, whic closed the alley. 
The company had drawn together in that place, to attend the commands of her 
majesty when the hunting party should go forward, and their astonishment may 
be imagined, when instead of seeing Elizabeth advance towards them with her 
usual measured dignity of motion, they beheld her walking so rapidly, that she 
was in the midst of them ere they were aware; and then observed with fear and 
surprise, that her features were flushed betwixt anger and agitation, that her hair 
was loosened by her haste of motion, and that her eyes sparkled as they were 
wont when the spirit of Henry VIII. mounted highest in his daughter. Nor were 
they less astonished at the appearance of the pale, extenuated, half: dead, yet 
still lovely female, whom the queen upheld by main strength with one hand, while 
with the other she waved aside the ladies and nobles, who pressed towards her, 
under the idea that she was taken suddenly ill. ‘Where is my Lord of Leicester?’ 
she said, in a tone that thrilled with astonishment all the courtiers who stood 
around —- ‘ Stand forth, my Lord of Leicester!’ 

“If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all is light and 
laughing around, a thunderbolt were to fall from the clear blue vault of heaven, 
and rend the earth at the very feet of some careless traveller, he could not gaze 
upon the smouldering chasm which so unexpectedly yawned before him, with half 
the astonishment and fear which Leicester felt at the sight that so suddenly pre- 
sented itself. He had that instant been receiving, with a political affectation of 
disavowing and misunderstanding their meaning, the half-uttered, half-intimated 
congratulations of the courtiers upon the favour of the queen, carried apparently 
to its highest pitch during the interview of that morning ; from which most of 
them seemed to augur, that he might soon arise from their equal in rank to become 
their master. And now, while the subdued yet proud smile with which he dis- 
claimed those inferences was yet curling his cheek, the queen shot into the circle, 
her passions excited to the uttermost ; and, supporting with one hand, and appa- 
rently without an effort, the pale and sinking form of his almost expiring wife, and 
pointing with the finger of the other to her half-dead features, demanded in a voice 
that sounded to the ears of the astounded statesman like the last dread trumpet- 
call, that is to summon body and spirit to the judgment seat, ‘ Knowest thou this 
woman ?’"” 


The reader will observe that the whole of this splendid passage is devoted 
to external effects: the loosened hair and sparkling eyes of Elizabeth —the 
grouping of the courtiers — the proud smile yet on the cheek of Leicester — 
the pale and sinking form of the wife. Only by external effects do we 
guess at the emotions of the agents, Scott is thinking of the costume and 
postures of the actors, not the passions they represent. Let us take a 

rallel passage in Shakspeare ; parallel, for, in each, a mind disturbed with 
jealousy is the real object placed before the reader. It is thus that Iago 
describes Othello, after the latter has conceived his first suspicions : 


“ Look where he comes! Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’'dst yesterday. 


Othello. Ha! ha! false to me?” 


Here the reader will observe that there is no attempt at the Picturesque 
— no sketch of the outward man. It is only by a reference to the woe that 
kills sleep that we can form any notion of the haggard aspect of the Moor. 
So, if we compare the ensuing dialogue in the romance with that in the 
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swe shall remark that Elizabeth utters only bursts of shallow passion, 
which convey none of the deep effects of the philosophy of jealousy; none of 
the sentiments that “ inform us what we are.” But every sentence uttered by 
Othello penetrates to the very root of the passion described: the farewell to 
fame and pomp, which comes from a heart that, finding falsehood in the prop it 
leaned on, sees the world itself, and all its quality and circumstance, crumbled 
away; the burst of vehement incredulity; the sudden return to doubt; the in- 
tense revenge proportioned to the intense love; the human weakness that must 
seek faith somewhere, and, with the loss of Desdemona, casts itself upon her 
denouncer; the mighty knowledge of the heart exhibited in those simple 
words to Iago, “I greet thy love ;” — compare al} this with the mere words 
of Elizabeth, which have no force in themselves, but are made effective by © 
the picturesque grouping of the scene, and you will detect at once the asto- 
nishmg distinction between Shakspeare and Scott. Shakspeare could have 
composed the most wonderful plays from the stories in Scott; Scott could 
have written the most excellent stage directions to the plays of Shakspeare. 

If the novelist be contented with the secondary order of Art in Fiction, 
and satisfied if his incidents be varied, animating, and striking, he may write 
from chapter to chapter, and grope his way to a catastrophe in the dark ; but 
if he aim at loftier and more permanent effects, he will remember that to 
execute grandly we must conceive nobly. He will suffer the subject he 
selects to lie long in his mind, to be revolved, meditated, brooded over, 
until from the chaos breaks the light, and he sees distinctly the highest end 
for which his materials can be used, and the best process by which they can 
be reduced to harmony and order. 

If, for instance, he found his tale upon some legend, the author, inspired 
with a great ambition, will consider what will be, not the most vivid interest, 
but the loftiest and most durable order of interest he can extract from the in- 
cidents. Sometimes it will be in a great truth elicited by the catastrophe ; 
sometimes by the delineation of one or more characters; sometimes by the 
mastery over, and development of, some complicated passion. Having 
decided what it is that he designs to work out, he will mould his story ac- 
cordingly ; but before he begin to execute, he will have clearly informed 
his mind of the conception that induces the work itself. 


INTEREST. 


No fiction can be first-rate if it fail to create interest. But the merit 
of the fiction is not, by any means, proportioned to the degree of excitement 
it produces, but to the quality of the excitement. It is certainly some merit 
to make us weep; but the great artist will consider from what sources our 
tears are to be drawn. We may weep as much at the sufferings of a beggar 
as at the agonies of Lear; but from what sublime sympathies arise our tears 
for the last ! what commonplace pity will produce the first ! We may have 
our interest much more acutely excited by the “ Castle of Udolpho” than 
by “* Anastasius ;” but in the one, it is a melo-dramatic arrangement of 
hair-breadth escapes and a technical skill in the arrangement of vulgar 
mysteries —in the other, it is the consummate knowl ge of actual life, 
that fascinates the eye to the page. It is necessary, then, that every novel 
should excite interest ; but one novel may produce a much more gradual, 
gentle, and subdued interest than another, and yet have infinitely more 
merit in the quality of the interest it excites. 


TERROR AND HORROR. 


_ True art never disgusts. If, in descriptions intended to harrow us, we feel 
sickened and revolted by the very power with which the description is drawn, 











the author has passed the boundary of +his province ; he does not appal— he 
shocks Thus, / nothing is» moreeasy than to produce a feeling of 
intense pain by a portrait of: great bodily suffering. The vulgarest: mind 
ean do this, and the mistaken populace of readers will ery, “ See the power 
of this author!” © But all sympathy with bodily torture is drawn from our 
basest infirmities ; all sympathy with mental torture from our deepest 
sions and our most spiritual nature. Hornor is generally produced by the 
one, Tennor by the other. If you describe a man hanging by a breaking 
bough over a precipice — if you paint his starting eyeballs, his erect ‘hair, 
the death-sweat on his brow, the cracking of the bough, the depth of the 
abyss, the sharpness of the rock, the roar of the cataract below, you may 
make us dizzy and sick with sympathy; but you operate on the physical 
nerves, and our sensation is that of coarse and revolting pain. But takea 
moral abyss : CEdipus, for instance, on the brink of learning the awful secret 
which proclaims him an incestuous parricide. Show the splendour of his 
power, the depth of his wisdom, the loftiness of his pride, and then gradually, 
step by step, reveal the precipice on which he stands — and you work not on 
the body but the mind; you produce the true tragic emotion, ¢error. Even 
in this, you must stop short of all that could make terror revolt while it thrills 
us. This, Sophocles has done by one of those fine perceptions of nature 
which open the sublimest mysteries of art; we are not allowed time to 
suffer our thoughts to dwell upon the incest and self-assault of O&dipus, 
or upon the suicide of Jocasta, before, by the introduction of the Children, 
terror melts into pity, and the parricide son assumes the new aspect of 
the broken-hearted father. A modern French writer, if he had taken 
this subject, would have disgusted us by details of the incest itself, 
or forced us from the riven heart to gaze on the bloody and eyeless 
sockets of the blind king; and the more he disgusted us the more he 
would have thought that he excelled the tragedian of Colonos. Such of the 
Germans, on the contrary, as follow the School of Schiller, will often stop 
as far short of the true boundaries of Terror as the French romanticists 
would go beyond it. Schiller held it a principle of art never to leave the 
complete and entire effects of a work of art one of pain. According to 
him, the pleasure of the art should exceed the sympathy with the suffering. 
He sought to vindicate this principle by a reference to the Greek drama, 
but in this he confounded the sentiments with which we, moderns, read 
the works of Aéschylus and Sophocles, with the sentiments with which 
a Greek would have read them. No doubt, toa Greek religiously impressed 
with the truth and reality of the woes or the terror depicted, the “ Aga- 
menmon” of Aischylus, the “ C&dipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles, and the 
** Medea” of Euripides, would have left a far more unqualified and over- 
powering sentiment of awe and painful sympathy than we now can enter- 
tain for victims, whom we believe to be shadows, to deities and destinies that 
we know to be chimeras. Were Schiller’s rule universally adopted, we should 
condemn Othello and Lear. 
Terror may then be carried up to its full extent, provided that it work 


upon us through the mind, not the body, and stop short of the reaction of 
recoil and disgust. 


DESCRIPTION, 


One of the greatest and most peculiar arts of the Novelist is DESCRIPTION. 
itis in this that he has a manifest advantage over the dramatic poet. The 
latter will rarely describe scenery, costume, personals, for they ought to.be 
placed before the eyes of the audience by the theatre and the actors. When 
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he go, it is: generally understood: by an: intelligent; eritiey:to: bean 
‘episode, -introduced ‘for the sake of some poetical beauty, which, without 
phsalutely,carrying om the plot, increases the agreeable and artistical effectiof 
the whole performance. This. is the, case: with the description: of Dover 
chiff,an Lear,” or with that of the chasm which adorns, by so splendid pas- 

.themonstrous tragedy of “ ‘The Cenci.” In theclassical French theatre,:as 
in the'Greek, Description, it is true, becomes an essential part of the play itself, 
sinee.the catastrophe: is thrown into description. Hence the celebrated 
pietune-of, the death of Hippolyte, in the “ Phedre” of Racine — of» the 
suicide of Haemon in the “ Antigone” of Sophocles. But it may be:doubted 
whether both Sophocles and his French imitator did not, in this transfer of 
action’ to words, strike at the very core of dramatic art, whether ancient or 
modern; for it may be remarked—and we are surprised that it has not been 
remarked before, that A%schylus preferred placing the catastrophe before the 
eyes of the reader; and he who remembers the sublime close of the Pro- 
metheus, the storm, the lightning, the bolt, the shivered rock, and the min- 
gled groans and threats of the ‘Titan himself, must acknowledge that the 
effect is infinitely more purely tragical than it would have been if we had 
been; told-how it all happened by the Aggelos or Messenger. | So in the 
«Agamemnon ” of the same sublime poet, though we do not see the blow 
given, the scene itself, opening, places before us the murderess and the 
corpse. No messenger intervenes —no description is required for the action. 
‘J stand where I struck him,” says Clyteemnestra. ‘The deed is done !””* 

But without recurring farther to the Drama of other. nations, we ma 
admit at once that in our own it is the received and approved rule that 
Action, as much as possible, should dispense with Description. With Narra- 
tive Fiction it is otherwise: the novel writer is his own scene painter; 
description is as essential to him as canvass is to the actor—description of 
the most various character. 

In this art, none ever equalled Scott. In the comparison we made be- 
tween him and Shakspeare, we meant not to censure the former for indulg- 
ing in what the latter shunned; each did that which his art required. 
We only lament that Scott did not combine with external description an 
equal, or, at least, not very inferior, skill in metaphysical analysis, Had he 
done so, he would have achieved all of which the novelist is capable. 

In the description of natural scenery, the author will devote the greatest 
care to such landscapes as are meant for the localities of his principal events. 
There is nothing, for instance, very attractive in the general features of a 
common; but if the author lead us through a common, on which, in a Jater 
portion of his work, a deed of murder is to be done, he will strive to fix 
deeply in our remembrance the character of the landscape, the stunted tree, 
or the mantling pool, which he means to associate in our minds with an act 
of terror. 

If the duration of time in a fiction be limited to a year, the author may 
be enabled artfully to show us the progress of time by minute descriptions 
of the gradual change in the seasons. This is attempted to be done:in the 
tale of ** Eugene Aram :” instead of telling us when it is July, and whem it 
is October, the author of that fiction describes the signs and characteristics 
of the month, and seeks to identify our interest in the natural phenomena, 
with the approaching fate of the hero, himself an observer and an artist of 
the “clouds that pass to and fro,” and the “herbs that wither‘and are’ re- 
newed.” Again, in description, if there be any natural objects that will bear 
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upon the catastrophe, if, for instance, the earthquake or the inundation be 
senate as an ao in the fate of those whose history the narrative relates, 
incidental descriptions of the state of the soil, frequent references: to the 
river or the sea, will serve to make the elements themselves minister to the 
interest of the plot; and the final catastrophe will be made at once more 
familiar, yet more sublime, if we have been prepared and led to believe 
that you have from the first designed to invoke to your aid the awful agen- 
cies of Nature herself. ‘Thus, in the C&dipus at Colonos, the Poet, at. the 
very opening of the tragedy, indulges in the celebrated description of the 
seats of the it Goddesses, because the place, and the deities themselves, 
though invisible, belong yet more essentially to the crowning doom of the 
wanderer than any of the characters introduced. 

The description of feelings is also the property of the novelist. The 
dramatist throws the feelings into dialogue,—the novelist goes at once to the 
human heart, and calmly scrutinises, assorts, and dissects them. Few, 
indeed, are the writers who have hitherto attempted this — the master mys- 
tery. of the hierophant! Godwin has done so the most elaborately ; 
Goéthe the most skilfully. ‘The first writer is, indeed, so minute, that he is 
often frivolous —so lengthened, that he is generally tedious; but the 
cultivator of the art, and not the art itself, is to be blamed for such defects. 
A few words will often paint the precise state of emotion as faithfully as the 
most voluminous essay; and in this department condensation and brevi 
are to be carefully studied. Conduct us to the cavern, light the torch, and 
startle and awe us by what you reveal; but if you keep us all day in the 
eavern, the effect is lost, and our only feeling is that of impatience and desire 
to get away. 

ARRANGEMENT OF INCIDENTS. 


Distinctions between the Novel and the Drama. 


In the arrangement of incidents, the reader will carefully study the dis- 
tinctions between the novel and the drama — distinctions the more impor- 
tant, because they are not, at the first glance, very perceptible. 

In the first place, the incidents of a play must grow, progressively, out of 
each other. Each scene should appear the necessary consequence of the 
one that precedes it. ‘This is far from being the case with the novel; in 
the last, it is often desirable to go back instead of forward — to wind, to 
vary, to shift the interest from person to person —to keep even your prin- 
cipal hero, your principal actor, in the background. In the novel, you see 
more of Frank Osbaldistone than you do of Rob Roy; but bring Rob Roy 
on the stage, and Frank Osbaldistone must recede at once into a fifth-rate 
personage. 

In our closets we should be fatigued with the incessant rush of events 
that we desire when we make one of a multitude. Oratory and the 
drama in this resemble each other — that the things best to hear are 
not always the best to read. In the novel, we address ourselves to the 
one person —on the stage we address ourselves to.a crowd : more rapid 
effects, broader and more popular sentiments, more condensed grasp of the 
universal passions are required for the last. The calm advice which per- 
suades our friend would only tire out the patience of the crowd. The man 
who writes a play for Covent Garden ought to remember that the Theatre 
is but a few paces distant from the Hustings: success at either place, the 
Hustings or the Theatre, will depend upon a mastery over feelings, not 
perhaps the most commonplace, but the most commonly felt. If with his 
strong effects on the stage, the dramatic poet can, like Shakspeare, unite the 
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most delicate and subtle refinement, like Shakspeare he will be a consummate 

; But the refinement will not do without the effects. In the novel it 
ig different: the most enchanting and permanent kind of interest, in the 
latter, is often gentle, tranquillising, and subdued. The novelist can appeal 
to those delicate and subtle emotions, which are easily awakened when we 
are alone, but which are torpid and unfelt in the electric contagion of popu- 
lar sympathies. ‘The most refining amongst us will cease to refine when 
placed in the midst of a multitude. 

There is a great distinction between the plot of a novel and that of a play ; 
adistinction which has been indicated by Goéthe in the “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
The novel allows accident, the drama never. In the former, your prinei 
character may be thrown from his horse, and break his neck ; in the latter, 
this would be a gross burlesque on the first laws of the drama; for in the 
drama the incidents must bring about the catastrophe; in the novel, there 
is no such necessity. Don Quixote at the last falls ill and dies in his bed ; 
but in order that he should fall ill and die in his bed, there was no necessity 
that he should fight windmills, or mistake an inn for a castle. If a novelist 
had taken for his theme the conspiracy of Fiesco, he might have adhered to 
history with the most perfect consistency to his art. In the history, as 
Fiesco, after realising his ambitious projects, is about to step into the ship, 
he slips from the plank, and the weight of his armour drowns him. This is 
accident, and this catastrophe would not only have been admissible in the 
novel, but would have conveyed, perhaps, a sublimer moral than any that 
fiction could invent. But when Schiller adapted Fieseo for the stage, he 
felt that accident was not admissible *, and his Fiesco falls by the hand of the 
patriot Verrina. ‘The whole dialogue preceding the fatal blow is one of the 
most masterly adaptations of moral truth to the necessity of historical infi- 
delity, in European literature. 

In the “Bride of Lammermoor,” Ravenswood is swallowed up by a 
quicksand. ‘This catastrophe is singularly grand in romance; it could not 
be allowable on the stage ; for this again is accident, and not result. 

The distinctions, then, between the novel and the drama, so far as the 
management of incidents is concerned, are principally these: that in the 
one the interest must always progress — that in the other, it must often 
‘go back and often halt ; that dealing with human nature in a much larger 
scale in the novel, you will often introduce events and incidents, not neces- 
sarily growing one out of the other, though all conducing to the complete- 
ness of the whole; that in the drama you have more impatience to 
guard against — you are addressing men in numbers, not the individual 
man; your effects must be more rapid and more startling ; that in the 
novel you may artistically have recourse to accident for the working out of 
your design — in the drama, never. | 

The ordinary faults of a play by the novelist+, and of a novel by the play- 

* “ The nature of the Drama,” observes Schiller, in his preface to Fiesco, and in excuse for his 
corruption of history, “does not admit the hand of Chance.” 

t “ Why is it that a successful novelist never has been a successful play-writer?” This is a 
question that has been so often put, that we have been frightened out of considering whether the 
premises involved in the question are true or not. It is something like the icecaiee uestion, 
re otf is a pound of feathers heavier than a pound of lead?” It is long before Tom or ack ask, 

4s it heavier?” Js it true that a successful novelist never has been a successful play-writer? We 
will not insist on Goldsmith, whose comedy of “ She Stoops to Conquer,” and whose novel of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” are alike among the greatest ornaments of our language. But was not Goéthe 
a great play-writer and a great novelist? Who will decide whether the palm in genius should be 
given tothe ‘ Tasso” or the “ Wilhelm Meister” of that all-sided genius? Is not the ‘* Ghost-seer” 
a successful novel? Does it not afford the highest and most certain testimony of what Schiller 


could have done as a writer of narrative fiction, and are not “ Wallenstein,” and “ Fiesco,” and 
“ Don Carlos,"' great plays by the same author? Are not “Candide” and “ Zadig” imperishable 
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writer, will serve as ar illustration Of! the’ principles which mun eae 

lated each: “The novelist will be too diffuse, too narrative, and too” 
refined ‘in his ‘effects for the’ stage ; the play-writer willl be ‘too condensed; 
abrupt, and, above all, too exaggerated, for our notions of: the’ Natural 
when we ate in the closet. “Stage effect is a vice in the novel ; but, how can 
we expect a mani trained to write for the stage to avoid what on ‘the stage 
is a merit? A certain exaggeration of sentiment is natural, and neces. 
sary, for sublime and truthful effects when we address numbers ; it would be 
iudicrous uttered to our friend in his easy chair. If Demosthenes, urging’ a 
young Athenian to conduct himself properly, had thundered out* that sublime: 
appeal totheshades of Marathon, Platea, and Salamis,which thrilled the popular 
assembly, the young Athenian would have laughed in his face. If the dia- 
logue of * Macbeth” were the dialogue of a romance on the same subject, it 
would be equally good in itself, but it would seem detestable bombast. ‘If 
the dialogue in * Ivanhoe,” which is matchless of its kind for spirit and fire, 
were shaped into blank verse, and cut up into a five-act play, it would be bald 
and pointless. As the difference between the effective oration and the eloquent 
essay — between Pitt so great to hear, and Burke so great to read, so 1s the 
difference between the writing for the eye of one man, and the writing for 
the ears of three thousand. 





MECHANISM AND CONDUCT. 


THE MECHANISM AND CONDUCT OF THE sTORY ought to depend upon the 
nature of the preconceived design. Do you desire to work out some defi- 
nite end, through the passions or through the characters you employ? Do 
you desire to carry on the interest less through character and passion than 
through incident? Or, do you rather desire to entertain and instruct bya 
general and wide knowledge of living manners or human nature ? or, lastly, 
would you seek to incorporate all these objects? As you are faithful to 
your conception, will you be attentive to, and precise in, the machinery you 
use. In other words, your progress must depend upon the order of interest 
you mean to be predominant. It is by not considering this rule that critics 
have often called that episodical or extraneous, which is in fact a part of thé 
design. ‘Thus, in ‘Gil Blas,” the objectis to convey to the reader a complete 
picture of the surface of society; she manners, foibles, and peculiarities of 
the time; elevated by a general, though not very profound, knowledge of the 
more durable and universal elements of human nature in the abstract 
Hence, the numerous tales and nouvelletes scattered throughout the work, 
though episodical to the adventures of Gil Blas, are not episodical to the 
design of Le Sage. They all serve to complete and furnish out the con 
ception, and the whole would be less rich and consummate in its effect 
without them. They are not passages which lead to nothing, but conduce 
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masterpieces in the art of the novelist? And are not “ Zaire” and “ Mahomet’ equally immortal ? 
The three greatest geniuses that, in modern times, the Continent has pro’uced, were both novelists 
and dramatists — equally greatin each department. In France, at this day, Victor Hugo, who, with all 
his faults, is immeasurably the first writer in the school he has sought to found, is both the best novelist 
and the most powerful dramatist. ‘That it has not happened oftener that the same man has achieved 
equal honour in the novel and the play is another question. But we might just as well ask why it 
has not happened oftener that the same man has been equally successful in tragedy and epic — in 
the ode and the didactic — why he who is sublime as a poet is often tame as a prose writer, and pice 
versd —~why the same artist who painted the “ Transfiguration” did not paint the “ Last Day.” 
Nature, circumstance, and education have not fitted many men to be great, except in one line. .An 

least of all are they commonly great in two lines which, though seemingly close to each other, run 
im parallel directions. The more subtle the distinctions between the novel and the play, the more 
likely are they to be overlooked by him who attempts both. It is the same with all de 
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art; the closer the approximation of the boundaries, the more difficult the blending, L nol 
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to. many purposes, we can never comprehend, unless we consider ‘well. for: 
what end the building was planned. So if you wish to! bring, out»alk; the, 
peculiarities of a certain character, you will often seem to. digress into,ad- 
ventures which have no palpable bearing on the external plot of incident and. 
catastrophe, ‘This is constantly the case with Cervantes'and Fielding; and 
the critic who blames you for it, is committing the gross blunder of judging 
the novel. by the laws of the drama. 

But as an ordinary rule, it may be observed that, since, both in the novel 
and the play, human life is represented by an epitome, so in both it is de- 
sirable that all your characters should more or less be brought to bear on 
the conclusions you have in view. It is not necessary in the novel that they 
should bear on the physical events; they may sometimes bear on the men- 
tal and interior changes in the minds and characters of the persons you 
introduce. For instance, if you design in the life of your hero to illustrate 
the Passion of Jealousy upon a peculiar conformation of mind, you may in- 
troduce several characters and several incidents, which will serve to ripen 
his tendencies, but not have the least bearing on the actual catastrophe in 
which those tendencies are confirmed into deeds. This is but fidelity to 
real life, in which it seldom happens that they who foster the passion are 
the witnesses or sufferers of the effects. ‘This distinction between interior 
and external agencies will be made apparent by a close study of the admir- 
able novel of Zeluco. 

In the mechanism of external incidents, Scott is the greatest model 
that fiction possesses ; and if we select from his works that in which this’ 
mechanism is most artistical, we instance not one of his most brilliant and 
popular, but one in which he combined all the advantages of his multiform 
and matured experience in the craft: we mean the “ Fair Maid of Perth.” 
By noting well the manner in which, in this tale, the scene is ever varied at 
the right moment, and the exact medium preserved between abruptness 
and longueur ; howall the incidents are complicated, so as to appear inextri- 
cable, yet the solution obtained by the simplest and shortest process, the 
reader will learn more of the art of mechanical construction, than by all the 
rules that Aristotle himself, were he living, could lay down. 


DIVISIONS OF THE WORK. 


In the Drama, the pivistons of the plot into Acts are of infinite service in 
condensing and simplifying the design of the author. The novelist will find 
it convenient to himself to establish analogous divisions in the conduct 
of his story. The division into volumes is but the affair of the printer, and’ 
affords little help to the intellectual purposes of the author. Hence, most 
of our greatest novelists have had recourse to the more definite sub-partition 
of the work into Books; and if the student use this mode of division, not 
from capricious or arbitrary pleasure, but with the same purposes of art, for 
which, in the drama, recourse is had to the division into Acts, he will find it 
of the greatest service. Properly speaking, each Book should be complete 
in itself, working out the exact and whole purpose that the author meditates 
in that portion of his work. It is clear, therefore, that the number of his 
Books will vary according to the nature of his design. Where you have 
shaped your story after a dramatic fashion, you will often be surprised to 
find how greatly you serve to keep your construction faithful to your rs, 
by the mere arrangement of the work into the same number of su 
divisions as are adopted in the drama, viz., five books instead of: five 
acts. Where, on the other hand, you avoid the dramatic construetion, and 
lead the reader through great varieties of Jife and action, meanings in 
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i ‘story of your hero, to illustrate separate views of societ 
po - ewer sd will probably find a much greater number of ne 
divisions requisite. ‘This must depend upon your design. Another advan- 
tege in these’divisions consists in the rules that your own common sense 
will s t to you with respect to the introduction of Characters, 
It is ii advisable to admit any new character of importance, after 
the interest has arrived at a certain point of maturity. As you would 
not introduce a new character of consequence to the catastrophe, in the 
fifth act of a play, so, though with more qualification and reserve, it will 
be inartistical to make a similar introduction in the corresponding portion 
of a novel. The most illustrious exception to this general rule is in 
“ Clarissa,” in which the Avenger, the brother of the heroine, and the execu- 
tioner of Lovelace, only appears at the close of the story, and for the single 
purpose of revenge; and here the effect is heightened by the lateness and 
suddenness of the introduction of the very person to whom the catastrophe 
is confided. 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


The distinction between the novel and the drama is usually very visible 
in the Catastrophe. The stage effect of bringing all the characters together 
in the closing chapter, to be married or stabbed as the thing may require, is, 
to a fine taste, eminently displeasing in a novel. It introduces into the ve 

lace where we most desire verisimilitude, a clap-trap and theatrical effect. 
For it must be always remembered, that in prose fiction we require more of 
the Real than we do in the drama (which belongs, of right, to the regions 
of pure poetry), and if the very last effect bequeathed to us be that of pal- 
pable delusion and trick, the charm of the whole work is greatly impaired. 
Some of Scott’s romances may be justly charged with this defect. 

Usually, the author is so far aware of the inartist-like effect of a final 
grouping of all the characters before the fall of the curtain, that he brings 
but few of the agents he has employed to be present at the catastrophe, and 
follows what may be called the wind-up of the main interest, by one or 
more epilogical chapters, in which we are told how Sir Thomas married and 
settled at his country seat, how Miss Lucy died an old maid, and how the 
miser Grub was found dead on his money chest ; disposing in a few sentences 
of the lives and deaths of all to whom we have been presented —a custom 
that we think might now give place to less hacknied inventions. 

The drama will bear but one catastrophe; the novel will admit of more. 
Thus, in “ Ivanhoe,” the more vehement and apparent catastrophe is the 
death of Bois Guilbert ; but the marriage of Ivanhoe, the visit of Rebecca 
to Rowena, and the solemn and touching farewell of the Jewess, constitute, 
properly speaking, a catastrophe no less capital in itself, and no less essential 
to the completion of the incidents. So also there is often a moral catastrophe, 
as well as a physical one, sometimes identified each with the other, some- 
times distinct. If you have been desirous to work out some conception 
of a principle or a truth, the design may not be completed till after the more 
violent effects which form the physical catastrophe. In the recent novel of 
* Alice, or the Mysteries,” the external catastrophe is in the vengeance of 
Cesarini and the death of Vargrave, but the complete denouement and 
completion of the more typical meanings and ethical results of the fiction 
are reserved to the moment when Maltravers recognises the Natural to be 
the true Ideal, and is brought, by the faith and beauty of simple goodness, 
to affection and respect for mankind itself. In the drama, it would 
be necessary to incorporate in one scene all the crowning results of 
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the .p events. We could not bear a new interest after the 
death of Bois Guilbert; and a new act of mere dialogue between Alice 
and Maltravers, after the death of Vargrave, would be insufferably 
tame and frigid. ‘The perfection of a catastrophe is not so much in 
the. power with which it is told, as in the feeling of completeness 
which it should leave on the mind. On closing the work, we ought to feel 
that we have read a whole —that there is an harmonious unity in all its 
parts — that its close, whether it be pleasing or painful, is that which is 
essentially appropriate to all that has gone before; and not only the mere 
isolated thoughts in the work, but the unity of the work itself, ought to leave 
its single and deep impression on the mind. ‘The book itself should be a 
thought. 

There is another distinction between the catastrophe of a novel and that 
of a play. In the last, it ought to be the most permanent and striking 
events that lead to the catastrophe; in the former, it will often be highly 
artistical to revive for the consummating effect, many slight details — inci- 
dents the author had but dimly shadowed out — mysteries, that you had 
judged, till then, he had forgotten to clear up; and to bring a thousand 
rivulets, that had seemed merely introduced to relieve or adorn the way, into 
the rapid gulf which closes over all. ‘The effect of this has a charm not 
derived from mere trick, but from its fidelity to the natural and lifelike 
order of events. What more common in the actual world than that the 
great crises of our fate are influenced and coloured, not so much by the 
incidents and persons we have deemed most important, but by many t ungs 
of remote date, or of seeming insignificance. The feather the eagle carelessly 
sheds by the way-side plumes the shaft that transfixes him. In this manage- 
ment and combination of incidents towards the grand end, knowledge of 
Human Nature can alone lead the student to the knowledge of Ideal Art. 

These remarks form the summary of the hints and suggestions that, after a 
careful study of books, we submit to the consideration of the student in a class 
of literature now so widely cultivated, and hitherto almost wholly unexamined 
by the critic. We presume not to say that they form an entire code of 
laws for the art. Even Aristotle’s immortal treatise on Poetry, were it be- 
queathed to us complete, would still be but a skeleton ; and though no poet 
could read that treatise without advantage, the most glorious poetry might be, 
and has been, written in defiance of nearly all itslaws. Genius will arrive at 
fame by the light of its own star ; but Criticism can often serve as a sign-post 
to save many an unnecessary winding, and indicate many a short way. He 
who aspires to excel in that fiction which is the glass of truth, may learn 
much from books and rules, from the lecturer and the critic ; but he must 
be also the Imaginer, the Observer. He will be ever examining human life 
in its most catholic and comprehensive aspects. Nor is it enough to observe, 
— it is necessary to feel. We must let the heart be a student as well as the 
head. No man who is a passionless and cold spectator, will ever be an ac- 
curate analyst, of all the motives and springs of action. Perhaps, if we were 
to search for the true secret of CREATIVE GENIUS, we should find that secret 
in the intenseness of its SYMPATHIES. 
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COAL TRADE COMBINATIONS. 


Can such things be 
And overcome us like a summer cloud 
Without our special wonder! 
SHAKSPEARE, 





From out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made. 
BYRON. 


Tne winter, which has just passed, has brought to light some singular cir- 
cumstances in this Great Metropolis. In this, the capital city of Christen- 
dom, the centre of the civilization of the world, a monster has been dragged 
into public view, belonging to the genus ComprnaTion. Connected with 
this monster are others, smaller in size, but more frightful to contemplate 
— moving in limited circles, not devouring so many victims, but in venom 
and in aspect “ more hideous than their Queen.” We propose to take a sur- 
vey from the dark caverns of the earth — to wretched hovels on its surface, 
— to hospitals and houses for the homeless, —to scenes of destitution and 
death, and shall show how the * trail of this serpent is over them all.” 

A few weeks ago, strange sights presented themselves to the people of 
London. Nature had bound in “thick-ribbed ice” the land and the 
water ; for many days the cold was almost without parallel: those who till 
the earth or plough the sea, were alike idle and destitute; the Journals 
teemed with accounts of pining and shivering mortals having been frozen to 
death; the Refuge for the Houseless was nightly crammed by males and 
females, old and young, seeking shelter and warmth; the free hospitals were 
filled with wretched beings, whose diseases, if not occasioned, were aggravated, 
by the intensity of the cold. Meanwhile, in another quarter were to be seen 
vessels laden with coals, in imminent danger of sinking: to lighten these 
vessels would be their salvation — to distribute their cargoes among the poor 
would be to give warmth to many a benumbed limb, and vigour to many an 
enfeebled frame ; but no — the vessel may sink, the poor may starve, but not 
one coal must be removed save under a written and formal protest, and then 
only apart, just sufficient to prevent the vessel immediately going down: 
should danger again arise another protest must be made before another coal 
can be touched, and if these protests be not rendered in time, perish vessel, 
perish poor, to keep intact every scale of the hideous monster.* 

The coid has gone—the ice dissolved —the waters liberated — vessels 
treighted with the products of the earth, come careering over the waves, 
bringing the luxuries of other lands for our rich, to take back the manu- 
factured goods of our artisans: they are impeded in their progress, — 
the merchant cannot unload, the manufacturer cannot load ; —a ‘fleet of 
small vessels, with listless crews hanging their heads and their arms in con- 
strained idleness, block up the passage. What prevents that fleet of small 
vessels from getting out of the path? What occasions those crews to remain 
inactive, or, if active at all, active in evil? Is it the tide? No. Or the wind? 
No. It is the monster Compinarion! 

Turn your eyes to another scene —a_ scene occasioned by the spawn of 


_ * It will be seen that every portion of the following sketch, notwithstanding its dramatic form 
is proved by evidence. 
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this monster. Behold yon “ gang” of miserable men, sitting disconsolate in 
filthy tap-rooms, with blood-shot eyes and trembling hands, imbibing ardent 
spirits, or a mixture of deleterious and narcotic ingredients called “ beer,” 
which they neither relish nor require — see, they are chained to their 
places, and, though revelling in the unwilling intoxication, they are not 
rejoicing — no drink makes their hearts glad; while the imp in the shape of 
a publican is scoring down to them not only that which he forces them to 
take, but also the mixtures which he obsequiously presents to another being 
of a higher grade, who shamelessly takes it at their expense. See them un- 
chained! and permitted to go to their families in yonder hovels — behold 
their children naked and crying for bread — behold their wives woe-begone 
and haggard, asking how much of their wages they have been permitted to 
bring home—and mark the wretched pittance they take from their pockets.* 

Now let us travel from these scenes of vice and misery, and enter into that 
august forum, the assembled senate of this great people. Mark how they 
are gravely and solemnly passing a law, empowering the civic magistrates to 
take steps to crush the monster — to save their poor from perishing by its 
frightful talons — to prevent the crews of those small vessels from remaining 
inactive — to open the path for those noble vessels to come to their desired 
docks and wharfs. * Ah!” say you, “ the fate of the * Monster’ is sealed, it 
must now perish.” Alas! you are mistaken; the monster laughs that senate 
to scorn. 

Enter into that splendid hall, where the deeds of patriots and philanthro- 
pists glow, and their portraits breathe on the canvass suspended from the 
walls, Mark yon dignitaries in gold chains and furred gowns, sitting in 
conclave: they are the conservators of that noble river —they have 
been severally elected amid the shouts and acclamations of the poor you erst 
saw perishing with cold, and frozen to death. It is their province especially 
to watch over, and promote the good of the citizens for whom they act in 
trust. They have to repress vice, to discourage drunkenness, to refuse 
licenses to improper applicants — they are the parties to whom that senate 
gave the charge and the power to make regulations for the banishment of 
the “ monster” from their precincts. Will they do so? — Mark! An indi- 
vidual rushes in to detail the grinding tyranny and compelled drunkenness 
already described ; he narrates the miseries of the wives and children whom he 
has just visited; he tells of the assaults committed upon himself, for essaying 
the deliverance of both parents and children from the system and its horrors. 
They look coldly upon him, and move not. Again he comes — and again 
—and again — and again ; — wearied with his importunity, they acknow- 
ledge the system to be very wicked, but still move not. Successive lords of 
the City confess the evil, and refuse the remedy. 

They are in consultation. Is it to clear the river, of which they are the 
conservators ? Is it to give fuel, if they cannot give food, to the starving poor 
of whom they are the protectors? Is it to carry into execution the powers 
delegated to them by the senate? Not so; they are talking of boundary- 
stones, and Railway Bills — how the charter that gave them rights by water 
could be so enlarged as to give them powers by land: — tates of crushing, 
they are in league with the monster —they draw a charmed circle fifteen 
miles round that great city, within which no coal shall come without paying 
them a tax. Listen to the instructions they are giving to their professio 





* In an eastern apologue it is said that the Evil One had power to command a mortal to commit 
One sin out of three. He offered to the victim the choice of murder, incest, or drunkenness, ‘The 


last was chosen as the least ; but, whilst under its influence, both the others were likewise committed, 
Satan knew his game. 
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tools. Go,” say they, “ to yonder Railway Company, and to yonder Canal 


Company, whom you will find at the doors of the senate-house — whis 
in their ears to insert clauses in their Bills, giving us rights of toll which we 
have not in our Charter, if they refuse, tell them of our power in that 
Senate; we can oppose — we can remand — we can destroy — let. them be- 
ware.” The men of law consult; the clauses are inserted — the public are 
taxed, and the Monster Comprnation shakes his sides with fiendish glee. 

Behold von vessel in the North! She has no yellow flag —she has no black 
flag, and yet all men shun her ! See how she sails from port to port, askin 
for something which all refuse. Goods are for sale, and there is gold for the 
goods, but no man will take it. Why? Ithas the plague spot of her trade 
marked upon it — it has broken through the “regulations” —it has defied 
the monster — hence it is an interdicted, a proscribed, a condemned thing ! 

Is all this true, or is it all a flight of fancy ? Let us in sober earnestness 
make the inquiry. 

A select committee of the House of Commons has been for some time 
sitting on a bill to renew Mr. Franxianp Lewis’s Act for the regulation 
of the coal trade in the port of London. ‘That committee has taken much 
and valuable evidence, in addition to the evidence previously taken by other 
committees both of the Lords and the Commons. Their inquiries have 
been directed to various points, which we shall take in their order, and then 
leave our readers to judge whether the sketch we have drawn be true or false. 

1. Lestrictions on the Vend of Coals in the North and in London.—The former 
act empowered, but did not direct the Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
to make bye-laws and regulations for the vend of coals in London, and to 
alter the same from time to time as they should think proper. It was passed 
in conformity with the reports of various committees, which are summed up 
by a committee of the Commons that sat in 1836. 


“In 1830, Mr. Brandling stated, ‘ that there was then no communication, as to the 
agreement of the vend, between the coal-owners of the rivers Tyne and Wear, with the 
coal-owners on the river Tees; and that they were considered as rivals in trade, the same 
as Wales, or any of the exporting ports in Yorkshire.’ 

“Your committee beg to call the attention of the House to the fact, that the event which 
taat committee deprecated, has since then actually taken place; and the union of the Tees 
is now in full operation for limiting the supply of coals. When that inquiry took place, in 
1830, the monopoly on the Tyne and Wear was, in the opinion of that committee, some- 
what _ in check by the supplies from the Tees, Blyth, Seaton Sluice, and from Scotland 
and Yorkshire. The two latter sources of supply send but little to the London market, as, 
by Mr. Brandling’s evidence, the prices in London, of coals in the regulation, are so regu- 
lated for the express purpose of keeping them out; and since the publication of that 
report, the beneficial effects of the anticipated competition from Blyth and Stockton have 
been defeated by the union of the greater number of the coal-owners of those districts 


tee the coal-owners of the Tyne and Wear; and by their agreement to the present regu- 
ation of vend.” 


Now what this “vend” in the North is, we learn from Mr. BranpDLtne, 
the chairman of the committee at Newcastle, who in 1836 thus described it: 


“ When it is understood by the coal-owners that all the parties interested in the coal 
trade on the Tyne and Wear, are willing to enter into an arrangement of this nature, a 
representative is named for each of the collieries ; these representatives meet together, and 
from amongst them choose a committee of nine for the Tyne, and seven for the Wear ; this 
being done, the proprietors of the best coals are called upon to name the price at which 
they intend to sell their coals for the succeeding twelve months ; according to this price the 
remaining proprietors fix their prices ; this being accomplished, each colliery is requested to 
send in a statement of the different sorts of coal they raise, and the powers of the colliery; 
that is, the quantity that each particular colliery could raise at full work; and upon these 
statements the committee, assuming an imaginary basis, fix the relative proportions as to 
quantity between all the collieries, which proportions are observed, whatever quantity the 
markets may demand. The committee then meet once a month, and according to the 


probable demand of the ensuing month they issue so much per 1000 to the different 
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collieries; that is, if they give me an imaginary basis of 30,000, and my neighbour 20,000, 
according to the quality of our coal, and our power of raising them in the monthly quantity, 
if they issue 100 to the 1,000 I raise, and sell 3,000 during the month, and my neighbour 
2000; but in fixing the relative quantities, if we take 800,000 chaldrons as the probeble 
demand of the different markets for the year, if the market should require more, an increased 
quantity would be given out monthly, so as to raise the annual quantity to meet the demand, 
were it double the original quantity assumed.” 

“ Then are the committee to understand that it is not the quantity which pa snares your 
arrangement in the North, but the price which the article brings in London which induces 
you to increase or decrease the supply ?— THE PRICE IN LONDON IS THE ONLY GUIDE 
AS TO THE QUANTITY ISSUED BY Us.” 


Such is the limitation of the vend in the North, which it was the intention 
of the Legislature to render innocuous by the powers granted to the Court 
of Aldermen to make by-laws and regulations to protect the inhabitants 
of the South. The Aldermen, as we shall hereafter show, not only neglected 
to do so, but left the making of those regulations to the factors in the coal 
market, who regulated the delivery in London, as follows. Mr. Clarke, a 
factor, furnishes the table — 

“ 30th January 1835: 
Resolved, — When the price of Sunderland best coals has been, on the previous market- 
day, 21s. or less, the number of cargoes to be offered for sale shall be 40 
When 21s. 3d. or 21s. 6d. - - - - 50 
»  2ls. 9d. or 22s. Od. - - - - 60 
» 23s. 3d. or upwards i Ok km 70 
7 December 1835: 
When the price is 21s. 6d. - + 40 cargoes to be offered. 


" 2: Rae Obs. ian: BB ‘ i. 
”? ” 22s. 6d. of bass 60 ” ” 
oy ” 22s. 9d. = = 70 ” »” 


3 March 1836: 
Returned to the scale of 30th January 1835. 
3 November 1836: 
om iol That in consequence of the advance in price at the pits, the scale be ad- 
vanced. 


22s. to admit - - - 40 cargoes. 
22s. 3d. or 22s. 6d. - ao « 
22s. 9d. or 23s. Od. - CO ss 


23s. and upwards” - - (ee 
19 January 1837; 
Resolved, — That the following scale be substituted for that now in use, until Monday 
20th February 1837. 
23s. 6d. to admit - - 40 cargoes. 
23s. Od. and 24s, - - a 
24s. 3d. and 24s. 6d. - 60, 
248. Od. - - - - 70 


” 


Such is the scale made by the factors, and now let us see by what motives, 
and under whose instructions, those factors act. Mr. James Bentley, another 


factor brought forward on the part of the combinators, is asked, 
’ If I understand you rightly, the factors represent the interests of the coal suppliers ? — 
Jndoubtedly. 
And not of the coal consumers ? — Certainly not. 
; Now, by whom were these regulations made ? — I believe it was first thrown out by the 
actors, on the representations that were made and submitted to the coal-owners and to the 
ship-owners for their approbation. 


By what number of factors were these regulations established ?— I should say by the 
whole body of factors, 


How many were there ? — Probably twenty or twenty-one. 

And these factors, then, submitted these regulations, after they had agreed upon them 
amongst themselves to the coal roprietors in the north? — I presume to the coal pro- 
prictors in the north, and to the disown who sent consignments. 


It will have been observed, that those “ factors” have, from time to time, 
increased the rates at which coals can be admitted. Further evidence is 
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extracted rom this witness to show they may go on increasing ad infinitum, 
restrained only by the supposed interests of the coal-owners in the north, 


and the ship-ewners and merchants in the south. 


ine to prevent the factors taking any other prices besides the one the 
ihn pera fe A arene and to regulate and also to alter in any way whatever che 
number of ships they may choose to admit to enter ?— I am not aware there is any thing 
to prevent them ; but it would not meet the approval of our correspondents. 

t is to say, if your correspondents thought that such a regulation would be injurious 
to them, as suppliers of coals or as ship-owners, they would not admit the propriety of that 
regulation ? — Undoubtedly. Ai 

‘But if they thought that they would increase the price of coals, and so increase their own 
advantages, there is nothing to prevent your laying down any regulations, however injurious 
they may be to the large body of consumers ?—JZ am not aware there is any thing to pre. 
vent it, 

Bolder evidence than this is given by Mr. Thompson, a coal and ship- 
owner, who wishes to break through the regulations. 


In your opinion, was the object which the coal-owners had in view in establishing the 
regulation of the vend, the benefits resulting to the consumers of coal, and the employment 
of a larger number of ships than is absolutely necessary to carry the supply of coal to the 
London market ?— My opinion is, that it was for their own benefit, and their own benefit 

lone ; every body else is thrown overboard. 


The secretary to the coal committee in the north, Mr. Gills, is brought 
forward to sustain the combinations, and he shows the mode of playing into 
each other’s hands by the combined factors and the combined coal-owners. 


Do you receive communications addressed to the coal-trade in the north by the secretary 
to the factors’ committee in London ? — Sometimes I do; they are mostly addressed to 
the chairman. 

Are you aware of the existence of a system of turns in the London river ? — Yes, I am. 

Is any communication made to the coal-owners in the north if a vessel sails out of her 
turn ? — Yes. 

In what shape is that communication made ?—It is a communication made by Mr. 
Scott, of the Coal Exchange, of vessels that have violated the factors’ regulations. 

Who compose the committee of the coal-owners of which you are secretary ? — Mr. 
William Brandling, Mr. Joseph Lamb, Mr. Benjamin Thompson, Mr. John Biddle, Mr. 
Nicholas Wood, Mr. Humble Lamb, Mr. George Johnson, Mr. John Carr, Mr. Hugh 


Taylor. 
Here are the representations of forty-two collieries, and the system ; now 
for their measures. ‘They begin with binding each other. He is asked, 


Are there not penalties that may be inflicted by the committee on individuals belonging 
to the vend who violate the regulations ? — Yes. 


They then go on to bind the captains and shippers. Mr. Clarke, the 
factor, is asked, 

Is that the declaration which every captain of a vessel is obliged to sign before he is 
loaded ? — It is: “I declare that I do authorise my factor or agent, factors or agents, to 
detain my vessel, the Eliza, to be loaded with Holywell Main coals, till her turn for sale 
arrives by regular rotation ; and I hereby engage, in case the cargo is not for sale, but to 


be delivered in the port of London, that the delivery shall not commence till after the 
period when she would have been in regular turn for sale. — 23 July, 1836, 


(Signed) Thomas Young. 
This person, Thomas Y oung, who signed the above document, is examined, 
and he, wishing to have a free trade, exposes the mode by which the mono- 
poly is maintained. He is asked, 


Have you ever been positively refused a cargo in the north on account of your not con- 
forming to the regulations in the river ?— More than a dozen times. 


The last time he was refused a cargo was from the 26th of December to 
the 30th of January last. 


And you applied to a great number of fitters * during that time, and you could not get 
any one to load you ?— I could not. 


* Agents of the coal-owners, 
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And the reason they would not load you was what ?— Because I was one of thirty-two 
that were upon the proscribed list. thirty-t 


It appears that there is an act of parliament ener it penal to abso- 
lutely refuse a cargo, but the parties have the power of charging what they 
please, which amounts to the same thing. He is asked, 


You say you were positively refused a cargo of coals at some offices upon the Tyne ; did 
they positively refuse you, or did they merely threaten to charge 1s. additional price for 
your coals per ton ?— In some offices I was refused entirely; and I believe none but Mr, 
Lamb would supply me at even ls. a ton additional. He said he would be very glad to 
supply me; that I was a customer he had been used to supply. I generally took cash in 
my pocket to pay for the coals; he never had any doubt about his payment, and he said he 
would be very glad to supply me, ut the others would not let him, 


On their positively refusing to sell him any coals, he brought an action, 
which thus comes out :-— 


Does the Turn Act in operation in the Tyne compel the coal-owners to load the ships in 
turn, upon the money being tendered to them by the captain ?— They say not; 1 once put 
it in force by an action, and they compromised about an hour and a half before the judges, 
Denman and Parke, came into Newcastle. 


Mr. F. O. Dickens, a coal-merchant, who wishes to tighten the regulations 
still more, corroborates the evidence of Captain Young. He is asked, 


What was the longest detention in the river of any of your vessels ?— About thirty 
days. 

Do you mean thirty days after the ship had arrived and the cargo sold? — The cargo 
being my own, and taken by myself, is not sold on the market. 

Do you mean to say, then, that you could not have delivered your own coals immediately 
after the arrival of the vessel ? — J was not allowed to do it, 

Did you apply to the meter’s office for a meter, or in what way did you make application ? 
— I, knowing I should not get a cargo in the north had I discharged out of turn, made no ap- 
plication, but waited till she came in turn. 

How do you know you would have been refused a cargo in the north if you had taken 
the coals yourself? — By my captains, who are my agents, being repeatedly refused cargoes 
previously to that inlodl 


Surely it is unnecessary to extract more of the evidence to prove the 
existence and the stringency of the regulations in the North and the South. 
We come now to 

The second point.— The Consequences of the Combination. — First, in raising 
prices, which has been already proved. Secondly, in limiting the supply 
from certain sources. Mr. Clarke, the factor, gives evidence. 

It appears by the report of the former committee, p. 13., that 1828 and 1829 were years 
of open trade ? — Very possibly they were. 

What quantity yore to have been sold in 1828 and 1829 ?—In 1828, shipped from the 
Wear, Newcastle chaldrons, 500,601; and in 1829, 564,928, 

Then the year 1835 was a year during which the vend was in existence ?— Yes, 

What quantity was sold in 1835 ?—410,827. 

Notwithstanding the increase of population, a decrease of consumption in 
London, of upwards of 150,000 chaldrons from the collieries of the river 
Wear ! : 

Thirdly, there is a great loss of time, and consequently of money. Mr. 
Thompson gives evidence. 

You stated that some saving would arise if the shipper of coals was allowed to come to 
market whenever he pleased without waiting for his turn; what amount of saving per ton 


or per cargo would you expect to arise from the doing away this system of turns ?— It costs 


re for every day that we are detained for want of a weigher from 44. to 5l. a day for a ship 
of our size, 


_ Taking the year throughout, and supposing that the whole trade were allowed to come 
into the market as fast as they could get a sale for their coals, how much would the saving 
of time amount to ?—~ The ships would make at least one-third more voyages. 

He proves that the “ kettle is boiling every day,” and by being detained 
such a length of time, the loss is immense. Mr. Fife, alighterman, is asked — 
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#*Can you say, under ordinary cireumstances, how long a collier usually remains in the 
of London? — I considered when they had to lie ten aeintiniaeedareen sree : 
te , 
Ei weather ? — I am alluding to the regulations as the cause of their 
ae tl those regulatiaien how long does a collier usually remain in the river ?— 
vary, of course; it depends on the glut of the ships; some lie six or seven weeks; but they 
moor their ships ata very heavy expense ; fourteen or fifteen ships in a tier employ a 
chain-boat to moor them ; there were fourteen or fifteen of them, and the ice set them 
adrift. 
Mr. Horne, a combinator, acknowledges that during the late frost the 
ublic were in the power of the holders of about 3000 tons of coal in ware- 
sie and 3000 more in barges. 
Fourthly, The strictness of the monopoly leads to the most distressing 


results. Mr. Bearlee of Deptford says, 


On the 24th of January there was bad weather, and all the moorings gave way; we had 
un immense number of colliers driven on our shore; from the dangerous situation in which 
they lay, they wished to discharge their cargoes ; we could have assisted them with pur. 
chasers for them ; the captains went to town; they told us that they could get no permission 
whatever, in consequence of being out of turn, After lying several times in that dangerous 
state, two or three of them did get permission to discharge so much as would place them in 
safety, but no more ; in consequence of this I wrote to the Lord Mayor, by order of the 
directors ; I had an answer from his lordship to say that every attention should be paid to 
it: J never heard of any thing being done in the case, consequently we could have no coals, 

Do you mean to say ships in distress are never permitted to be unloaded ? — Yes; if 
they give in a protest that the ship is in a dangerous situation, then they do get permission 
to unload part of the cargo. 

Whether she is in turn or not ?— If she is in distress they do get permission. 


An instance is given: — 


Can you specify any particular instance of a ship having been detained in consequence of 
this? The Antelope lay opposite our wharf in the most dangerous state possible; I sat 
up till two o’clock in the morning, expecting she would not right again. 


At what time ?— From the 24th; she lay four or five tides ; she could get no permission ; 
at last we did get her on the shore and saved her. 


It was a vessel whose turn it was not to unload ? — It was not her turn. 
This evidence is corroborated by that of Mr. Fife, who states that 


On the 24th of January about eleven or twelve sail of colliers drove on shore at Deptford, 
some in a very dangerous state. A waterman came to me a few days afterwards from the 
master of a vessel, to let him have a barge to lighten his vessel ; I said, “ Why don’t he land 
over Deptford Pier; we can make a stage for it?” The ship was making a great deal of 
water. The answer was, “ He dare not land; he was not in his turn; he should not get his 
load again if he went to the north,” 

Are you aware if any application was made, by ships lying in the river, to discharge their 
cargoes ? — Several abreast, off Deptford. 

From whom ? — From the captains ; they applied, they could not get leave to unload, they 
were not in turn, 

Do you know how long they had been lying there on an average ? — Some a fort- 


or te and they went away leaky, as they were ; they plugged them to let the water out 
of them. 


The obstruction of the navigation of the river is known to all. Mr. Fife 
is asked 

Are there generally a great number of colliers lying in the river ?— Yes. 

Do they not, from their number, very much impede the river ? — Very much; they are 


& great nuisance in the river; they take up the best of the water; 150 sail are lying in 
Long Reach and many parts, 


The third point is the collateral combinations to which the coal combination 
ives Tise. 


The first collateral combination is that of certain publicans and others, 
of whom the victims are the coal-whippers or labourers, about 1500 in num- 
ber, who unload the vessels when they are allowed to be unloaded. Those 
innkeepers, Xc. furnish “gangs” of men to the captains as they arrive, 
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‘eaptain having his own favourite innkeeper, who treats him with divers 
Julgences’ for taking men from his house. ‘These men are kept in 
by the innkeeper, who occasionally advances money for them, and provides 
hem with the implements for their labour. The working of the system is 
detailed in evidence. 
‘Joseph Gouthy, a coal-whipper, is examined. He has been 24 years em- 
ployed — 21 years under the publicans’ system. He is asked, 


Did you go to the publicans to ask them to employ you ?— Yes; and spent the last 
shilling I had to get a job, and my children wanting bread at home, 


He enters more minutely into the system. 


Do you understand what is meant by a bad score ?— Yes, I ought to do, 

What does that mean ?— Sometimes there is two shillings put upto me that I never 
drank at all, and I must pay it. 

What do you understand that two shillings to be paid for ?— I know what the publican 
does oftentimes; he says there have been captains of the ships there, and that they had a 
glass or two of grog, and he must make somebody pay for it, and I suppose it is put 
on me. 

Do you mean to say that you are obliged to pay one shilling a day for drink ? — If you 
do not drink it you must pay it. 

What kind of drink is it ?— It is the worst drink that is got ; it is poison, I call it. 

Is it sometimes good and sometimes very moderate ? — It is shocking bad ; I cannot call 


it good. 

is it beer or spirits ? — Spirits and beer altogether. 

What time do you begin work in the morning ? — Sometimes six o’clock in the morning ; 
at this time of the year we begin at six o’clock. 

When do you first take your grog ?— We durst not go off from the public-house till the 
house is open, till they fill the bottle of beer for you. 

Do you mean to say that you never go on board ship till you have been to the public- 
house for your drink ? — Yes, we dare not go, 

If you were to go, what would be the consequence ?— They would cut me out of the 
next ship because I did not wait till they got up. 


He earns about 25s. per week by delivering 300 tons of coal at a penny 
per ton, out of which 25s. he has to pay the publican for the use of 
the “gear,” and is expected to spend 8s. in drink, and sometimes to be 
charged with “ bad score.” 


How much were you ever charged in the worst score you ever had? —I have been 
charged 5s. more than I had had. 

Do you mean to say that there were 5s. charged for “bad score,” and 7s. or 8s. charged 
for drink out of 25s. a week, besides the money for the gear ? — Yes. 


There are some of the coal-whippers from whom the publicans extract 
still more of their wages. 


Are there not two descriptions of men belonging to public-houses, called the constant 
men and the stragglers ? — There are. 

The constant man is he who lives always at the public-house? — A good many of 
them lodge in the public-house. 

- not employment always given to the constant men in preference to the stragglers? 
— Yes. 

Because he spends more money in the public-house ? — Yes, playing at cards all night 
long, some of them. 


Does he pay whether he lodges there or not ?— He must spend ‘his earnings, or else 
he is not looked upon. 


Two more coal-whippers are examined, who corroborate this evidence, 
and show that the system is not confined to publicans. 


Have you heard the evidence given by the former witness ? — Yes. ye 

Do you agree in the statement he has made ?— There are a great many things he has 
omitted to speak about in regard of our work ; there are grocers, there are butchers, and there 
are eerrhop keepers, and when they get the ships, those that keep the shops oot every 
advantage of the coal-whippers; in case the ship works from a grocer’s re they are 
obliged to take so much sugar and tea, and pay any exorbitant price they ‘proper to 
charge ; if it works from a public-house, it is only drink that you are obliged to have, and 
you must pay them what price and take what stuff they think proper to give you ; and if 
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the score is wrong, you must ‘pay them whatever they think to you ; and 
they expect you te take the trifle of money: that ia left» and after they have deducted what 
they think proper, they say you must take joints of meat, that you have to pay 8d. a pound 
or, which you could buy at 4d.; and, instead of having the money_and go home to my 
family, Zam obliged to sit and drink at the public-house before I can get paid, and then go home 
perhaps at 11 o'clock at night. 
Do you take more tea the grocers than you can consume ?— You are not obliged 
to take more than you can consume ; but the persons that can take the most tea can get most 
work, 


A new office for employing the whippers having been established, these 
r fellows are employed at it, the consequence of which is, that they are 
threatened with the vengeance of the publicans and their willing victims. 


Gouthy is asked, 


Did you ever know a man enero ?— Yes, I have. : : 

What does that mean ? — Carrying a man round, for working under price. 

What do they do with him ; do they carry him on a plank ?— Yes, and I expeet I shall 
be carried before long, by the public, if they get hold of me. 

What would they do with you ; what is this planking? — They would carry me round 
the street ; they must not quite kill me. 

But any thing short of that ? — Yes.’ 

It is a severe punishment, is it ?— Yes, I think so; I met a man this morning, and he 
told me, says he, “ You rascal, you ought to be drowned ; you go to the office.” “ Yes,” 
said I, “ where I can get my money when I have earned it.” 

Was he a publican or a whipper ? — One of the basket-men.” 

What right had he to complain ? — Because he liked the publican, because he could get 
plenty to drink. He does not care for his family at home ; he is not like me. 


Let us now look at the condition of these families at home. 
Lieutenant Arnold is examined. 


You are a lieutenant in the royal navy ?— Yes. 

You have latterly been employed in hiring men for the purpose of delivering coal vessels? 
— I have. 

What induced you first of all to come forward in that way ? — I was taking tea with a 
gentleman at Hackney about four years and a half back, when a gentleman present men- 
tioned the circumstances under which these poor men were compelled to labour for a sub- 
sistence, and stated how hardly they were dealt with, and as soon as [ ascertained the 
situation they were placed in, I immediately exclaimed, “ I will undertake their cause ;” 
I went and investigated throughout the various places where they live; I went into their 
miserable haunts, for truly they are miserable places most of them ; these men, who have 
been before the committee, are better off than most of them are. In some instances I found 
two families in one room, and children of both sexes all mingling together, at all times and 
under all circumstances, which, of course, must have had a very demoralising effect. In 
one instance | entered into a room, and I found a man in a very poor state of health, a child 
with water on the brain and one of its eyes nearly gone, and with scarcely any thing to 
cover them ; they were, in fact, in a state of nudity, comparatively speaking, and I gave 
them 2s. 6d, and came away, and then I visited several other families, and found them 
almost in the same state, wanting the commonest necessaries of life, and nothing to lie 
down upon or to cover them in the night. 

Were those the families of men earning large nominal wages ? — Yes, they were coal- 
whippers ; and the wives told me, when I questioned them upon the subject, that their 
husbands could earn plenty, but they were under the necessity of spending their money in the 


public-house. In one instance there was a woman and four children, and no clothes upon 
the child. 


He sets up an office to provide whippers for the colliers, but scarcely one 


will employ him. He goes to their society in the north, narrates those 
horrors, and they treat him with contempt. 


I went to the north, and addressed the ship-owners in different places; I got them as- 
sembled by the secretaries addressing them, and in one instance I mentioned to the shi 
owners the hardship under which these poor men laboured; and one of them said, “ Sir, 
unless you can show us that you save us a farthing, we can do nothing in it.” I was 
surrounded by a number of gentlemen, possessing a great deal of property and a number of 


—, _ I said, “ Surely you will do something more for these poor fellows beyond saving 
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. would not; on which this benevolent gentleman agreed at his own 
risk to charge one penny per ton instead of one penny per farthing, on 
which many of the captains agreed to employ the “ emancipated men” 
instead of going to the public-houses. We now come to 

The fourth point.—The conduct of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 

of London. 

Tare already stated that the Court of Aldermen were empowered 
and expected to make regulations to remedy all those evils. Mr. Tyrrel, 
the City remembrancer, is examined. 


Are you aware that the factors make regulations respecting the sale of coal, and that also 
a joint committee of factors and buyers have regulations for the supply of the market ? — I 

ve heard so. 
vill you look at the clause in the Act, and read that part which authorises the court of 
aldermen to make such by-laws as may be necessary ? — It is the thirty-second clause : — 
« And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the court of lord mayor and alder- 
men of the city of London from time to time to make, ordain, and establish such orders, 
rules, and by-laws, and from time to time to amend, alter or repeal the same, or any of them, 
for the regulating, governing, and managing the said coal-market, and all erections, buildings, — 
works, matters and things thereunto belonging, and also for the regulating of all officers to 
be employed in such market, and all other persons coming thereto or transacting any busi- 
ness therein, as to the said court of lord mayor and aldermen shall seem just and reason- 
able, and also from time to time, as occasion shall require, to repeal, amend, and alter the 
same,” 

Are the committee to understand that the authority given by that clause in the Act 
to the court of aldermen has never up to this day been acted upon ? — I believe it has 
not. 


Mr. Frith, the chief clerk in the Town Clerks Office, corroborates this. 

This scandalous and most injurious neglect was not caused by the attention 
of the civic authorities not having been frequently called to the high price 
of coal, to the obstruction in the river, and especially to the horrible slavery 
of the coal-whippers to the publicans. Lieutenant Arnold is asked, 


Have you ever received either encouragement or protection from the city officers or the 
magistrates ? — No, but I have sought it repeatedly ; I have waited upon each Lord Mayor 
hitherto. 

Did you receive encouragement ? — No, I am sorry to say I did not. 

Why not ? — I cannot say why not; it appeared strange to me that they did not give me 
that assistance which I should think justice would dictate. 

Did you receive positive discouragement ? — I waited upon the Lord Mayor five or six 
times, not the present Lord Mayor, but the late Lord Mayor ; I wrote him several letters, 
and I was kept waiting for a long while, and then he gave me to understand that he could 
do nothing in it. 

What was the nature of your application to the Lord Mayor ? — That he would use his 
authority in the city to adopt some plan to do away the present nefarious practice of robbing 
these men in the shameful manner they had been, 


The City authorities would do nothing to remedy the evils, but they were 
most vigilant and active to get hold of a portion of the plunder. Their 
charter enables them to levy a duty of one shilling per ton on all coals con-— 
veyed up the River Thames, but not coals conveyed inland. By certain 
means which afterwards slip out, they induce five canal companies and eight 
railway companies to insert clauses in their several bills, that within a 
boundary of about fifteen miles round London, all coals conveyed by them 
shall be taxed. Mr. Tyrrel is asked, 

Do you think they would have inserted those clauses if they had not feared that they 
would have had the opposition of the city to the bill, if those clauses had not been inserted ? 
~— That probably may hess been one reason which induced them to br gir to them. 


Those clauses were obviously against their own interest as railroad proprietors ? — They 
entailed a charge upon the railroad within certain bounds. 


Ci 


Do they not lay a charge of 1s. Id. per ton additional upon all coals brought within the 
radius of 15 miles by the several railroads ? — They do. 

Is not that, considering the rate at which the several eae pry bind themselves to carry 
coals, an enormous difference to them ? — I cannot judge of that. 
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Have reason to say that there is any right on the part of the City of London 
under thr carer, strictly speaking, to any of thon oll that ar thus to be levied upon 
any of the railroads ? — Parli has confirmed it by inserting the clauses. 

Wades the charter, is there any right, to your knowledge or belief, on the of the 
City of London, to levy those tolls ?— I am not aware that there is anything in the charter, 

en that right rests merely upon the clauses inserted in the way you have described in 
the several railroad acts ? — So far as the railroads are concerned. 


Is it necessary to add another word to prove the sins of omission and 
commission of the City authorities and their entire unfitness to exercise the 
great trusts they have so abominably abused ? 

The fifth point is the Remission of Duty on Exported Coal.—It appears that 
the coal owners in the North, while with a hand of adamant they arrest the 
sending of coal to London (not being subject to the regulations), are willing 
and anxious to send them to France or any where else. It has been proved 
that many vessels could be profitably employed in trans-shipping coals in 
the port of London for exportation. Mr. Robert Johnson, a coal merchant, 
is examined. 


To what places are coals principally sent from London? — Principally to the West 
Indies and Feast Indies ; that is a new trade which has started up, in consequence of 
steam. 

Will not the general use of steam, all over the world, tend very much to increase that 
trade, which you say is now in its infancy ? — There is no question of it. 

You know the duty that is payable on coals which enter the port of London, whether 
trans-shipped or not ? — It is 1s, 1d. 

From your experience, what effects would be produced upon the export trade from the 
port of London in coals, if that duty was taken off ?— I am of om that it would be 
increased to an immense extent ; the ships employed in the West Indies are all first-classed 
vessels, coppered vessels, many of them 500, 600, or 700 tons and upwards, which cannot 
go to the north, and they cannot go to the ports in Wales, where the principal coals are 
shipped for steam packets, and those vessels go from the port of London in ballast, which is 
a very considerable expense to the ship-owner ; and also when they arrive at the port of 
destination, they have the expense of taking that ballast out ; whereas, if we could trans- 
ship those coals from vessels coming from the north, into those vessels for the West Indies, 
it would be an immense,advantage to ships of that class ; and, on the other hand, it would 


ive great employment for the coasting vessels bringing those coals up from Newcastle, or 
ram Wales, to trans-ship them. 


The City authorities are required by the committee to state whether they 
would consent to a drawback upon exported coals, and their reply is, that they 


will, provided the whole cargo be taken, but not otherwise. Mr. Johnson 
is called in upon this. 


The city of London state, that they have no objection to give a drawback upon coals for 
foreign purposes, provided a whole cargo be taken at a time. Do you think that, with that 
restriction, the proposition on the part of the city will be of much advantage to the foreign 


trade ?— Not without a portion of a cargo may be trans-shipped, because we cannot always 
rs a whole cargo. 


ou think that the proviso of its being a whole cargo that shall receive the drawback, 
will very much neutralise the advantage of the concession ? — It certainly will. 

Whether the inquiry that has now been made, the discussion that has 
been excited, and the “sa of public opinion, may induce the civic powers 
for once in their lives to take an enlarged view of the great interests of com- 
merce, and of the great metropolis over which they preside, is more than we 
can conjecture. Possibly Parliament may rouse them to their duties : — to 
a sense of shame they appear impervious. . 

We need not sum up the ati of the whole system. Sir John Hall of 
the St. Katherine Docks gave to the committee ‘a very able paper on the 
subject, from which we shall take a large extract. 


“ Attempts have been made to justify the arrangement upon the allegation of affording 


protection to the public, ‘by checking the fluctuation of prices’ The effect, however, of 
the measure has been to encourage a progressive rise of prices, which is conclusively proved 
by the fact, that, during the short period of three years, and during which the factors 
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ions have been in force, the price of the best coals to consumers has increased up- 
wards of 40.per cent., as appears from the prices at which public contracts have been taken 
for the supply of the best coals to the uses of Greenwich Hospital during the last four years, 
In, 1834, when the contract had been taken previous to the regulation of the factors, the 
price was l4s. 11d. per ton; in 1835, the year when the factors’ regulations were in full 
activity, it, was 16s, 9d. per ton; in 1836, it was 17s. 3d, per ton ; and in 1837, it was 
@1s. 3d. per ton ; thus showing a progressive entation during the short period of three 
years of Gs, 4d. per ton, equal to 42 per cent. The extent to which the shipowner has par- 
a apated in that income appears to be about 16 per cent. as ap from the comparative 
statement of freight during the like period. The freight of coals from the Tyne to London, 
during 1835, was 7s. 113d.; in 1836, 8s. 7d.; and in 1837, it was 9s. 23d, Hence, it is 
abvious that the owners of collieries have a decided interest in uniting with the coal-owners 
and factors in maintaining the regulations in question; for whatever complaint the ship- 
owners justly have of detention in the river, which upon an av is about a month each 
voyage, reckoning from the time of arrival to that of departure, the injury is amply com- 
for by the additional freight. By the 28th Geo, 3. c. 53., it was (infer alia) declared 
to be an indictable offence, if more than five persons united ‘to make regulations with respect 
to the manner of carrying on the trade in coals;’ this act, however, was repealed in 1836, 
by the 6th and 7th of Will. 4. c. 109., and, considering that the object of such repeal may be 
sufficiently gathered from the enacting part, where it is declared to be ‘for the free encou- 
ragement of free and open trade in coals, by allowing the employment of large joint capital 
in that trade,’ I conceive that the repeal was intended to be limited to so much of an Act 
of the 28th Geo. 3. c. 53. only, as prohibited more than five persons from associating them- 
selves as a public company for buying and selling of coals, and the raising of a capital by 
means of shares, and by which a restriction to the use of capital was removed ; and that the 
rovisions of the act; therefore, which declared the making of regulations an indictable offence, 
Rate been inadvertently repealed, they being of a protective K irwin and to prevent abuse. 
Under these circumstances, and especially from the injurious effects which have been felt 
by the public from the factors’ regulations in the port of London and adjacent parts, it 
would be desirable to re-enact the protection last referred to, and to declare it to be an 
indictable offence for any two or more persons to make regulations with respect to the 
manner of carrying on the trade in coals in the port of London or adjacent parts ; which 
enactment, as compared with the former, I propose to improve by a proviso, unless such 
regulations shall have received the sanction of a by-law; such an enactment would tend 
much to diminish the evil resulting from the compact in the north, as any unity or con- 
federacy by the coal-owners with the coal factors in London (as it would appear took place 
in a for the purpose of making or even enforcing regulations would, after the passing of 
such a law, subject them to penal consequences ; and I am of opinion, that, whenever that 
connecting link shall be broken, the compact in the north would become comparativel 
innoxious and confined as it ought to be within lawful limits ; for, however unpopular suc 
a compact may be, it must be admitted that every man has a right to fix the price at which 
he will sell his commodity. The revocation of the factors’ regulations would also lead to 
the discontinuation of the declaration now required to be signed by the captains of vessels 
upon receiving their cargoes from the collieries, and leave them free. The committee are 
no doubt aware that, under the existing regulations, no coal-factor will undertake the sale 
of a cargo unless it is conformable with the rules, and should a ship-owner bring his coals 
to sale out of turn, his vessel is understood to be proscribed and deprived of the means of 
obtaining another cargo from any of the compact collieries in the north; this arrangement 
1s a most powerful instrument in the hands of the parties, and is fully demonstrated by the 
fact, that the quantity of coals brought to London which does not pass through the hands of 
the factors, and which includes a considerable portion of the supply for gas-works, distilleries, 
manufactories, and public bodies, amounts to about four per cent. only of the whole imposts, 
which a in 1837 amounted to no less a quantity than 2,627,000 tons. The factors, it is 
true, declare that the market is open to all, but with what practical advantage if the seller cannot 
Jind a buyer, except through the intervention of the factor, who at present is really the agent of 
the coal-owners, and whose rules are destructive of the benefit of ‘ market overt.’ — Another 
effort of the factors’ regulations is, the encouragement which it gives, by artificial means, to 
the employment of a greater number of vessels in the coal trade than is required for any 
beneficial public purpose, and that this is the case is apparent from the number of ships which 
are constantly waiting for turns, and which therefore unnecessarily obstruct the navigation 
of the river, to the great impediment and injury of the general commerce of the port, even 
as low down as Gravesend. If the vessels, having cargoes on board under factors’ manage- 
ment, were not detained in the river as they are, they might perform more trips, and would 
consequently be able to reduce the freight and relieve the river from unnecessary floutmg 
coal-warehouses.— The corporation of London is now deriving a revenue of between 
90,0001. and 60,000/. annually from duties and tolls on coals, corn, and other merchandise 
water-borne ; and, as that source of income is chiefly dependent upon maintaining an unin- 
terrupted access to the London markets, it is to be hoped that the corporation may be 
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receipts, which, from the addition to the trade of the port, is 
set apart a certain sum annually, say about 5,000/., towards the 
and improving the navigation below-bridge, which, with 
would ite sufficient for the purpose. In conclusion, I submit a short 
salati sect and additional enactments I have suggested. Ist. That 
should be given to the court of aldermen to frame by-laws as respects the 
e, and that an approval of them shall, in the first instance, be obtained from 
of the Privy Council, and that it be made compulsory upon the court to frame 
and establish such by-laws within a time to be named after the passing of the Act. 2d. 
That if any two or more persons shall make regulations with respect to the manner of con. 
ducting the trade in coals in London and adjacent parts, and such regulations shall not have 
obtained the sanction of a by-law, the parties shall be punishable by indictment. 3d. That 
Sd. per ton, being part of the 8d. per ton now levied upon coals under the Improvement 
Acts, be remitted upon all such coals as shall be discharged from ships in docks ; and the 
whole of the duty of 1s. 1d. per ton be remitted upon such coals as shall be landed or trans. 
shipped in docks and exported to foreign parts. 4th. That a clause be introduced vesti 
a power in the Lords of the Privy Council to diminish, by order in Council, from time to 
tinie, the number of colliers now permitted to discharge in the stream above Deptford, so 
soon as any collier docks shall be ready to receive coal ships, but not to prevent vessels 
laden with coals from discharging alongside of wharfs, or in any other docks in the port of 
London. Sth. That the weighers’ office be placed under legislative regulations, and con. 
solidated with the office of the clerk of the coal market, and under the control and manage- 
ment of the coal and corn committee appointed by the corporation of London. 
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Since the above was written, we have received some very valuable inform- 
ation from the North. ‘The surprise we have expressed at the conduct of 
the largest coal-owners is justified by the fact that some of them, who possess 
the best coals, and are parties to the “ Vend,” have opposed by their votes 
the “ Regulation,” or Turn,” system of the factors and shippers in the 
South, who chiefly profit by it. The interests of the owners of inferior coal, 
and their numbers, always left the more enlightened proprietors in a 
minority: hence the continuance of the system till this hour. The coal 
merchants in London, also, realise an enormous profit by mixing inferior 
coals with the best, and laying upon the whole ten shillings per ton beyond 
what has been paid for them. Deine the late frost, profits, in some cases, 
were more than a pound per ton. 

In reference to the table furnished by Mr. Clarke, the factor (p. 153.), 
we would further observe, that the greater part of these vessels do not bring 
the best coal, for which there is the greatest demand, but inferior sorts, 
which the public do not like, and will not buy — if they know it ; never- 
theless, these vessels are allowed to take their x SA day by day, as part of 
those permitted to be offered for sale, till they are sold. Not a single vessel 
with good coal can enter, unless in turn, after the bad is disposed of. 

















INTERNATIONAL LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


WE intreat the fair and impartial attention of the public to the Bill intro- 
duced, with equal ability and generous feeling, by the President of the 
Board of Trade, for the protection of Literary Property, It seldom hap- 

ns that that class of men to whom, more than to her Generals and her 

tatesmen, England is indebted for the vast influence she exercises over the 
general Mind of Europe, appeal to the gratitude or the justice of their 
countrymen for any share in the benefits and improvements of legislation. 
Year after year, session after session, we observe every, other calling of men, 
every other tribe and division of intellectual or mechanical labourers, en- 
grossing the attention of Parliament, exciting its debates, filling the journals 
with their complaints and claims: —If a grievance not so heavy as a 
straw be laid on the shoulders of the humblest trade, combinations are 
formed, petitions poured in, speeches made, and reparation extorted, Pa- 
tiently and silently, the} originators of thought — the propagators of opi- 
nion — the inventors of almost every practical blessing we enjoy, have long 
suffered the spoliation of their property — the fraud upon their very means 
of existence: they have at last brought their case before Parliament, and 
at last induced the Administration (to the honour of that Administration be 
it said!) to attempt redress, [ar from asking to keep pace with the grow- 
ing liberality and tenderness of modern Legislation towards all other arts 
and professions, they supplicate but admission to the first elementary prin- 
ciple of society — security to property! It might be imagined that a Bull so 
obviously just, and which yet the dispensers of instruction and delight to the 
world would hail as an ample reward for all their toils, would have been re- 
ceived by the public with enthusiam, and passed through the Legislature 
without a whisper of opposition. But Authors are not men who fill public 
meetings, clamour at the hustings, and turn the scales at elections: — what 
are their claims, in the eyes of the Popular Representatives, to those of the 
Licensed Victuallers? Accordingly, objections the most frivolous have 
been urged by some, indifference the most supine manifested by others ; 
one man has asserted that writers ought to be proud of being robbed, — 
another, that to plunder the resources of intellect is for the advantage of 
society. Against the unfortunate author has been this combination — igno- 
rance the most egregious, and dishonesty the most flagrant. Such are the 
rewards offered by Englishmen to their benefactors! If this Bill be frus- 
trated, — if it be even delayed by such arguments as have been urged 
against it, it will be a deep and indelible disgrace to the existing generation. 
Our petty party differences pass away; the small interests of knots and 
coteries perish, as rapidly as they rise, from the wide surface of human affairs. 
But each succeeding race looks back with jealousy upon the monuments 
with which Science and Letters have adorned the last, and resent the 
contempt and ingratitude manifested towards the promoters of civilization 
as an offence to civilization. itself. 


Pai us look calmly and briefly at the nature of the grievance complained 
Or. 

_As soon as an English author of eminence publishes a work, it is imme- 
diately reprinted in foreign countries — in France, in Germany, in America. 
As, in those countries, print, paper, and advertisements are infinitely cheaper 
than in England, the pirated edition is of course infinitely cheaper than the 
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legitimate English one. The lawful trader is therefore greatly undersold 
by the foreign smuggler. If this operated only abroad —if it did not affect the 
home market, and to a great extent, the evil might be endurable, but still it 
would be an evil borne by authors alone. If, for instance, a mechanist in- 
vents an improvement in machinery — the commonest engine, the simplest 
tool ; he can with ease secure to himself protection in foreign countries ; and 
he will reap the fruits of his industry abroad, as well as in England — nay, 
even with greater ease and less expense. In this, nations are enlightened. Art 
is universal in the obligations it confers; it ought, therefore, to be universal 
in the rewards it receives. ‘The greater the stimulus, the encouragement, the 
profits, of inventive industry, the more active will be its researches, and the 
greater the consequent benefits, not to one people alone, but to all civilised 
states. But the man of science, who, after devoting a life to study, promulgates 
in a book the very principles which have led to the mere mechanical invention 
—nay, suggested the invention itself—has no protection for his thoughts, no 
security for his property of knowledge. Owing to the high price of printing 
in this country, and to the small circle of readers, the author of a scientific 
work, unless it be a mere popular treatise, will obtain a very scanty remu- 
neration, if, indeed, he do not rather suffer a considerable loss; and yet the 
foreign countries, where alone, from the cheapnessof printing, and the more 
neral attention to science, he could obtain the reward of years of toil, are, 
instead of being the markets for his industry, the actual robbers of his 
property. Thus then, the man of science, the intellectual inventor, he of 
the higher order of mind, without whom mechanics and manufacturers, and 
engines and patents, could not even exist, is discouraged and despoiled; 
while the mere physical labourer, who does but reduce the thoughts of ano- 
ther into mechanical shape, is stimulated and protected by the universal 
patronage of Europe! Were the piracy of reprints, therefore, only limited 
in effect to the circle of foreign purchasers, it would be an evil and an 
injustice to the author; but this is nothing, compared to the hardships he at 
present endures. It is the home market that is being rapidly narrowed and 
closed against him ; it is his own country which assists in the invasion of his 
property. Not only, owing to the increased facility of communication with 
other countries, does almost every Englishman who visits the Continent 
purchase for himself and his friends copies of the cheap foreign editions (which 
do not benefit the author), in preference to the English ones (which do); 
but wholesale importations of these pirated copies are regularly shipped over 
to this country, and supply half the circulating libraries in the provinces. 
If the general reader will take the trouble to ask for the most popular works 
recently published, at the libraries along the coast, he will almost invariably 
find the editions of Galignani or Baudry, placed in his hands. Every year 
this wholesale smuggling has increased to the most fearful extent; and what 
is still worse, the impunity which attends the system has encouraged printers at 
home to throw off editions of popular works, printed on inferior paper, in this, 
country, exactly in the shape of the French edition, and bearing the forged 
name of Galignani on the title page. Now, we put it to the common justice 
and honesty of the public, if such an invasion of the rights of labour would 
be vermitted in any other department in which labour is exerted.; 
he reader will observe, too, that it is exactly in proportion to the excel- 
lence of an author that he is thus plundered. Foreign nations, far from the 
influences of our jealousies and caprices, our cliques and critics, are the 
gauges and representatives of the opinion of posterity. An author, highly 
and widely esteemed abroad, will generally be sure of ultimately ob- 
taining a standard and permanent reputation in his own country; but 
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ewe Aoi is popular abroad, will copies of his works be multiplied, 
reach this country, invade his profits at home, until at last he may absolutely 
starve amidst the gold which he has put into circulation to enrich the smug- 
gler and the thief. | #0 

Nor is it only according to the excellence of the author, but according to 
the elevated nature: of his writings, that he is thus plundered. Works, 
that are addressed to the mere fashion and humour of the day, for instance, 
novels, are sure of an immediate demand at home; and the public are so 
accustomed to read them in the shape of three volumes, that all the efforts 
of the pirate cannot rob them of a certain remuneration. But take graver 
works, that are slow of sale: works in philosophy, history, science —these are 
long before they arrive at repute — the circle of readers for such works is 
small: the consumer will wait his opportunity of purchase till either himself, 
or some friend of his, can go abroad; and as he requires the works, perhaps, 
rather for reference than perusal, the mere fashion of their publication, whe- 
ther in three volumes or one, is wholly immaterial to him. Thus, exactly 
in proportion to the eminence of the author is he plundered; precisely in 
‘et regen to the gravity, toil, and permanent value of his work, are his 
abours discouraged and his rewards intercepted. 

But the Public,—have they no interest in this question? ‘ Yes,” says 
Mr. Warburton, “they have an interest against the author. If the 
author receive any profit for his own works, the works will become dearer.” 
It is melancholy to hear such an argument from such an authority. Sup- 
posing a farmer has sowed the seed, and the corn is ripe for the seythe,—it 
would certainly be cheaper for his neighbour to steal the corn than to buy 
it. The author has gone through the same labour as the farmer, and when 
he desires his fair reward, is he to be told “ No; you have worked hard, you 
deserve much, but it is cheaper to rob you than to pay you?” Let us here 
beg the reader to notice the contrast between such a sentiment and the fol- 


lowing extracts from the Report presented by Mr. Clay to the American 
Congress. 


“It being established that literary property is entitled to legal protection, it 
results that this protection ought to be afforded wherever the property is situated. 
A British merchant brings or transmits to the United States a bale of merchandise, 
and the moment it comes within the jurisdiction of our laws, they throw around it 
effectual security. But if the work of a British author is brought to the United 
States, it may be appropriated by a resident here, and republished, without any 
compensation whatever being made to the author. We should be all shocked if 
the law tolerated the least invasion of the rights of property, in the case of the 
merchandise, whilst those which justly belong to the works of authors are ex 

to daily violation, without the possibility of their invoking the aid of the laws. 

_ “ The committee think that this distinction in the condition of the two descrip- 
tions of property is not just; and that it ought to be remedied by some safe and 
cautious ameadment of the law. Already the principle has been adopted in the 
patent laws, of extending their benefits to foreign inventions or improvements. It 
is but carrying out the same principle to extend the benefit of our copyright laws 
to foreign authors. 

“The committee cannot anticipate any reasonable or just objection to a measure 
thus guarded and restricted. It may, indeed, be contended, and it is possible that 
the new work, when charged with the expense incident to the copyright, may come 
into the hands of the purchaser at a small advance beyond what ee be its price, 


if there were no such charge; but this is by no means certain. Jt is, om the con- 

trary, highly probable that, when the American | has adequate time to 

wssue carefully an edition of the foreign work, wi incurring the extraordinary 

expense whic he now has .to sustain to make a hurri publication of it, and to 

guard himself against dangerous competition, he will be able to bring it into the 
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market as cheaply as if the bill were notto pass. Butif that should not prove to 
be the case, and if the American reader should have to pay a few cents to com: 
_pensate the author for composing a work by which he is instructed and profited, 
would it not be just in itself? Has any reader a right to the use, without remu- 
neration, of intellectual productions which have not yet been brought into existence, 
but lie buried in the mind of genious ? The committee think not ; and they believe 
that an American citizen would not feel it quite as unjust, m reference to future 
publications, to appropriate to himself their use, without any consideration being 
paid to their foreign proprietors, as he would to take the bale of merchandise in 
the case stated, without paying for it; and he would the more readily make this 
trifling contribution, when it secured to him, instead of the imperfect and slovenly. 
book now often issued, a neat and valuable work, worthy of preservation.” 


These liberal and enlightened sentiments, emanating from American states- 
men, are unanswerable. But it is consolatory to think, that in this case 
generosity will be wisdom, and that if an international copyright should be 
obtained, it will be as much to the advantage of the public as an act of 
justice to the author. Books will be cheaper! First, as to science: At present, 
a work of original and abstruse science is charged at a very high price, be- 
cause the sale is very limited in this country, and the author must look to 
some profit for his labour. Butif, in countries where the expences of 
publication are less, and the number of readers more extended, the English 
author could hope for a fair profit, he could afford, in this country, to waive 
all remuneration, trusting to the market abroad for his returns. This sur- 
render alone in editions so small as those of works upon abstract science, 
would reduce the price of such treatises atleast one fourth. ‘The public 
would not only gain in the cheapness of such works, but in their number 
and their competition; for half the science in the country is stifled at present, 

from the expences of publication. Open the market abroad, and every original 
thinker could afford to propagate his discoveries. 

The price of works of science would then be lowered; it would be yet 
more the case with works of literature. It is the smuggling that tends to 
keep up the high prices of literary works. A publisher, desiring to repay 
himself as soon as possible, and before the smuggler can largely interfere 
with him, depends principally on the first demand of a new work ata 
high price. He seeks to repay himself before the pirate can swoop down 
upon him. Again, there is a large class of authors, who are honestly de- 
sirous of instructing the public, not covetous of large gains, but not able to 
afford great risks. These, unless their subjects be extremely popular, and 
dependent on very large sales, find it necessary to sell their works at a high 
rate in order to remunerate themselyes. But, like the men of science, - 
they would willingly surrender their profit in this country if sure of it in 
others. ‘This is not mere theory —we know that several authors, among 
them Miss Martineau, Mr. Bulwer, &c. propose, if this bill be carried, to 
hazard the experiment of very large reductions in the price of their works. 
Nor is this all; the increased value of copyright would induce authors to 
keep it in their own hands, rather than dispose of it, as at present, to book- 
sellers. Now we think it will be allowed that authors are generally rather 
a vain than a mercenary race, rather covetous of fame than grasping in 
money matters. They would sooner have numerous readers, than high 
prices, — and the best way to get the one is to lower the other. Thus 
every result of the International Copyright Law, would be to cheapen works 
in this country, nor would they raise the price of English works in other 
states: the price to the consumer would remain the same, but the foreign 
publisher being protected against piracy in his own country, could afford a 
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share of his profits to the author. It might as well have been argued when 
the law that secured a pecuniary compensation to Dramatic Authors was 
, that admission to the Theatres must necessarily become dearer; 
whereas, on the contrary, the author is now paid by the manager, and yet 
the prices of admission to the public are reduced instead of heightened. 
But it is contended that there are difficulties in the way, and the “ Spec- 
tator,” following Lord Mahon, has argued that foreign works not being so 
much circulated in this country as English works are circulated abroad, 
there will be no reciprocity, and consequently no inducement to other 
states to enter into the compact. — Fortunately, however, we find the very 
countries thus designated most anxious for the negotiation: France, for 
instance, has proceeded farther in the matter than England. A commission 
appointed in that country, comprising the eminent names of Villemain, 
Arago, Royer Collard, Victor Hugo, &c., have published a report more 
than a year since, ip which they state that, “ the abuse of spurious editions, 
which militates against the interest of English authors in America, is more 
actively employed in Europe to the detriment of French writers.’ Mons, de 
Balzac says, in an article in the Chronique de Paris*, “ that the sale of books 
in France since the Restoration has shrunk to one-fourth, owing to the cheap 
reprints in other countries.” In Germany, it is notorious that there is an 
universal demand for a law so much in accordance with the German desire 
for a general brotherhood in letters. ‘Thus, then, we find, that so far from 
there being difficulties in the way of the negotiation, the principal countries 
with which it is most desirable to make the league, have already made 
greater advances towards it than our own. And here it should be re- 
marked, that it is precisely the countries where the exchange is least, in 
superficial seeming, to their advantage, that have the most real and vital in- 
terest in the enactment of this law. We take as examples, Belgium and 
America: Belgium pillages from France, and has little or no literature of 
herown; America pillages from England, and gives us but a slender ex- 
change of literature in return. A hasty and shallow thinker will therefore 
say, that France would have every thing to gain by an international law 
with Belgium, and America, every thing to lose by the same compact with 
England. But it is precisely the reverse. ‘There is no literature in Bel- 
gium, because at present it is swamped by the gratuitous admission of the 
literature of France in the same language: no Belgian author can sell his 
work to a Belgian publisher, when that publisher can obtain the science of 
: Arago, the poetry of La Martine, the essays of Chateaubriand — for nothing ! 
& Thus literature is extinguished as a profession in Belgium, and all Belgian 
- authors, and all who in that country have an interest in the fair developement 
of the native intellect (as what statesmen, what people have not ?), must feel a 
common interest in the enactment of a law, which would not only open to 
Belgian genius and labour the market of foreign countries, but secure to them 
a fair competition and decent profits in their own. It is the same with America 
— England destroys the profession of letters in the United States. “ Pardon 
me,” says the bookseller to the American author, “ I cannot buy your work 
(which is at all events a risk), for I can get the last works of Dr. Southey, of 
Mr. Hallam, of Mr. Bulwer (which are sure to be lucrative), for the price of 
print and paper.” Thus, precisely, where the State has the least to give in 
return, has it, for that very reason, the greatest interest in a law which will 
at once open access and career to a literature of its own. 
We have seen, then, that at present the rights of labour, the security of 
property, are grossly invaded in the persons of authors; that the law ope- 














* See the Metropolitan Magazine, April, 1837. p. 413, 
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rates chiefly to the disadvantage of the most eminent writers, the most 
standard classes of composition ; that in many instances It absolutely stifles 
the suggestions and discoveries of science; that it is gradually but rapidly 
destroying all but the most ephemeral order of literature; that by the law 
proposed, not only will science be more encouraged and better protected, 
but that the purchaser and public will gain in the cheapness of works; that 
so far from there being reason to despair of the co-operation of other states, 
they have already made the first advances. Two more considerations, and 
we have done. Pass this law, and you will advance half-way to a better and 
more comprehensive international law for other branches of industry—me- 
chanics and manufactures. Establish in letters the principle that the property 
of art should be every where protected, and you will not be long before you 
establish it in commerce and trade. These are grand and noble contracts 
between state and state, worthy of civilisation and honourable to this age, 

Nor is this all in which the general Public have an interest in the cause 
of Authors. Friendless, isolated, powerless as they'appear amidst the noisier 
applicants that besiege our Legislature, the Men of Books are still the au. 
thorities and inspirers of the Men of Action. Not a legislator that has 
not borrowed his wisdom or nourished his eloquence from the pages of the 
tranquil and solitary student. A people has a deep and everlasting interest 
in the independence of its men of letters: leave them poor, and you make 
them servile; make them servile, and they become dishonest. ‘The time 
has passed when a jesting patron could say, “ Keep your poet poor;” the 
maxim was applied to Dryden. Poverty did not make Dryden a poet, but 
it made him a truckler and a slave. Let literature be above the necessity of 
patrons and of pensions. Do not drive, as in instances alike mournful and 
illustrious you have too often done, that genius which can equally pervert as 
enforce the truth, into bartering its divine birthright for the mess of pottage. 
[low many dangerous prejudices, how many rank abuses, how many errors 
injurious toa whole nation have sprung from the bought advocacy of writers, 
forced to be hirelings because condemned to be beggars. Let this Bill be 
passed, and in the independence you secure to those to whom you and your 
sons’ sons must resort for instruction, you obtain the best guarantee for 
their integrity and truth. * 


* We are happy to learn that petitions, signed by nearly all the first professors of science and the 
most eminent authors, as well as the principal publishers, of England, are already in active circula- 
tion, Is it too much to ask the support of the public — equally interested in this question ? 

















THE THEATRES. 


THE STAGE SINCE THE RETIREMENT OF MISS 0'NEIL. 


Tue decline of the English drama — the degradation of the English stage— 
are points not admitted but proclaimed on all sides. ‘There is at the same 
time the greatest diversity of judgment as to the causes of this phenomenon, 
—or, rather, as to the parties upon whom the blame should rest. Dra- 
matic authors, with one voice, charge it upon the managers,— who shift 
it self-complacently from themselves upon the public. Now of all’ the sins 
of omission and commission for which the public is daily and hourly held 
accountable, this is the most utterly destitute of foundation. ‘The public 
is the sufferer, not the offender. ‘To prove this, we will take a glance 
in retrospect at the course of the drama, from a period memorable in 
the history of the English stage, for the talent with which at least tragedy 
was performed—the retirement of Miss O’Neil. This glance, however 
rapid, will suffice to show that the public has never been slow to applaud 
talent or merit whether in writing, in acting, or in management. I[t will 
further supply premises from which to infer the causes and the quarter to 
which the decline of the drama should be referred,—and, by way of corol- 
lary, it will suggest the proper reform. 

Young, Charles Kemble, Macready, Miss O'Neil ; — the two first arrived 
at the fullness of their talents and their reputations; the third in the fresh- 
ness of youth and of his career — developing those capacities of nature and 
accomplishment which have since raised him to the first rank in his art; 
the fourth, by her command of tragic passion and the graces of the sex re- 
calling and rivalling the early triumphs of Mrs. Siddons, when, * like 
Ceres in her prime,” she played the Juliets and Belvideras. ‘This combina- 
tion or constellation—if we may use a word so trite and technical—rendered 
the stage of Covent Garden all that could be desired, whether for reviving 
the neglected or sustaining the standard pieces of the dead, or for producing 
the new pieces of living writers. 

At Drury Lane Kean came out like a prodigy; and by the force and 
originality — or singularity — of his talents and style, unlike most prodigies, 
maintained his hold upon the public. He appeared, it is true, unap- 
proached by those who performed with him; but he was not unsupported; 
and the peculiarities of his manner, the startling novelties of his readings, 
or rather of those artifices of effect in theatric declamation which are called 
points, invested old and familiar parts with all that is most exciting and 
striking in new performances. 

Did the drama flourish ?— Did theatric capital prosper as an investment 
under those circumstances, at both theatres, or at either? Far from it; Drury 
Lane, after the first blaze of Kean’s popularity, put forth its usual signals of 
distress. At the same time there was not the slightest ground to complain 
of the public; Kean ceased to be the rage, but he continued to be attractive, 
and every new piece brought out, with him or without, was followed and 
applauded in the full proportion of its merits. 

So it was also at Covent Garden; and yet Mr. Henry Harris, with every 
qualification for a manager — experience, previous education, hereditary 
succession, engaging personal manners—and high prices—was soon obliged 
to divest himself o ungrateful duties and surrender the whole concern to 
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others, in a state of entanglement and embarrassment, —to be abandoned by 
them in their turn, still more embarrassed and entangled than they found 
it. ; 

What has been the participation and responsibility of the public in 
these results? The tragedies of Mr. Sheil were those in which Miss O'Neil 
displayed her departing glories. Two out of three of them, “ ‘The Apostate” 
and “ Evadne,” succeeded on the stage, and attracted audiences to the full 
extent of their merit. of ih 

When we say their success was eminent, it will perhaps be suggested 
that this measure was exceeded in their favour. Those plays are now 
little thought of by the public, and possibly as little by the author himself, 
Their disappearance from the stage is easily accounted for without depre- 
ciating them. It would require the same combination of talent already 
mentioned — Young, C. Kemble, Macready, Miss O’ Neil, — by which they 
were originally sustained, by which, we might say, they were originally 
inspired, — for the author’s imagination was filled not so much with the 
personages as with the performers of his play, in every scene, in ever 
line, in almost every word, — it would, we say, require all the original 
talent of the Covent Garden stage to reproduce them with effect. 

If Mr. Sheil profited by the talents of the performers, he gave their talents 
scope. Theclosing scene of the fourth act of “lhe Apostate” is a rare and 
happy instance of tragic agony wrought up to the highest tension which an 
audience could applaud, or perhaps endure ; and the success was no less due 
to the situation and language supplied by the author, than to the self-pos- 
sessed skill and power with which the boundary between emotion and pain, 
all but overpassed by the writer, was observed by the artists* in scenic 
action. 

In * Evadne” Miss O’Neil exhibited a tour de force of tragic expression, 
so far as we are aware, not merely unexcelled but unique on the stage 
—that in which she smiled through her tears, like the wife of Hector. Every 
scholar will remember the daxpuosy ysAacace of Homer. ‘This image, 
only the more dramatic Secause it is but a mask put on to conceal the secret 
and conflicting passion of the scene, was one of the boldest effects which a 
dramatist could hazard, and one of the most magical of those touches of 
tragic power on the stage which pass away, or live only in the memory of 
those who have witnessed them. ‘The actress who could follow Miss 
O'Neil in this single touch of art might well congratulate herself. — With 
such an actress Evadne might be revived on the stage to the gratification 
of the public. ‘The play has merit in itself. The statue scene which forms 
the denouement is one of the few in any modern play, the simple 
reading or perusal of which wakes strong emotion. There is in it more 
than is usual with Mr, Sheil of the natural play of imagination, passion, and 
sentiment, — more of vigorously simple, yet polished diction, —less, in short, 
of the elaborately shining and sparkling rhetoric, which is commen to the 
eloquence of his dramatic scenes and political speeches. 

Want of dramatic character was the main defect in Mr. Sheil’s plays 
He embodied the abstract passions, of love, hate, and vengeance, rather 
than created individual personages; but he brought them into play in 
situations of tremendous force. His plays aboungl with not only strong 
situation, but with a grouping of the personages, which strikes the spectator 
with a pictorial effect. | 

Mr. Sheil, in his plots, concentrated the interest upon his heroine, and 


* Macready and Miss O«Neil, who omitted in the 


; performance some of the more painfully literal 
outward signs of physical agony in the text. 
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upon the retirement of Miss O’Neil from the stage he retired too. The 
a oe: of the lady has been challenged more than once by clever aspirants, 
but the conquest of it still remains to be made. ‘The poetical or dramatic suc- 

cession was immediate and distinguished. ‘The tragedy of Virginius obtained 

for Mr. Knowles a popularity, which he has since established into repu- 

tation. ‘This play introduced a new dramatist, a new style, and, it almost 

might be said, a new actor. It afforded Macready scope for powers which 

he had not yet displayed, and which have since become his fort. Hi- 

therto, more particularly in the plays of Mr. Sheil, he was distinguished 

by his command of the malignant passions. In the character of Virginius he 

proved that tenderness and pathos were within his compass, — and they 

may now be said to constitute his pre-eminence. 

The play of Virginius, written in the maturity of the author’s talents 
and experience, proved in him dramatic art as well as dramatic instinct. 
Like Moliére, and Shakspeare himself, Mr. Knowles’s merits—or demerits— 
as an actor will be remembered only as matter of curious biography. It is 
said that he himself thinks the public egregiously wrong in not rating him | 
as an actor still higher than as a poet ; and ascribes the success of the poet to 
the genius of the actor. His opinion of the comparative excellences of his 
different achievements is but one more of the many caprices of self-judg- 
ment. ‘There is, however, in one sense, more truth than he is aware of, 
or will admit. Mr. Knowles is not a poet-actor,— for in his acting 
there is not a gleam of passion or inspiration ; but he is essentially an actor- 
poet. His conceptions of stage effect, whether in situation or dialogue, — 
depending upon mute expression or upon points and turns of language — 
are at once true to nature and to the experience of the stage: but from 
some want in him as an actor, analogous, perhaps, to the want of ear in a 
musician, he wholly fails to give outward expression to what he conceives 
and feels within; — but he may console himself for the failure by the truth 
and force with which he sees his imaginings interpreted by others. 

He very judiciously took the story of the death of Virginia as he found 
or might find it in Livy; by whom it is told with fine touches of dramatic 
interest. ‘The grand scene of the fourth act is but the Roman history, and 
no less ably than faithfully brought on the stage. It is, however, one of 
those scenes dependent upon the eloquence of tragic situation and mute 
action, in which the poet hangs implicitly upon the skill and power of the 
actor — and it disappoints the mere reader. ‘The scene over the body of 
: Dentatus in the camp may be claimed by Mr. Knowles as wholly of his in- 
= vention. It is powerfully and highly wrought, — but always with a view to 
- the declamation of the stage. It is the invention of an actor-poet, playing upon 
individual temper, rather than natural passion, with the skill of an artist 
familiar with the technical secrets of effect. 

It is somewhat surprising that Mr. Knowles did not introduce promi- 
nently, and does not even allude to the historic incident upon which the 
death of Virginia, and a revolution turned,—viz. the arrival of a message 
for the detention of Virginius in the camp too late to prevent his return 
to the rescue of his daughter. How brief and beautiful the expression of 
Livy !—conveying at once a fact and a reflection upon it: “ sero, ut debuit, 
venit pravum consilium.” ‘The omission can hardly be reconciled with 
Mr. Knowles’s dramatic tact, otherwise than by supposing that he con- 
tented himself with taking his subject at second hand from some translator, 
or, to adopt a significantly ambiguous Gallicism, some traducer of the 
Roman historian. | 

Mr, Knowles is, as it is proper he should be, a worshipper of Shakspeare ; 
nN 4 
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but his worship is unhappily somewhat fanatical and exclusive — like some 
fervent sectaries who would ‘have all books but the Bible committed 'to 
_ the flames. Instead of studying the historic records of particular nations 
and ages, for mannérs and character, he goes to Shakspeare, who notoriously 
disregards truth and probability in this respect, by an assertion of privilege 
which is no longer denied to his imperfect education and transcendant genius, 
When Mr. Knowles took up for his subject the death of Virginia, he went 
to Coriolanus for the stage properties in which he should array the charac. 
ters and manners of the Roman forum—to Romeo and Juliet for the loves 
of Virginia and Icilius. Shakspeare, not content with his strict right to 
exhibit a Roman or any other senator as a buffoon, carried the exclusive 
privilege of his genius to a length scarcely endurable, by giving his buffoon 
the name of Menenius Agrippa. What reader of Roman history does 
not know that Menenius Agrippa was a man of sententious wisdom and 
grave character, who persuaded the insurgent plebeians to return from the 
Mons Sacer, by an apologue, — who was the author of the Tribunician Magis- 
tracy, and was buried at the expense of the common people, as their friend 
and father? Mr. Knowles resolved to have a counterpart buffoon to serve 
as a vehicle for gibes upon the Roman mob, and with a disregard of historic 
decorum more outrageous than that of Shakspeare himself, placed his cap 
and bells upon Siccius Dentatus, a veteran warrior distinguished by his 
valour and prowess in a hundred battles, whose historic character was wide 
as the poles asunder from that assigned to him by Mr. Knowles, and who 
was surnamed “ the Roman Achilles.” 

Mr. Knowles may say, and possibly may have thought he was treading in 
the footsteps of Shakspeare. If such be his notion, it is one of those de- 
lusions with which it would be vain to contend. 

It. is not merely individual historic character that is distorted by Mr. 
Knowles; he tramples recklessly on Roman manners and the majesty of the 
Roman people. The mob of the forum is drawn by him with the over- 
charged lines and traits of farcical caricature, and the habits of thought and 
familiar images of an English, not a Roman populace. Shakspeare, it is 
true, had done so before him, in defiance of the testimony of Plutarch, upon 
whose life of Coriolanus he founded his play. Plutarch distinctly states 
that the people, after several consultations of the senate, without affording 
redress, or even coming to any resolution, withdrew to the Mons Sacer, and 
posted themselves along the Anio— but without committing any act of sedition 
or violence — only crying out that the rich had driven them out of the city, 
and that they could find elsewhere in Italy, air, water, and a grave, which 
were denied them in Rome. 

But Mr. Knowles cannot claim the privilege which is accorded to the 
redeeming genius of Shakspeare and the age in which he lived. It 
would be invidious, perhaps impossible, to mark his place in the. scale 
of intelligence with a reference to his immortal prototype; but he may 
be reminded of the changes of manners, language, and ideas during the 
lapse of more than two centuries. Shakspeare chooses to make a noble 
in the fury of his pride and vengeance address to the mob of the Forum 
the words, * Ye common cry of curs;” and Mr. Knowles makes his 
Dentatus address by the courteous appellative of “curs,” some half dozen 
times in his play, that Roman people, which was addressed by the proudest 
nobles with the respectful title of “ Quirites.” Mr. Knowles has again 
“sweet voices,” “ greasy caps*,” “ belts,” “ girdles,” and other associations 


* “ Grease” is a favourite classic ima 


; ge of Mr. Knowles, in his “ Virginius” and * Caius 
Graccbus.” 


Jn the latter play two Romans (whom, by the way, he calls “servants,” — a strange 
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familiar to the audiences of Shakspeare’s time, but as strange and un- 
meaning to modern audiences as they would have been to a Roman mob 
in the beginning of the fourth century ab urbe condita. With the same dis- 
regard of Roman history and social manners he talks of “ patricians’ 
salaces” before there was a palace in Rome, and makes Appius Claudius 
talk of “draining a kingdom” to “ purchase such a draught of extacy ” (as 
Virginia), before Rome had yet a kingdom or a province to drain, or any 
more terrritory than a few miles beyond the pomerium. 

The treatment of the passion of love by Mr. Knowles is unfortunate 
in this play: Icilius comes by surprise upon Virginia, as Romeo upon 
Juliet; they avow their mutual passion like a pair of naturals, and then 
launch into an interchange of conceits and compliments which is a sort of 
parody of the dialogue between the Shakspearian lovers. We cannot afford 
space for an illustrative quotation. 

The “first decemvir” feels and discloses his passion in a manner truly 
original. Appius (after having “ rivetted his eyes” on Virginia), exclaims 





Can it be 
A mortal that I look upon ? * . 
What 
A thrill runs up and down my veins, and all throughout me ! 
* * « a 
Stop. 


Put off the cause; I cannot hear it now! 

Attend to-morrow. An oppressive closeness 

Allows me not to breathe. * * ' ‘ 
Claudius ! Claudius ! 

Marcus, go you and summon my physician 

To be at home before me! &c. &c. 





Mr. Knowles can express his thoughts when he pleases with point, 
vigour, and even elegance — yet wantonly commits grievous sins of dic- 
tion. He seems to mistake rudeness and vulgarity for simplicity and 
nature. Dentatus, after having been rescued by Icilius from the fury of 
the mob, whom his gibes had so provoked, that, to use his own words, 
“they would have done him the kindness to knock his brains out,” 
addresses his preserver as follows: ‘* Il am obliged to you, Icilius ;— and 
hark you! there’s a piece of furniture in the house of a friend of mine 
that’s called Virginius, I think you’ve set your heart upon—dainty enough— 
yet not amiss for a young man to covet. Ne’er lose your hopes; he may 
be brought into the mind to part with it.” This “ piece of furniture” is 
Virginia. The father again intimates his approbation to the lover in the 
following figurative verse, worthy of a Manchester or Paisley cotton- 
spinner : — * There is a bargain I would strike with you.” 

It is true that these “ simplicities ” of language are to be found in the elder 
English dramatists, and in Shakspeare himself; — and this leads us to the 
capricious licence with which Mr. Knowles tries to make all his personages, 
of whatever country or age, speak English as it was spoken or written more 
than two hundred years ago. Virginia exclaims “ My dear father not my 


ena, 





— — ana a cnc eae 0 





soiecism in his stage directions — the social relation being “ master” and “ slave,”) meeting in the 
Campus Martius, hold a colloquy, of which the following is a sample: “ Titus. —Hark you, Master, 
a word with you. Sextus. —Your pleasure, Master? T'itus.—How comes your cloak to have that 
gloss upon it? Sextus, —Not by partaking of your grease, friend. Titus.—My grease / why, man, 
there $s as much fat in a tanned hide as in all my body ; the patricians have sweated me, &e. &c. &c. 
Titus~ . . , You despise us when you have no need of us, butif,&e. . + +» Ob! then 
you put on your sweet looks, and, bowing to the very belts of our greasy jackets, &e. &e.”” , 
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father !—I could not live an he were not my father!” Why “an” for 
“if”? A common-place or vulgar thought is assuredly neither more pointed 
nor more poetical from being tricked out in a sort of masquerading voca. 
bulary, borrowed from a former age — or from a poet, the national admira. 
tion of whose genius has conferred upon him a sort of apotheosis. The 
student should of course give nights and days in secret to Shakspeare ; 
but woe to the rash dramatist who would ostentatiously aspire to imitate 
him. 

We have dwelt on this play at a somewhat disproportionate length ; but 
it is the first not only in date, but in talent, of the dramas of Mr. Knowles, 
and the most characteristic of his peculiar genius as a dramatist. The 
blemishes which we have noticed are redeemed or neutralised by the tragic 

wer with which he has handled one of the most tragic subjects in the 
whole range of history. There is in Virginius, indeed, a want of the elevation 
which is associated with Roman character; and Virginia exhibits little else 
than mere animal* fondness for her father and her lover; but the immolator 
and the victim are environed with circumstances of the deepest pathos, 

Of all the plays of Mr. Knowles, it is that which illustrates most 
strikingly the secret of his power over an audience. There is in it a want 
of the imaginative and inventive, — in short, of the poetical; a want even 
of pervading mind; but with a vigorous grasp of vulgar nature, which 
holds resistless sway over the homely sympathies of that common mass 
— the great staple of our theatrical audiences. 

This play is generally supposed to have been written for Macready. It 
is an injustice both to the actor and the author. It appears from the dedi- 
cation and the preface, that it was already written, and even brought out on 
a country stage, whilst Mr. Knowles and Mr. Macready were yet strangers 
to each other. We have heard that it was designed for Kean. He played 
it at Covent Garden Theatre with signal imbecility. It was also played 
by Young, but in the country only, and with little satisfaction to the spec- 
tators or to himself. 

Another Roman subject—the death of Caius Gracchus — has been 
treated by Mr. Knowles with but moderate success on the stage, and still 
less in the closet. ‘There are in it passages of vigorous eloquence, and of 
more classic tone than any in Virginius; but the history did not, as in the 
latter, furnish plot and situation, and the author’s invention has not sup- 
plied the defect. ‘The mother and wife of Gracchus are weak copies of 
Volumnia and Virgilia, and the comedy of Mr. Knowles’s Roman mob is 
again literally unendurable. It is probable, — and to be hoped,— that he 
has given up classic subjects for ever. 

He has not treated “ William Tell” with the success which might be 
expected where the subject was so congenial to him, Schiller had dramatised 
this subject on a scale which would afford the groundwork of three dramas. 
Mr. Knowles is not indebted to him, or perhaps to any other writer, with 
the exception of what he has taken in the way of incident from the tale of 
Florian, and the image of the eagle which he has taken from Wordsworth,— 
unless it be a curious coincidence of imagination. Mr. Knowles has made 
William Tell a rude, brave, honest,and patriot mountaineer. Certainly refine- 
ment would have been out of place,—but William Tell should have the ele- 
vation of a deliverer, Emotion, too, is excited, not so much by the sympathy 
of passions and affections, as by the apprehension of physical pain. The. 
peril of ‘Tell in the hands of Gessler is analogous to the preliminaries of a 


* Curran described Milton's Eve as “an animal not a feather above a goose.” This might be 
said with at least equal truth of Mr. Knowles’s Virginia. 
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Newgate execution — the horrible alternative of shooting at the apple placed 
on ta head of the child, is a mere agony; both are melo-dramatic, and 
the comedy is no better than that of Virginius and Gracchus; it is, per- 
haps, even worse. The loves and humours ofa sort of rustic Mercutio, and 
the daughter of the Castellan are but a mere réchauffé of the trite eonven- 
tions of early English comedy. Factitious characters having no other 
novelty than their total want of resemblance to any thing existing in social 
manners; archaical quaintnesses of thought and language derived from 
the same source, and equally valueless, are endured by those who appre- 
ciate the force of the tragic scenes and situations; and enjoyed, perhaps, 
by some others who can appreciate nothing better. Shakspeare is, as usual, 
intruded. The clownish servant of the Seneschal parodies in monologue a 
similar niaiserie of the Young Shepherd in the Winter’s Tale, immediately 
before his encounter with Autolycus. 

The William Tell of Mr. Knowles was a descent from Virginius. Ambi- 
tion, or the fear of a further falling off, tempted him to venture upon a 
comedy. He produced one entitled, we think, “The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green,” and the result was its condemnation on the first night. 
There are, or were, in it, a few speeches written with graphic, if not imagin- 
ative, power in language—undisfigured by quaintness or vulgarity ; but not 
one whole scene of superior execution. ‘The conventional humours of old 
English comedy were monotonously unenlivened and flat ; it was very indif- 
ferently performed; and neither author nor manager had any just ground 
to murmur against the judgment which the public pronounced upon it. 

Mr. Knowles, with the unyielding frame of mind which is one of the attri- 
butes of real and conscious talent, rose from the stage with refreshed vigour, 
and achieved a triumph in The Hunchback — but not a comedy. ‘The best 
written scenes—and some are finely written — the talents of the young and 
clever actress who represented the heroine, and made the success of the 
play; the declamation of Mr. Knowles himself, who performed the Hunch- 
back — all were essentially tragic. Whatever produces deep emotion and 
distress, — love — pride, —even temper itself — becomes an element of 
tragedy. ‘There are, it is true, by way of underplot, the comic loves of 
two cousins; repetitions slightly varied of the comic courtship already 
mentioned in William Tell, and as like the breed of the old comedy, as the 
clown and pantaloon of one Christmas pantomine to those of another. No 
person of taste can witness the performance of the Hunchback, or peruse it, 
without doing homage to the power and skill of the dramatist, who has 
brought into play love and pride, filial and parental tenderness, with such 
touching pathos; and recoiling from the coarse artist who painted the comic 
loves of the two other personages alluded to. The Hunchback is more 
likely than Virginius to keep permanent possession of the stage. Julia has 
already found two representatives, and may find a hundred : — Virginius 
has found but one. 

The play of “ The Wife,” called by its author, not a comedy, as he has 
miscalled ** The Hunchback,” but “ A Tale,” is of the same class, with 
many beauties, but not of so high an order, or so dramatic; with powers of 


fancy, but less of passion and emotion; and disfigured like its predecessor 
by spurious comedy.* 


* The following is a sample. Carlo questions the conduct of the Duke of Mantua; Bartolo 
rebukes him —« Dost thou drink Burgundy? Carlo.—No; but water, Bartolo.—Then art thua 
to the great duke what water is to Burgundy. Carlo.—He is but flesh and blood. Bartolo. Aye, 
but what kind of flesh and blood? Answer me that. Would’st thou that dinest upon garlick and 
coarse bread compare thyself with one who sits down every day in the week to a table of three 
courses? Thou art no more than a head of garlick to the duke !”—Shakspeare’s garlick eaters 
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Mr. Knowles’s * Love Chase,” inferior to both, has equalled them in 
the number of representations, but not in success. It is extremely doubtful 
whether it would have been applauded with so much constancy at either of 
the great theatres during what is called the London season, when there is 
in the audience a certain proportion, if not predominance, of superior edu- 
cation and intelligence. ‘The Love Chase was peculiarly calculated for 
a civic audience, and a summer theatre. Of all his plays, it has the 
most decided pretension to the title of a comedy. It looks like the comic 
courtship which forms the underplot of “ The Hunchback,” or “ William 
Tell,” drawn out into five acts. There is the same substitution of factitious 
drollery for natural humour; the same conventions of old comedy; the 
same utter repugnance to any social modes that exist, or ever have existed, 
in the incidents and characters ; the same affectation of presenting a “ Master 
Wildrake,” “ Master Walter,” ‘ Mistress Constance,” because it was the 
usage, both of the world and the stage, some two hundred years since, 
The author of Hamlet and Macbeth was called by his cotemporaries, 
* Master William Shakspeare.” Is the author of Virginius and the 
Hunchback, therefore, to be called by his cotemporaries “ Master Sheridan 
Knowles?” Mr. Knowles has open before him the great volume of Nature 
and the world. Why should he go back to a remote age, the characters 
and manners of which he can only divine; the language of which he can 
but imperfectly and spuriously imitate ? We would implore him to abandon 
this conceited and absurd masquerading, in a long-exploded and fantastic 
costume. 

Mr. Procter, better known to the public by his nom de guerre of Barry 
Conwall, excited great expectations by the touching beauty of his dramatic 
scenes. His Mirandola, a version, by the way, of the truly tragic story of 
Philip I. and Don Carlos, was not unworthy of his reputation. It is to be 
regretted that a person so eminently endowed with poetical fancy and feel- 
ing, withdrew from a career which he doubtless would have by this time 
adorned. He, however, started with “a system” —and a writer who has 
his system, only keeps up a perverse barrier between the public and himself. 
It was somewhat akin to that which Mr. Knowles acts on, if he does not 
avow it. Wordsworth was the victim for many years of his system — of 
placing creeping common places and mean language by the side of his true 
poetry, and insisting that they should be received as equally poetical. Three 
tragedies by a popular female writer, have been performed within the period 
over which we are glancing — of these, only that of Rienzi had a decisive 
success. Miss Mitford’s touch is graphic, her tone of thought and feeling 
capable of producing emotion and interest, whether in prose or verse: she 
dramatises with skill and truth, but it is doubtful whether she possesses that 
knowlege and command of the higher passions which are the staple of tragedy, 
and, perhaps, belong only to a masculine genius. 

A tragedy, entitled “Conscience” (an ill-chosen title) by Mr. Haynes, 
was acted some years since with transient and faint success. It had more 





— | 


again! Mr, Knowles’s figurative illustrations are sometimes whimsically incorrect. Horsemanship 
is one of his favourite resources of poetical or rhetorical illustration — and within a page or two of 
the above citation we find the following : 


“Tis the free rein, 
Which takes the willing courser o’er the leap.” 
It is probable that the only horse mounted by Mr. Knowles is Pegasus, or he would have known 
that the rein, in doco predicto, should be tight, not free. His equestrian metaphors would be more 
true after a perusal of the excellent book of Mr. Allen, who has studied equestrian action in 
sculptured and living forms with the eye of an amateur and the practised skill of an artist. 
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of poetical beauty than dramatic force — more of fancy and feeling than 
stirring passion or marked character — and it was most (pine ila per 
formed. No one, however, could peruse it without seeing evidence of the 
author’s power to produce a tragedy which should place him in the first 
rank of our living dramatists, and perhaps beyond them as a poet. 

The appearance and performance of “ lon” created a sensation, if not 
an epoch, in the drama. Action and reaction are equal and contrary in 
physics : It is different in morals; wherein they are contrary but not equal. 
The tragedy of ‘ Ion” came before the public, printed but not published, 
with unfair advantages. It was preconized, if we may use that term, 
in two adverse Reviews, A natural jealousy of literary fair play next came 
into the field, and was followed by the depreciating distempered feeling 
of literary envy. “Ion” now became publict Juris by means of the press 
and of representation, and had to contend under both aspects against 
adverse passion and prejudiced opinion. It is our conviction, that were 
“Ton” produced in the ordinary way, its position would be, if not higher, 
yet more secure than it is. ‘The public would have fixed its place, and the 
public is ever partial to its own judgments. As it is, the depreciators of * Ion” 
represent its success to be but the triumph of a coterie, after it has gone 
through the rudest of all ordeals— that of the stage — with complete suc- 
cess. No part could be physically less suited to Macready. His per- 
formance of “Ion” only proves that the most powerful — the most magical 
means of theatrical illusion exist in the genius of the actor. ‘The author, 
too, had prepossessions to overcome. It was known and admitted that he 
wrote and spoke with eloquence, but with the eloquence of a mannerist, and 
the vices of a school. “lon” proved to be not only free from affectation 
and mannerism, but characterised by true elevation and tenderness of sen- 
timent — the severe beauty and simplicity of thought and style which is 
associated with the antique, and of which the Greek drama is the perfec- 
tion. 

The prevailing defect of “Ton” is a certain gentleness of nature, incon- 
sistent with the rushing force of tragic passion and emotion. Even the tyrant 
Adrastus is environed with circumstances of grievous provocation and re- 
deeming humanity. 

Mr. Bulwer hazarded his celebrity as a novelist by writing for the stage ; 
and though his first essay was discouraging, he did wisely. ‘There is an in- 
trepidity of conscious power, which seeks nor shrinks from peril, and a 
vigour of real talent, which recovers its position by rebound from a fall— 
and in the very act of recovering it, discovers new prowess. Of Mr. 
Bulwer’s two plays —“ La Valliére” and “'The Lady of Lyons” — the 
former, with a greater expenditure and a higher order of dramatic and 
poetic faculty, failed on the stage; the latter with less study — less thought, 
less of treasured knowledge and observation —a light fabric of plot and 
incident — a pleasing, fanciful, variety of colour lightly touched — character 
sketched as lightly —the dialogue on the confines of comedy and sentiment 
— sprightly or poetical without ostentation — feeling sometimes deepened 
into pathos—a certain versatile facility throughout the whole composition — 
with these and other facilities and aptitudes for representation on the stage, 
“The Lady of Lyons” has succeeded, and is running, while we write, its 
career of success. Among these aptitudes may be reckoned its admitting 
of being well acted as a whole — from its making no extraordinary demands 
upon stage talent. Macready raised the hero to the level of a first-rate 
performance, and surprised the public by his comic ease and vivacity in 
the lighter scenes. Miss Faucit, a clever girl, requires: only experience 
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and self-instruction to develope her talents and fix her style — more reliance 
on the excitements of the soul—less on those of the muscles and the voice— 
a sense of the value of repose and the vulgarity of physical agonies ~ to 
become a first-rate actress and ornament of the stage. Her personation of 
the heroine of this play is a touching and finished performance. 

The stage success of “ The Lady of Lyons” is not more easily accounted 
for than the failure of La Valliére. It strikes us that Mr. Bulwer essen. 
tially misjudged when he took up the story of Madame La Valliére as 
calculated to act upon an English audience,—which alone he could have con- 
templated. Were the mind and imagination of the audience as familiar] 
imbued with the knowledge of the story and the character of Madame La 
Valliére — of the manners and personages of the court of Louis XIV. ~as 
Mr. Bulwer’s — or were the lle Krench,— the play (always supposing 
the drama properly sustained, as it was not at Covent Garden) would doubt- 
less have succeeded. But that curious blending of piety and frailty, —both 
flowing from the same source—the tenderness of the female heart *—which 
Mr. Bulwer very properly laboured to preserve in La Valliére, could hardly 
reach the intelligence and sensibilities of an audience wholly strange to the 
social manners and national religion which had the chief share in her cha- 
racter and her sorrows-—or could reach them only through the magic of 

‘such art and power on the stage as were displayed by an O’Neil or a 
Siddons. 

Again, the court of Louis XIV. could furnish ground work for a drama 
only of manners, character, and intrigue, and these of a kind, artificial, 
selfish, vicious, and, in short, most unattractive. ‘The sparkling wit and 
gaiety of the Lauzuns and Grammonts might redeem or palliate their depra- 
vity — but they are sketched by Mr. Bulwer in bare and scarcely recogni- 
sable outline — and the language put into their mouths is not always worthy 
of the reputation and recorded specimens of their wit, pleasantry, and satire 
or of the wit and taste of Mr. Bulwer. Louis X1V.! What art— what 
power —could make him an interesting personage ?—him ! a factitious crea- 
ture of court servility and selfish vanity, —a strutting piece of pageantry — a 
heartless tyrant without the higher passions,— whose whole life gives proof 
of inferior nature, being a constant compromise between sensuality and 
superstition. ‘The character of Bragelone, it is true, is powerfully sketched, 
and in a noble style; but he still is only a sketched and subsidiary per- 
sonage. 

We have thus shewn that during the period over which we have glanced 
—a period during which the drama has certainly declined—the public have 
shewn no insensibility to talent or merit in literature or in art on the stage. 
What dramatic artist has failed of encouragement and success, except from 
incapacity ? What dramatic writer except from incapacity?—or if not from 
want of talent, yet from such inaptitude as we have noticed in the La Val- 
lidre of Mr. Bulwer, 

‘The experience of the present season is still more decisive. We will 
begin with Drury Lane, which has a claim to the first mention by prescrip- 
tion,—and by that only. This theatre disavows all pretension to sustain the 
character or extend the limits of dramatic literature. It openly and avow- 
edly resorts to other arts, which are not without their attraction and theif 
merits. ‘The stage is said to be a school of intellectual and moral discipline. 
This is all very fine ; but, in pointof fact, people go to the theatre to be amused 
or excited, and those who seek amusement or excitement from having 


* She is usually called by French writers “ La tendre La Valliére.” 
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their curiosity gratified with exotic exhibitions, or their senses dazzled and 
enraptured by shows and sounds, have a right to be indulged. 

The chief attraction however, if not the only one of the present season at 
this theatre, has been found in resorting to legitimate ait, and the better taste 
of the publics A young actor with hereditary prepossessions and the impres- 
sion in his favour, of having been treated with harsh injustice on former 
occasions in his earlier youth, reappeared once more, and appealed to the 
public judgment. Much diversity of opinion was expressed, whilst little, we 
believe, is really entertained of his talents —so far as he has shown them. 

Mr. Charles Kean has appeared in three characters — Hamlet, Richard, 
and Sir Giles Overreach. ‘Ihe first is his best performance, and the surest 
criterion of his talents. In the two other characters he follows in the track 
of his father, with the servile fidelity of Booth—but more touching and inte- 
resting from the plastic resemblances of kindred—strictly physical, however 
—not of genius and the soul. This appears to have been discovered by the 
public, and possibly by himself; for instead of going the round of his father’s 
characters, he falls back upon Hamlet. 

Hamlet is one of those parts through which moderate talent and careful 
study will carry an actor with success, though the impersonation of its 
cavernous melancholy and morbidly meditative spirit, would demand the 
highest range of art and genius. Mr. Charles Kean’s declamation is ener- 
getic— his action and attitudes graceful and picturesque — his effects 
marked and varied; but in no instance has he yet displayed original con- 
ception or electric inspiration. He keeps within the conventions and 
traditions of the character and the stage. 

It would be rash and illiberal to condemn a young artist within certain 
limits by anticipations, and Mr. Charles Kean may hereafter achieve 
triumphs in his art. Our hopes of him would be more confident were his 
style less formed. He is somewhat provincialised — he affects a peculiar 
neatness of enunciation which the amateurs of the provincial theatres doubt- 
less think very fine, —but which wants the charm of truth and simplicity. 
It is something very remote from the touching beauty with which his father 
sometimes declaimed passages of repose. ‘The concourse of the public has 
been in part ascribed to canvassing and puffing. Much, doubtless, may be 
done by such arts. We rather ascribe his success to his talents, and above 
all, to the interest which the public is ever prepared to manifest for the 
national stage. 

At Covent Garden, the actual management and the present season will be 
memorable as an epoch of dramatic reform. This theatre was degraded— it 
had lost cast. By a sudden revolution, it is raised to a perfection in the 
art of dramatic exhibition and illusion never attained or approached by our 
national stage. Macready had already distinguished himself by the skill and 
taste with which he adapted and produced two of the tragedies of Lord 
Byron, — Werner, which retains, and Sardanapalus, which ought to retain, 
possession of the stage. By him, four of the masterpieces of Shakspeare— 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, and Coriolaius, have been produced in a manner 
worthy of the genius and faithful to the intention which created them. ‘The 
propriety, novelty, and effect of scenic illusion, with which Hamlet was got 
up, does not appear to have been duly noticed or appreciated ; possibly be- 
cause the change was not trumpeted beforehand in the usual manner. Mac- 
beth was more appreciated, applauded, and followed in Macbeth. ‘The Lear 
of Shakspeare — the genuine creation, the unadulterated text of the poet — 
was represented with an ensemble in the performance, and a propriety and 
beauty in the scenic accessories, which made it appear like a play of Shak- 
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speare newly exhumed and exhibited for the time. The Lear of Macready 


was less familiar to the public than his Hamlet and Macbeth, and his per- 
formance of this part was applauded as one of his triumphs in his art. 

Coriolanus has been produced with a similar restoration of the genuine 
text, and a more interesting reform in the various accessories, from the 
scope afforded for the exercise of classic scholarship and taste. Lhe sites, 
the edifices, the general aspect of the * city of the seven hills,” were repre- 
sented with local exactness in the early simplicity of Etruscan architecture, 
the varieties of “structure which indicate varieties of social condition. The 
agitated mob of the Forum, the majesty of the Roman senate, were depicted 
with a fidelity which seemed real. Macready appeared over-excited and 
exhausted in his performance of Coriolanus on the first night. On the 
second representation his delineation of the character and expression of pas- 
sion was self-possessed, powerful, and finely discriminated. It was not the 
haughty noble of civilised Rome, but the rude, passionate, patrician 
scorner of the early republic — and of Shakspeare. 

‘The success of these performances indicates the public taste ; but is it 
sufficient to restore and sustain the national drama? We apprehend not, 
A change of system is called for on the part of the proprietary, as well as of 
the management ;—and this leads to what we consider the real cause of the 
decline of dramatic literature and theatrical property. 

The two great Theatres were built with raised capital upon a scale of 
enormous prodigality. The grand staircase of Drury Lane Theatre is said to 
have cost 50,0002; and what was its attraction after the first three months ? * 
This great expenditure, and the consequent incumbrances, stimulated the 
proprietors to demand from their lessees the same enormous scale of rent; 
and they have found from time to time desperate adventurers who, from the 
love of a certain sort of power and patronage, vanity, the hope of fortune in 
a game of hazard, where so much depends on the popular humour, accepted 
these terms. What has been the consequence? ‘The adventurers have lost— 
where they had any thing to lose; the proprietors had their rent only on paper; 
and the stage was debased. ‘The last-stated result may not be quite obvious 
but is easily explained. ‘Theatrical adventurers, with the desperate hope of 
making profit of the popular humour, have resorted to exotic, expensive, 
and worthless novelties, in which literature and true art had no share. We 
do not profess to know, and will not pretend to inquire, to what extent the 
present season at Covent Garden has been profitable to the proprietors and 
the lessee; but of this we are sure, that if the audiences of Covent Garden 
do not allow the lessee an adequate return for his capital, management, and 
performances, nothing remains but that the rent should be lowered to the 
requisite scale. A reasonable and moderate rent well paid is assuredly 
better than a rack rent existing only on paper. The sheet anchor of the 
proprietors is to continue the present system of management. If they 
allow the theatre to be again degraded and vulgaxised, they will have acted 
fatally for the interests of the drama, and for their own. 


* With all this expense and luxury before the curtain, the performers’ dressing-rooms behind are 


like the most common barrack-rooms — without comfort or decency. In the foreign theatres the 
performers have apartments fit to receive visitors and their friends 
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MUSIC AND THE OPERA. 
BRASS INSTRUMENTS.—THE DISTIN FAMILY, 


Kwow ence of the mechanism of instruments, and of the physical agency 
through which ex< uisite instrumental performances are produced, confers 
an important addition on our pleasure in music. ‘The true value of the skill 
which overcomes mechanical difficulties can only be appreciated by those 
who have made some experiments in them; and, if to witness control over 
the most delicate muscles and fibres of the human body be a legitimate 
source of admiration, much more must we wonder to see such acquirements 
(the sure pledge of industry and a happy organization) united with the en- 
dowments of an intellectual and sensitive nature. Such a concurrence of 
felicitous accidents must, however, precede the formation of the great 
artist: — ofa Paganini, —a Malibran, — even a Thalberg; and this suffi- 
ciently explains how in an age of unbounded instrumental pretension like 
the present, when the first place is so constantly being claimed, nature so 
often errs, and does her work imperfectly. Here, she bestows fingers; 
there, she withholds brains: here, there is an excellent musician in ever 
| respect but that he wants a heart ; there, we see the best designs overlaid by 
7 too much sensibility. Believe it, reader, for meditation on the subject will 
: assuredly bring you to the conclusion, that nature never performs finer 
work in the balance of opposing principles, never acquits herself with 
exacter skill than in compounding the true artist ; one who, having mastered 
the difficulties of wood, or wire, or brass, leads the world in his train. 

It was a pleasant saying of Dr. Johnson, that a man (no player of course), 
in order to have a just notion of human skill, should take a violin in his 
hand. The force of circumstances might render him a reasonably good tailor, 
ora tolerable carpenter ; but witha fiddle in his hand he could do nothing — 
no, not even bestow upon us one poor flourish. ‘To think highly of the 
accomplishment of that we have attempted and failed in, is natural. Observe 
the knot of amateurs near the orchestra, who watch the motion of the snake- 
like thumb of Paganini, or attempt to unravel the mystery of De Beriot’s 
brilliant passages; all of these would give their ears to know what system 
of practice confers such enviable certainty. Interest of the most intense 
kind pervades the groups of ladies who at the May Concerts may be seen 
surrounding the chair of Thalberg or any other extraordinary Pianist, with 
eyes rivetted on the evolutions of the hands, and ears on the stretch to de- 
tect imperfection. The secret of this is, that having tried to play, they know 
what it is to play. ‘Thus on some instruments, the more domestic ones, we 
may consider the deserts of the artist to be fully appreciated. 

There is another class of instruments, however, often listened to with de- 
| light, but without the least sympathy with the performer, compassion for his 
| difficulties, or indeed knowledge of them. Upon the most familiar of the 

: brass instruments, and particularly those which derive their intonations from 
the lip — the trumpet and horn, we will make a few observations which 
may not be destitute of interest to those amateurs whose attention has not 
been turned in that direction. It is easy to imagine the formation of tones, 
by stopping certain holes in a tube and breathing through it, or by pressing 
down certain keys or strings; but how to regulate a current of air by the 
mere contraction or dilatation of the embouchure accompanied by the pressure 
of the lip in a greater or less degree, so as to command an extensive com~- 
pass of notes, is a mystery. ‘The process of the execution is incapable of 


being demonstrated, and we only know that one performer is better than 
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another by the results; by his commanding a more extensive scale, and 

essing greater general facility and certainty. If one who knows the 
violin by theory only feels embarrassed in his first practical essays, much 
more would this be the case were the violin a trumpet. Here, before an 
thing can be done the lips must be indurated, to adapt them to the mouth- 
piece, and the teeth even and strong, capable of supporting the immense 
stress upon the lip required for the production of the high notes: in these 
qualifications the vulgar artist participates ; but what there is beyond of 
natural gifts, or feeling for the beauty of tone—in a word, how that masterly 
skill has been produced which places such solo players as Distin and Harper 
alone in Europe, it were presumption to determine. 

The beautiful and purely sonorous quality of the trumpet, especially when 
blown in a building favourable to tone, is of a kind that has made Handel and 
Bach frequently select that instrument for an obligato accompaniment to their 
most exalted and dignified airs. It has been reserved, however, for modern 
musicians to employ their ingenuity in combining a whole system of instru- 
ments, whose character is homogeneous. ‘This design which originated 
among the band masters of Germany and not among composers, has pro- 
duced one of the most delightful of harmonious combinations —a_ brass 
band, In the intonations of those instruments, which are all managed with 
more or less difficulty by the lip, the following peculiarities may be remarked; 
—an uncommon purity with regard to tune, a surpassing brilliancy, anda 
capacity for being modified from the most delicate piano to the most ener- 
getic and brilliant forte. Whether it sustains sounds by way of' accom. 
paniment, or performs a cantabile, the horn is one of the most vocal, 
expressive, and effective of instruments. Many horns and trumpets in 
different ‘eys, combined with trombones, keyed bugles, bass horns, and 
ophicleides, go to the formation of a complete brass band, capable of com- 
manding all those modulations and mutations of harmony that occur in 
modern music. It is obvious to all who know any thing of the structure of 
those instruments, which change their key by means of crooks, — trum- 
pets and horns, that a competent number of performers not only facilitates 
the arrangement of compositions, but procures what is indispensable in an 
exhausting exercise—rest for the solo players. Herein is the great difli- 
culty of adapting compositions for a few brass instruments: something must 
be going on; and how, and where, among so few, are to be found opportu- 
nities for respite? This difficulty probably falls hardest on the trombone 
player, whose instrument, though less trying to the lip, makes a heavy de- 
mand upon the lungs; and who in a quintett band, let the solo be played 
by trumpet or keyed bugle, must still supply the bass. 

Mr. Distin, who, with four sons, is now giving performances on brass in- 
struments in London, is a man of exquisite talent. Originally a first trumpet 
in the memorable wind instrument band of George the Fourth, to whose 
perfection he materially contributed, he was compelled, on the dissolution 
of that establishment, to seek, with other estimable artists, any fortune that 
the London orchestras would afford. Vacancies suitable to merit are not 
always open, nor is surpassing merit itself easily acknowledged; and for 
some time Mr, Distin was obliged to play the alto trombone, which, had he 
been one less distinguished by nature, would have materially injured the 
fine embouchure he had obtained on the trumpet. F ortunately, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of his career, he never relaxed his exertions to maintain the 
great superiority he had acquired as a trumpet player. After exhibiting om 
many public occasions a facility on his instrument, a tone and beauty 
taste never excelled, Mr. Distin became domesticated in the household of 8 
Scottish nobleman; while residing on whose estate in the North he avail 
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himself of opportunities of leisure and retirement to cultivate the talent of 
his sons. The whole family have returned to London, not only individually 
perfected on their instruments, but in full possession of that rare art in con- 
certed music, the art of playing together. 

The pieces performed by the Distins chiefly consist of the most popular 
movements, airs, and concerted pieces of the modern Italian Opera. ‘They 
are arranged for two keyed bugles, or a trumpet and bugle, two horns, and 
a tenor trombone. ‘This last instrument is frequently employed both in this 
country and in France, to play the bass in lieu of the legitimate bass trom- 
bone. The arrangements of the various operatic pieces made by Mr. Distin 
show not only intimate knowledge of the resources of brass instruments, but 
a feeling for harmonious effects of a purity most remarkable in one who has 
never, as we believe, studied the theory of harmony. Distin, senior, ex- 
changes at will the trumpet for the keyed bugle; and one of the sons, 
H. Distin, occasionally exchanges the bugle for the solo horn, on which he 
acquits himself admirably. ‘Two other youths are principally accompanyists; 
but the trombone player is distinguished by precision, aplomb, and con- 
siderable beauty of tone. 

In the execution of their pieces the hearer is much struck by the spirited 
effect and admirably exact gradations of the crescendos ; the force and even 
grandeur which these attain mark the family of musicians. ‘The perform- 
ance of the father is characterised by animation of style and the most de- 
lightful impulses. He has evidently listened attentively to the best models 
of singing that the Italian Opera affords, and he reproduces on his instru- 
ment all the vigour, expression, and animation of the original, rarely in- 
dulging in those exuberances of power so often lamented by rational 
amateurs, called roulades. ‘The musical reader will easily call to mind the 
celebrated duet in the prison scene at the commencement of the second act 
of La Gazza Ladra, in which Grisi and Rubini exhibit the most perfect 
mutual understanding, and perform their little decorative passages with in- 
imitable delicacy. A great degree of the same precise and polished style 
may be observed in the duets of the Distins, and the constant endeavour of 
the young musicians to render their execution, in the last degree, perfect, is 
highly interesting. The talent and diligence employed by this family in 
making such beautiful music as they do with only five brass instruments, 
recommend them to the warm patronage of the musical public, and to the 
best wishes of every friend of art. 

We cannot but deplore that an evil genius presides in the musical 
management of Drury-lane. What demon could have whispered as a 
feasible and fitting project for an after piece, the adoption of Mozart’s Zau- 
berflote ? Where, after following ‘Mr. Charles Kean through all the scenes 
of a five act tragedy, are we to find the animal spirits necessary to encounter 
a production of Mozart's? How is the genius of the greatest of dramatic 
composers honoured by the introduction of one of his most masterly works 
at half-price, the exact time when, in crowded houses, the tumult, the ex- 
clamations, and pudder of the gods commence, and catcalls are in full 
operation ? ‘The truth is, that Mozart’s name, magni nominis umbra, has, in 
all theatrical calculations, a certain pecuniary value. Whether the music 
find mute and absorbed attention, or be performed amidst all the demon- 
strations of uneasiness, the exits and entrances, the slamming of box-doors, 
xe., that characterise half-price, is matter of comparative unconcern to the 
manager, provided the piece draws. Alas! how difficult to reconcile are the 
claims of genius, and the rights of the directors of theatres ! Mozart's 
Music ought to open a mine of wealth to managers, who get it up conscien- 
liously, and with a sense of what is due to the art: for sucha service neither 
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money nor praise should be wanting ; but when the interests of high com. 
ition are sacrificed to the exigencies of a theatre — when a classical work 
is employed merely to stop a gap, and is permitted to be huddled off during 
the most unfavourable part of the night, we cannot wish that the object 
should succeed. For one person who derives gratification from a work so im- 
‘ perfectly produced, there are twenty who go away with confirmed prejudice 
inst the composer. 
ae opera is cae frequently ill-represented than the latest offspring of 
Mozart’s dramatic muse, Die Zauberflite. Written for a theatre at Vienna, 
that possessed peculiar resources, a magnificent orchestra, a soprano of sin- 
gular command over the high notes, an excellent tenor and bass, this opera, 
founded upon one of the idle fairy tales that please the Viennese, calls into 
action an unusual variety of talent, requires many principal singers, and in 
its style unites the popular with the impassioned and even the sublime, ina 
manner unexampled in the history of the musical drama. It would be painful 
to us to go elaborately into details of the failure of a performance, which, 
by the time of our publication, will probably have become a forgotten fact in 
the records of Drury-lane. We very frankly own, that having listened to 
the introduction—to the painful distonation of the three lady attendants on the 
Queen of Night,— to Templeton’s O cara immagine,— to Mrs. Seguin’s first 
scena as the Queen, and from that as far as the celebrated quintett Hhm, Hhm, 
in which Balfe made little of Papageno — having heard in all these pieces 
nothing but painful and disastrous failures, we made our way out of the 
box with great precipitation. To so bad a beginning there could succeed 
only a deplorable continuation and a dismal ending ; and these prognostics 
were verified by the event; the opera having concluded, as we are informed, 
amidsi considerable impatience, and hope of curtailment. Never did dra- 
matic author tremble more on the brink of perdition, expectant of the 
decisive storm of hisses that should seal his fate, than we on this occasion, 
the composer being Mozart. And we cannot but consider it an immense 
testimony of respect to that master, that sounds were permitted to 
under his name, which, under any other, would have roused lively ‘indigna- 
tion in the most phlegmatic hearer. 

An opera by Auber, entitled “The Ambassadress,” has been produced 
at the St. James’s Theatre. ‘This lively piece, which might fitly enough 
have been called * Scenes in the life of a Prima Donna,” derives its interest 
from exhibiting the adventures behind the scenes, and off the stage, of a 
favourite singer and theatrical heroine. As usual, in cases in which the 
performers really are the characters they personate, there is no want of 
those allusions to the tactics of managers, and the position of public favour 
ites, which a lively apprehension may always apply divertingly enough. 
Without denying the general truth of the delineations, we may object that 
the heroine is a little overdrawn, and made more inconsistent with herself 
than even a spoiled woman need be. Her motives to action are not easily 
understood ; and the moral of the piece, which is the assertion of the aris 
tocracy of talent against that of birth and rank, is conveyed in a blustering 
tone, too uneasy and impudent to be even very certain of its ground, much 
less qualified to advocate the cause of any party with dignity. We may 
be, however, more nice than wise in going into these questions concerning 
the libretto of an opera, albeit a French opera, — one of a school in which 
sound sense is not often unallied to music; and whose common error is, to 
finish the dramatic part of a piece destined for music with as much care 4 
would be bestowed upon a play. To be brief: Braham is the manager 
the Opera at Vienna, of which Miss Rainforth personates the flattered 
highly successful Prima Donna. The English Ambassador becomes: her 
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suitor, and on promise of marriage effects her retirement from the stage. 
Assuming the character of a young lady of distinction, the Prima Donna 
is placed under the care of the Duke's sister at Berlin, To this city the 
manager brings his company, and waits on the Duke to ask his patronage. 
On this occasion, the lady learns the particulars of certain infidelities on the 
part of her lover — strange to say, enacted with a successor of hers, another 
Prima Donna; on hearing which, in a tumult of indignation, she renounces 
the Duchess and resumes the Actress. 

The last scene represents a stage box, and beyond it wé see another 
stage and another audience. This is the more pleasant as the acting 
audience stand up for their privileges — show themselves in all “the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious row,” and deliver “Off! Off ! Manager ! 
Manager !” with great energy and vivacity. In this situation, for a concerted 
piece, we have a true picture of French ingenuity. We noticed a quintett 
and trio, of an agreeable character; but the airs, especially those for a 
soprano, depend chiefly on the facility in executing passages and embellish- 
ments, possessed by the singer. Miss Rainforth’s execution is meritorious, 
but it wants refinement; the concerted vocal movements were, on the whole, 
best performed. With the limited orchestra of this house, it is impossible 
to realize the intentions of the composer. 

The Italian Opera House opened on the 24th, with La Sonnambula. 
The part of Amina is so entirely identified with Malibran, so associated with 
recollections of the beauty, truth and power, of which her exquisite genius 
made it the vehicle — that if the hearer could be content with the opera 
divested of its once magical charm and reduced to the level of the Italian 
Stage, he might go a little farther and allow the representation to have been 
better than we usually get at this period of the season. Great pains had 
evidently been taken with the concerted pieces, especially those in which the 
Chorus accompany the principal singers, and in a few trials more these efforts 
will have succeeded perfectly. ‘The new prima donna is young, well formed, 
and experienced in stage affairs. We have read many notices of her career 
in Italy in foreign journals, which were favourable enough to excite expecta- 
tion. Madame Persiani proves to be a singer of some power without charm 
of style, and possesses considerable execution without taste or delicacy in 
the management of it. ‘The part of Bellini’s heroine requires to be filled 
out with foriture, and that the lady has practised solfeggi diligently there 
cannot be a doubt; but her ornaments savour more of the singing master’s 
pencil than of a prompt and elegant fancy. Whoever ventures upon the 
ambitious walk of ornamental singing at the Opera contends against recol- 
lections of Sontag, Cinti Damoreau, and Malibran, and in them we heard 
this art brought to such perfection, that at any time to want the grace of it 
is to want every thing. The most remarkable peculiarity of Madame Persiani 
is the ease with which she takes high notes. In her cadences she may be 
frequently heard to sing to D and E flat above the treble staff and to dwell 
upon them, as if they cost her not the slightest exertion. Her intonation is 
better than that of Italian singers generally is, who have not profited by a 
Paris education. We owe much to our continental neighbours that good 
ears have lately become more common. Signor Tati has an agreeable tenor 
voice and true musical feeling. He possesses many of the expressive vocal 

inflections of the Rubini school; but he would probably have more power 
and be in every respect a better lover, if he had less flesh. The bass singer, 
Signor Borrani, who completed the list of first appearances, has no talent 
that it would be worth while to waste criticism upon. We remark with plea- 
sure the excellent discipline of the Chorus and Orchestra, as a favourable 
omen of the manner in which the music of the season will be conducted. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Puariserism IN THE THEATRE. — There is a certain theatre, which, though named 
before Her Majesty became queen, is at the same time named after her Majesty. We do 
not mean “ Her Majesty’s Theatre,” nor do we allude to The Queen’s. There is a 
third; the manager whereof is even less of a Christian than the pious and charitable 
conceive theatrical people to be. In short, if managers in general are thought to be Jews, 
this manager has an undoubted and original right to be thought so. So have several members 
of his Company, male and female, who have every qualification for representing Shylock 
and Jessica, except the capacity to comprehend them. This manager, with a laudable 
anxiety for the entertainment of a Christian audience, and a noble self-sacrifice on the score 
of the demands of his own creed, scorns to close his doors at the twinkle of the first star on 
Friday eve, when the Jewish Sabbath begins; but is devoutly exact on the Saturday in 
apportioning salary for six nights, or salary for five, according to the creed of the applicant, 

he Christian is paid in full ; the manager's fellow-believer is not so lucky. A week or two 
ago there was some solemn fast, which all the children of the chosen were expected to ob. 
serve ; this, at least, was the manager’s expectation. ‘“ Well, Miss Rachel,” said he on the 
pay-day, “ there’s another night short this week —of course, you was not here on Tuesday— 
so | pays you for four.” Miss Rachel protested that she had attended the theatre on the 
solemn fast night, had danced in the ballet, and, appealing to a witness who was standing by, 
proved at once her own wickedness and the virtue cf her claim. The manager was natu- 
rally shocked at this punctilious discharge of duty on the part of the irreligious figurante, 
and “asa punishment” (such were his words, piously deducted the night’s met, A 
second Miss Rachel now tripped into the treasury, and, resolved to escape the rebuke ad- 
ministered to the first, aswell as animated by a hope of escaping the “ punishment” also, 
cried out, “ I did’nt come, Mr. L., I did’nt come — did I, Mr. Isaacs ?” —“ That ’s a good 
gal,” said the manager ; “ you have the interest of the theatre at heart, and are strict in your 
religious duty —as you ought to be, of course, when pieces are played that you ain’t wanted 
in. Here’s your money.” And the second Miss Rachel tripped out disappointedly with 


a dozen aveoe of silver, subject to the deduction of the extra nights salary as before! The 


profane figurante fared better than the religious one; for, though the reward of virtue and 
the ailabemnine of vice were identically the same (as they often are), ske had her night’s 
fun, instead of a solemn fast. 


A new Species or Crime.— Nobody in these days thinks of offering a reward for a new 
pleasure, the world being agreed upon the point, that money is best laid out in the purchase 
ef old ones, which, in spite of wear and tear, still answer extremely well. But it seems that 
the hope of reward has set the wits of an individual to work to discover a new crime —a 
discovery which would be highly interesting to legislators, in case there were the smallest 
chance of any one of the old ones ceasing to charm during the present century. But the 
anxiety to preserve to the catalogue all its variety undiminished, we confess to be prema- 
ture ; and it will be admitted, also, that the experiment just made is more ingenious than 
constitutional. For the benefit of those readers who are addicted to strolling in “ winding 
woodwalks green,” we may mention that the new crime consists in “ looking down” while 
walking in a country lane. It was thought advisable, however, to give this new offence the 
name of anold one, and its discoverer accordingly designated it sheep-stealing. We state this 
apes the authority of the assize news of the month, which brings us intelligence of the trial 
of a man who was detected by a sagacious guardian of property in the act of holding down 
his head as he walked by a hedge-side in open day-light! He was immediately taken up 
for sheep-stealing !— but a jury seldom consists exclusively of philosophers, and he was 
acquitted, They could not discover the force of the arguinent, that a man who holds his 
head down cannot be upright ; and a man who is not upright, may be capable of stealing 
asheep. They had never heard, perhaps, of the Irish case, in which a man was very nearly 
convicted of having stolen a cow, because (as the ingenious counsel observed), a “ calf” 
was found concealed in each of his boots when he was apprehended. They had even 


forgotten the excellent Irish song, in which contrarieties are so logically reconciled, one 
verse of which contains a case precisely in point; — 


“ For since a soft song you wo'nt sing us, 
For sheep-stealing you must be tried.” 


We once heard of a harsh sentence for turnip-stealing defended on the ground, that turnips 


naturally lead to legs of mutton ; there is in the present case the same connection betweem 
an eye which the owner does not turn up, and a lve sheep. 
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The experiment, however, although it failed, may succeed better in the shape of a 
warning. It may be useful to know, that a walking gentleman, who “ hangs his head ” (a 
species of semi-suicide), gives iu hint to the executioner to finish the work thus unconsci- 
ously begun ; and that the poet's “ leaden eye that loves the ground” will be better em- 
ployed in the neighbourhood of some assize-towns, in keeping a sharp look-out. The 
stroller may take a bird’s eye view if he will; but let him beware of a sheep’s eye, if he 
would not become the hero of a story like this, the motto of which is, “ much cry and little 
wool.” 


Tus Patent Hovust-nurninc Company.—lIt is a common remark among the million 
who are running about, century after century, in quest of magnificent sights, and “ imposing” 
spectacles, that there is very little fun in fires after all, because you never know when they 
are to break out. It is certainly a disadvantage attendant upon this species of amusement, 
that the fire-offices insist upon making it a matter of business, and often extinguish a pro- 
mising conflagration before the spectators at the windows on the other side of the way have 
found breath enough to exclaim, with a wish that is first cousin to the thought, “if it would 
only catch the timber-yard ! ” The public may, however, look forward to an addition to 
their “harmless stock ” of pleasures that will be attended with no such drawback. A com- 
pany has been formed for the purpose of enabling people to burn down their houses with 
the usual carelessness, without the inconvenience of falling through the floors ; a discovery 
having been made which will render it impossible for fire to destroy any floor, roof, or wall 
which this company takes under its patronage. Light it as you may, by design or accident, 
the company will not the less make light of your incendiarism, preventing your second floor 
from paying a sudden visit to your first, and your first from descending unceremoniously 
into your parlours. To prove what they mean to do in this respect, they announce by 
public advertisement an entirely new, grand, premeditated conflagration, which is to take 
place in the Clapham road in the course of the month, by which they will establish the fact, 
that a gentleman may burn down his dwelling and yet keep his footing, and that certain 
floors are amenable to the laws of separate maintenance. In other words, they pledge them- 
selves to set fire to a house (situated somewhere as above ), and invite that “monster in the 
human form,” in politer phrase, the British public, to attend and witness a spectacle as yet 
unparalleled in splendour and unrecorded in science. They do not, like the speculator we 
have elsewhere spoken of, pretend to discover a new species of felony; they only propose 
to legalise one which is already established: they volunteer the perpetration of the crime of 
arson according to law. They are to commit incendiarism by public advertisement, and 
respectfully request the “inhabitants of London and its vicinity” to become accessories 
after the fact. We have said, that there can be no drawback upon the pleasure which the 
public are promised in this exhibition of a house, filled with combustibles fitted for its 
destruction, and set on fire in the cause of science ; but the effect may be rather different as 
respects the inhabitants of the surrounding houses, The patentee of the protective secret 
may prevent the floors of his own house from “ mingling their beams,” as the poet says of 
the stars ; but his voice may have as little influence upon the flames as King Canute’s had 
upon the waves, if he should tell them that they are by no means to make experiments upon 
the floors of the family next door, but to consider themselves as his private property, and 
to confine themselves to the house. His science may begin, like charity, at home ; but, 
unlike charity, we cannot be sure that it will end there. However, we shall see — that will 
be some comfort. 


WurmsicaL ADVERTISEMENTS. — How shallow and short-sighted are they, who, having 
glanced over their daily “ folio of four pages,” three of which are filled with advertisements, 
throw it captiously down, with the remark that “ there is nothing init.” Supposing a news- 
paper to contain but one hundred advertisements, the chance is that we have about ninety- 
nine of those best of all good things said or written —the unpremeditated and unconscious 
ones. Qut of so many contributors, it is probable that some are wags by design, and it is 
impossible but that more are wags by mistake. There is surely something waggish in the 
large-lettered line which meets the eye almost every morning in the leading journals — 
“Joseph Hume’s Opinion of British Brandy.” It naturally occurs to the mind, that the ad- 
vertiser had taken the opinion of the member for Kilkenny on a point of cheapness, in favour 
of home-brandy compared with foreign ; and no doubt all England — excepting only the ad- 
vertiser, and “ Joseph Hume, chemist,” — labours under the impression that the Parlia- 
mentary economist 1s daily certifying to the enormous saving that will acrue from patron- 
ising the “ British ” — as the lover of music, who loved money as well, decided upon going 
to the English Opera, instead of the Italian, because it was cheapest. There is something 
slyly satirical in the “ anti-billious pill” paragraph, to which are appended the names of the 
whole bench of bishops, as acknowledged authorities and infallible judges upon a question 
of bile. Another medical advertisement figures occasionally in the papers, under a heading 
which presents to us an image eminently significant and essentially poetical, yet one whieh 
would never have entered into the imagination of any author but an advertiser. What form 
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of type less than large capitals could appropriately set forth a figure so imaginative as 
“INDIGESTION UNMASKED!” The idea of unmasking the common enemy, indi. 
gestion! Had Mr. George Robins been the proprietor of a patent medicine, could he haye 
achieved a more original flourish of the fancy * Again; a mere author would naturally 
enough, as a general rule, address himself to the particular class of persons whom he desired 
to interest ; but no author, unless he were also an advertiser, would have dreamed ot extend. 
ing the rule to the class of infants—as in the ee advertisement, “ Children 
cutting their teeth are respectfully informed,” &c. There is also a sarcastic commentar 
upon the English climate, far superior to ordinary jokes, about the summer setting in with 
its usual severity,in the advertisement which appears every day throughout the twelvemonth, 
and which commences —“ At this trying season of the year.” 


Benerir or Counset.— By the criminal returns which have just been issued, showing 
the number of persons committed for trial, or bailed for appearance during the year 1837, 
it appears that there is an increase of 2628 upon the preceding year, and almost as many 
upon the average of three preceding years. The total number of persons committed for 
trial or bailed, is 23,612: of these 8464 could neither read nor write, and 12,298 could only 
read and write imperfectly. Thus, upwards of 20,000 of these offenders may be said to 
have been deprived of almost all moral aids from education. There is one point of the re- 
port which should excite notice. Of 205 juvenile offenders, no less than 77 had under- 
gone, before trial, a longer imprisonment than that to which they were afterwards subjected 
by the Court. Surely it is possible to provide against an inconsistency and injustice like 
this. Imprisonment is imprisonment before or after trial; and the term of it, in some cases, 
might as well be dated from the day of committal for trial as from that of conviction. 

But if some are under existing regulations imprisoned too long, others find loopholes by 
which to escape with a shorter term than they merit, so that thus the scales of justice are 
balanced. We shall relate an instance of such an escape, which, as it is related to us, 
occurred recently at the Central Criminal Court. A learned Judge whose religious bias is 
notoriously strong, was presiding there in the trial of a man charged with stealing a 
“faggot.” The case was as clear as day: more than one witness had seen the prisoner 
enter certain premises and carry therefrom certain property that was not his own; but this 
was not enough for lawyers. They must of course bring forward a faggot, and call upon 
the witness to prove its identity. The faggot was unscrupulously identified ; upon which 
the learned Judge, while making his note of the circumstance, said (as he thought, to himself 
— but he has a habit occasionally of soliloquising in rather too loud a key), “ Why how 
can he swear that’s the same faggot — one faggot’s as much like another as one egg’s like 
another.” This was heard by Mr. C. P , the counsel for the prisoner, who was seated 
just below his Lordship ; he instantly started up, and recalling the witness, said, “ You have 
sworn that this is the same faggot you saw the prisoner take.” “ Yes.’ “ Why, how can 
you swear thatit’s the same? One faggot’s as much like another as one egg’s like another.” 
The learned Judge dropped his pen, and fixed his eyes expressively upon the counsel, 
“Mr. P.,” said his Lordship, in a very solemn tone, somewhat tremulous with emotion and 
awe — “Mr. P., I see the finger of God in this case. That very reflection, in the very 
form of words you employed, was passing through my mind at the moment it occurred to 
yours, I certainly shall not let this case go to the jury upon such evidence ;” and the case, 
as our informant saith, was stopped. Now, upon comparing the number of acquittals du- 
ring last year with those of the preceding years, in which the law extending counsel’s 
assistance to prisoners had not come into operation, it does not appear that that act has 
materially or at all lessened the number of convictions ; but here at least is an example of 


the benefit that a prisoner may derive from employing a counsel when being tried by a 
Judge who cannot keep his own. 





BOTANICAL NOTICES. 


Greulation of the Chara, —In the genus Chara, the stem is composed of a series of trans- 
parent tubes placed end to end, and round the joints formed by their union are whorls of 
similar but smaller tubes placed at certain degrees of inclination with the main axis. All 
these tubes are filled with fluid, throughout which are dispersed numerous green globules of 
vegetable matter. The inner surface of each tube is also studded with other green globules, 
which are arranged in continuous and parallel lines from one end of the tube to the other. 
The tubes are frequently a little twisted on their axis, so that these lines of fixed globules 


assume somewhat of spiral course. Under the microscope the free globules are observed to 
be in constant motion, passing in one direction along one side of the tubes, and returning in 
another direction along the opposite side ; and always maintaining a course precisely 
parallel to the lines of fixed globules, whether straight or spiral, as the case maybe. Various 
circumstances connected with this curious phenomenon have been carefully examined by 
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different observers, and are on record, Recently Mons. Dutrochet has been engaged in making 
a series of experiments for the purpose of ascertaning the effects produced upon the motions of 
the globules when the plant is subjected to the influence of certain stimuli, and the following 
are the chief results which he has obtained : —- When exposed to a temperature just above 
the freezing point, the velocity with which the globules move is very slow, and it gradually 
increases as the temperature is raised up to 18° or 19° cent. Beyond this every alteration 
in temperature tends at first to retard the velocity, and if it be sudden and exceed 25° it 
entirely suspends it for atime. It is, however, gradually restored, and becomes very rapid 
if the increased temperature be maintained. All velocity is destroyed by a depression of the 
temperature to the point of congelation on the one hand, and by its elevation to 45° on the 
other. Between these limits the velocity is generally greater the higher the temperature. 
When the electric current is passed through the tube, it produces a retardation in the 
velocity, from which, however, it soon recovers, and then maintains it original rate against 
the further continued action of the electricity. Hence it appears that the effects produced 
by electricity very closely resemble those which result from sudden alterations in temper- 
ature. Light appears to produce no direct effect upon the current. Mechanical irritations, 
such as compression by ligature, puncturing or cutting away the whorled tubes, produce a 
sudden retardation in the velocity of the current in the main tubes, from which it soon re- 
covers ; but a puncture or incision in any tube entirely puts a stop to all further motion in 
that tube. Weak solutions of potash, soda, lime, tartaric acid, salt, opium, alcohol, act with 
greater or less rapidity in destroying all motion. 

Pubescence of the Plane-tree. — M. Morren has made some curious remarks respecting 
the downy pubescence which coats the young leaves and branches of plane-trees. This 
down is formed of delicate-branched spicule, which, like the elementary organs, composing 
the epidermis and other parts of many plants, consists mainly of silica, and may conse- 
quently be likened to extremely minute glass needles. In the spring of the year, more 
especially, this down readily falls off, and being wafted about by the air, is rendered noxious 
to gardeners who may chance to be engaged in their occupations in the neighbourhood of 
these trees. Entering at the mouth and nostrils, these spicula insinuate themselves into 
the more delicate parts about the base of the respiratory organs, and produce considerable 
irritation and inflammation there. It seems advisable that these trees should never be 
planted in the neighbourhood of hospitals, or wherever invalids are in the habit of 
walking. 

Paper from the Bark of the Mulberry.— Paper of inferior qualities may be easily manu- 
factured from the fibrous parts of many plants, without the necessity of these being first 
converted into thread and made up into cloth. The bark of the mulberry might be very 
advantageously employed for this purpose, provided the fragments of epidermis, which tend 
to give ita dirty brownish tinge, could be readily separated from the fibre by some econo- 
mical process. Messrs. Gerard and Predaval have proposed a process which effects this 
object. They wash the materials with lime-water, and then dry them, previously to their 
passing through the mill. The epidermis is then readily separable from the alburnum and 
fibre by one process, and afterwards the fibre is easily detached by winnowing by the albur- 
num. The fibre is then bleached, and thus rendered fit for the direct manufacture of 
paper. 





REMARKABLE METEOR. 


On Saturday, the 17th of March, at about ten minutes before eleven, p.m. I observed a very 
brilliant meteor passing across the northern sky, in a direction descending obliquely from 
near the extreme star in the tail of the Bear, towards a point in the horizon nearly north. 

The are described was at least 30°; and, as the meteor was not seen till its full brilliancy 
had been attained, the whole course must have been 40° or more. The length of time 
occupied in moving 30°, was estimated at one second and a half. The magnitude of the 
meteor was apparently great ; its figure globular, with a tail or rai, the length of which was 
about twice the diameter of the globe. The globular part had a diameter estimated to be 
fully five minutes. 

The gas lamps on the road were dull compared to its glowing ‘brightness, which in my 
opinion equalled that of Jupiter in vividness, while the disk was very much larger. The 
colour of the light was white in the mass, but at one edge red, at the opposite deep blue or 
purple. Which of these colours preceded, ! cannot positively say, but I believe the red. It 
vanished about 30° above the horizon, and left a reddish sparkling trace. 

These observations made on the road, 200 or 300 yards from the palace at Kensington, 
on returning from the soirée, may perhaps be found useful in comparison with others which 
4 notice of the phenomena may elicit ; for it is difficult to suppose that a “ fire ball” of such 
size and brilliancy could pass wholly unnoticed by other persons, 

Joun PHILvirs. 








REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Mr. Wilkinson’s * Manners andl Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” js 
ene of those works to criticise which would require research and acquire- 
ment of a sort the most curious and particular, and at least equal to his own, 
“At the same time any commonly informed or liberally instructed reader may 
estimate its value. His laborious researches have greatly added to the stock 
of information respecting Egypt. No field of knowledge has been of late 
more diligently cultivated. Young and Champollion have made a vast 
opening for discovery, by not only assigning the meaning, but establishing 
the alphabetic character of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Others have de. 
voted themselves to explain the monuments of the manners, the pursuits, 
the arts of life of the Egyptians, — beyond the recorded annals of that nation 
or any other, and communicating them to the world by description and 
with the pencil. Mr. Wilkinson appears to be one of the most meritorious 
of the latter class. 

The asperity of literary disputes has shown itself even on this subject to 
which it might be supposed most alien, — but it has not reached Mr. Wil- 
kinson. He writes in a state of perfect charity with his rivals, whom he 
treats as a fellow-labouring brotherhood. His testimony to the merits of 
Champollion would well merit citation if our space admitted of it; and his 
commendations of Signor Rosellini are so unqualified and exalted, that we 
cannot help suspecting them of some exaggeration. 

The knowledge conveyed by such works as Mr. Wilkinson’s, is not alone 


curiously but philosophically historic. ‘ ‘The world” says a celebrated 
writer, “is old, but history is of yesterday.” Profane history may be said 
to begin with the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and even there doubtless 
much is invented or exaggerated. ‘The march of the great king’s vast force 
from Susa to Athens is accurate and unquestioned ; —but who can believe 
the accounts of his numbers, —or the prodigious circumstances by which 


those numbers are illustrated or attested, — even supposing him to have 


under his standard the army of an empire extending from the Thracian 
Bosphorus to the Ganges. 

The historic authority of the remains of science and art is a surer guide 
to the great objects of knowledge, viz., the progress and stages of human 
society and civilization. What formal chronology of ancient times can stand 
competition, as evidence, with the astronomical tables of observation sent 
by Calisthenes to Aristotle, from Babylon, and containing a series regularly 
kept during 1903 years? Passing over the assertion of Aristarchus of 
Samos, that the Chaldean sages held then that which is now known to be 
the true astronomy —the place of the sun in the centre of the planetary 
system — and relying only on those tables — how decisive the proof of 
Kastern antiquity and civilisation | 

The chief ancient authorities in writing, to which Mr. Wilkinson refers, 
are Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus,— with occasional reference to Homer; 
— whose testimony is sometimes more sure than that of either. 

Mr. Wilkinson seems disposed to give the palm of antiquity to Egypts 
over Chaldea, China, and India. He calls Egypt the oldest state of which 
we have any tangible and positive records.” We will not enter upon the 
question, ‘That civilisation which must have lone preceded the cutting of 
canals to drain marshes, and draw off the Nile — the building of Thebes, 
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Memphis, and the pyramids — the discovery of the art by which a human 
body is made to endure as long as the pyramid within which it is entombed, 
— is, in the absence of positive daéa, almost beyond the reach of limitation 
or comparison. 

This interesting work begins with the early state, the dynasties and the 
chronology of Egypt, down to Alexander’s conquest of the country; then 
treats of its physical character and productions — the classification and 
manners of the people; and ends with their knowledge and execution of the 
arts of life, useful or ornamental, in war or peace; their domestic economy, 
agriculture and rural sports ; their buildings; their naval architecture; their 
manufacture of various cloths, paper, and glass; their metallurgy; their 
extraordinary mechanical skill, as proved by the pyramids. 

Mr. Wilkinson maintains that Ethiopia is often used in Scripture and 
profane history for Upper Egypt, or the Thebaid; that the Delta was not 
formed by alluvial accumulation of deposit from the Nile; and that 
the river as well as the country was called Egypt (Asyurros), in Homer’s 
time—which would reconcile with his theéry the poet’s expression, that the 
distance from the Isle of Pharos to Egypt, — that is to the Nile, — was a 
day’s sail, 

‘We pass from Sesostris and Remeses to a remarkable era in modern 
European civilisation —the age of Louis XIV. Mr. James, distinguished as 
a writer of history and fiction, has published a first and second volume of 
“the Life and Times” of this monarch. ‘The author has brought his work 
down only to the year 1658, whilst France was still ruled by Mazarin, 
and Louis XIV. was a court cypher. It was not till the death of the 
Cardinal that Louis came on the stage. Mr. James is not likely to write 
any thing that is not able and interesting; but it strikes us that this work, 
by being less voluminous, would do more credit to his ability, and be more 
valuable and interesting to the reader. ‘There is too much of general 
politics, diplomacy and campaigning, drawn for the most part, from old 
and trite authorities, as the Memoirs of Brienne the father, La Porte, De 
Retz, Rochefoucault, Madame de Motteville, &c.; too little of manners, 
character, social morals, literature, science, and art. It is true Mr. James has 
not yet entered upon the great age: but the state of society and government 
which led to it; the intrigues and atrocities of the court of Louis XIIL; 
the intrigues of politics and gallantry in that of Anne of Austria; the whim- 
sical patriotism and burlesque civil war of “ the Fronde” — these, with the 
new lights thrown on the subject since the appearance of the celebrated 
work of Voltaire; would assuredly prove more interesting than affairs of 
state and feats of war reproduced with little novelty of fact or observation. 

Mr. Ward, the author of “ Tremaine,” has published a * Historical Essa 
on the real character of the Revolution of 1688.” It is characterised b 
the power and graces of thought and style, which have recommended the 
works of fiction by which that accomplished writer was already known. 
His essay is a revival and vindication of the old and, as we thought, 
exploded doctrine of non-resistance set forth by Sir Robert Filmer, and in 
the famous decree or anathema of the University of Oxford against civil 
liberty and human reason, —in the form of a review of the doctrines of 
Locke, and the opinions constitutional and historical, on the transactions, 
personages, and principles of the Revolution, expressed more particularly 
by Mr. Fox, Mr. Hallam, Sir James Mackintosh, and the anonymous 
writer of the continuation of the work of Mackintosh, which merely 

supplies the dénouement of the Revolution. We have not space to enter 
into the discussion — ably and elegantly as it is conducted by Mr. Ward. 
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But he takes up his adverse round on first principles, on one of which we 
i ithin narrow limits. : 

“cae Ward Guiles the constitutional legality of the right of resistance, 

Now the right of resistance is the very basis of the Revolution, or rather is 


identical ,withfit. Ly hen pa ret therefore, and the Peifonthe fie. 
aii me » ich legal se that great transaction, must ave con- 
secrated with the same sanctity of law and constitution the right of 
sistance. sraega 
Is this a disturbing principle in government ? eS 
We think it on the contrary a principle of stability, inculcating, and we 
had almost said insuring, the two best securities for peace and order — 
justice and moderation on the part of the governing power, — enlightened 
public reason and moderation on the part of the governed mass, 
We consider Mr. Ward’s review, or “ refutation” of Sir Jamey 


Mackintosh, in many respects both unjust and inconclusive, with reference ‘ 


to the views and reasonings of that eminent writer and most amiable man, 
He agrees much more frequently with the anonymous continuator, who is 
more directly adverse to him. The reason strikes us as obvious. Like 
two spectators of a play from opposite sides of the play-house, they arrived 
at the same judgment of the personages and the performance. The truth 
is, that the advance of knowledge and reason —of political science and 
religious liberality — the conquests made, in short, by ethical philosophy 
over deep-rooted prejudices, within the present century — have stripped the 
Revolution of 1688 of its factitious glory, and false lustre, and disenchanted 
the popular mind of the influences of party watchwords, personal, political 
and religious. 
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THE IRISH CHURCH. 


« We have tried already, and miserably felt, what ambition, worldly glory, and immoderate 
wealth can do. Were it such a desperate hazard to put to the venture the friendly yoke of a teach- 
ing and laborious ministry, — the pastorlike and apostolic imitation of meek and unlordly discipline, 
— the gentle and benevolent mediocrity of Church maintenance, without the ignoble hucksterage of 
piddling tithes?’’ Afilton. 


Tne annual revolution of parliamentary business brings round again the 
discussion of the question of the Church in Ireland, and reminds us that it 
may be not unuseful or inappropriate to devote a few of our pages to a suc- 
cinct view of the leading beauties or deformities (according as the reader’s 
judgment may pronounce them) of this unique ecclesiastical establishment. 

The subject ought to be an exciting one. It is through no flat and 
drowsy pastoral region, full of images of peace, and stirring only with the 
bustle of vulgar industry, that we are about to conduct the reader. ‘The 


shepherd’s calendar is as heavy reading as a common almanack. 


Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Is all that does their silly thoughts so busy keep. 


Who would not give all the eclogues that have ever been written, from 
Theocritus to Phillips, for a good tale of wonder or terror? When we 
enter upon the subject which we have proposed to ourselves, all the dreams 
of Arcadia vanish through the ivory porch. No more of Damon or Alexis! 
Adieu to the pastoral pipe, and the age that was termed golden, because 
men were yet ignorant of the yellow mischief! We pass, as it were, from 
flowery plains into bleak and inhospitable hills. Our way lies through 
“antres vast and deserts idle,” where perhaps Mammon will be discovered 
in his ‘shady delve.” We have to cross a chain of abuses, Alpine in 
variety, loftiness, and grandeur, the recesses of whose mountains will more 
often disclose the hold of the bandit chief upon the ambitious height, than 
the cot of the “ faithful herdsman” in the lowly valley. : 

Our English abuses, compared with those that disfigure corresponding in- 
stitutions in Ireland, are as the stunted creatures of modern zoology con- 
trasted with the mammoths and megatherions of the world before the flood. 
The Church of England is not without its defects and its corruptions; but 
confronted with the giant enormities in the Irish branch of that establish- 
ment, they show but as pigmies among Titans, or a party of Lilliputians in 
a circle of Brobdignags. | 

The position of the Irish Church is one that no other religious establish- 
ment, Christian or pagan, ever occupied, since the sborigtiat institution of 
priesthood. There “are two priesthoods in Ireland — the one Catholic, 
the other Protestant; the Protestant monopolising the emoluments, while 
the Catholic has nearly all the flock, the responsibility, and the labour. It 
iS certainly not to be denied, that the most important part of an established 
church has fallen to the priest’s share. It needs no wild flight of imagination, 


to —_— a Christian church without either lands or tithes; while, on the 
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other, hand, the notion of a church without a congregation — the idea of 
shepherds without sheep — is something so groteagnes that, did we not see 
the absurdity actually existing in Ireland, we s ould class it with the 
Laputan systems, or among the boldest freaks of Rabelais’ lawless fancy, 

n a country where everything was fancied to be topsy-turvy, where men 
walked upon their heads, trees grew with their roots in the clouds, and 
mountains stood upon their peaks and acute summits, there would be an 
exquisite propriety in an institution of this character. When the position 
of the inverted sugar-loaf shall be one of stable equilibrium, then will the 
state of a church like this be one of strength and security. The cone js 
only steady upon its broad base ; and public institutions, in like manner, 
alone firm in their places, when they cover the great mass of the penile 
with their wide and comprehensive usefulness, instead of existing for the 
doubtful benefit of the few, to the certain danger and discomfort of the 
many. But when, until within the last few years, did the Irish people enter 
into the thoughts, or affect the calculations of British statesmen ? They 
were merely—the nation! It is related that a company of Portuguese mer- 
chants offered to sell Queen Elizabeth certain territories on the eastern 
coast of Africa. The Queen’s law advisers raised a question as to the title 
of the company to convey any such possessions. ‘The merchants coolly 
declared that, “ they belonged — only to the natives.” ‘This is precisely the 
light in which the Irish are regarded to this day by the Tories. ‘The Irish 
are * only the natives!” 

Before we unlock the coffers of the Irish ecclesiastics, and lead the reader 
through the glittering hoards and money-bags of the “ House of Richesse,” 


Embost with massy gold of glorious gifte 
And with rich metal loaded every rifte, — 


let us dwell a little upon the “ miserable minority” that kneels at the 
state altars. This is the stumbling-block at the threshold. The objection 
to the Irish Church upon this ground is altogether independent of the 
question of its exchequer, whether that be princely as the fortune of 
Croesus, or slender as the income of the poorest of the Galilean fishermen, 
With heterodoxy to orthodoxy as ten to one, the most unassuming and 
frugal of church establishments would occupy an ugly and insecure position. 
The Scottish church is a cheap and modest one; yet we believe its solidity 
would be materially impaired, were it as hard to find a Presbyterian in 
Scotland, as to find a Church Protestant in Ireland. 

Let us, however, do the church in Ireland no injustice. Its members 
constitute no vulgar fraction of the population; — they are just a decimal 
of the people! the population of Ireland is, in round numbers, 8,000,000. 
‘The members of the Established Church are, in round numbers, 800,000. 
The proportions of Protestants to Catholics in the four ecclesiastical pro 
vinces, are nearly as follows: —In Armagh 1-4th, in Dublin 1-6th, m 
Cashel 1-20th, in Tuam, a still minuter fraction, only 1-24th. We find 
Catholics to Protestants as three to one, in the very province of Armagh, 
the only part of Ireland that ever presumed to style itself Protestant 
Protestant Ulster! It would be nearly as correct to say Episcopalian 
Scotland, or Protestant France. The members of the Establishment ate 
not even the largest protestant sect in this most protestant province. 

‘There are, in the province of Armagh, — 

Roman Catholics ~ - 1,955,123 
Presbyterians = - ee 638,073 
Church Protestants = “ 517,722 
Other Protestant Dissenters - 15,823 
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The Presbyterians outnumber the troops of the Church in Ulster by more 
than 120,000 souls. ‘The Catholics are nearly twice as numerous as all the 
Protestant denominations collectively. 

Now let us cast our eye rapidly over those dreary wastes, explored by the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction, where the genius of this ill-starred 
institution has committed the fellest ravages, and Protestantism has either 
altogether disappeared, or still lingers in infinitesimal and evanescent quanti- 
ties, represented, at best, by the tenants of a police barrack, — Oar 
shown forth in the solitary remnant of “dearly beloved Roger,” the parish 
clerk, —and not unfrequently reduced to the portly person of the incum- 
bent himself, — 


In whose gay red-lettered face 
We read good humour more than grace, — 


and whom Protestantism might address, as the lover does his mistress in the 
beautiful elegy of ‘Tibullus — “* Mea turba in solis locis !” 

A book has lately appeared, entitled the “ Beauties and Miseries of Ire- 
land.” The Commissioners of Public Instruction ought to have published 
their Report under that title. ‘They inform us, that there are upwards of 
800 Irish parishes in not one of which does the Protestant congregation 
exceed 50 individuals! ‘They tell us, also, that there are no fewer than 
151 parishes where Protestantism stands at zero! Not a single Church 
Protestant in 15] parishes ! 

It is like perfuming the violet, to think of heightening the attractions of 
a state of things so engaging; but we cannot avoid suggesting that it would 
be some slight improvement if these 151 livings were conferred upon a single 
incumbent, who would then personify the very genius of sinecures, and im- 
press the Christian world in the most lively manner with the beauty and 
excellence of the system of the Irish Church. ‘There would be no difficulty, 
we are confident, in finding a churchman to incur the pastoral responsibility ! 
There be men in the Irish Establishment, — holy men, — who, had they 
Peru for a benefice, would sigh for Mexico in commendam. Father Paul, 
in his excellent work upon Ecclesiastical Revenues, mentions a divine whom 
he heard say, “that he would make no scruple to hold three thousand abbeys 
or priories, if the king would give them him!” ‘The Irish Church contains 
many a divine of the same happy elasticity of conscience. We cannot resist 
the temptation of the following example :— | 

The venerable Charles Le Poer Trench is a personage whom St. Jerome, 
when he returned to earth, (Mr. Moore is our authority,) “ to see for once” — 


If really such odd things exist — 
- A regular six-fold pluralist, 


ought not to have reascended to the skies without obtaining a glimpse of. In 
the * Third Report on Ecclesiastical Revenue and Patronage in Ireland,” 
it is thus written: — 


“‘ Besides the benefice of Athenry, with cure, the incumbent (the Venerable 
Archdeacon Trench) holds the prebend of Falldown, without cure, in the county of 
Galway ;—also the prebend of Ballynoulter, without cure, in said county ; — also 
the united benefices of Dunleer, Moylary, Dysart, Kippock,; Drumcar, and’ Mo- 
nasterboice, with eure, in the county of Louth and diocese of Armagh ;+~also the 
Archdeaconry of the diocese of Ardagh, and the office of Vicar General. of the 
united dioceses of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, in the county of Galway.” 


We may safely assume that this “ venerable” gentleman would have “ no 
scruple” to hold any number of livings, how great soever. His title ought 
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j be, Tnctinibent General, not Vicar General. The revenue of Athenry; ij 

wat, is tppwards of 10002. per annum ; that of the mighty union in Armagh; 
upwards of 800/. The holy man resides in neither. Perhaps he feeds his 
shéep in’ Falldown ?' 'Falldown knows him not. Haply his pastoral cot is at 
Ballynoulter? Ballynoulter has never seen his reverend face. This prodigidus 
possessor of benefices, in all dioceses, and all provinces, — this portentous 
pluralist, :prebendary, rector, archdeacon, and vicar general, is resident in 
not one of his multitudinous preferments. We have only to add, that he is 
brother to Dr. Trench, Archbishop of Tuam, whose sanctity revolts from 
the support of the National Schools, and whose howl is the loudest against 
.the mutilation of the Bible, although that same sanctity has not restrained 
his right reverend hands from loading his relative with this scandalous 
amount of the public spoil. 

We spoke of abuses huge as mountains. Here, we may add, is one of 
the “ Hautes Alpes.” 

But is it only in the southern and western provinces, where the predoni- 
nance of catholicity is absolute and undisputed, that the sincere Protestant 
mourns over these melancholy evidences of his extinguished faith, and a 
spent and expiring church?” It is true, that the provinces of Cashel and 
‘Tuam are, as it were, the Zahara, or Great Desert, of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment; but northern solitudes are not_wanting ;— even Armagh, even 
Protestant Ulster, has its lone places. In the province of Armagh itself, there 
are one hundred and thirty-one parishes where the church never musters 
fifty followers of Luther; and twenty-nine of those utter wastes, where the 
parson is the congregation, and the congregation the parson. ‘The spectacle 
of these wildernesses, fertile to the parsons only, must needs have a potent 
influence in winning the homage of the Catholics to the Established 
Church! We believe we may say with Dryden, 

“More vacant livings would more converts make !” 


Such being the proportion of Protestantism to Catholicity in Ireland,— 
the members of the Establishment constituting so minute a fraction of the 
pulation, even in the regions most replete with orthodoxy, — that esta- 
lishment ought surely to be the meekest and most economical of churches. 
A lower morality than that of the New Testament would recommend the 
most studious parsimony, under circumstances so adverse to the establishment 
of the Protestant religion. This would be true, were Ireland the most 
flourishing country in the Christian world, instead of one of the most de- 
eve and indigent —a country where an opulent church resembles 4 
ingly palace towering among the huts of fishermen, or the table of Dives 
spread in the hovel cf Lazarus. , 
The following is the gross income of the Establishment, according to Lord 
Morpeth’s computation, in his masterly speech upon this subject, delivered in 
the session of 1835. The correctness of the estimate is, we believe, gene- 


rally admitted. At least, it has not been questioned, to our knowledge, by 
the Tories. 


Annual Revenue of continuing and suppressed Bishoprics 151,127 12:4 
Income from Glebe Lands - ‘ , § 92,000 0. 0) 


Income from Minister's Money “ ; 10,000 0 0 
Income from Ecclesiastical Tithe Composition - ° 531,781 14 
Income of Corporations A ggregate, Deans and Chapters, &c. 21,724 5 5 





Total ‘ “ 3 - £806,633, 12 * 


: To use round numbers, the spiritual instruction of 800,000 members of 
the Established Church in Ireland costs 800,0002, per annum, or one pound 
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sterling by;the head. Whether this rate of payment be reasonable or enor, 


mous,.can, of course, only be determined by comparison with the rates, q 
clerical remuneration in other known cases. | 
The following table exhibits the scale of ecclesiastical expenditure in the 


three establishments of Ireland, Scotland, and Belgium. 





Members of Es- Revenue of the Rate of Cost by 








tablished Church. Church. the Head. 

£ a & £6 a 
Ireland - 852,064 806,633 12 4 1 0 0 
Scotland - 1,600,000 969,000 0 O 0 $ 4 





Belgium - | 4,000,000 | 130,000 0 0 00 8 
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Thus the religious nurture of an Irish episcopalian costs the nation six 
times as much as that of a Scotch presbyterian, and more than twenty times 
as much as that of a Belgian catholic! Modest institution! Frugal esta- 
blishment! Observe how cheap a commodity is religious instruction in the 
two countries where the church is national— where extravagance would be 
no dishonesty. In the case where the nation is a Dissenter, and the charge 
of the Establishment is superadded to the unavoidable expense of the po- 
pular religion, we behold an outlay, compared to which the profusion of 
Nomentanus was strict economy. 

But to be sure it is heinous wrong to the Irish Church to compare it 
with that of Scotland! The Irish parsons are so proverbially the superiors of 
the Scotch in piety and usefulness; the Irish protestants are so notoriously 
better instructed than their Caledonian brethren! Who ever heard of 
sinecures in the Irish establishment, or the nuisance of a pluralist, or the 
abomination of non-residence ? If the excellencies of the Irish institution 
are to those of the Scotch as six to one, where is the injustice that the re- 
muneration of their respective priesthoods should be in the same proportion? 

Of course, however, in a church so eminently apostolic as the one in, ques- 
tion, —a church whose name is a synonyme with every excellence, that 
adorns the Christian character, —in such a church, whatever be its endow- 
ments, they are distributed according to the strictest rules of equity, and, in 
the most rigorous conformity with that plain moral, not to say religious doe- 
trine, — that reward should be measured by labour, and renumeration, b 
amount of service. Is this the case in the Church of Ireland? Exactty 
the reverse ! 

Reverting to the waste places, where we have already seen the decline and 
fall of Protestantism written in such broad characters, let us see whether the 
clerical revenues exhibit the same lamentable symptoms of depression. .A 
return is before us, moved for in 1835, which gives the amount of tithe 
composition for that vast assemblage of parishes in which there are either 
no Protestant inhabitants at all, or a population never exceeding fifty. 

The aggregate population of this fascinating group cannot Xceed 
16,000 souls. The receipts of the parsons amount to 96,4892. 2s. 8d. ! 
more than six pounds sterling by the head for each Protestant parishioner ! 

A list of seven benefices, or sixteen parishes, in the province of Tuam, 
presents us with the sad spectacle of only 729 Protestants to balance 40,000 
Catholics; while, on the other hand, to cheer the drooping spirits, we are 
treated to a peep into a treasury containing gold and silver to the amount 
of 4,1662. 5s. 102d. This revenue does not give six pounds per h ad for 
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each Protestant parishioner; but it yields upwards of five pounds; and 
whether this be enough, too little, or exorbitant, the public will be able to 
decide, when we add, on the faith of the Commissioners of Public Instryg. 
tion, that in each of these seven benefices, and sixteen parishes, “the incym. 
bent is non-resident, and performs no duty.” 

A document upon the subject of the Irish Church, published by the Re. 
form Association, and remarkable for the accuracy of its statements, fur. 
nishes a number of equally striking facts, illustrative of the utter contempt of 

rinciple in the distribution of the ecclesiastical revenues, thus rendered 
doubly odious by such wanton waste in their application. It is a judicious 
remark of Mr. Hallam, that ‘extravagance is the sting of taxation.” 

Fifty parishes contain the enormous number of 527 sons of the Church, 
actually more than a Protestant decemvirate in each. ‘The united revenues 
of these fifty parishes are 11,897/. Forty-two of the number are without a 
resident clergyman ! 

The entire diocese of Emly, with a total population of nearly 100,000 
souls, contains only 1,246 members of the Church as by law established, 
The united tithes of this pretty little diocese amount to 7,969 

Fight benefices in Cloyne yield their happy possessors 4,860/. per annum, 
For the spiritual tendance of what enormous congregations? ‘The eight 
benefices, clubbing their orthodoxy, make up no more than 173 episcopa- 
lians!! Here the pastoral remuneration is at the modest rate of 28/.a 
man!! Whether “the King’s daughter is all glorious within,” may be a 
question; but certainly “ her clothing is of wrought gold.” 

These facts may well suffice. Who would suppose that the ministers of 
a church, disfigured with abuses so enormous, traced their spiritual pedigree 
to more holy scriptural originals than Gehazi, Iscariot, or Simon Magus? 
For our part, we rise from the contemplation of these painful details, as if 
we had been accompanying the great and good Pantagruel to the court of 
Master Gaster, and had seen those Gastrolaters, whom it is written, that 
Rabelais’ virtuous hero “ very much detested.” 

* As for the Gastrolaters,” says the great father of satirical romance, “ they 
stuck close to one another in knots and gangs; some of them merry, 
wanton, and soft as so many milksops; others, lowering, grim, dogged, 
demure and crabbed ; all idle, mortal foes to business, spending half their 
time in eating, and the rest in sleeping, or doing nothing; a rent-charge 
and dead unnecessary weight upon the earth, as Hesiod says; afraid of 
offending or lessening their paunch.” And again, —“ They all owned 
Gaster for their supreme god, adored him as a god, offered him sacrifices, 
as to their omnipotent deity, owned no other god; served, loved, and 
honoured him above all things. Pantagruel compared them to the cyclops 
Polyphemus, whom Euripides brings in speaking thus, — I only sacrifice 
to myself, not to the gods, and to this belly of mine, the greatest of all the 
gods.” 

The victims commonly immolated by the Cyclops to the god of his own 
appetite point the application still closer to our Irish Gastrolaters. — Poly- 
phemus, like the pluralists, sacrificed his sheep ! 

In the foregoing table, exhibiting the revenues of this establishment, 
the reader will observe the large item of 151,127/. for the gorgeous 
article of Se rt The Church Temporalities Act reduced the numbet 
of Irish bishoprics to twelve ; but the question is, —why twelve ? When the 

‘whole episco yalian population of Ireland is but 800,000, less than that of 
the diocese of London alone? ‘To be sure there were twelve apostles; but 
then there were also four evangelists; and the latter number is nearer the 
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mark. The Irish Church, although bereft of ten of her mitred sons, ma 
still address her English sister in the triumphant strain of Niobe, when half 
her offspring have perished around her, — 


Miser mihi plura supersunt 
Quam tibi felici: post tot quoque funera vinco ! 


At the same time, the objection to the Irish hierarchy lies against their 
wealth rather than their numbers. Let there be as many prelates as there 
were apostles, provided some shadow of regard be paid to apostolical insti-~ 
tutions in fixing their stipends. A territory of nearly a million of English 
acres is somewhat an exorbitant domain for the bishops of a church, con- 
taining under 1,400 benefices, and only 800,000 members. 

But the permanent revenue of the Irish church affords an incomplete 
idea of the extent to which it operates as a public burthen. Although by 
many degrees the most opulent establishment in Christendom, it builds 
neither its churches nor its parsonages ; nor has it ever been prevailed upon 
to forego one flask of Burgundy for the sacred object of national education. 
According to a table prepared by Mr. Spring Rice, more than 930,0001. 
has been voted by Parliament, since the year 1800, for the two former 
objects; and the grants for Protestant education in the same interval have 
amounted to 1,378,369/. In addition to these grants, there are unrepaid 
loans for ecclesiastical purposes to the extent of 824,623/. Upon the whole, 
the Irish Protestant establishment (as it is pleasantly styled, because it has 
nearly altogether extinguished Protestantism,) has cost England — Pro- 
testant England !— upwards of two millions and a half of’ money within the’ 
last thirty-eight years. 

“ What stirs the Englishmen,” asks John Milton, sooner to rebellion, 
than violent and heavy hands upon their goods and purses?” It would seem 
that “the Englishmen” have changed their natures since the time of Milton. 
A pecuniary burthen, which they would scarcely tolerate for the real ad- 
vancement of the Protestant faith in their own island, they patiently submit 
to, in support of a system which has notoriously and palpably produced no 
other result but the extension of popery in Ireland. 

But we have not yet followed all the windings of Pactolus, or explored 
the inmost nooks of the cave of Mammon. 


Juvat novas accedere fontes ! 


Gold needs iron to defend it. The merchant commends his wealth to the 
iron safe: the parson his glittering care to the bayonet and the sabre. 
Justice protects herself; institutions that exist for national advantage, are 
sustained by national reverence and affection; but public wrong is only 
to be protected by armed force and terror; arich Protestant establishment 
in a poor Catholic country, rests, from moral necessity, upon the constable 
and the soldier. We are to add to the expense of the Church in Ireland no 
small part of the cost of the police and military establishments in that 
country. The chief occupation of the constabulary force in 1836 con- 
sisted in effecting the service of the writs of rebellion, of which so many 
issued in that litigious year, at the suit of the shepherds of the people. 
In 1835, the martial incumbent of a benefice in Limerick applied to the 
Government, to “ encamp a considerable force in a commanding and central 
situation,” to remain until the arrears of his tithes were collected. How 
strongly such a church reminds one of the picture drawn by Tacitus of the 
temple of Jerusalem. “ Templum in modum arcis ;” a church like a fortress ! 
I'he great historian adds, what applies likewise with admirable exactness to 
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the; Church,.in Ireland: ,, “ Previderant conditores, ex diversitate morum, 
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“1, Well might, the’ Tims. exclaim‘ There is too. much church in Ireland,” 
The precise nature of the grievance was never touched with greater nicety ; 
Ireland abonnds. in nothing but what she has as little want of as Newcastle 
has..of coals, or Venice of omnibuses. ‘The only English institution. the 
Tories vouchsafe to. the Irish people, is the only one to which the cireun- 
stances of Ireland offer a clear and insurmountable objection. ‘The only case 
in,which the,'Tories refuse to admit the popery of Ireland into their caley. 
lations, is the only case in which it cannot be overlooked without the height 
of absurdity and injustice. When municipal privileges are the question, we 
hear of nothing but the papists; when the debate is upon the Church, seven 
millions of papists are but as the dust in the balance. — Ireland is all. popish 
for one set of objects, and assumed to be all protestant for another. ‘There 
is “too much church” in Ireland, for the obvious reason, that were the 
millions protestants instead of papists, there would be church enough for 
all. ‘There is church enough in Jreland for the day, —should that day ever 
arrive, — when the Reformation shall be as triumphant as it is now prostrate, 
Before the advent of that day, the gilding must be peeled from the State 
altar, and the Establishment must cease to repose upon the precarious and 
profane supportofarms. Lron and gold are the nerves of war ;—where is it 
written that they are the sinews of religion? By other instruments was the 
kingdom of the Redeemer founded; by other instruments can we alone 
expect to consolidate and advance it. In vain are the doctrines of a church 
pure, its morality sound, and its liturgies eloquent and noble, if its fabric 
be not in some conformity to Christian principles. The lessons of peace 
are not to be read by the flashing of sabres, nor the precepts of temperance 
and humility by the sparkling of the goblet or the glitter of the precious 
metals. Christ is not to be worshipped at such fanes as the sons of this 
world raise to the fiend of money, the savoury devil of the flesh-pot, or the 
grim-visaged god of war. Let the temporal structure of the Church reflect 
the evangelic character of its creed. We have tried riches and pomp; we 
have tried force and terror : if the experiment have succeeded, let it be pro- 
secuted ; if it have miserably failed, in the name of peace and truth, let the 
system be changed: contract the cost,—chasten the magnificence. Let 
Protestantism smooth her wrinkled front, and array herself in the winning 
graces of Christianity. 

If the present Church Establishment in Ireland have subserved any one 
interest which a Christian church, or a state religion, ought to promote, do 
not reduce it an inch in the stature, or a farthing in the revenue. But what 
useful purpose has it answered, or does it answer? Upon which of the 
grounds that have influenced states in adopting, endowing, and establishing 
the priesthoods of particular persuasions, can the Church in Ireland be 
defended? Has it educated; has it pacified; has it diffused morality; has 
it confirmed loyalty; has it advanced the religion which it was sent, as a 
Missionary, to teach by its sermons, and instil by its example ? Notorianny 
it has performed not one of these civil duties, nor fulfilled one of these hig 
and holy functions. To education it has ever been the inveterate and plighted 
foe. As the owl dreads the coming of the day, and the tiger the clearing of 
the jungle, so have the Irish parsons dreaded and detested the enlightenment 
of the people. No system of education approved by popular opinion, or 
adapted to the feelings and circumstances of the country, has ever obtained 
their holy countenance. But perhaps the patrons of ignorance have been 
the promoters of tranquillity. Let every page of Irish church history 
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Jet the statute-book answer, loaded with satiguiary” tithe billé, 


under a hundred titles of severity and oppression. Answer Nev ) ‘ 
and: Garrickshock ; answer Ratheormack,' Inniscarra, ‘Shahdraum Je the 
Court of Exchequer answer, with its thousand files luden with the parchment 
engines of a vindictive, grinding, and maddening litigation.’ Well, but the 
sons of ‘darkness, and the oppressors of the poor, have been usefal allies to 
Gevernment. ‘The Irish clergy have been moral evils, but’ political bless- 
ings! Preposterous enough ; but let us waive the absurdity, and see whether 
this plea will avail them better. ‘The alliance of the Church with the State 
ean alone be a connection serviceable to the latter, when the Church is 
identified with the nation, and exists, as Mr. Hallam well expresses it, “in 
the people, with the people, and for the people.” A clergy possessed of no 

pular influence can exercise no salutary political power, or promote any 
honest political interest. ‘The Church ofa faction can serve the Government 
of a faction only. A popular administration it will always resist, and a party 
administration it will be sure to render doubly odious. A just government 
must necessarily brave its enmity; a government of the opposite character 
will as certainly espouse it, and, espousing it, contract an additional load of 
public hatred. 

It only remains then to see whether the foes of knowledge, the disturbers 
of peace, and the opponents of all government not intolerant in its spirit, 
and unpopular its character, have atoned for all these crimes and mis- 
demeanors by their vast and inestimable services in the cause of religion, and 
the advancement of the Reformation, What are the facts ? What was the 
proportion of Protestants to Catholics in Ireland in 1776? What was it in 
1822? What was it in 1834, or is it in 18388? The anwers are these :— 
In 1766 the Protestants were one third of the population ; in 1822, they were 
reduced to one seventh ; in 1834, the Commissioners of Public Instruction, 
after research infinite, ascertained their numbers to have dwindled, under 
the malignant influence of the Establishment, to a miserable tenth. Say 
now, shall this system be persisted in? Shall the abuses continue to 
prosper that have so utterly defeated the great end of the Institution ? 


Ye barren weeds, that lift your heads so high, 
While better plants for want of nurture die, 
Think you to flourish always, and so wide 

To shoot the branches of your fruitless pride ? 
If plants be cropt because their fruits are small, 
Think you to thrive, who bear no fruits at all ? 


Archbishop Laud was of opinion that ‘ as the Irish were easily tickled” 
out of their money, it was an equally easy undertaking to “tickle” them out 
of their religion, Strafford differed with Laud upon this point, and. that 
despotic but sagacious ruler was in the right. The Irish were proof then, 
and have been proof ever since, against all episcopal titillation. _“ This 
course alone,” said Strafford, in the letter to which we allude, “ will, never 
bring them to church, being rather an engine to drain money out, of their 
pockets, than to raise a right belief in their hearts.” * Np a 

There is but one way to “ tickle” the Irish out of their religion, sup- 
posing that to be the great end of our policy in Ireland. We must,present 
our English protestantism in a more attractive form than in the shape, ofa 
gorgeous church supported by a standing army. As Error never looks §9 
like “Truth as when it is the mark of proscription, and the subject of penalty, 
so ‘Truth never looks so like Error as when secular pomp, attends . PkOr 
gresses and a grim soldiery throngs the gates of her temples. ig old 


* Life of the Earl of Strafford. — British Statesmen, Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 11. p. 318. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited by J. G. Locxwarr, Esq, 
Seven Volumes, 8vo. Edinburgh: 1837-8. 


REGARDED as a composition, this biography, now brought to a close, is not 
exempt from those blemishes of style and construction which injure most of 
the writings by the same author; and are the more remarkable from Mr, 
Lockhart’s reputed scholarship and station in critical literature. But faults 
of this nature are trivial and unimportant when compared with the high 
merits of simple yet powerful narrative, manly feeling, and clear judgment, 
which characterise the volumes before us, and render them worthy of the 
great man to whose brilliant fortunes and sorrowful reverses they are 
devoted. In the preface to the seventh, and concluding volume, Mr. 
Lockhart raises the question as to the rank which the author of “ Marmion” 
and * Ivanhoe” will hold “in the estimation of future ages.” And though 
the time has not arrived when that question can receive a final answer, it 
may yet be ours’ to] examine the monuments he has left behind, and con- 
jecture how far they are likely to be removed from the proud sites on which 
they are now placed. Before we come to an investigation of the genius, we 
shall first, however, cast a rapid glance over the life, of this illustrious 
writer. 

An author of the present day has said, that all of us have two lives — the 
outer and the inner life — the life of events, and the life of feeling, opinion, 
and thought. In the port, both existences are blended: his studies are the 
eras of hisdestiny. Books are his actions —his literary triumphs his events, 
It is with this understanding that the biographies of authors should be read 


_ and written ; and if conceived in a fitting spirit, and studied by a thoughtful 


mind, we should have no reason to reiterate the trite maxim, that the lives 
of students are devoid of incident, and that the career of intellectual glory 
furnishes no matter for the chronicler. Full, indeed, of stirring, progressive, 
and varied interest is this biography of the most prolific of modern authors; 
the tale moves on like a tragedy of real life, such tragedies as Shakspeare 
and ‘Lruth record, complicated and comprehensive, woven of strange 
humours, and subtle contrasts; — cloud and sunshine in rapid alternation, 
till at last, (including a whole career of greatness) — after struggle and suc- 
cess, and exultant splendour and sanguine hope, come the solemn close and 
the melancholy and time-worn moral of the Greek — Count no man happy ° 
till after death!” Like him of Colonos, who, unconscious of its predestined 
application, so often insists upon that mournful maxim, was in some respects 
the career of Scott. Like Sophocles, the gods gave him their choicest gifts 
—— strength of form, cheerfulness of temper, an honoured and peaceful life. 
Like Sophocles, he escaped the doom of genius, the envy that is almost its 
invariable consequence and curse. His sun was pursued by no shadow— 
the admiration he excited was akin to love; and Satire itself spared his 
social and endearing name. Like Sophocles, his sorrows and reverses were 
reserved for the closing day, and the light which nations had hailed and hal- 


lowed went down amidst gloomy clouds, which no man who saw its me 
ridian could have ventured to foretell. 


“ And, oh, the heavy change, now thou art gone! 

* Now thou art gone, and never must return. 

“ Thee, shepherd, thee, the woods and desert caves 

“ With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’erspread, 
“ And all their echoes mourn !” 
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It is easy to note (since fortunately he himself has bequeathed to us the 
memoir of his earlier years,) the first influences that were exercised over the 
mind and imagination of Walter Scott: — influences analagous to those whith 
developed the poetic faculty in Burns :— influences, indeed, for all ts 
perhaps the most potent and the most common, — the tales and ads 
that made the amusement of the nursery, —eagerly listened to— laboriously 
got by heart—their rhythm lingering in the ear, their animation fixed in the 
remembrance, and unconsciously pervading and vivifying the mass of all 
later acquisitions: so that Scott, in calling “the wonderful and the terrible 
the common taste of children,” might well add, in his sober manhood, “a 
taste in which I have remained a child even unto this day.” * 

Contrary to the vulgar notion, eminent men have rarely been dunces as 
children, and Scott rather indignantly refutes the anecdote that fastens 
that character upon his own early years.+ But the boyhood of eminent men, 
especially poets, has usually been marked by desultory habits; and self-oc- 
cupation, unseen and unconjectured, earns for them the character of indo- 
lence. For their imagination, not yet fixed to definite objects, bewilders 
and distracts their attention; and if of vigorous and hardy frames, they 
have in them a superfluity of spirits and life which is little compatible with 
the dull confinement to hard forms and dingy reading desks. ‘To this very 
habit of mind (a proof of its activity) Scott owed much of the general 
and discursive reading that he acquired in childhood; while quick, eager, 
and susceptible of praise, he nevertheless probably gleaned as much erudition 
as the grammar school of Edinburgh could have dispensed to any more 
diligent alumnus: and, if not what is called an elegant, still less a critical 
scholar, he seems early to have obtained no inconsiderable familiarity with 
the Latin literature. Then came the happier and the freer time, “ in 
the small house{, in the large garden extending down to the ‘Tweed ;” — 
then those luxurious intervals between Persius and ‘Tacitus, filled up with 
“books of history or poetry, or voyages and travels, not forgetting the 
usual, or rather ten times the usual quantity of fairy tales, eastern stories, 
romances, &c. §,” enchanted labyrinths without a guide! then Shakspeare 
first discovered (happy boy!) at an age when Shakspeare could be ap- 
preciated, understood, — read “ with rapture” and in stealth “by the light 
of a fire in his aunt’s apartment, till the bustle of the family rising from 
supper warned him it was time to creep back to bed.” || ‘Then Ossian with its 
sonorous platitudes, — dull work to him who was fresh from Shakspeare !— 
then, the wild and golden Fairy-land of Spencer ;— and at last, that book 
which seems to have been the culminating influence, the virginal flower in 
the laboratory of the'young alchemist—‘ Percy’s Reliquesof Ancient Poetry.’ 
“It was,” says Scott, “beneath a huge Platanus tree, in the ruins of what 
had been intended for an old-fashioned arbour, that I read these volumes 
for the first time ! ? ° * ° ad * 

Nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, or with half the enthu- 
siasm.” About the same time (what a year of acquisitions, — of associations!) 
to Shakspeare, Spencer, Percy, were added Richardson, Mackenzie, Field- 
ing, Smollet, and then, — for here was the concomitant and exciting inspir- 
ation which breathed the native into the stores of the acquired poetry, —then, 
for the first time, could the boy of thirteen “trace distinctly the awaking' of 
that delightful feeling for the beauties of natural objects. ‘The neighbour- 


° Lockhart’s Scott, vol. i. p- 26. + Ibid. vote, p. 29. 
t Miss Janet Scott’s, his aunt’s, yol. i. p. 34. 
§ Ibid. vol. i. p. 35. Ibid. p. 36. q Ibid, p. 38. 
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hood: of Kelso, the most beautiful if not the most romantic village in Seots 
land, is eminently calculated to awaken these ideas. The meeting of two 
superb rivers, .. the Tweed and the Teviot, both renowned in song, the 
ruins of an ancient abbey, the more distant vestiges of Roxburgh castle, the 
modern mansion of Fleurs, so situated as to combine the ideas of ancient 
baronial grandeur with those of modern taste, are, in themselves, objects of 
the first class: From this time the love of natural beauty, more especially 
when connected with ancient ruins, or remains of our fathers’ piety and 
splendour, became to me an insatiable passion.” Who shall say there ising 


incident, no event in that era of life! peaceful though it seem? Who shall 


years in the life of a hero or a statesman? But now came a wilful and per. 
verse loss of treasures within his grasp, to counterbalance the gems: that 
had already enriched the young Aladdin. He was recalled to Edinburgh, 
placed in the Humanity class, under Mr. Hill, and the first Greek class 
taught by Mr. Dalzell; the last “an admirable scholar and deeply inte- 
rested in the progress of his students.” But Scott recoiled at the Greek, 
set his heart against it, refused all aid to master its difficulties, horrified the 
professor with a theme to prove Ariosto better than Homer, and, finally, 
returned to Kelso, and forgot the very letters of the Greek alphabet. 

We know not anything in the intellectual history of Scott more to be 
regretted that this stubborn refusal to enter into that chamber in the magic 
palace of literature, in which the sublimest relics of genius and antiquity 
are stored. ‘The examination of those august and venerable witnesses of 
a former world might have served to enrich the eager mind of the destined 
poet with such inspirations as might have supplied all the deficiencies which 
are now to be recognised in his greatest achievements. For the character 
of the Greek, but especially of the Athenian, literature, is precisely of that 
nature which is most serviceable in elevating the conceptions of a romantic 
and prodigal fancy. The Athenian writers themselves are not distinguished 
by fancy, though not devoid of it. But it is their main and essential cha- 
racter to draw their most wonderful fascinations from the very loftiest 
regions of art. ‘Their poetry speaks not to the sentiment but to the master 
passions; while their eloquence addresses itself to our most intellectual 
faculties. ‘The Passions and the Intellect —these are the sources from which 
the poetry and the prose of the Athenians take their everlasting course. ‘To 


original as Scott; but to have been embued with the Greek would have 
served to concentrate his fervid imagination upon the highest objects, and 
filled a mind naturally penetrating and observant with grand conceptions, 
and the divine ambition to penetrate into the deep and pure recesses of 
emotion. 

A smattering of mathematics, and an attendance at lectures on ethics, 
moral philosophy, history, and the civil and municipal law, completed the 
novitiate of Scott, before he entered on his apprenticeship to his’ father. 
Im these studies, to which the proud and high-spirited youth devoted him- 
self with some zeal, and with honourable motives, Scott found advantages 
which are easily discernible in the most charming of his fictions. It'is’a 
mistake to suppose that practical knowledge of whatever description, oper- 
ai¢s as an antidote to poetry. Wherever the divine faculty is strong, all 
stores tend to nourish it, none to neutralise; and from “the dry and barren 
wilderness of forms and conveyances,” Scott has contrived to force a thow- 
sand flowers of humour and fancy, which diversify the glorious garden of 
his fictions, Still the master instinct stirred restlessly within hij :R ce 

y within him; Roman 


say that it is not as rich in stirring and universal interest, as the stormiest 


copy the Greek would have been an impossible labour to one so thoroughly | 
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could not: be dislodged from his mind, and he “soon: strove \té imitate 
whatihe so igreatly admired. His efforts, however, were in the mannerof 
tlie tale-teller, not the bard: he formed 'a compact ‘with’ his.friend, John 
Jeving; that.each should compose a romance for the other's: amusement ; 
these legends they rehearsed to each other in the most solitary — about 
Arthur's seat and Salisbury crags, and two or three years were devoted: to 
this: singular pastime. Meanwhile, French, Italian, and general history, 
combined with some study of geography and fortification, (the last the 
fountain whence were conjured up the shadows of the Bellendens and the 
" Dalgetties,) were added to the previous acquisitions of the apprentice, Ill 
ness but served to sharpen the taste for knowledge — health to brace the 
love of adventure and the passion for nature. But (and here let the young 
poetaster take heed) all the while, this strange, wayward, imaginative, selt- 
educating boy was not solitary and unsocial. Solitude often serves to ripen 
the poetical taste, but companionship, observation, knowledge of mankind, 
are necessary to the mastery of the poetical art. At the age of seventeen, 
young Scott began to “take his ground in society ;’’ he attended literary 
associations—he formed acquaintance with youths more profoundly in- 
structed than himself, and he found his natural enthusiasm not incompatible 
with “a ready wit, and a perception that soon ripened into tact and obser- 
vation of character.” 

The apprenticeship closed, Scott applied himself to the bar, and for three 
years he laboured with “stern, steady, and undeviating industry.” He did 
not, however, suffer these arid pursuits to exclude him from the world; the 
several studies of books and men went on together. 

It is clear that at this period Scott was laying the foundations for the 
fair name and high repute he afterwards established. ‘The moral qualities 
of a man’s nature develop themselves much earlier than the intellectual. 
Long before our companions are sensible of the genius within us, our cha- 
racter becomes known to them, and obtains for us their ridicule or respect. 
James Ballantyne* observes, ‘that even at this time was conspicuously 
visible the remarkable ascendancy which Scott never failed to exhibit among 
his young companions.” And Mr. Lockhart gives an affecting instance of 
his warmth of heart, his generosity of affection, and his calm judgment at 
this early age.+ But for the perseverance, which, contrary to his former 
habits and perpetual tastes, Scott now devoted to his legal studies, there was 
a deep and touching cause. Young, well-formed (save the single blemish 
of his lameness), with features, which must indeed always have been irregu- - 
lar yet, relieved and elevated by expressive eyes — teeth “of the most per- 
fect regularity and whiteness” —a smile “always delightful” — and “a 
noble expanse of brow,” Scott became at this time animated with the wish 
to please. The carelessness of dress, natural to boy-students, was laid aside ; 
“he set up for a squire of Dames;” and in the Greyfriars’ church-yard, 
formed a chance acquaintance with a lady superior to himself in connections 
and fortune. ‘The course of true love never does run smooth;’ high- 
minded scruples on the part of the elder Scott interfered to oppose, but did 
not check, the growing passion. It was continued for years: it was disap- 
pointed at last by the lady’s marriage with another. But whether to distract 
his thoughts, or whether in the ambition to elevate his fortunes, this ill-fated 
attachment served to nerve the mind of the lover in the pursuit of his:labo- 
rious profession, and is another, among a thousand instances, that love, in a 
nature that is pure and high, does not enervate, but strengthen, the cha- 





* See vol. i, p. 156." + Ibid, p. 158. 
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racter, and forms one of the great eras in our intellectual and moral ad: 
vancement. 

In 1792, Scott, with his friend Clerk, began his regular attendance at the 
Parliament House: his business not perhaps deficient — his profits miser. 
ably small. He revived his enchanting powers of tale-telling, which 
were little less attractive to his legal companions than they had been to his 
schoolboy friend; but the one who seems at this period most to have exer. 
cised an influence over Scott’s mind, was the accomplished William Erskine, 
“a monitor (to use Mr. Lockhart’s words) who, entering most warmly into 
his taste for national lore, in the bold and picturesque style of the original 
English school, was constantly urging the advantages to be derived from 
combining with its varied and masculine breadth of delineation, such atten- 
tion to the minor graces of arrangement and diction, as might conciliate the 
fastidiousness of modern taste.” About this time, Scott contracted an 
affection for German romance, in the study of which Erskine was a useful 
and graceful guide. Various excursions among the picturesque scenery of 
Scotland, alternated these literary and legal labours, until at last, the vein 
destined to produce such wealth threw out some indication of its ore, ina 
translation of Biirger’s “ Lenore.” In 1796, this was published, with a 
translation of “The Wild Huntsman,” by the same author. Nor is it with- 
out interest, that the very year in which Burns died, the genius of his great 
countryman first broke forth in these bold and prophetic effusions. In 1797, 
the ardour of his temper found some vent in the formation of a corps of 
volunteer cavalry, of which he was appointed quarter-master ; and at this 
time he became acquainted with Charlotte Carpenter, whom he afterwards 
married. His letter to his mother, announcing his attachment to this young 
lady, is curiously sober in its tone, and much of the Scotchman’s prudence 
seems to regulate the fervour of the poet. Nor are, perhaps, the epistles of 
the young lady herself indicative of a very sensitive disposition, or a very 
elevated order of affection. Still, however, there is in them a naiveté, a 
light-hearted and womanly fascination of tone, which, combined with great 
personal beauty, might easily charm a young poet, seeing every thing with 
the idealising eyes of genius. ‘The marriage took place after some delay; 
Scott hired a pretty cottage on the Esk, six miles from Edinburgh, and 
amidst “ the delicious solitudes” that surrounded his home, were written 
“those pieces which laid the imperishable foundation of all his fame.” 

It is, indeed, at this period that we may consider the education and 
training of his mind matured; it became the season for the harvest. He 
had acquired, if not great learning, a wide range of that information which 
is most useful to a poet. His imagination warmed by the light of many of 
the greatest masters of the art, received ample fuel from the resources of 
various studies, in various languages, over which an active mind had 
brooded, and which a felicitous memory retained. His circumstances 
were precisely those most favourable to literary ambition: A happy home 
from which the first illusions of love had not departed; a fair landscape, 
copgenial, in its features, to his earliest associations; a profession that though 
it cherished habits of activity and diligence, did not engross his time or mo- 
nopolise his genius; a rank of life which, while it assured bim of ease and 
afforded him the collision of cultivated minds, was yet so far equivocal and 
uncertain, that one so high-spirited and sanguine could not but desire to 
dignify and exalt it. All things conspired to ripen and produce the fruit 
which had long silently pushed forth its blossoms from a genial and not 
neglected soil. At this era were composed the Translation of Goethe's 
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‘‘ Goetz von Berlichingen of the Iron Hand,”—* The House of Aspen,” 
« Glenfinlas,”—*“ The Eve of St. John,” &Xc. 

Goethe has observed that in all biographies of eminent men we recognise 
the influence which other men, less eminent, have exercised over their spi- 
ritual career. So it was with Scott: Erskine, Monk Lewis, Heber, Jehia 
Leyden — each of these names is a landmark in the progress of the great 
poet. During the years 1800 and 1801, the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Borders,’ to which the erudition of the two last-mentioned students afforded 
no small aid, occupied Scott’s intervals of leisure; meanwhile, by the office 
of sheriff depute of Selkirkshire, the author’s income had been increased by 
3002 a year. ‘The cottage at Lasswade was improved, and the phaton of 
the sheriff depute “ was the first four-wheeled carriage that ever penetrated 
into Liddesdale.” Singularly enough with the eras in Scott’s literary career 
are interwoven those of his pecuniary fortunes. As he grew more independ- 
ent of his profession, his ambition in letters also became more daring. From 
the cottage at Lasswade he migrated to the demesnes of Ashestiel, which 
his most delightful poems have made haunted ground. His income, inde- 
pendent of bar practice and literary profits, now amounted to about 100042. 
a year; a competent fortune for a Scottish gentleman, ‘ ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” broke upon the public, and, as Mr. Lockhart observes, “ its 
success at once decided that literature should form the main business of 
Scott’s life.” 

But that peculiar prudence which characterised this wild lover of 
romance, and which yet did not suffice to save him from the dark reverses 
which usually await only the most rash, did not now forsake him even in 
the midst of the brilliant prospects that opened on him with the success of 
the Lay.‘ Determined that literature should be his staff, not’ his crutch,” 
he exerted himself amongst his friends to secure the emoluments of a clerk- 
ship in the supreme court at Edinburgh, while his natural tendency to 
speculation found a vent in what at that time must have appeared a very 
advantageous investment, viz. his partnership with Ballantyne the printer. 
It cannot be denied that this connection is the dim spot upon a character 
that possessed so much of genial and generous splendour. ‘The primary 
motives that led to it were, by Mr. Lockhart’s account, not amiable. ‘This 
was one of the instances in which Scott suffered his resentments, which 
seem in every case to have been deep and fervid, to conquer his judgment. 
An anger that was pushed to vindictiveness against the house of Constable, 
and his resentment at a disparaging article on “ Marmion” in Constable's 
journal, the Edinburgh Review, led him to raise up rivals against both the 
house and the journal. In the first design began his connection with the 
Ballantynes* ; in the second was the origin of the Quarterly Review. We 
grant that for the mystery which he drew around his partnership in 
trade there was some extenuation in the pride of profession. But if 
too proud to own the partnership, he should have been too proud to 
have stooped to the disingenuousness entailed on its contract. And 
far more than the mystery itself, we disapprove of the covetousness of 
gain, the artifices to recommend, on false pretences of generous patronage 
and friendly zeal, to his unsuspicious brethren, the very establishment 
which was the mill to his own grist. But whatever these errors (and 
happy he who has committed no greater !), which were probably obscured 
to Scott himself by the mists and fogs which not only hot resentment but 





* « Begun in the short-sighted heat of pique — matured, I cannot add, with composed observ~ 
ation Or rational forecast.”” — Lockhart’s Scott, vol. ii. p 223. 
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pecuniary speculation usually throws around all its agencies and agents — 
they were darkly punished at the close. 

And now the progress of the poet became one triumphal march. He burst 
at once into the most extensive fame. Success crowded on success. As 
if to reverse her usual injustice to poets, l’ortune was no less bountiful than 
Glory. Living at a distance from the fierce jealousies of London, he esca 
even the persecutions of envy. Scotland, still cherishing remorse for the 
trials and death of Burns, suffered not a single thorn in the chaplets she 
heaped upon his successor. Almost alone amongst the sons of genius, he 
was famous and yet not maligned. 

At last rose the portentous star of Byron. He profited by the very 
ardour for poetry which Scott had created, and led the popular taste at once 
into paths dark indeed, but full of interest and enchantment, from which 
Scott never could induce it to return. But as the old mine gave 
symptoms of exhaustion, the new mine, ten times more affluent, at least in 
the precious metals, was discovered ; and just as in “ Rokeby” and “ Trier- 
main” the Genius of the Ring seemed to flag in its powers, came the more 
potent Genius of the Lamp, in the shape of “ Waverley.” Each of the 
rapid successors of this admirable, but perhaps overrated, fiction (for cer- 
tainly it evinces no powers equal to those put forth in “Ivanhoe” and 
* Quentin Durward” —in “ Old Mortality” and the “ Bride of Lam- _ 
mermoor,”) continued to swell alike the fame and the fortunes of the au- 
thor. ‘Io embarrassments and anxieties, it is true, he was exposed by his 
commercial speculations; but they seemed only those of a man whose 
resources were boundless, and whose good fortune never failed him. ‘The 
stately pile of Abbotsford was begun—the shrievalty was to be exchanged 
for a barony of the Exchequer — the proud man’s heart took in a wider 
scope. If sickness came, however sharp its visitation, — the very wonder 
it excited proved the rarity of its visits. Of herculean frame and hardy 
habits— not for Scott were the jaded nerves — the broken spirits — 
the shattered health—so often the gloomy curse of those who “ o’er 
inform the tenement of clay” — years but ripened his prosperity; yet 
in manhood came all that should accompany old age: — “ honour, faith, 
obedience, troops of friends.” His children grew up fair and strong, intel- 
ligent and affectionate, even the womanly foibles of the wife whom he loved 
were perhaps but sources of gratification, and made the station and the 
wealth, and the princely hospitality, and the feudal mansion, the more 
meen to him from the pleasure they gave to the partner of his youth. 

’rinces wooed his companionship — the very peasant was familiar with his 
name — his own glory had become an atmosphere, from which, change the 
scene as he would, he could not depart. ‘The genius of Scott was a very 
part of the civilisation of his age. A new ambition opened to him: already 
antiquary and critic, poet and novelist; to these laurels he proposed to add 
those of the historian. ‘The renown of one whose gorgeous and marvellous 
career eclipsed even the wonders of his own invention, attracted his vivid 
fancy. He resolved upon the “ Life of Napoleon.” 

Thus fair the sky, and wide the prospects, when the bolt fell! The 
commercial houses in which he had committed his fortune and embarked 
his all,—the mighty resources of a wealth that seemed daily to overflow,— 
sunk in one crash, and with thei fell the lord of Abbotsford. Then all the 
fierce evils of life hitherto kept aloof, as if by the spell of the magician, 
broke upon him in rapid malignity. His wife became ill,—declined; his 
favourite grandson pined under a fatal disease; his own health gave ways 
and ominous sigus and warnings of its predestined ruin came to terrify the 
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giant intellect, that did not, in effect, long survive the fortunes of which it 
had been the Titan piler. The state and pomp of Abbotsford vanished, 
He who had been so dieted on ‘the admiration, became ‘the pity, of 
the world. Death darkened round his hearth; his wife died; his grandson 
was.on the verge of the grave; the rest of his family were scattered and 
remote. An obscure chamber, in Edinburgh, succeeded to the goodly 
mansion of Castle Street . But the strong purpose and the iron will 
were left yet. Mingled with Scott’s natural buoyancy of temper was an 
intense confidence in his resources, an indomitable pride, a high sense of 
honour, a hatred to look on evil, and an eagle glance ever aspiring towards 
the brightest spot in the horizon. A momentary respite to anxious thoughts, 
and desperate struggles was afforded him, in his visit to Paris. Perhaps 
the ruin of all else made him more susceptible to the honours that, with still 
ater abundance, were offered to his unimpaired and dazzling reputation. 
The identity of the great poet with the great novelist was now known; and 
the multitude hailed, with wonder, that conjunction of planets which the 
wise long before had foreseen. But even this source of triumph and delight 
began to fail him. ‘True, that since Byron’s death, he had no rival 
near his throne. But the bitterest mortification to a great writer is when 
the new laurels he seeks to plant are over-shadowed by, and wither beneath, 
the old. His ‘ Life of Napoleon,” so eagerly expected, disappointed ex- 
pectation. ‘ The Chronicles of the Canongate” were not equal to their 
glorious ancestry. Even the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” though, in point of 
structure, we hold it to be the most artistical of his works, met not with the 
enthusiastic welcome which it deserved. In fact, the very announcement 
of the name of the Unknown had diminished the public curiosity which, if 
it did not create the fame of his works, certainly increased their general 
popularity. Still, however, there were some gleams of the. sunshine that 
had so gilded his former life. His claimants evinced to him a delicacy, a 
forbearance, a generosity, almost unparalleled in the historical ledger books 
of debtor and creditor. The new editions of his works brought in immense 
sums. The King offered him the rank of Privy Councillor, an offer (which 
came, indeed, too late to a man who seems to have committed the common 
mistake of those who live at a distance from the capital, and imagined that 
the station was one that would necessitate increased expenditure, but) 
which must have been agreeable to his peculiar disposition, and a soothing 
proof of his worldly consideration. But disease became more and more 
frequent in its grim warnings. Paralysis, apoplexy, were dread glimpses 
of the unknown world; to use his own femiliar but grand expression — 
“The plough was nearing the end of the furrow !” 
_ At length came the melancholy exile, the last search after the lost bless- 
ing—health, Wedo not follow him through those enchanting lands, which 
failed to please the dim eyes and waning sense of one whose heart was far 
away, amidst the blue mountains of the North. 

He returned to England —the broken wreck of what he was. It is a 
melancholy consolation to think that at least one man of letters would not 
have been left to starve by the government he had opposed. Exaggerated 
rumours of the exhaustion of his resources spread abroad, and the most 
distinguished son of the illustrious house of Russell sent a message to the 
effect “that whatever sum would relieve Sir W. Scott from embarrassment, 
would be immediately advanced from the Treasury.” ‘The generosity was 
not needed ; but the Paymaster of the Forces had not miscalculated on the 


generosity of the English people. 
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»: Reelined in his-earriage; torpid.and unconscious, the sufferer was borne 
from Edinburgh 'to Abbotsford ; but as the carriage descended the vale of 
Gala — “ the light on Marmion’s:visage broke” ——the familiar scene revived 
him, and when at last his own towers rose in the distance, he uttered ‘a ery 
of delight.” The next day, and the next, he was better; he gazed on his 
house, he enjoyed the breath of the flowers, (the rose-beds were in. ful] 
bloom). He conversed — he listened to poetry — he seemed to take a new 
lease of life. On the sixth day of his arrival, the old lion-hearted spirit of the 
man broke out. Like the warrior whose death he has immortalised ‘ with 
dying hand, he shook the fragments of his blade.” ‘* Give me my pen, 
and leave me a little to myself.’ Sophia put the pen into his hand, and he 
endeavoured to close his fingers upon it, but they refused the offices. it 
dropped on the paper — he sank back among his pillows, silent tears rolling 
down his cheeks; but composing himself by and by, motioned to me to 
wheel him out of doors again.” * * Rc: donde 
~ * x * * * 
“ Sir Walter, after a little while, again dropt into slumber. While he was 
awaking, Laidlaw said to me, ‘Sir Walter has had a little repose.’ ‘No, 
Willie,’ said he, ‘no repose for Sir Walter but in the grave!’ The tears 
again rushed from his eyes. ‘ Friends,’ said he, ‘don’t let me expose myself, 
get me to bed; that’s the only place.’”* Still the immense strength of his 
frame continued to wrestle with death. Delirium relieved him. from the 
consciousness of his own decay. Like the stern Dean of St. Patrick’s, on 
whose grave he has scattered liberal and unfading flowers, the top of 
the tree was withered before the sap left the trunk. At length the Great 
Reliever came. “ At half-past one, p.M. on the 21st of September, Sir 
W. Scott breathed his last in the presence of all his children. It wasa 


beautiful day: so warm that every window was wide open, and so perfectly 
still, that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple 


of the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt round the 
bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.” 


« And now ‘tis silent all — Enchanter, fare thee well!” 





We have said that Mr. Lockhart has performed an arduous and a melan- 
choly task with adequate ability, and in a becoming spirit. We shall make 
as few exceptions as we can, and those in the mildest spirit. 

We think that some forced introductions of political commonplace might 
have been spared. Why not leave to us all, from the Radical to the Cone 
servative, the common ground of Scott’s beloved memory? Equally we 
prized him living and mourn him dead. Allan Cunningham records & 
touching anecdote of several working men late at night gathered anxiously 
in the street in London in which Scott lodged before his final return to 
Abbotsford, ‘as if there was but one death bed in London!” Ten to one 
but these humble devotees advocated the Reform Bill, and held the general 
politics of their class. Why, when they brood over this biography — why 
should their sympathy and grief be ungraciously turned back upon them- 
selves by diatribes on the wickedness of their tenets, and the frenzy of their 
aspirations ? A Whig gave to Scott one of the earliest, and by far the most 
valuable, of his official sources of income; a Whig offered to Scott the last 
succour his reverse might need. Why mingle with acknowledgments of the 
benefit, gratuitous and intolerant denunciation of the benefactors ? 


_ © Lockhart’s Scott, vol. vii. p. 389. 
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. We think, without entering into the? controversial question of the: merits 
of the Ballantynes, that, perhaps unconsciously to himself; an. unjust and 
harsh judgment of these brothers who shared the perils, though they reaped 
not the honours of Scott, undeniably colours Mr. Lockhart’s statements, and 
is not borne out even by the ex-parte facts he adduces.. And this judgment 
seems the more severe, since, however, “as men of affairs,” they may have 
injared Scott, Mr. Lockhart confesses that “they loved and revered him, 
and would have shed their heart’s blood in his service.” But more than all, 
we lament and deprecate the disparaging and ungenerous parallels insinu- 
ated at times between the excellencies of Scott, and what Mr. Lockhart is 
pleased to call “the malignity of Byron.” Scott needed no rivals to be 
sacrificed on his tomb; and if the genius that has delighted a world and 
adorned a nation, has some right to claim the indulgence and implore the 
peace which are given in the grave to the errors of meaner men, Byron has 
at least an equal right with Scott in the heirlooms he has left to posterity, 
anda far greater right than Scott in those extenuations of circumstance and 
position which God and man take into account when they balance our merits 
against our misdeeds. Scott, carefully and sedulously trained into decorous 
habits, religious principles, and prudent consideration of worldly seemings — 
from his cradle to his manhood: Byron, fatherless, and almost worse than 
motherless, thrown, while yet a boy, into the world, without a guide 
but the light of an untutored intellect, clouded by uncorrected passions : 
Scott, confined into worldly rules and sober ceremonials, by the exercise 
of astern profession: Byron, without an aim or an object, “halting, rudder- 
less, in the wide sea of wax:” Scott, with an easy income, proportioned to 
his middling station, gradually widening as his wants oad : Byron, in 
youth the pauper peer, galled by all the embarrassments with which a haughty 


spirit can be stung, and whicha generous heart could not fail to create: 


Scott — united by prudent and well-assorted ties to a faithful and affec- 
tionate partner, who jarred not against whatever were the inequalities of 
his character: Byron — shipwrecked in hearth and home by the very 
union which, under happier stars, might have corrected his infirmities, and 
given solidity to his wild and inconsistent virtues: Scott — undertaking 
his great enterprises, from the midst of tranquil and happy scenes; in the 
sober discretion of ripened years: Byron—rushing into the stormiest 
field of letters, in the very heat of boyish passions; and acquiring too soon 
a character, which made at once his anguish and his glory: — Scott — if 
subject to occasional and severe illness, still of the most robust constitution, 
and the most hardy nerves: Byron—the prey to maladies, which evinced from 
his youth a general derangement of some of the most important organs of 
the human frame — not occasional, but constant — interfering with the 
most ordinary comforts of life, and making the body itself the tormenter of 
the mind: the career of Scott, all serenity and gladness — without foes — 
without obstacles — without envy — without calumny: Byron— ere the 
beard was well dark upon his chin — persecuted — maligned — shunned — 
and exiled. His private sorrows, usually sacred to the meanest, but 
which unhappily the melodious cries of his own deep anguish gave some 
right to the crowd to canvass, made the matter of a thousand public 
and most malignant accusations! Can we institute a parallel between 
their situations and temptations? if not, all parallel between their errors’is 
uncharitable and unfair. What the world might have rendered’ Scott, 
had the world stung, and galled, and tortured him as it did Byron, one in- 
stance may suffice to shadow forth. The noblest passage in the life of 
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Sir Walter, is his vigorous exertion to discharge the debts he had so unhap. 
pily incurred: and bere, the generosity and concessions: of his creditors 
awoke to its fullest magnanimity his own generous and upright spirit. But 
once, when half threatened on this point, with that “harshness of measure,” 
on all points dealt out to Byron, his own generosity at once recedes,“ go 
I told Gibson ; (he writes in his own Journal,) I had my mind made up as 
far back as the 24th of January, not to suffer myself to be harder pressed than 
the Law would press me : if they take the sword of the Law, I must lay hold 
of the shield. .If they are determined to consider me as an irretrievable 
bankrupt, they have no title to object to my settling upon the usual terms which 
the statute requires. I had like to have been too hasty in this matter. | 
must have a clear understanding that I am to be benefited or indulged some 
way, if I bring in two such funds as these works in progress, worth cer- 
tainly from 10,000 to 15,0002” * Such language is not unreasonable, but 
had this hard measure been dealt out to Scott, and had he (as he declares) 
settled on the usual terms the statute requires, what would have become of that 
noble example, which, when met by more generous conduct, he has set to 
‘the world? We say this not in disparagement to Scott, but in vindication 
of the memory, equally sacred, of a genius of yet higher flight, if of less 
wide a range, whom the House of Darkness and of Death has not yet shel- 
tered from the insult of the Pharisees, and the calumny of the Scribes, 

In the pages of this biography, making all allowance for the natural and be- 

coming partiality of the writer, Scott’s character stands out bright and lucid 
with the qualities of a high, loyal, gentle, and generous nature. Blemishes 
‘he may have had undoubtedly, but they are as few perhaps as ever spotted 
the escutcheon of mortal fame. His temper seems to have been irritable 
and hasty, his resentments peculiarly strong; but his dispositions were fine, 
and his passions ordinarily under firm control. Perhaps from the manly 
habit of suppressing all emotion, perhaps from a tendency to look to the 
brighest side of things, and that abstraction from real life which a love of 
the Ideal engenders, it may be doubtful, whether, at least im later life, his 
feelings and sympathies had the depth and acuteness that characterise those 
of literary men in general. In his Journal, it certainly strikes us as singular 
to perceive how in the very crisis of that calamity which is the greatest hu- 
man nature can undergo —the severance of the bond with the partner of 
his whole life ; — it strikes us as singular, that at this very time, he could so 
thoroughly master his mind as to give his wonted attention both to litera- 
ture and society. Ex. gr. 

«Sir Adam and the Colonel dined here, so I spent the evening as plea- 
santly as I well could, considering I am so soon to go like a stranger to the 
town of which I have been so long a citizen, and leave my wife lingering 
without prospect of recovery under the charge of two poor girls.” But we 
must beware how we attempt lightly to judge the mysteries of such a mind. 
Even, perhaps, in the confessional of its own thoughts it refused to pour 
forth the emotions that it had learned to regard as infirmities, Every one 
will remember that true and beautiful passage in the “Simple Story,” where 
the proud and injured husband reads in the newspaper the death of the wife 
who had wronged him ; and though he uttered no sound, though it was but 
for some minutes that he laid down the paper and suspended the perusal of 
its contents, — “ yet who shall say but that at the time he leaned his head 
upon his hand, and rose to walk away the sense of what he felt, he might 
not feel as much as Lady Elmwood did in her last moments.” This com 


* Lockhart’s Scott, vol. vi. p. 239, 
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bination of feeling with fortitude — this forcible contraction of emotion into . 
the narrowest space of time — which we recognise as truthful in the fiction, 
has a yet more impressive truth in the mournful records of real life. 

‘Jn this habit of self-control and this desire to cling to the golden mean, 
we recognise much of the secret of Scott’s worldly prosperity. Sueh'a 
tendency kept him from the wanton provocation of enmities, even. where 
generous impulses might have urged him to them. Though his political 
prejudices were so strong, this tendency withheld him for the most part 
from the public arena in which political interests are advanced.. With that 
Scottish prudence which characterised him, he never hesitated to accept 
and to court substantial profits from the very men whose politics he dis- 
approved. As we have before said, his most valuable appointment was the 
gift of the Whigs. A very considerate and deep-feeling politician would 
scarcely have accepted a favour not necessary to his wants, but purely an 
object of ambition, from men whose doctrines he held to be inimical to the 
interests of his country. On the question of the Reform Bill, of which 
his apprehensions for the safety of his country were extremely strong, some 
slight to his counsels on the part of gentlemen more moderate in their 
opposition, “gave him (he discreetly declares) a right to decline future in- 
terference.” 

True, “ he would make his opinion public at every place where he should 
be called upon or expected to interfere, but he would not thrust himself 
forward again.” ‘ He kept this vow,” says Mr. Lockhart “ in all its parts.” 
As a high-spirited man who has taken umbrage against his colleagues, the 
vow was natural —as a sober calculator it was prudent. But it was not a 
vow that would have been made by a man of very deep and intense feelings 
for the success and sanctity of a great cause. So in literature it is true, that 
the same temper kept him from provoking hostilities, and induced him to 
seek the friendship of his contemporaries, and fortify his station by concili- 
ating their opinions — nevertheless, he warmly resented any slight to his just 
pretensions from influential cavillers ; and Jeffery’s review of “ Marmion ” 
was, as we have seen, one main cause of his zeal for the establishment of the 
Quarterly, as a battery against that accomplished editor, and a diversion of 
the stream of profit from the journal. And he had not so much sympathy for 
the feelings of his brethren in the craft, as to prevent his advising the under- 
takers of the Quarterly, as a matter of policy, to introduce cutting and severe 
sarcasm upon literary men — if they ventured to profess ee political 
opinions ; nor does he speak with much respect of “a whelp of a young Lord 
Byron — not born to live by his literary talents or success” — when that 
Insignificant personage, in a satire called the “ English Bards and Scotch 

eviewers,” ventured a snap or. two at the Scottish lion. ~ But’ envy 
had no existence in his nature, nor could it have. Whom was: there 
to envy ? ‘That jealous infirmity is most rife in those ‘who: feel that 
their reputation is inadequate to their merits,—who feel that their in- 
feriors — ghosts of the hour that vanish as rapidly as they’ rise — are 
permitted to “push them from their stools,” — that the poplars overs 
shadow the amaranth. We wonder not when we hear that a certain great 
living poet is an idolater of his own genius, and a carping disbeliever in 
that of others. Sense of injustice in others will often make the highest 
natures themselves unjust —the denial of rightful claims breeds proud self- 
assumption—the promotion of lesser men over the heads of the great pro- 
duces an indignation at the caprice of the public, which has all the semblance, 
and has much of the spirit, of jealousy at the success of the competition. 
Q 3 
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But Scott’s celebrity was equal to his greatest merits, gigantic as they 
were. He was not bearded by “every, foolish, vain comparative;” no one 
save Byron came near, or could come near, to him in the qualities that 
command popular admiration; and the moment he struck into the path of 
Romance, he found Alps that even Byron never would dream of ascendi 
While in the renown of the poet of “ Childe Harold” and “ Don Juan,’ 
there was so much that was painful and undesirable, so many poison-berries 
hid beneath the glittering leaves of his crown, that his fame could never 
have been an object of envy to a man who coveted the esteem and good 
word of the world even more than the distinctions of its hollow gossip and 
short-lived adulation. 

If the more cautious tendencies in Scott’s character, partly the effect of the 
Scottish prudence, principally, perhaps, of a habit that a nature, too ardent 
and fervid, had felt the necessity of forming as a check to its own impulses, 
sometimes diminished his activity for objects remote from individual inte 
— so, on the other hand, they unquestionably restrained him from a thousand 
errors of zeal and judgment, and served to maintain for him the respect of 
the public, which is the usual concomitant rather of discretion than of 
ardour. Nor could they ever contract to the coldness: and formality of 
worldly scruples the beautiful yearnings of his disposition. They did not, 
as they did to Goéthe, who sought the same philosophy with more rigid 
system, and in the chilling atmosphere of court favour, reduce the livi 
man to the frigid grandeur of an intellectual machine, indifferent to human 
interests and actions, and regarding vice or virtue, principles or affections, 
with the hard eyes of a mortal aspiring to the calmness of a God. No, 
whatever the rules by which he curbed his affections and aspirations, they 
might limit the waters of the fountain, but they still left the waves as deep 
and pure, as open to the warmth of the heavens above, and as fair an asylum 
if not as wide a realm for the spirit that dwelt below. In all things, in his 
genius, his principles, his emotions, Scott was emphatically a Man, — with 
all man’s strength, and with all his softness; one, if, to the highest, inimitable 
in his powers, may yet, to the meanest, in many of the best moral qualities, 
be a cheering example, while simplicity of manners, goodness of heart, and 
integrity of purpose, can excite emulation and engender love. 

ose peculiarities to which Mr. Lockhart alludes in a tone of candid but 
high apology, —such as the pride of Scott, his worldly ambition, and his 
respect for the adventitious qualities of birth, —do not seem to us to have 
amounted even to faults. His worldly ambition was mainly that ofa dreaming 
poet. If his hallswere to excite the admiration of the traveller, and his lands 
to be the heritage of his race, still Abbotsford was but the realisation of the 
same visions of the feudal splendour of old which called forth the more sha- 
dowy creations of “ Ivanhoe” and “ Marmion.” In that “ Romance of Stone 
and Mortar” which he conjured up beside the banks consecrated to son 
he gave but a local habitation to his veneration for the Antique, and his 
passion for the Beautiful. Ifin this ambition of the proprietor and the 
founder of “ ong distant generations rejoicing in the name of Scott of 
Abbotsford,” he forgot to secure ampler and fairer provision for his younger 
children, the neglect has been that which the moral influence of the law of 
primogeniture has created universally, and which, in its injustice to indi- 
viduals, has been forgiven for the social advantages it is held to bestow. 
Nor can we tell on what resources in future labours (till the last fatal crash 
pf his fortunes) he might reasonably have counted as adequate to the 
satisfaction of every claim. His respect for birth Mr. Lockhart has well 
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‘distinguished from his respect for rank ; it belonged essentially, to his rearing 
and ‘his genius; it.is a respect which no: philosophy. ever will. altogether 
eraticate; which, if he had not felt, he could scarcely. have. been a 
Scotchman, and would not have been a poet; for poetry itself derives its 
most pervading sentiment from a dim and religious worship of all the 
monuments on which time has set its seal. His pride was not arrogance 
it bearded not the low —it humbled not the sensitive — it was, as Mr, 
Lockhart observes, “ interwoven with a most exquisite charity, and was not 
incompatible with true humility.” It was that which belongs to the nature 
of the cavalier and the gentleman, in the true ideal of those often perverted 
but noble names. And partly out of this pride rose that sublime fortitude 
which stands up an imperishable tower and trophy in the close of life, when 
the storm had shattered around its base all the palaces of ambition. 

Pleasing it is to think, that if Misfortune did not spare the last years of this 
illustrious man, still it came not with unmitigated force, nor without a thou- 
sand consolations which its ordinary victims rarely know—still was left to 
him, an untarnished character — a lofty fame — the pity and the wonder of 
the world. He had not to complain, with many equal to himself perhaps 
in virtue and in genius, that his motives were misinterpreted, his deeds 
maligned, and that the face of the sun was hidden from the dial-plate of his 
fame. He died not as Milton, blind and baffled of every hope, died — 
amidst the neglect of men. His last sigh — unlike the parting breath of 
Dante — was not yielded up in the land of the stranger, laden with bitter 
grief at the ingratitude of his own. Fallen were his fortunes, but comfort and 
ease were still his own. Not for him the bread of dependence — not for him 
the agony of destitution !—the rival of Cervantes rivalled not the indignity 
of his dying woes. His very dispositions, elastic and sanguine, served to 
support his courage. His long admission into the ideal regions of romance 
opened a familiar egress to his thoughts. ‘The wind was tempered, and 
beneath the breast that braved it beat a lion’s heart. Long had been his 
career — happy his home — serene his existence. His enjoyments came 
in the years when we can most enjoy ; and had prosperity continued, health 
might not the less have failed. Even his disease, melancholy and most 
touching though it be to the hearts of others, was perhaps a charitable dis- 
pensation to his own, and the blunted senses felt not all the keenness of the 
blow. He fell not, as Byron did, in the flower of youth, with hair pre- 
maturely grey, a good name yet to redeem, and at the onset of glorious 
enterprise. ‘The garner was full when the reaper was called away; and 
surrounded by all those he loved, in the halls he himself had founded, and 
in the land where his name was worshipped, without a pang, without a 
struggle, he passed to the ternal Life. Sacred be his memory — deathless 
is his name ! 





As a poet and a writer of prose romance, Sir Walter Scott has established 
the great foundations of his HT But in all that he undertook, he mani- 
fested singular faculties and gifts. His biographies of Swift and Dryden, 
if not very profound in their critical investigations, are characterised by 
great shrewdness of remark, wide observation of character, and an enchant- 
ing grace of composition. His History of Napoleon, being, as it is, the 
Record of Europe in a brilliant age, has, unquestionably, graver faults than 
the biographies we haye referred to. His studies and his temper had not fitted 
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rail constitutes the essential merit of an historiari.. His: sis of that 
wonderful event, the French revolution, is. meagre and mistaken ; for on sech 
rofound. is ta-be inaccurate, » Nor does-he seem: to ‘haya 
Ue ff, with, the character of the .French..people, or_.the psycho, 
logical.attributes.of Napoleon. . In.details (which,are more than. minor.con. 
iderations), he confessedly falls into frequent and remarkable errors... And 
in. Europe the work has.never been able to establish itself as.an authority, 
But, though imperfect asa history, it is full of marvellous beauty as &.com. 
position.. The very style which has been made. matter. of objection, jis a 
source of its charm. We trust, indeed, that that meretricious and inartisti. 
cal architecture of words, which is eaten the Historical oe es han Sos ates 
passed away. If there be any species of composition which: ought to,,shy 
the grave aa monotonous aivalian of what the shallow term  “ diesen 
and sustained diction,” it is that one which deals with the largest variety, of 
subjects, and must pass, with rapidity and ease, from the greatest to the 
minutest links in the chain of human events. Swift tells us that painters 
always paint an elephant smaller than life, and a flealarger. The historians 
of the Solemn School, in their balanced and mechanical. sentences, make ele- 
phants and fleas the same size! We consider that the ease, the variety, the 
frequent change from the Familiar to the Eloquent, which characterise the 
style of the History of Napoleon, belong to the flexibility and animation of 
true historical art, and constitute the principal fascination of a work that the 
dullest cannot read without delight, and which, if not a chronicle for. the 
statesman, must ever be, in its graphic delineations, the glowing ardour of 
its battle scenes, and its general mastery over the Picturesque, .a study for 
the poet. Nothing, indeed, ever came hi Scott’s pen (not even the com- 
ilations of his declining age, not even the false economy of his memorable 
etters, under the signature of Malachi Malagrowther), but what is stamped 
with the unmistakeable and indelible impressions of a mind superior even 
to the works it accomplished. 

As a Port, the principal attributes of Scott appear to be Fancy and In- 
vention. He did not aspire to the highest or the purest realms of Imagin- 
ation; he dealt not with the profoundest passions of the human heart; -not,, 
like Goethe, and Milton, and Shakspeare, did he seek his creations amidst 
the subtle recesses of that highest heaven, the Intellectual World. | He:is; 
to be ranked with those ‘ Kings of. Melody’ who have fixed their thrones 
amidst the enchanted valleys, rather than the inaccessible mountains, of the 
Sacred Land;—- with Spenser, with Tasso, above all, with Ariosto: and 
if he want something of Tasso’s silver harmony and almost feminine 
grace, — if he has not the gorgeous.colourings and colossal inventions of. 
Spenser, — if he fail in the astonishing variety and unconscious ease of 
Ariosto, — Scott in his turn excels them all in the singular humanity that 
characterises even his wildest creations, and the vivid and distinct reality 
with. which the personages of his fable stand out from the clear and 
heathful atmosphere in which they breathe and have their being. Fy 

His MECHANISM OF VERSE is his own, and inimitable; rude and uncouth 
at times, but capable of the most masculine music, and the most startling 

wer. Perhaps, indeed, it is not without a certain affectation in its studies 
rom the Antique; and like Abbotsford itself, though the materials be all 
from the best models, and the. presiding taste be.of. the finest order, — we 
yet feel, that the towers and gables, the stately hall, and the winning 
pleasaunce of his minstrelsy, are. but specimens of the modern Gothic; 
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oe Nera beauties of thelr: own)" wine the very deltets of the! 
pet qiodet.? it eadenaacoo doulw Boat 
fabeicnienon, whether of scenery or persons, Scott’ never’ hasbeen’ 
even’ Homer himself, from’ the ' very vagueness that’ belongs to’ 
ae: ‘Sublime, ‘is less graphic — less icturesque than’ Scott."He was the’ 
word-painter,' from ‘the carelessness ‘and freedom ‘of’ his “stroke. 
Coiiiee very distinguishing beauty in Seott’s poetry is ‘its ‘extraordinary 
siveetiess — sweetness of thought and sentiment; — not’ the mere’ melody of. . 
diétion. Of this, the exquisite “ Bridal of Triermain,” and the introduction 
to the several cantos in “ Marmion,” will suffice as examples. ‘Though he'did 
not deal deeply with the Passions, yet he has'a giant’s command over the 
of Terror, — infinitely more evinced in his poetry than his prose. mo 
none of his novels, excepting only the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” is this 
agency of interest so fearfully called into force as in the living Burial of 


Constance. * 
Nor can’ we even now, familiar though the passage be, read without a 
thrill, of — 
“ That ancient man —whose sight 
« Had long been quenched by age’s night, 
“ Upon whose wrinkled brow alone 
« Nor ruth —nor mercy’s trace is shown, 
“ Whose look is hard and stern ;— 
of the 


“ Two haggard monks” 
) ‘‘ from mankind ehose 
«“ As men who were to mankind foes ;” : 


of the sudden burst of prophecy that breaks from the lips of the victim— 
at once so frail and so firm — 


‘“¢ Yet dread me from my living tomb,” &c. ; 


of the shriek of despair that follows the footsteps of the holy and ruthless 
arbiters ; and that almost sublime introduction of the passing knell startling 
the stag upon Cheviot — 


“« That quaked amid the mountain fern 
‘“‘ To hear that sound so dull and stern,” 


Paruos, in the modern sense of the word, Scott cultivated but sparingly, 
He cannot be said to be a pathetic writer, or to exercise very frequent or 
very powerful influence over the sources of our tears; still the gift was not, 
wanting: and in its exercise, his p poetry also is more effective than his 
prose ; witness that touching portrait of Wilfred, in “ Rokeby,”—a character. 
purely pathetic ; — the beautiful description in the “ Lor of ‘the Isles,” gf : 
the roe 8 boyish dreams ; 


«When from the ground he strives to part, 
« A roffian’s dagger finds his heart ; ee 


“ Upwards he’ casts his dizzy eyes, eniplnds OM in 


“Murmurs his-master’s name <4 and) dies” ONY 2p, OEE, EAM 


* Marmion) Canto TI. 


{We eonfess our: belief, thatthe reason why, Scott’s name. stands, hi 
in his prose romances’ ‘than in. his poems is not, that. the first exhib. 
gooater genius than the last; (on the contrary:we hold that loftier gifts may 
: shown, se Pages PR to-characterise. his poems ;) 
but that the of Scott had many equals, and. some superiors, in, the 
literature of _Europe;— but in romance (never cultivated by imaginatiog 
and intellect so vast as those which pone forth and absorbed) 
he is absolutely without a rival. In Novels Fielding certainly excelled him ip 
some very high attributes, and “’T'om Jones” is better than the “Antiquary? 
But in Romance, Scott stands upon an eminence no step ever climbed. a 
Ivanhoe,” “Kenilworth,” ‘'The Bride of Lammermoor,” ‘Old Mortality,” 
and Quentin Durward,” are matchless. We have said in former numberg* 
in this periodical, that Scott failed in thoughtful and large conceptions; -——un, 
- wn he did; and when we singled out this deficiency in his intellectual 
evelopment, it was because, as critics, we were bound to seek for our illugs 
trations, whether of faults or merits, in the most eminent and acknowledged 
examples. But out of the shell what pearls he extracted, — from the 
earbon what diamonds he formed! We insisted on this deficiency in Scott 
with the less reluctance, because the influence of no author can be more uni 
versal, and therefore: the defects of no author ought to be more clear] 
ted from his merits. From the masterpiece of Euripides, the Greek 
critic takes examples of error. ‘Go to the Parthenon,” said the sculptor to 
his pupil, “and find not what bunglers but what great men have left un: 
done!” Not to examine, belongs to the Superstition, never to the Religion 
of Letters. And we certainly on thought it a common and pernicious 
characteristic in the criticism of the age to overlook altogether the grandenr, 
the thought, and the symmetry, that belong to DEsIGN, and admire or con- 
demn only the means of the ExEcuTION. 'To some eyes the world would 
seem no less beautiful if its atoms were thrown together at random; nor 
look they for far higher excellence and marvels, to the conception in which 
the world was framed, and the divine ends for which its loveliness and its 
glory were designed, Art, to some ears, sounds as a cold usurpation of Nature, 
when in fact it is Nature’s author ;— for, to use the words of an old writer, 
s6 Art is the Nature of God.” elle 
Scott’s designs then were not worthy of the means he employed: let us cons 
fess the fact; it may serve as an awakener of thought to others. But what stus 
pendous and unapproachable excellence the admission still leaves to him— 
what dexterous machinery of fable — what vast variety of character — what 
copiousness of description — what fascination of style — what grace — what 
power—above all, what masterly interest, what complete originality ! 
_ To the faculties of Invention and Fancy that he had exhibited with such 
Juxuriance in his poetry, Scott added other attributes in his prose fictions. Of 
wit he had but little; we cannot call to mind one purely witty personage, oF 
even one purely witty passage, in all his tales. Wit indeed usually belongs to 
a different order of mind; it has a terseness and atruth that appertain to logic, 
and is to philosophy what the small sword is to an armoury : it is usually the 
characteristic not of the dreamer of the Past, but the analyst of the Present— 
it takes its root mainly among courts or cities; the follies and frivolities of 
mankind, and its sharp sayings, are the aphorisms of Satire. But if Scott 
wanted wit, he more than atoned for the deficiency in the wonderful richness, 
delicacy, and truth of his HuMouR—a humour wholly without malignityy 


* Art in Fiction. 














yery'séldom even tinctured by exaggeration. We must regret, indéed, 
pon po fer himself so seein a use of the trick (for it: is’ little 
more) of extracting laughter from the repetition of some particular phrase 
jn “allseasons and places; and to our mind, though not, perliaps, to! the 
ewnmion gallery of his audience, Baillie Nichol Jarvie | be more per- 
feetly true to nature, if he talked a little less of his father, the Deacon; and 
Dominie not the worse if he were less addicted te the.exclamation 
of “ Prodigious!” Even, however, with these blemishes (as we think them) 
Fielding and Cervantes alone rival Scott in the breadth and depth of his 
humour; and the first seldom exhibits equal delicacy in the vein. But 
when we remember that, in addition to the humour manifested by writers of 
that transcendent order, Scott united powers to which they do not pretend, 
we cannot doubt that posterity will ratify the applause of con us 
nations, and confirm the rank which even Mr. Lockhart would assign to his 
hero. Were it not that the designs and conceptions of the two writers we have 
named, were more vast and thoughtful, and that their works shed deeper light 
upon more hidden recesses of the heart, the throne of Scott would be raised 
far above their own; lower it will not be. Into this department of Art (its 
design and philosophy), we regret again and again that Scott’s early studies 
did not lead his eager and meditative spirit. He wanted no capacity to ac- 
complish its fullest excellence—-he wanted only the necessary, inlookin 
and deep-thinking preparation ; and perhaps hence, and hence alone, wo 
have been his failure as a dramatic poet. Diction, plot, catastrophe, he 
would doubtless have effected; but the Drama especially demands thought» 
ful and grand design (for in its conception is its moral purpose), and daring 
investigation of the most hidden passions (for in metaphysical analysis, dise 
guised in poetical action, lie its most effective means). But, whether or not 
we are justified in the regret we have expressed, after every drawback which 
the boldness of honest criticism can suggest, we have no doubt that as 
png as British literature shall exist, the name of Walter Scott will be 
hailed in every land and time as the greatest of all architects in prose- 
romance ; and in all the other provinces of literature in which the print of 
his genius can be traced, one of the most various, vivid, and fascinating 
writers which Europe has produced. 
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Revisw.—1. On’ Warming and Ventilation, with Directions for re gs 
ing the Thermometer Stove, or Self-regulating Fire, and Mihed ies aa 
By Nixt Arvyorr, M.D., F. R.S., &c. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, 
Author of the Elements of Physics, &c. 0 tated 


2. Harper and Joyce's Apparatus for heating Drawing-rooms, Parlours, , ta 
rooms, Churches, Warehouses, Shops, Factories, Hothouses, Carriages, and ¢ 
other Places requiring artificial Heat, and improved Fuel to be used therewith, 


} 


' Pus ttc attention has recently been called with some urgency to the consi 
deration of various improvements in the art of warming our dwelling 
houses, — a subject whose importance is enhanced by the extravagant pric 
to which fuel has risen in most parts of the country remote from the coal 
fields, but more especially in the metropolis. ‘This art has been more 
successfully practised in large buildings, such as places of public assembly, 
churches, manufactories, &c. than in private houses, for the obvious rea 
that, being on a much larger scale, it was worth while to construct for them 
a more extensive and costly heating apparatus than would be justified “by 
the exigencies of a domestic establishment; indeed, this circumstance 
only an example of the general principle of manufacturing economy, which 


ae it relatively easier and cheaper to produce large quantities ‘than 
small. ‘ 

The two contrivances now before us, however, have for their object to 
warm small apartments more effectually than they are warmed by the open 
coal fires which are commonly used, and at a prodigiously reduced expense. 
Their respective projectors assure us that an agreeable and healthful tem- 
heen may be maintained in our houses at a cost which bears an insigni- 

cant proportion to the a at which we now only imperfectly attain the 
same end. Nay, one of these ingenious persons, while he condemns the 
method of warming hitherto practised, as ineffectual, insalubrious, dangef- 
ous, and costly, undertakes to demonstrate that his own plan is the reverse 
of all these,—that it is effectual, salubrious, safe, and economical; and 
he proposes to afford us the means of maintaining our houses at a comfort- 
able and healthful temperature, at “a smaller expense than the cost of the 
wood needed to light an ordinary fire,” and that, therefore, “ the saving 
effected will be equal to the whole amount of our coal merchants’ ordin 
bill.” (!) — Arnott, p. 45. 

Dr. Arnott’s project may briefly be stated as follows: — He proposes 
that we shall stop up all our chimneys, and for the open, visible fires, sub- 
stitute close air-tight stoves. ‘These stoves have the form of a square box 
of metal, about the height of an ordinary chimney-piece, projecting a few 
feet ‘in front of the space usually occupied by a common grate. The'box 
or casing contains in its centre a small fire-box, the bottom of which is 
furnished with te-bars, having an ash-pit below them. This ash-pit 
communicates with a door of the stove, which closes so as to be ait-tight 
but has in it an opening governed by a sliding cover, by which it may be 
enlarged or diminished at pleasure ; this is the only avenue by which ait Cd 
enter the stove, and to do so it must ascend mei the grate-bars, the ‘smi 





fire-box, and the fuel. The fuel which Dr, Arnott proposes to use is stone 
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or anthracite coal. This coal. burns. like coke, without flame, but.is much 
more dense. A very small quantity of air admitted through the aperture 
‘governed by = slide es the My will maintain the fuel in slow 
combustion «and passing from it wi the stove, imparting a considerable 
portion of its heat to the metal before it escapes into the flue. The metal 
of the stove thus heated disperses its warmth through the apartment. 

. By.such an apparatus the author assures us. that. he warmed his own 
library. (of the size of which, however, we are not informed) during the 
severest months of the winter 1836-7, the fire never being extinguished 
night or day, and the temperature of the room being maintained at from 
sixty to sixty-three degrees, ‘The expenditure of fuel by which this was 
accomplished ‘was six pounds of coal daily, the cost of which was less than 
a penny. — (p. 45.) fog | : 

Dr. Arnott’s Tract on Warming and Ventilation, &c., would have been 
more correctly described if entitled “ An Essay on the Advantages of close 
Stoves,and exposing the Dangers and Disadvantages of open Chimneys and 
Fire-places.” | if 

Of the two animal wants—air and warmth—the former is incomparably 
the more important, and differs from the latter in this, — that its supply can 
never run to excess; we may be furnished with too much heat for the 
healthful action of our functions, but no quantity of fresh and pure air at a 
proper temperature can be injurious. On the other hand, anything which 
Shall im ir the purity or diminish the quantity of the air we respire, must 
render that air proportionally less capable of sustaining in their healthful 
activity our vital powers. It is therefore most needful that we should com- 
prebend the sources from which the air we breathe derives its casual im- 
ona the amount of these impurities, and the means by which they may 

removed from our presence. aa’ 

Atmospheric air in its pure state consists of two ingredients. These.con- 
stituents are called azote and oxygen; four-fifths are azote, which, as the 
“name imports, is incapable of supporting life by respiration; one-fifth part 
is oxygen, the life-sustaining principle of the air. ' 

hen air is drawn into the chest, the lungs, by a peculiar action on the 
oxygen it contains, convert a portion of that gas into another, called car- 
‘bonic acid: this latter gas, like azote, is incapable of supporting life; bu 
unlike azote, (which has no directly injurious effect on the system, an 
only fails to support life because of the absence of oxygen,) carbonic acid, 
even when mixed with oxygen, acts as a narcotic poison. It is the respiration 
of this gas which kills persons sleeping in a confined room where there isa 
pan of burning charcoal, and which, when it collects in pits and wells, kills 
those: who descend them, where it is called the choke-damp. it 

The quantity of oxygen converted into carbonic acid by the respiration 
of an adult varies at different times and under different circumstances, even 
with the same individual, and still more with different persons. . Its average 
quantity derived from experiments and observations made by, M. Mauzies*, 
is thirty-six cubic inches per minute. It is estimated by others at, twenty> 
eight cubic inches per minute (at sixty degrees temperature) and by others+ 
at intermediate quantities. In inquiries respecting the necessary and. sale 
quantity of ventilation it is evident that the highest, estimate should... 
adopted, The quantity of air necessary to supply thirty-six cubic inghes, 
oxygen is one hundred and eighty cubic inches, . Hence, we, infer, thas th 
is the average amount of atmospheric air deprived of its oxygen per, minute 
by. the respiration of an adult... . iris? ba wie b ) 
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ot It-has beem ined oded animals cannot live:in: an air which 
contains less than fourteen pet cent.of oxygen. » Since, therefore, pure air 
eontains only per cent., -it/follows that for every’ six cubic inches of 
are: vitiated ;.and taking: the estimate of M. Mauzies, six hundred cubie 
inches.of air per: minute’ must therefore be rendered unfit for respiratign, 
and that quantity-at least must be respireds © vtiag 
‘The actual: quantity of air breathed in a given time is variable also, and 
its average‘amount is differently estimated. According to the lowest estiy 
mates, an adult makes on an average twenty respirations per minute, at 
each drawing into his chest twenty cubic inches of air.* But according tt 
other observations, it is calculated that the average cri taken into the 
lungs at each inspiration is forty cubic inches.+ These estimates vary, 
therefore; from four hundred to eight hundred cubic inches per minute, 
The highest should be adopted in questions of ventilation. of 
Dr. Arnott states the quantity of air respired per minute at three hun, 
dred cubic inches, but does not inform us of the grounds of this very low 
estimate. It is twenty-five per cent. below any calculation, founded on ex 
iment or observation, with which we are acquainted, and it is only three 
eighths of the highest estimate. at 
_ But it is not enough that the air we breathe shall contain as much 
oxygen as shall barely save us from suffocation. The air which is — 
from the lungs, even when mixed with many times its own volume of pure 
air, is still unfit for healthful respiration. Dr. Arnott, estimating the quan 
tity respired per minute at three hundred cubic inches, admits that this spoils 
two cubic feet of air, or about twelve times its own volume. Without dis 
puting this proportion, let us apply it to the highest estimate of air respired, 
and it follows that about six cubic feet of air per minute are spoiled by the 
iration of an adult. : 
tis remarkable that, notwithstanding in some paragraphs of his book 
Dr. Arnott declaims in favour of abundant ventilation, yet the tendency-of 
all his arguments and statements is to induce the public to diminish: the 
efficiency of the means of ventilation now provided for them. This author's 
calculations all lean to one side, all tend to lessen the amount of impure ait 
— by the various causes which render ventilation necessary. 
is estimate of the effects of respiration being much too low, he omits alte 
arn — other sources of atmospheric impurities, to which we shall new 
Vv vert. 
In the process of respiration, besides the production of carbonic acid 
weexhale the vapour and effluvia of animal matter, as injurious and 
much more offensive than carbonic acid. The quantity and quality. of this 
exhalation varies with different persons, and even at different times of the 
day and different states of the health of the same person ; it is always, how- 
‘ever, sensible, often offensively so. It is evident that such effluvia are e& 
pecially unfit for respiration, and as necessary to be removed by ventilation 
‘as the other products of respiration. | 
In its effects upon the surrounding air, the whole surface of the body 
‘may be'regarded as only an extension of the lungs. If the hand be:car 
‘fined ina close vessel containing atmospheric air, or still better, oxyge? 
‘gas, it has been ascertained that the oxygen disappears, and is' replaced. by 
‘carbonic acid ; in addition to which a considerable portion of vapour traf 
spires,.which may be collected by a proper apparatus. t . Besides these, 
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ity: .What the surface of the hand ‘effects: upon ‘the:atmospherevof 
amr OF mar ined sutface of ‘the. body : effects on the airof: the 
room we inhabit. .'The average amount of this soutce’ of foul:air isnot, 
90’ far ‘as"tve ate informed, ascertained’; indeed the effluvia, though the most 
offensive, and probably the most injurious part of this cutaneous exhalation, 
could hardly be brought under’ analysis. . ae tothe ‘observations 
of ‘M:Seguin, however, it appears that the quantity of liquid matter trans+ 
mitted through the skin of an adult in an hour, varies from seven hundred 
to seventeen hundred: grains, giving a mean or average of about twelve 
hundred grains. At the temperature of sixty degrees, two hundred and 
sixteen cubit feet of air would be saturated by this vapour. Thus by this 
cause more than three cubic feet and a half of air per minute would bé 
charged with animal vapour by the skin alone, independent of the carboni¢ 
acid and effluvia already mentioned. Among the inhabitants of towns, the 
great ‘majority of whom have sedentary .occupations, confined: habits of 
body prevail, which force through the skin matter, which in. ‘a more 
natural state of life would escape in other ways. This foul matter pollutes 
the surrounding atmosphere, and most eminently requires ‘ventilation for 
its removal. Its presence is instantly recognised when we’ pass: from’ the 
fresh air into a room, the doors and windows of which have been ‘closed 
for several hours, even though the apartment should have been occupied 
by only one individual. Every one will recognise the odour which»is 
felt after walking in the fresh air, on entering a bed-room in a morning, 
the doors and windows of which have not previously been opened. ' 
‘These sources of impurity are altogether overlooked, or at least omitted, 
by Dr. Arnott, in his estimate of the amount of necessary ventilation. 
In these latitudes, during the winter season, for about half the period of 
time during which apartments are occupied, they require artificial illumin- 
ation, which can only be obtained at the expense of the vital principle of the 
air. It is the same oxygen which sustains life that also sustains the flame 
of our candles and lamps. Now in Dr. Arnott’s estimate of then 
amount of ventilation, we find no reference to this. Let us, therefore, 
supply the omission.. An ‘ordinary wax candle will deprive fifteen eubic 
feet of'one-third of its oxygen in an hour, and will therefore render such 
air unfit for respiration; and an Argand lamp will in the same time de 
prive nearly sixty cubit feet of one-third of its oxygen. For every wax 
candle, therefore, necessary for the convenient illumination of an apart- 
ment, there are about fifteen cubic feet of air destroyed per hour; and 
taking a room of moderate dimensions, in which a pair of lamps aré-used, 
about one hundred and twenty feet of air an hour are spoiled. 
Having thus noticed the chief sources of impure air in our apartments, 
we ‘shall now shortly state the means whereby these impurities ‘are’ ex- 
pelled ;‘and ‘this leads us to the consideration of the present means by 
which our rooms are warmed. 
_An open grate containing the fuel is placed beneath a) vertical. flue, 
nising to the roof of the building, through which the smoke and other :pro- 
ducts:of combustion are expelled. The physical cause which produces the 
current of air from the room into the flue of the chimney is; that theair 
which fills that flue is of a‘higher temperature than the external:air, and 
therefore bulk for bulk lighter; it will havea tendericy to ascend:'propor- 
tionally. to: its levity, for-exactly. the same ‘reason that .oil., ascends in, water, 
or that a balloon inflated with hydrogen gas ascends in the 
If a chitiiey fail-té draw, its dtaft may be» restored’ by ‘burning’ some 





shavings or paper under it, so as. to heat the air within the flue, and give jt 
the levity necessary to establish the ascending current. oN ete 
_. Even in, the summer, when no fire- burns in, the grate, if. the air of 
the room be warmer than the external atmosphere, a current will pass y 
the chimney, by reason of the levity of the air in the apartment 
with the external air. If at night, when a number of persons are assembled 
in.a room, with candles or lamps, a piece of lighted paper be held in the fire, 
place, near the mouth of the chimney, even though there be no fire the 
current of air will be manifested by the flame of the paper being drawn 
with more or less force upwards. Thus it is evident, that an open chimney 
is a ventilator, operating whether a fire be in the apartment, or not. : 

The vacuum which would be produced in the apartment by the current 
which flows up the chimney, is filled through the chinks and imperfect fas- 

ings of the casements, through the crevices which surround the door 
and through the key-holes, when the casements and doors are closed; but 
more am ly still by the doors and windows when occasionally opened. .All 
this air ultimately finds its way up the flue of the chimney; if this flue were 
closed, then the ventilation could only take place by the entrance of air 
through one crevice, and its escape through another; but this would bea 
very inefficacious and uncertain means of ventilation. 

The question, whether a chimney, however open it may be, supplies ven- 
tilation in excess, we answer at once by saying that ventilation in excess 
cannot exist. It is easy to see that, however profuse the ventilation may 
be, the air of a close apartment can never have the absolute purity of the 
external atmosphere. If the ventilators could discharge the foul air and 
nothing else, then, indeed, we might have apartments constantly filled with 
pure atmospheric air; but as the foul air, as fast as it is generated, is mixed 





with the ae air of the apartment, the ventilators discharge not the foul 


ait, but the mizture ; and for every cubic foot of impure air which passes 
into the atmosphere, whether through the chimney, or through any other 
means of ventilation, a very large number of cubic feet of pure air must 
pass likewise, that number being proportional to the purity at which the air 
is maintained in the apartment itself. 'The better, therefore, the ventilation, 
the less will be the proportion which the impure will bear to the pure air 
discharged in a given time, and the greater, therefore, must be the total 
discharge of air from the ventilators. While there continue to be an 

source of impurity, therefore, the air of the apartment, however well ventie 
lated, will be in some degree polluted, though the means of ventilation 
may reduce the proportion of impure air in the mixture to any required 
extent 


It is therefore demonstrable, that no degree of ventilation, however 

Eres, can ever render the air of an apartment as free from impurities, and — 

herefore as salubrious, as the iathacent ndihcdalonn If we needed a prac- 
tical proof of this, we not only observe the superior state of animal health 
which those enjoy whose avocations keep them almost constantly in the 
open air, compared with others who are compelled to occupy closed apart- 
ments; nay, even it appears that a benefit arises from our position being 
continually changed in the open air, as is manifested by the state of bodily 


health of those whose employments carry them rapidly through fresh pot+ 


tions of atmosphere, such as coachmen and others. 
_ Dr, Arnott, however, seems to entertain different views. He says— | 
.% There is, with respect to ventilation, a popular misconcept} rroneous practics 
of a nature opposite of the total maples dosaiked ira tie thant Becenss ver 
tilation is important, there are persons not satisfied with enough, but who demand at heavy 
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jr ; bat because; by the mixture of his breath with the'ait surrounding him, he 




















»* ventilation supply of from two to three cubic feet per:minute. .N. 
workmanship of house-building in England, leaves, as crevices around doors ows 
ssages for many times three gallons per minute ; besides that, there is a powe Y 
fon by the frequent openings of the door when persons come and go. Yet thefe are 
in’ England many persons who, under all circumstances, call out for open’ fires and open 
wiadows, and by the cold currents. and other concomitants of a ventilation swanty or, one 
hundred: times, more than necessary, prodigiously waste fuel, and injure or ill their 

dren or friends (Meter rheumatisms, pleurisies, &c. To these persons it must appear 
wonderful’ that in “Russia, where all through the winter there are only close stoves and 
double windows carefully closed, and no provision made for ventilation beyond accidental 
crevices, the people are very healthy, and more individuals attain a very advanced age than 
in almost any other country in Europe. In a room of twelve feet in all its dimensions, and 
containing, therefore, one thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet of air, there 
is, without any ventilation whatever, an allowance of two feet a minute for one person for 
more than fourteen hours.” pp. 66, 67. : a2 
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"We have no hesitation in declaring that a more remarkable tissue of 
errors in statement, and fallacies in reasoning and illustration, within the 
same compass, we have seldom met with than in this e, What, we 
would ask, can be meant by a thing existing in pate Does it not mean 
that the quantity provided is either useless or injurious ? Yet we have shown 
that no extent of ventilation can render the air of a close apartment 
absolutely pure ; and therefore, however abundant ventilation may be, it 
must be beneficral as to the quality it imparts to the air. a 
_, The rhetorical illustration, taken from a person who, not satisfied with 
the pure well in his garden, resorts to the river to drink, is so obviously in- 
apposite that it scarcely deserves the name of a sophism; it is so flimsy that’ 
it may be torn to pieces by the intellect of a child: it is answered at once by 
stating, that water may be drunk but that air cannot be breathed to injurious: 
excess; and, besides, that the water of the river is not more ‘pure than the 
water of the well, but that the atmosphere in any apartment obtained by any. 
given quantity of ventilation is more pure than an atmosphere obtained by’ 
any less amount of ventilation, however abundant the latter may be. 
A man, to be safe, we are told by Dr. Arnott, needs a VENTILATION SUP— 
PLY of from two to three cubic feet per minute. Now Dr. Arnott himself 
has previously calculated that the process of respiration alone renders that” 
Pointy of air absolutely unfit to be breathed, and he surely cannot mean. 
hat a ventilation supply (that is, such a quantity discharged from the Ven-— 
tilator,) would remove this impurity! Does he not know that the air dis- 
charged at the ventilators is a mixture in which the impure air forms but a 
very small ingredient, and that to get rid of two or three cubic feet of foul, 
air, even supposing that to be a fair and safe estimate, which we have shown 
it not. to be, the “ventilation supply” must many times exceed that. 
quantity. Wik rk 
But Dr. Arnott proceeds to intimate that the crevices round doors and 
windows offer passages for many times — what ?— many times two or three 
cubit feet per minute ?—By no means, but many times three'gallons per: 
minute, — leaving his uninformed, unscientific, and untechnical readet 
citly to infer that a gallon and a cubic foot, are one and the sam 








As to the eulogy on the Russian ‘stoves ‘and almost aif-tight rooms, w 
their ‘double-closed windows and doors, we scarcely know how to treat 
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ame system i England Nor cari we suppose him serious in ascribing the 
Seapened hdl id longevity of the Russians to the limited ventilation of? 
their apartments. But the last. sentence crowns this series of mischievous, 
Orr. yoom of twelve feet in all ‘its dimensions, and ‘containing therefore: 
one thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight feet of air, there is, without 
any ventilation whatever, an allowance of two feet a minute for one person 
for more than fourteen hours.” = “gre 

Now we will’ ask whether any unscientific reader, or, indeed, any reader’ 
whatever, whether scientific or not, would not infer from this, that the au- 
thor means that one person could live in an rty apartment, twelve feet, 
in all‘its dimensions, for fourteen hours? Yet he himself has admitted that. 
two feet of air per minute are rendered unfit to support life by respiration’ 
alone, and consequently in fourteen hours one thousand six hundred’ and 
‘eighty cubic feet, out of one thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight, would 
be brought to the suffocating point, and this without any account being: 
taken of the effect of the animal vapour, carbonic acid, and the injurious 
effluvia proceeding from the body of the occupant, the cutaneous vapour 
alone being sufficient to saturate nearly twice the contents of the rary 
It is, easy to see that any unfortunate individual so placed would find the 
said fourteen hours the last of his existence. : 

The open fires in the rooms we inhabit have a twofold duty to discharge— 
of warming and ventilating the apartment. Their structure should be such 
that as much of the heat evolved from the fuel in combustion as is com- 
patible with abundant ventilation should be dispersed prongh the apart- 
ment. ‘The means of accomplishing this have been well understood since 
the able researches of Count Rumford on this subject: that eminent person, 
to whose labours and discoveries we owe so much in the improvement of 
our domestic economy, showed that in an old open fire-place scarcely more. 
than a fifteenth part of all the heat produced by the fuel was rendered avail- 
able in warming the room, the remainder ascending the chimney. He, 
however, improved the form of the stove, so that when constructed in the 
manner which he prescribed, a very considerable proportion of the heat of the 
fuel is dispersed through the apartment; indeed, we are doubtful, whether 
in a properly constructed open stove more heat passes up the chimney than 
is necessary to maintain a draft equal to the demands of the apartment on 
the score of healthful ventilation; at all events, in a well constructed grate 
the draft may be regulated within practical limits at pleasure. 

The heat, produced by fuel in combustion is evolved in two ways: first, 
by radiaticj,—a process by which heat issues from hot bodies in right lines. 
in a manner altogether analagous to the radiation of light; as the radiation 
from the burning fuel takes place in all directions e ually, the rays of heat. 
will strike upon the back, sides, and roof of the Revulake, as well as proceed. 
directly into the apartment. Now it is evident, under these circumstances | 
thatthe natureof the surfaces of the back, roof, and sides of the fire-place should 
be such, that they shall be good reflectors of heat, so as to throw back the, 
radiant heat of the fuel which strikes upon them; they should also. be s0. 
placed that the heat thus reflected from them shall pass into the apatt-_ 
ment. Various materials and forms will accomplish this with more oF 
less efficiency, but on the whole the most simple and economical are metallie ‘ 
surfaces rendered as polished as is practicable. The sides or cheeks of the. 
fire-place should be inclined towards the back atan angle of about fort -five 

g ets 
degrees, and the roof should me downwards from the front towards the’ 


back at about the same angle; the opening should be in the back, near the .. 
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place where the sloping roof would join the back of the stove, and should be" 
govertied by a valve or hinged plate which may be opened more or less as’ 
may be required. In a fire-place thus constructed, a very large proportion 
indeed of the radiant heat of the fuel will be dispersed through the room. 

The other way in which heat is evolved is, in the air which, passing 
through the fuel, sustains the combustion. The oxygen of this air is con- 
verted into carbonic acid, which rises from the fire at a very high tem- 

ture. ‘The azote, which has no part in sustaining the combustion, but 
which with the oxygen passes through the ignited fuel, also absorbs a portion 
of the heat and rises at a high temperature from the fuel. ‘These gases, with 
others, which differ in quantity and kind according to the variety of the 
fuel; rising from the fire pass through the register into the chimney, and 
there maintain the draft and ventilate the apartment. 

Various expedients have been from time to time proposed for recovering 
for-domestic purposes the heat thus carried away in the flue by the gases of 
combustion; it is manifest, however, that if more than a certain amount of 
heat were extracted from this air, the current through the flue might be so 
diminished in its force as injuriously to lessen the ventilation romced by 
the chimney, and in such cases either the salubrity of the apartment would 
be impaired, or other and equivalent means of ventilation should be pro- 
vided. Among the expedients which have been proposed for recovering a 
portion of the heat of the gases of combustion, is the method of ventilation 
by a flue or pipe carried down the chimney in a direction contrary to that 
of the ascending current. The combined effect of these two contrary cur- 
rents would be that the descending current within this tube would catch the 
heat of the ascending current in the chimney, so that while the descending 
current would continually become warmer as it would approach the place 
at which ‘it would enter the room, the ascending current would continually 
become colder as it would approach the top of the chimney. 

Dr. Arnott describes this, which he calls “ double current warm ventila- 
tion” as anew mode of ventilation discovered by himself, the principle of 
which he says was first promulgated in his Elements of Physics, published in 
the year 1827. It is perhaps not reasonable to expect that a medical practi- 
tioner shall be familiar with the history of the useful arts; but it might. 
be expected that, having to write upon such a subject as the present, and 
to advance claims to new inventions and discoveries, an author and inventor 
should first make himself acquainted, through the ordinary and accessible 
sources of information, with what had been already discovered and practised 
in the department in which he considers that he -has exercised his inventive’ 
faculties. 

Had the present author taken this precaution, we think it is very doubtful 
whether his work on warming and ventilation would ever tiles beet pub- 
lished ; and certainly if it had, the claims on the score of invention which it 
puts forward ought not to have appeared in it. This method of warming 
apartments, by introducing a current of air from without in contact with a 
contrary current of warm air from the fire-place, was one of the improye~ 
ments proposed by Count Rumford. He conducted the air for ventilating. 
the apartment from the roof of the buildin through a pipe or canal placed. 
In the interior of the chimney, and BAR it to issue into the apartment. 
through a regulated ventilator in the chimney-piece. This has since been... 
improved in a great ree? of ways, and has been applied not merely to...) 
open but to close stoves; the ventilator being placed in different, parts of " 
the room, according to the notions of various projectors.of internal conveni>, . . 
ence; in some a complex system of pipes is pla¢ed in a space i iately: 
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above the chimney-piece, through which the smoke and hot ‘air from the :fipe 
are com to ee raedy opin and downwards, or from right t 
left, before they can obtain access to the chimney ; the air to ventilate the 
apartment is driven in a contrary direction, taking up as it passes the hea 
evolved by the air from the fire. é L yd 
In the case of close stoves placed in the middle of an apartment, the flue 
to carry away the hot air from the fire is conducted under the floor tothe 
flue of the chimney more or less distant; around it is another tube of 
diameter opening into the external air, through which the air to ventilate 
the apartment passes in a contrary direction. In a word, any one at all ae. 
quainted with the actual state and past progress of the art of warming:and 
ventilation, will recall to mind innumerable instances of the practice of this 
principle of “ double current warm ventilation” of which Dr. Arnott: g 
urgently claims the merit of the discovery and application. a 
Among the objections which the author advances against the open fire 
places, is their want of economy of fuel; and his estimate of this is, that 
of the whole quantity of heat evolved from the combustible, fourteen-six- 
teenths are lost. He quotes Count Rumford as estimating the loss at four- 
teen-fifteenths. This, like some other eta: in the tract, has the effectiof 
misleading the uninformed reader. Count Rumford’s estimate of the low 
of heat at fourteen-fifteenths of the whole product of the fuel, was applied 
not to the modern grates, which owe their principal improvements to his own 
labours, but to the defective open fire-places which were previously in gene 
ral use. The entire mouth of a wide chimney flue was open above the 
grate containing the fuel: the consequence was, that a very inconsiderable 
proportion of the heat radiated sidewards and backwards was returned into 
the apartment, and none of that radiated upwards; also the draft of. the 


chimney carried away a much greater quantity of air above the fire-place, 
and consequently the atmosphere of the apartment being more rapidly 
changed, and a greater quantity of cold air admitted from without, a greater 
proportion of the heat passed up the chimney. Those defects, as Dr. Arnott 
ought to know, were in a great degree corrected by the improvements 
introduced by Count Rumford, which we have already noticed. 


_ Dr. Arnott gives a numerical analysis of the manner in which the heat 
in an open fire-place is disposed of, from which we collect, that if the whole 
of the fuel consumed be divided into eight equal parts, only one of those 
eight is employed in heating the apartment. One-eighth he says goes up 
the chimney and into the atmosphere, unconsumed ; and the remaining 8iX- 
aE ascend the chimney, either through the fuel or over the fi 7 
This being a statement not of the vague and rhetorical kind in which the 
author usually indulges, but one delivered with the last degree of arithmetical 
precision, we must presume that it is based upon a course of scientific expe 
riments and observations, more especially as it must be taken to express the 
average amount of quantities, which must needs be subject to very gredt 
variation in each particular case. The author, however, does not give'us 
the slightest reference to any such course of experiments, does not tell’ us 
when, where, or by whom they were conducted, in what manner the 
which he delivers with such minute numerical precision were obtained yin 
a word, he does not even give us a hint that such a course of observations oF 
experiments were ever made at all! We must therefore treat this statement 
arithmetical though it be, as a mere rhetorical flourish. 
Dismissing then the subject of open fire-places, let us consider the que 
tion of close stoves. The only apparatus of this sort. adverted to in -the 
tract before us, is the common Dutch stove, without exception the most 1naf 
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tificial:and defective of all the various forms of close stoves which have been 
proposed or, used, ;..No-notice, whatever, is taken of an infinite variety of 

sd.close stoves used in different parts of Europe, as well as in this 
country, all-of which partake more or less of the qualities of that proposed 
by Dr. Arnott ; and some are so nearly identical with it, that we profess 
ourselves unable to discover the difference. The principle of the construc- 
tion-of the best close stoves, generally, may be described as follows :—A fire 
box is placed, as in Dr. Arnott’s, within a casing, com either of metal- 
lic'or of porcelain plates; the admission of air to that part of the stove 
which is above the fire-box, is stopped by the casing and by the door 
through which the fuel is introduced. Air 1s admitted, as in that proposed 
by Dr. Arnott, through the ash-pit, and it ascends through the fuel, which 
it maintains in combustion. If, between the top of the fire-box and the 
mouth of the chimney-flue, there were an unobstructed e, the hot air 
from the fuel would pass directly into the flue, and sronba carry with it more 
of the heat than would be necessary to maintain the draft in the-flue. In 
well-constructed stoves, therefore, the passage of the air from the fire-box to 
the mouth of the flue, is obstructed by various contrivances; in some it is 
made to. upwards and downwards several times before it reaches. the 
mouth of the flue, imparting to the metallic surfaces of the stove in contact 
with which it passes, a part of its heat; in others, the air intended to ven- 
tilate the apartment in which the stove is used, is conducted through a series 
of passages within the stove in one direction, while the smoke and hot air 
from the fuel. are conducted through adjacent passages, in the other direction, 
establishing what Dr. Arnott calls, the “double current warm ventilation.” 

It will be evident that the principle of such contrivances differs in no 
essential particular from that of the stove described in Dr. Arnott’s work, 
and that in some particulars they have advantages over it.* 

The thermometric regulator affords another instance how necessary it 
would have been that the author of this work should have informed himself 
more correctly of the state of the arts, to whose improvement he has de- 
voted his mind. ‘The thermometric regulator, of which he claims the in- 
vention, is in fact the well known self-regulating damper, which has been 
in use in furnaces throughout our manufacturing districts for nearly a 
century. The self-regulating damper is a sliding plate, which moves across 
the mouth of the passage through which air is admitted to the fire-place, or 
by which it escapes from it. ‘This plate is usually suspended by a chain, which 
being raised or lowered, opens or closes the air passages more or Jess; the 
damper may even be lowered so as to stop the air-passages and altogether 
suspend the action of the furnace; or, on the other Sa it may be raised so 
as to give all the draft to the fire of which the flue admits. tween these 
limits the draft may be regulated. The chain by which this plate is sus- 
pended, after being carried over one or more pullies, is ra i bya 
float suspended from its other end, which rests on the surface of some 
liquid, usually water. The column of liquid on which it thus rests is, in 
the case of steam-boilers, supported by the pressure of steam in the boiler, , 
or might be supported by confined air or any other elastic fluid, upon which 
the heat of the furnace might act. If the furnace acquire undue activity, 
the steam or air receives a corresponding increase of ‘force, and raising the 
column on which the float rests, likewise raises the float, which no me xd 
balancing the damper, the latter descends and lessens the draft, by whic 
the intensity of the fire is mitigated, and the causes which) produced these 


ta A rast variety of stoves are described in Péclet ‘Traité de la Chaleur, torts, il. sect. vi, severdl ; 
‘which are in substance, and some in detail, identical: with that claimed by Dr: Arnott. 
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‘consequences modified.. By such means the furnaces of ordinary steam 
engines are rendered perfectly regular and uniform, . independently. of 
any attention on the part of the firemen. A great variety of improve. 
ments have been made in the details of these contrivances, which are called 
generally self-regulating furnaces. Among these may be mentioned Brun- 
ton’s self-regulating furnace, by which not only the quantity of air admitted 
to the fuel, but the quantity of the fuel itself admitted to the grate, are 
both supplied and regulated by self-acting machinery. venake 

Now as to the thermometric regulator, — this apparatus also consists of 
a moveable plate, which governs the aperture by which air is admitted to 
the fire, aol this plate is suspended by a rod or string conneeted with a 
float which rests on a column of mercury, contained in a siphon tube, the 
other leg of. which is within the stove, and is filled with air. The air con- 
fined in this leg acquires more or less foree according as the stove becomes 
more or less warm, and pressing upon the column of mercury, causes it to 
rise or fall, producing a corresponding ascent and descent of the float 
resting on its surface. ‘This float, as it ascends or descends, gives a cor- 
responding motion to the damper or plate which governs the admission of 
air, so that when the heat of the stove becomes too great the damper is 
closed, and when it is too little the damper is opened. 

It is not necessary for us to say more on this point. We think it will be 
pretty evident that there is nothing materially different from the self-re- 
gulating damper in Dr. Arnott’s thermometric regulator, and certainly 
nothing which would enable him to acquire a patent right for its appli- 
cation. 

The process of ventilation by impelling pure air by mechanical force 
into the apartments of a building, has been, in Dr. Arnott’s opinion, at- 
tended by a grand error. 
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“ Mechanical ventilation once introduced, would have become much more common than 
it is, but for a great and costly error made in all the apparatus hitherto employed to effect it, 
an error arising from inattention to a grand principle or truth in natural philosophy.” p. 60. 


This imputed error consists in making the passages through which the 


air is forced too small, and thereby enormously increasing the power ne- 
cessary to impel the air. 


“ Now, in all the modes of mechanical ventilation which I have seen, except that bya 
chimney, to be noticed below, which has a fault of another kind, the error above described 
of wire-drawing the air, has been signally committed.” p. 62. 


he author then proceeds to disclose his new invention for .correcting 
this error, and ventilating a large building with a very small expenditure 
of mechanical power. 





“ A box or case, cylindrical or square, for a pump body with a loose piston, very nearly 
but not quite filling the body, so as to move in it almost without friction, and with valved 
openings nearly as large as the area of the pump, is the best blowing or exhausting machine 
for ventilation, = * . * By such a pump, air of perfect purity and in any 
quantity, may be easily sent from any neighbouring situation to supply a dwelling.” p. 64. 


And “ by such a pump,” precisely “ air of perfect purity, and in any 
quantity,” is now and has been every day these fifty years, “ sent from a 
neighbouring situation” into every iron-work in the kingdom! But, 
seriously, has Dr. Arnott never been in the Bank of England? and if he 
have, can the machinery for ventilating and warming the  printing-oflice 
have escaped his eye? There is precisely his “ new process of ventilation, 
which secures the wished-for heat,” (p.75.) That method consists, as Dr. 
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Arnott suggests, of “a square box for a pump body, with a loose piston, very 
nearly but not — filling the body, so as ‘to move in it almost without 
friction, with valved openings,” &c. &c., exactly as prescribed. There also 
are wide air passages, and with a power altogether insignificant eleven 
hundred. cubic feet of air per minute are driven through the apartments to 
be ventilated. In a word, if Dr. Arnott had really gone to the Bank and 
examined the apparatus there used with a view to describe it, he could not 
have succeeded better than he has done by the description he has given of 
his “ new ventilating apparatus.” : 

A ventilating apparatus, of the same form and.on the same principle, has, 
we believe, been for many years used in the Bank.of Ireland. Both were 
erected by Mr. John Oldham, the engineer of these establishments, to 
whom they are deeply indebted for many other improvements of great value, 
and whose services their functionaries have duly appreciated. : 

To those who are acquainted with the past history and actual state of 
practical science, as applied to warming and ventilation, it is positively 
ludicrous to read the advertisement prefixed to this tract, after perusing 
the tract itself. In that advertisement the author proceeds with an im- 
posing solemnity to state the reasons why he did not make known “a 
matter of such importance to this and other countries, as the obtainment of 
necessary warmth from boilers, with respect to which, and to ventilation, 
much of the suffering and many of the diseases which afflict the inhabitants 
arise.” He laments this delay, inasmuch as many imperfect stoves have 
been made and circulated by it; and he assures the public that he has not 
only determined not to take out a patent right himself, but that he wishes to 
prevent other parties who may hear of his processes from appropriating 
them ‘by patent, and thus coming between him and the public. Such is 
the advertisement which introduces the reader to a tract, from the be- 
ginning to the end of which there is absolutely not one new idea, not one new 
principle in theory, not one new application in practice, not one form of ma- 
chine or mechanical contrivance which has not been over and over again 
constructed in substance and almost in minute details ! 

In dismissing this tract on warming and ventilation, we cannot forbear 
expressing our disapprobation of a practice in which the author has in- 
dulged; and which would be inexcusable even in a younger and less ex- 
perienced writer, or in one having less means of appreciating the moral 
duties which should control those who undertake to guide and instruct the 
public. When the support of his thesis renders it desirable to diminish 
one quantity, or enlarge another, he unconsciously, but inexcusably, 
resorts to the practice of expressing these quantities by different units, 
using a large unit for that which it is desirable should appear smaller, 
and a smaller one for that which it is desirable should appear greater. ‘Thus 
if he wish to show that a limited quantity of ventilation is necessary, he 
expresses the air by cubic feet; if he wish, on the other hand, to show 
that an abundant supply may be obtained by limited means, he then ex- 
presses its quantity by gallons, but he does not, at the same time, inform his 
reader that a cubic foot contains upwards of six gallons. His tract affords 
more than one instance of this practice, which, without such intention on the 
author’s part, has all the effect of deception and falsehood. 

The second contrivance, whose title stands at the head-of this article, will 
rh but a brief notice. , 
| Mr. Joyce proposes that we should abandon the use of pit:coal:as fuel, 
and substitute for it charcoal prepared in a manner invented by himself, 
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and for the practice of which he has obtained a patent. He states, that the 
charcoal thus prepared, when burned emits neither smoke nor smell, that 
no gas is evolved in its combustion of a noxious kind, and that, therefore, 
the fire-place in which it is consumed needs neither flue nor chimney ; the 
vessel in which it burns may, therefore, be placed in any position in q 
room, —=it may be suspended from the ceiling like a chandelier, — indeed 
it may form the standard or centre of the chandelier or suspended lamp 
itself, and it may be removed from room to room with as much facility 
as a table lamp. ; 

Mr. Joyce's contrivance, to which we briefly adverted in our first num- 
ber, may be described as follows: — A tall narrow vessel, which for a room 
of ordinary size, would be about two feet high, and eight inches diameter, 
having the form of a pillar standing upon a pedestal, is constructed of thin 
sheet metal; in the bottom of this there are air-holes, and at the top a lid 
with an opening governed by asliding plate, by which its magnitude may be 
varied at pleasure. Taking off the lid, a few handfuls of the prepared 
charcoal, previously lighted to redness, are thrown in, and the cold fuel is 
then thrown over them, until the vessel be filled to the top. The lid is 
then put in its place; the air which enters through the air-holes in the 
bottom ascends through the mass of fuel, and issues through the open re- 
gulator at the top; this air escapes at.a high temperature, and mixin 
with the air of the apartment, warms it. Besides this the metal of the stove 
becomes heated, but not toa very high degree, and radiates heat around. 
The principal source of warmth, however, is from the air which escapes 
through the regulator. 

Assuming, on the faith of the published statements respecting this stove, 
that no noxious gas proceeded from it, and yet being aware that the com- 
bustion of charcoal must produce carbonic acid, a most noxious gas, and, as 
we have already stated, a narcotic poison, we conjectured, in the short notice 
formerly given by us of this contrivance, that the carbonic acid was absorbed 
by some alkali with which the charcoal is previously impregnated. A gen- 
tleman connected with this publication has lately, however, by the permis . 
sion of the patentee, examined the stove and analysed the patent fuel; and 
he has found that the product of its combustion is pure carbonic acid, which 
is not absorbed by, or combined with, any other substance, but issues from 
the top of the stove and mixes with the air of the apartment. which is 
warmed by it. 

In what then, it will be asked, has Joyce’s stove the advantage over a 
common charcoal fire? We answer, that in the combustion of the common 
charcoal of commerce a smoke and odour, of an offensive kind, are pro- 
duced, from which the patent fuel is very nearly free. This smoke and 
odour arise not from the pure charcoal, but from foreign matter which is 
mixed with it, owing to the imperfect manner in which the charcoal is ma- 
nufactured. The patent charcoal is prepared with more skill and care, and, 
in fact, brought more nearly to the state of pure carbon. But it ought to 
be remembered, that the gas which, arising from the combustion of char- 
coal, produces such fatal effects on the vital functions, is not one which has 
any offensive smell, nor has it the appearance of smoke. Carbonic acid is 
inoffensive to sense—it is invisible and inodorous—it does its work of de- 
ele silently and insidiously, giving no notice to its victim of his coming 
ate. 

After this statement, not of opinion, but of established scientific principle 
and ascertained fact, it is unnecessary to say that, whatever may be the con- 
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venience and economy attending these stoves, we cannot consider their use: 
as compatible with safety or health. In bed-rooms, they are especially 
dan unless the gases of combustion be conducted by a flue into the 
chimney. In fact, otherwise, their effects must be the same as those of a 
pan of charcoal of equal quantity. : 

Whether the quantity of carbonic acid they evolve in producing any 
given temperature in a conservatory may be injurious to the vegetable pro- 
ductions of such a place must be matter of experimental inquiry. 

In conclusion, — we rise from the consideration of these contrivances im- 
pressed with the persuasion that the public will still adhere to the use of 
open fire-places for private dwelling-houses, and we think the public will be 
right in so doing. A well-constructed close stove, having a proper arrange- 
ment of flues, by which the heat of the air of combustion may be saved and 
turned to use, is, undoubtedly, more economical than an open fire-place, 
however well constructed the latter may be. But this is not a new disco- 
very. It has been long perfectly well understood. Nevertheless, the open 
fire-place is still preferred. If the close stove be used, some means of ven- - 
tilation must be combined with it to supply the place of the ventilation which 
is effected by the open fire-place, and the expense of such means — either in 
their first construction, or continued operation, or both of these, — must be 
placed against the saving effected by the stove. We have no hesitation in 
expressing our opinion that the use of such a stove as that described by 
Dr. Arnott would be highly injurious, unless means of ventilation be pro- 
vided, which shall be certain, regular, and abundant. 

But are there no other considerations which shall influence us in. this 
article of domestic comfort except the mere question of expense? Has the 
open, visible, bright, blazing fire no advantage to be placed against the few 
pence which its daily supply of fuel costs? Has the winter-evenings’ fireside 
no charms? Dr. Arnott asks how it is that we do not feel any desire for a 
fire in the evenings of summer? We answer, that we have the bright sun,.the 
gay fields and parks, pleasant promenades, agreeable evening excursions, 
short nights. We do not spend hours confined to the house by external 
darkness, and therefore do not need the bright and cheerful fire. 

For the poor, who cannot command the luxury of abundant fuel, warmth 
might be supplied most advantageously by combining proper warming and 
ventilating apparatus on a large scale, by which the buildings they inhabit 
might be rendered both healthful and comfortable at a small expense. 
This, however, would require a spirit of co-operation among both the rich 
and poor, which is rather to be desired than expected. 




















ZICCI.—A TALE. 
[Continued from p. 125.] 
CHAP. VIII. 


Ir was a small cabinet; —the walls were covered with pictures, one of 
which was worth more than the whole lineage of the owner of the palace: 
—jis not Art a wonderful thing? —a Venetian noble might be a fribble, 
or an assassin—a scoundrel, or a dolt; worthless, or worse than worthless; 
yet he might have sate to ‘Titian, and his portrait may be inestimable ! — 
a few inches of painted canvas a thousand times more valuable than a man 
with his veins and muscles, brain, will, heart, and intellect ! 

In‘this cabinet sate a man of about three and forty, — dark-eyed, sallow, 
with short, prominent features, a massive conformation of jaw, and thick, 
sensual, but resolute lips; — this man was the Prince di - His form, 
middle-sized, but rather inclined to corpulence, was clothed in a loose 
dressing-robe of rich brocade: on a table before him lay his sword and 
hat, a mask, dice and dice-box, a portfolio, and an inkstand of silver 
curiously carved. 

*‘ Well, Mascari,” said the prince, looking up towards his parasite, who 
stood by the embrasure of the deep-set barricadoed window, * well, 
you cannot even guess who this insolent meddler was. A pretty person 
you to act the part of a Prince’s Ruffiano.” 

“Am I to be blamed for dullness in not being able to conjecture who 
had the courage to thwart the projects of the Prince di . As well 
blame me for not accounting for miracles.” 

** T will tell thee who it was, most sapient Mascari.” 

* Who, your Excellency ?” 

‘6 Zicci.” 

“ Ah! he has the daring of the devil. But why does your Excellency 
feel so assured: does he court the actress ?” 

“ | know not: but there is a tone in that foreigner’s voice that I never 
can mistake —so clear, and yet so hollow: when I hear it I almost fancy 
there is such a thing as conscience. However, we must rid ourselves of an 
‘impertinent. Mascari, Signior Zicci hath not yet honoured our poor 
‘house with his presence. He is a distinguished stranger — we must give a 
banquet in his honour.” 


** Ah! — and the cypress wine! The cypress is a proper emblem of the 
grave.” 

* But this anon. I am superstitious: there are strange stories of his 
power and foresight :—remember the Sicilian quaekery! But meanwhile 
the Pisani ey 

“ Your Excellency is infatuated. The actress has bewitched you.” 

“© Mascari,” said the Prince, with a haughty smile, * through these veins . 
rolis the blood of the old Visconti — of those who boasted that no woman 
ever escaped their lust, and no man their resentment. The crown of my 
fathers has shrunk into a gewgaw and a toy; — their ambition and their 


spirit are undecayed. My honour is now enlisted in this pursuit — Isabel 
must be mine.” | 


** Another ambuscade ?” said Mascari, 


inquiringly. 
* Nay, why not enter the house itself; the situation is lonely — and the 
door is not made of iron.” 
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Before Mascari could reply, the gentleman of the chamber announced 
the Signior Zicci. 

The Prince involuntarily laid his hand on the sword placed on the: table 
— then with a smile at his own impulse, rose; and met the foreigner at 
the threshold, with all the profuse and respectful courtesy of Italian 
simulation. 

“ This is an honour highly prized,” said the Prince: “I have long 
desired the friendship of one so distinguished Ya 

« And I have come to give you that friendship,” replied Zicci, in a 
sweet but chilling voice. ‘ ‘To no man yet in Naples have I extended this 
hand — permit it, Prince, to grasp your own.” 

The Neapolitan bowed over the hand he pressed; but as he touched it, 
ashiver came over him, and his heart stood still. Zicci bent.on him his 
dark, smiling eyes, and then seated himself with a familiar air. 

“Thus it is signed and sealed — I mean our friendship, noble Prince. And 
now I will tell you the object of my visit. I find, your Excellency, that, 
unconsciously perhaps, we are rivals. Can we not accommodate our pre- 
tensions? A girl of no moment—an actress ;— bah! it is not worth a 
quarrel. Shall we throw for her? He who casts the lowest shall resign 
his claim?” 

Mascari opened his small eyes to their widest extent; the Prince, no less 
surprised, but far too well world-read even to shew what he felt, laughed 
aloud. 

“ And were you, then, the cavalier who spoiled my night’s chase, and 
robbed me of my white doe? By Bacchus, it was prettily done.” 

“ You must forgive me, my Prince; I knew not who it was, or my respect 
would have silenced my gallantry.” 

“ All stratagems fair in love, as in war. Of course you profited by my 
defeat, and did not content yourself with leaving the little actress at her 
threshold ?” 

“ She is Diana herself for me,” answered Zicci, lightly ; whoever wins 
the wreath will not find a flower faded.” 

“ And now you would cast for her — well: but they tell me you are ever 
a sure player.” 

* Let Signior Mascari cast for us.” 

* Be it.so.. Mascari, the dice.” 

Surprised and perplexed, the parasite took up the three dice, deposited 
them gravely in the box, and rattled them noisily, while Zicci threw himself 
back carelessly in his chair, and said, “I give the first chance to your 
xcellency.” 

Mascari interchanged a glance with his patron, and threw; the numbers 
were sixteen. 

“It isa high throw,” said Zicci, calmly; ‘ nevertheless, Signior Mas- 
cari, I do not despond.” 

Mascari gathered up the dice, shook the box, and rolled the contents 
once more on the table; the number was the highest that can be thrown— 
eighteen. 

The Prince darted a glance of fire at his minion, who stood with gaping 
mouth, staring at the dice, and shaking his head in puzzled wonder. 

“I have won, you see,” said Zicci: ¢ may we be friends still.” 

“ Signior,” said the Prince, obviously struggling with anger and ,con- 
fusion, the victory is already yours. But, pardon me, you have spoken lightly 
of this young girl — will any thing tempt you.to yield your claim?” 

“ Ah, do not think so ill of my gallantry.” , 
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*¢ Enough !” said the Prince, forcing a smile; * I yield. Let me prove 
that I do not yield ungraciously: will you honour me with your presence at 
a little feast I’ propose to give on the Royal birth-day ? 

“ It is, indeed, a happiness to hear one command of yours I can obey.” 

Zieci then turned the conversation, talked lightly and gaily; and soon 
afterwards departed. 

“ Villain,” then exclaimed the Prince, grasping Mascari by the collar, 
“ you betrayed me.” \ 

“| assure your Excellency that the dice were properly arranged : he should 
have thrown twelve; but he is the Devil, and that’s the end of it.” 

“‘ There is no time to be lost,” said the Prince, quitting his hold of his 
parasite, who quietly resettled his cravat. 

“ My blood is up—I will win this girl, if I die for it. Who laughed? 
Mascari, didst thou laugh ?” 

« J, your Excellency — I laugh ?” 

« It sounded behind me,” said the Prince, gazing round. 


CHAP. IX. 


Ir was the day on which Zicci had told Glyndon that he should ask for his 
decision in respect to Isabel — the third day since their last meeting; — the 
Englishman could not come toa resolution. Ambition, hitherto the leadin 
passion of his soul, could not yet be silenced by love; and that love, such 
as it was, unreturned, beset by suspicions and doubts which vanished in the 
presence of Isabel, and returned when her bright face shone on his eyes no 
more, for—les absens ont toujours tort! Perhaps had he been quite alone, his 
feelings of honour, of compassion, of virtue, might have triumphed; and he 
would have resolved either to fly from Isabel, or to offer the love that has 
no shame. But Merton, cold, cautious, experienced, wary, (such a nature 
has ever power over the imaginative and impassioned,) was at hand 
to ridicule the impression produced by Zicci, and the notion of delicacy 
and honour towards an Italian actress. It is true that Merton, who ‘was 
no profligate, advised him to quit all pursuit of Isabel; but then 
the advice was precisely of. that character which, if it deadens love, 
stimulates passion. By representing Isabel as one who sought to play 
a part with him, he excused to Glyndon his own selfishness —he enlisted 
the Englishman’s vanity and pride on the side of his pursuit. Why should 
he not beat an adventuress at her own weapons ? 

Glyndon not only felt indisposed on that day to meet Zicci, but he felt 
also a strong desire to defeat the mysterious prophecy that the meeting 
should take place. Into this wish Merton readily entered. ‘The young 
men agreed to be absent from Naples that day. Early in the morning they 
mounted their horses, and took the road to Baie. Glyndon left word at his 
hotel, that if Signior Zicci’ sought him, it was in the neighbourhood of 
that once celebrated watering-place of the ancients that he should be found. 

They passed by Isabel’s house, but Glyndon resisted the temptation of 
pausing there ; and after threading the grotto of Pausillippo, they wound by 
a circuitous route back into the suburbs of the city, and took the opposite 
road, which conducts to Portici and Pompeii. It was late at noon when they 
arrived at the former of these places. Here they halted to dine; for Merton 
had heard much of the excellence of the macaroni at Portici, and Merton 
was a bon vivant. 

They put up at an inn of very humble pretensions, and dined under:an 


awning. Merton was more than usually gay ; he pressed the —Lacryma 
upon his friend, and conversed gaily. 7 civubaiy aide 
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'. s Well, my dear friend, we have foiled Signior Zicci in one. of. hig pre- 
dictions at least. You will have no faith in him hereafter.” 

«“ The Ides are come, not gone.” 

«Tush ! if he is a soothsayer, you are not Cesar. It is your vanity that 
makes you credulous : thank Heaven, I do not think myself of such im- 
portance, that the operations of nature should be changed in order. to 
frighten me.” | 

“ But why should the operations of nature be changed: there may be a 
deeper philosophy than we dream of —a philosophy that discovers the secrets 
of nature, but does not alter, by penetrating, its courses.” 

“Ah! you suppose Zicci to be a prophet —a reader of the future; per- 
haps an associate of Genii and Spirits! ” 

“J know not what to conjecture; but I see no reason why he should seek, 
even if an impostor, to impose on me. An impostor must have some motive 
for deluding us—either ambition or avarice. I am neither rich nor power- 
ful; Zicci spends more in a week than I do ina year. Nhy,a Neapolitan 
banker told me, that the sums invested by Zicci in his hands, were enough 
to purchase half the lands of the whole Neapolitan Noblesse.” 

“Grant this to be true; do you suppose that the love to dazzle and mys- 
tify is not as strong with some natures as that of gold and power with others ? 
Zicci has a moral ostentation, and the same character that makes him rival 
kings in expenditure makes him not disdain to be wondered at even by a 
humble Englishman.” 

Here the landlord, a little fat oily fellow, came up with a fresh bottle of 
Lacryma. He hoped their Excellencies were pleased. He was most 
touched — touched to the heart that they liked the macaroni. Were their 
Excellencies going to Vesuvius ;. there was a slight eruption ; they could not 
see it where they were, but it was pretty, and would be prettier still after 
sunset. 

“ A capital idea,” cried Merton. ‘ What say you, Glyndon ?” 

“‘T have not yet seen an irruption; I should like it much.” 

“ But is there no danger?” said the prudent Merton. 

“Oh, not at all; the mountain is very civil at present. It only plays a 
little, just to amuse their Excellencies the English.” 

“ Well, order the horses, and bring the bill; we will go before it is dark. 
Clarence, my friend — Nunc est bibendum ; but take care of the pede libero, 
which won’t do for walking on lava!” 

The bottle was finished, the bill paid, the gentlemen mounted, the land- 
lord bowed, and they bent their way, in the cool of the delightful evening, 
towards Resina. 

The wine animated Glyndon, whose unequal spirits were, at times, high 
and brilliant as those of a schoolboy released; and the laughter of the 
northern tourists sounded oft and merrily along the melancholy domains of 
buried cities. 

Hesperus had lighted his lamp amidst the rosy skies as they arrived at 
Resina. Here they quitted their horses, and took mules and a guide, As 
the sky grew darker and more dark, the Mountain Fire burned with an in- 
tense lustre. In various streaks and streamlets, the fountain of flame rolled 
down the dark summit, then undiminished by the irruption of 1822, and 
the Englishmen began to feel increase upon them, as they ascended, that 
sensation of solemnity and awe, which makes the very. atmosphere that 
surrounds the giant of the Plains of the Antique Hades. ; 

It was night, when, leaving the mules, they ascended on foot, accompanied 
by their guide, and a peasant who bore a rude torch. The guide was.a 
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conversible, garrulous fellow, like most of his country and his calling ; ahd. 
Merton, whose chief characteristics’ were a sociable temper and a‘ hardy’ 
common sense, loved to amuse or to instruct himself on every incidental 
oceasion. | 

“Ah! Excellency,” said the guide, “ your countrymen have a strong pas- 
sion for the voleano. Long life to them; they bring us plenty of money, 
If our fortunes depended on the Neapolitans, we should starve.” 

“True, they have no curiosity,” said Merton. “Do you remember, 
Glytidon, the contempt with which that old Count said to us, * You will go’ 
to Vesuvius, I suppose; I have never been: why should I' go? you have 
cold, you have hunger, you have fatigue, you have danger, and all for nothing 
but to see fire which looks just as well in a brazier as a mountain.’ Ha!: 
ha ! the old fellow was right.” 

“But, Excellency,” said the guide, “ that is not all: some Cavaliers think 
to ascend the mountain without our help. I am sure they deserve to tumble 
into the crater.” 

“They must be bold fellows to go alone ; you don’t often find such.” 

Sometimes among the French, Signior. But the other night—I never 
was so frightened : I had been with an English party; and a lady had left a 
pocket-book on the mountain, where she had been sketching. She offered’ 
mea handsome sum to return for it, and bring it to her at Naples. So I 
went in the evening — I found it sure enough, and was about to return, 
when I saw a figure that seemed to emerge from the crater itself. The air 
there was so pestiferous, that I could not have conceived a human creature 
could breathe it, and live. I was so astounded that I stood still as-a stone, 
till the figure came over the hot ashes, and stood before me face to face, 
Santa Maria, what a head !” 

“ What, hideous !” 

“No! so beautiful, but so terrible. It had nothing human in its aspect.” 

“ And what said the salamander ?” 

“Nothing! It did not even seem to perceive me, though I was near as 
I am to you; but its eyes seemed prying into the air. It passed by me 
quickly, and, walking across a stream of burning lava, soon vanished on the 
other side of the mountain. I was curious and foolhardy, and resolved to’ 
see if I could bear the atmosphere which this visiter had left: but, though I 
did not advance within thirty yards of the spot at which he had first ap-’ 

ared, I was driven back by a vapour that wellnigh stifled me. Cospetto, 

have spat blood ever since.” 

**It must be Zicci,” whispered Glyndon. 

“*] knew you would say so,” returned Merton, laughing. 

The little party had now arrived nearly at the summit of the mountain: 
and unspeakably grand was the spectacle on which they gazed. From the’ 
crater arose a vapour, intensely dark, that overspread the whole back-ground 
of the heavens; in the centre whereof rose a flame, that assumed a form singu- 
larly beautiful. It might have been compared to a crest of gigantic feathers, 
the diadem of the mountain, high-arched, and drooping downward, with the 
hues delicately shaded off, and the whole shifting and tremulous as the 
plumage on a warrior’s helm. The glare of the flame spread, luminous and’ 
crimson, over the dark and rugged ground on which they stood, and drew’ 
an innumerable variety of shadows from crag and hollow. An oppressive 
and sulphureous exhalation served to increase the gloomy and sublime 
terror of the place: but on turning from the mountain, and towards the 
distant and unseen ocean, the contrast was wonderfully great; the heavens 
serene and blue, the stars still and calm as the eyes of Divine Love. It was’ 











as if the realms of the opposing principles of Evil and’of Good-were brought 
in one view before the gaze of man! Glyndon— the enthusiast, the poet, the’ 
artist, the dreamer — was enchained and entranced by emotions vague and’ 
undefinable, half of delight and half of pain. Leaning on the shoulder of 
his friend, he gazed. around. him,-and heard, with deepening awe, the rum- 
bliig of the earth below, the wheels and voices of the Ministry of Nature in 
her darkest and most inscrutable recess. Suddenly, asa bomb from a shell, 
a huge stone was flung hundreds of yards up from the jaws of the crater, and 
falling with a mighty crash upon the rock below, split into ten: thousand 
fragments, which bounded down the sides of the mountain, sparkling and 
groaning as they went. One of these, the largest fragment, struck the narrow 
space of soil between the Englishmen and the guide, not three feet from the 
spot where the former stood. Merton uttered an exclamation of terror, and’ 
Glyndon held his breath, and shuddered. 

“ Diavolo,” cried the guide. ‘ Descend, Excellencies, descend; we have 
not a moment to lose: follow me close.” 

So saying, the guide and the peasant fled with as much swiftness as they were 
able to bring to bear. Merton, ever more prompt and ready than his friend, 
imitated their example; and Glyndon, more confused than alarmed, followed 
close. But they had not gone many yards, before, with a rushing and 
sudden blast, came from the crater an enormous volume of vapour. It 

yursued — it overtook — it overspread them. It swept the light from the 
hedtetn All was abrupt and utter darkness ; and through the gloom was 
heard the shout of the guide, already distant, and lost in an instant amidst 
the sound of the rushing gust, and the groans of the earth beneath. Glyndon 
paused, He was separated from his friend,—from the guide. He was alone—’ 
with the Darkness and the Terror. The vapour rolled sullenly away; the form 
of the plumed fire was again dimly visible, and its struggling and perturbed 
reflection again shed a glow over the horrors of the path. Glyndon reco- 
vered himself, and sped onward. Below, he heard the voice of Merton 
calling on him, though he no longer saw his form. ‘The sound served as a 
guide. Dizzy and breathless, he bounded forward ; when — hark ! a sullen, 
slow, rolling sound in his ear! He halted—and turned back to gaze. The 
fire had overflowed its course; it had opened itself a channel amidst the 
furrows of the mountain. The stream pursued him—fast —fast ; and the hot 
breath of the chasing and preternatural foe came closer and closer upon his 
cheek. He turned aside: he climbed desperately, with hands and feet, upon 
a crag, that, to the right, broke the scathed and blasted level of the soil. 
The stream rolled beside and beneath him, and then, taking a sudden wind’ 
round the spot on which he stood, interposed its liquid fire, a-broad and 
impassable barrier, between his resting-place and escape. ‘There he stood, 
cut off from descent, and with no alternative but to retrace his steps 
towards the crater, and thence seek — without guide or clue — some other 
pathway. : 

For a moment his courage left him: he cried in despair, and in that 
overstrained pitch of voice which is never heard afar off, to the guide — to 
Merton — to return — to aid him. 

No answer came — and the Englishman, thus abandoned solely to his own’ 
resources, felt his spirit and energy rise against the danger. He turned 
back, and ventured as far towards the crater as the noxious exhalation” 
would permit ; then, gazing below, carefully and deliberately he chalked out 
for himself a path, by which he trusted to shun the direction the fire-stream 


bad taken, — and trod firmly and quickly over the crumbling and heated 
strata. 7 . : 
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._ He had. proceeded, about fifty yards, when he halted abruptly: en up. 
speakable and a. not hitherto felt amidst all his peril, 
came over him. He shook in every limb; his muscles refused his will ; he 
felt, as it were, palsied and death-stricken. The horror, I say, was unao. 
countable, for the path seemed clear and safe. The fire, above and behing, 
burnt out clear and far; and beyond, the stars lent him their cheering 
guidance. No obstacle was visible —no danger seemed at hand. As thus, 
spell-bound and panic-stricken, he stood chained to the soil— his breast 
heaving ; large drops rolling down his brow ; and his eyes starting wildly 
from their sockets—he saw before him, at some distance, gradually shaping 
itself more and more distinctly to his gaze, a Colossal Shadow — a shadow 
that seemed partially borrowed from the human shape, but immeasurably 
above the human stature; vague—dark—almost formless ; and differing — 
he could not tell where, or why — not only from the proportions, but also 
from the limbs and outline of man. 

The glare of the volcano, that seemed to shrink and collapse from this 
gigantic and appalling apparition, nevertheless threw its light, redly and 
steadily, upon another shape that stood beside, quiet, and motionless ; and it 
was, perhaps, the contrast of these two things — the Being and the Shadow — 
that impressed the beholder with the difference between them — the Man 
and the Superhuman. It was but for a moment, nay, for the tenth part of 
a moment, that this sight was permitted to the wanderer. A second eddy 
of sulphureous vapours from the volcano, yet more rapidly, yet more densely 
than its predecessor, rolled over the mountain ; and either the nature of the 
exhalation, or the excess of his own dread was such that Glyndon, after 
one wild gasp for breath, fell senseless on the earth. 


CHAP. X. 


Merron and the Italians arrived in safety at the spot where they had left 
the mules; and not till they had recovered their own alarm and breath did 
they think of Glyndon. But then, as the minutes passed, and he appeared 
not, Merton — whose heart was as good, at least, as human hearts are in 
generel — grew seriously alarmed. He insisted on returning, to search for 
us friend; and, by dint of prodigal promises, prevailed at last on the 
guide to accompany him. The lower part of the mountain lay calm and 
white in the starlight ; and the guide’s practised eye could discern all objects 
on the surface, at a considerable distance. They had not however gone 
vor far, before they perceived two forms, slowly approaching towards 
rem. 

As they came near, Merton recognised the form of his friend. “ Thank 
Heaven, he is safe,” he cried, turning to the guide. 

“‘ Holy angels befriend us,” said the Italian, trembling, “ Behold the 
very being that crossed me last Sabbath night. It is he !—Dut his face is 
human now !” 

_“* Signior Inglese,” sa‘d the voice of Zicci, as Glyndon — pale, wan, and 
silent — returned passively the joyous greeting of Merton, “ Signior 
Inglese, I told your friend that we should meet to-night: you see you hare 
not foiled my prediction.” 


ss But how ? — but where?” stammered Merton, in great confusion and 
surprise. 

“a found your friend stretched on the ground, overpowered by the mée- 
per exhalation of the crater. I bore him to a purer atmosphere ; and, as 

know the mountain well, I have conducted him safely to you. ‘This is all 


our history. You see, sir, that were it not for that prophecy which you 
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desired to ‘frustrate, your friend would, ere this time, have been‘a corpse : 
ne minute more, and the vapour had done its work. Adieu; good night, 
and pleasant dreams.” 

« But, my preserver, you will not leave us,” said Glyndon, anxiously, and 

speaking for the first time. “ Will you not return with us?” 
» Zieci paused, and drew Glyndon aside. —‘ Young man,” said he, 
gravely, ‘it is necessary that we should again meet to-night. It is necessary 
that you should, ere the first hour of morning, decide on your own fate. 
Will you marry Isabel di Pisani—or lose her for ever? Consult not your 
friend ; he is sensible and wise: but not now is his wisdom needed. ‘There 
are times in life when, from the imagination, and not the reason, should 
wisdom come — this for you is one of them. I ask not your answer now. 
Collect your thoughts — recover your jaded and scattered spirits. It 
wants two hours of midnight — at midnight I will be with you!” 

* Incomprehensible being,” replied the Englishman, “ I would leave the 
life you have preserved in your own hands. But since I have known you, 
my whole nature has changed. A fiercer desire than that of love burns in 
my veins — the desire not to resemble, but to surpass my kind — the 
desire to penetrate and to share the secret of your own existence — the 
desire of a preternatural knowledge and unearthly power: Instruct me — 
school me — make me thine; and I surrender to thee at once, and with- 
out a murmur, the woman, that till I saw thee, I would have defied a world 
to obtain.” 

“ } ask not the sacrifice, Glyndon,” replied Zieci, coldly, yet mildly : — 
“yet, shall I own it to thee!— 1am touched by the devotion I have 
inspired. I sicken for human companionship, sympathy, and friendship ; 
yet, | dread to share them, — for bold must be the man who can partake 
my existence, and enjoy my confidence. Once more I say to thee, in com- 
passion and in warning, the choice of life is in thy hands — to-morrow it 
will be too late. On the one hand, Isabel, a tranquil home, a happy 
and serene life : — on the other hand, all is darkness — darkness, that even 
this eye cannot penetrate.” 

* But thou hast told me, that if I wed Isabel, I must be contented to be 
obscure ; and if I refuse, that knowledge and power may be mine.” 

“ Vain man! knowledge and power are not happiness. ” 

“ But they are better than happiness. Say, —if I marry Isabel, wilt 
thou be my master — my guide ? — Say this — and I am resolved.” 

“Never! It is only the lonely at heart — the restless — the desperate — 
that may be my pupils.” 

“Then I renounce her!—I renounce love —I renounce happiness. 
Welcome solitude — welcome despair — if they are the entrances to thy 
dark and sublime secret.” 

“TI will not take thy answer now ;—at midnight thou shalt give it in 
one word — aye, or no! Farewell till then.” 

The mystic waived his hand; and, descending rapidly, — was seen no 
more. 

Glyndon rejoined his impatient and wondering friend; but Merton 
gazing on his face, saw that a great change had passed there. ‘The flexile 
and dubious expression of youth was for ever gone. The features were 
locked, rigid, and stern; and so faded was the natural bloom, that an hour 
seemed to have done the work of years. 


CHAP. XI. 


Ow returning from Vesuvius or Pompeii, you enter Naples, through its 
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most animated, its most Neapolitan, quarter —through that quarter in which 
Modern life most closely resembles the Antient ; and in which, when.on a fair 
day, the thoroughfare swarms alike with Indolence and Trade, you are im 
pressed at once with the recollection of that restless, lively race, from which 
the population of Naples derives its origin: so that in one day you may see 
at Pompeii the habitations of a remote age; and on the Mole, at Naples, 

ou may imagine you behold the very beings with which those habitations 
hed been peopled. The language of words is dead, but the language of 
gestures remains little impaired. A fisherman, a peasant, of Naples, will 
explain to you the motions, the attitudes, the postures of the figures painted 
on the antique vases, better than the most learned antiquary of Gottingen 
or Leipsic. 

But now, as the Englishmen rode slowly through the deserted streets, 
lighted but by the lamps of heaven, all the gaiety of day was hushed and 
breathless. Here and there, stretched under a portico or a dingy booth, 
were sleeping groupes of houseless Lazzaroni; a tribe now happily merging 
this indolent individuality amidst an energetic and active population. 

The Englishmen rode on in silence ; for Glyndon neither appeared to heed 
or hear the questions and comments of Merton, and Merton himself was 
almost as weary as the jaded animal he bestrode. 

Suddenly the silence of earth and ocean was broken by the sound of a 
distant clock, that proclaimed the last hour of night. Glyndon started from 
his reverie, and looked anxiously round. As the final stroke died, the noise 
of hoofs rung on the broad stones of the pavement; and from a narrow 
stveet to the right emerged the form of a solitary horseman. He neared the 
Englishmen, and Glyndon recognised the features and mien of Zicci. 

* What! do we meet again, Signior ?” said Merton, in a vexed but drowsy 
tone. 

“Your friend and I have business together,” replied Zicci, as he wheeled 
his powerful and fiery steed to the side of Glyndon: “but it will be soon 
transacted. Perhaps you, sir, will ride on to your hotel.” 

* Alone?” 

“There is no danger,” returned Zicci, with a slight expression of disdain 
in his voice, 

** None to me — but to Glyndon?” 

Danger from me ! Ah — perhaps you are right.” 

“Go on, my dear Merton,” said Glyndon, “I will join you before you 
reach the hotel.” 


Merton nodded, whistled, and pushed his horse into a kind of amble. 
“ Now your answer — quick.” 


“ I have decided : — the love of Isabel has vanished from my heart. The 
pursuit is over.” 


* You have decided ?” 

“ T have.” 

“ Adieu! join your friend.” 

Zicci gave the rein to his horse ; it sprang forward with a bound; the 


sparks flew from its hoofs, and horse and rider disappeared amidst the sha- 
dows of the street whence they had emerged. 


~—- was surprised to see his friend by his side, a minute after they had 
parted. 


“What business could you have with Zicci ? 
in me ?” 


Why will you not confide 


** Merton, do not ask me to-night; I am in a dream.” 
ie ; } 
I do not wonder at it, for even I am in a sleep. Let us push on.” 
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In the retirement of his chamber,Glyndon sought to re-collect his thoughts. 
He sat down on the foot of his bed, and pressed his hands tightly to his 
throbbing temples. ‘The events of the last few hours — the apparition of 
the gigantic and shadowy Companion of the Mystic amidst the fires and 
elouds of Vesuvius — the strange encounter with Zicci himself, on a spot in 
which he could never have calculated on finding Glyndon, filled his mind 
with emotions, in which terror and awe the least prevailed. A fire, the 
train of which had been long laid, was lighted at his heart — the asbestos 
fire that once lit, is never to be quenched. All his early aspirations — his 
young ambition— his longings for the laurel, were merged in one passionate 
yearning to overpass the bounds of the common knowledge of man, and 
reach that solemn spot, between two worlds, on which the mysterious 
stranger appeared to have fixed his home. 

Far from recalling with renewed affright the remembrance of the appa- 
rition that had so appalled him, the recollection only served to kindle and 
concentrate his curiosity into a burning focus. He had said aright — love 
had vanished from his heart; there was no longer a serene space amidst its 
disordered elements for human affection to move and breathe. The enthu- 
siast was rapt from this earth; and he would have surrendered all that beauty 
ever promised, that mortal hope ever whispered, for one hour with Zicci 
beyond the portals of the visible world. 

He rose, oppressed and fevered with the new thoughts that raged within 
him, and threw open his casement for air. ‘The ocean Jay suffused in the 
starry light, and the stillness of the heavens never more eloquently preached 
the morality of repose to the madness of earthly passions. But such was — 
Glyndon’s mood, that their very hush only served to deepen the wild desires 
that preyed upon his soul. And the solemn stars, that are mysteries in 
themselves, seemed by a kindred sympathy to agitate the wings of the spirit 
no longer contented with its cage. Ashe gazed, a Star shot from its brethren 
—and vanished from the depth of space ! ‘ 





MANNERS. 


Tue Philosophy of Manners is a theme, as far as I remember, “unattempted 
yet in verse or prose.” ‘There is, indeed, a satirical Poem by Whitehead, 
bearing that title: but satire proves nothing; and moreover, as Dr. John- 
son remarks, “ Poetry and Philosophy have not often the same readers.” It 
1s now proposed to consider Manners at large, in their general relation to 
social life: what men may attempt by way of improvement in relation to 
conversation and behaviour, and what they had better leave unattempted. 
Woe be to that individual who attempts to model his exterior conduct upon 
that of another. 


“ Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high.” 


Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, was a wit and a man of rank and 
fashion, as all the world knows. By his wife he had no issue. He had, how- 
ever, one illegitimate son (whose mother he coarsely alludes to in his will). 
This son was the object of his fondest solicitude. ‘To him he addressed his 
celebrated “ Letters ;” in which he elaborately endeavours to sow a plentiful 
crop of Graces in an uncongenial soil. But, admitting the soil to have been 
as fertile as it proved to be sterile, the Earl was altogether wrong in his 
principle, Manners are the result of position. Had the son been born to 
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succeed to his father’s title and estate, these epistolary admonitions might 
have been of some use, But the young man’s lot in life was altogether 
different. He should have been left to acquire manners befitting his situay 
tion in society. ‘There are men who are premature In their exhibition of 
manners. Lord Prattle may be cited as an instance. His grandsire, a 
wealthy and distinguished Earl, gives him his title, his oti mene dead, 
The young man has been told that he should put himself forward, and he 
has not neglected the admonition. There was a large dinner party at Sir 
Jeffery Jones’s, of whom, the writer had the honour to form one. Lord 
Prattle, of course, came late. I do not know how the a ee 
it, but the greatest man of the party always arrives the winecei 1e Duke 
of W. is an exception. I have known him arrive the first: but he can afford 
it. We were all assembled when Lord Prattle was announced. Taking 
into consideration the fact of his Lordship having just entered into his 
twenty-third year, it might have been expected that he should quietly take 
his station in the drawing-room. But this would have been in the teeth of 
the admonition to put himself forward. He accordingly went round the 
circle, like King George the Third at a levee, bestowing his gracious notice 
upon every individual present. ‘The notice to be sure was couched in a re- 
petition of the same query; but this prevented jealousy. Let the following 
serve as a specimen : — “ How d’ye do, Lord Loftus ? a Very well, my 
Lord, I thank you.” “ Long in Town?” “Six weeks. é “ Where were 
you in the country?” “At Paris.” “ Paris! what part?” “ Place Ven- 
déme.” How d’ye do, Colonel Pierrepoint?” ‘Long in Town? 

“ Where were you?” &c. &c. &c.: and so on to every individual in the 
circle, My late friend the inimitable Jekyll was one of the party. When 
it came to his turn to be catechised, the series of questions was destined. to 
be deranged — “ How d’ye do, Mr. Jekyll?” ‘ Very well, my Lord.” 
“ Long in Town?” “ Eight-and-forty years, my Lord!” This unexpected 
answer operated upon the titled enquirer, like the sudden appearance of the 
husband while Yorick was feeling the wife’s pulse. It put him “ rather out 
in his reckoning.” He therefore fortunately passed over me and two other 
commoners, and handed down to dinner the lady of the mansion. Now all 
this error originated in Lord Prattle having endeavoured to snatch pre- 
maturely what might have been his in process of time. Let him only wait 
till he obtains his grandfather’s title and estate; and, moreover, let him dis- 
tinguish himself ~ a similar fashion, and the respect of the world will be 
his as a matter of course. Manners ought to depend, as I have already 
said, upon position, But position must depend not upon ourselves, but 
upon others. If the high places could be obtained by striving after them, 
Heavens! what a scramble would ensue. Leave it to society to place you 
in a fitting position, and society will do so. Attempt it yourself, and you 
infallibly fail. Dick Daedalus is the son of an opulent confectioner, for- 
merly of Gracechurch Street, with a country house at Lavender Hill, Wands- 
worth. Dick has also a brother Alfred. ‘The father died, leaving them a 
hundred thousand pounds each. Alfred has a handsome house in Russell 
Square, and associates with wholesale haberdashers, stock-brokers, Black- 
well Hall factors, and Southwark seedsmen. Dick lives in Chesterfield 
Street, May Fair, and aims at high life. To get into good society, as Dick 
is pleased to call it, he adopts several expedients. He becomes acquainted 
with certain worthies at the Clubs (who belong also to Crockford’s), by offer- 
ing them the newspaper. He then visits Paris, and sends them over presents 
of snuff-boxes and fancy patterns of waistcoats. It jis thus he endeavours 
to get on, but he does not get on. Dick has neither wit, animal spirits, face) 
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or figure. A few roué Lords notice him in exchange for his waistcoats, 
and he endeavours to copy their manners. It will not do. Manners are 
the result of position, and the position of Mr. Richard Deedalus is a false 
one. ‘I occasionally dine with the elder brother, Alfred. Here all is right. 
Matter-of-fact sensible guests, with manners to match. I have met Dick 
there, but his visits are like those of Tom Campbell’s Angels. I always, of 
course, upon such occasions, drop into the conversation of those around me. 
I take care to remember old London Bridge, witha suitable encomium upon 
the new one. I eulogize the facade of Fishmongers’ Hall, and highly ap- 
prove of the new Street from the Mansion House to Moorgate; taking due 
care to recollect old Bedlam when it stood upon London Wall, built after the 
model of the Tuilleries, with green enclosures in its rear. Upon these 
occasions I regularly wind up with “ But now, alas! Moorfields are fields no 
more;” a pun which is sure to create a laugh when delivered eastward of 
Temple Bar. Not so Dick Daedalus. When he dines with Alfred he in- 
flicts high life upon the party. He eats with two silver forks, and calls the 
footman Sir. He tells us what a capital whist-player Sefton is (meaning the 
Peer bearing that title); and confidently assures the party that D’Orsay is 
a devilish good fellow. ‘The civic guests stare at all this. Alfred looks un- 
easy, and asks his brother to take wine. Dick pulls up, and strives to be 
interested in a discussion about blubber and blankets — but it is in vain. 
In two minutes and a half he relapses into high life. An infallible recipe of 
manners, according to him, is only to converse with a particular set; — men 
who belong to the Clubs in St. James’s Street. As I do not stretch in that 
sere further westward than the Athenzum, I suffer under the ban of 

ick’s fashionable displeasure. This, however, is only exhibited in particu- 
lar places. His friendship for me rises in the East and sinks in the West. I 
meet him in Mark Lane: he is all cordiality; wonders what I have been 
doing with myself; complains that I am quite a stranger in Chesterfield 
Street; and so on to the end of the sympathetic chapter. I meet him in Park 
Lane: “ Alas! how changed from him.” He looks towards Grosvenor 
Gate, and, if he can, escapes into Hyde Park without recognition. Strange 
that the alteration of a single consonant in the two Lanes (M. and P.) 
should make such a difference. But so itis. I have seldom met with so 
odd an instance of local attachment. And yet, after all, Dick has no position. 
I often lament this in colloquy with his brother, and suggest the expediency 
of his prevailing upon Dick to remove to Russell Square, where he might 
get a position with manners to correspond. ‘ Lord love you!” ejaculates 
Alfred, “I could not dream of such a thing: he would never speak to me 
again.” I then suggest the adoption of half manners. ‘ Suppose, Alfred, 
he were to remove to George Street, Hanover Square, as a first step: this 
might get a little high life out of him. Afterwards, by a gentle infusion of 
civic society, we might by degrees drive the Opera Buffa and Almack’s out 
of his head, and bring him to a more eastern way of thinking.” Alfred shakes 
his head; and, after all, I fear Dick must go on with no better position than 
Mahomet’s coffin. 

Women adapt themselves and their manners to elevated stations much 
more readily than men. Miss Farren made as pretty a Countess. of Derby 
as (to adopt Voltaire’s phrase) one should wish to see on a summer's day. 
Another living instance might be adduced of perfect accordance with a high 
position. The lady to whom I allude is a perfect specimen of good man- 
ners, whether in a serious or comic mood: the former.is not so difficult ; it 
is playing a safe game, and safe manners are like a safe comedy, which, 
according to Fawcett, never yet brought a shilling into the treasury of the 
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theatre. But to unite manners with modesty, — to be, at once, amusi 
and feminine — humorous and graceful, — is one of Nature’s rare gifts. 4 
Duchess lately deceased was not so fortunate. I am of opinion that good 
female manners are not generally co-existent with blue stockings : ladies of 
that cast are apt to be positive. No one should be positive in society, 
It is no exeuse to prove that you were in the right ;— so much the worse: 
if you had been in the wrong, your adversary would have had a bridge of 
gold to retreat upon. The author of ‘Tremaine has made an exception in 
disfavour of Barristers’ ladies. His hero tried a rout in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and liked it not. Tremaine, however, was a man of super-refinement, 
Women, I admit, must not get their degree too late. If they have become 
fat and fifty, the affair is rather a desperate one. I generally test an 
actress’ manners by her ability to wield an evening dress. It is all ve 
well when, in the first act she enters as from a journey, in a riding habit 
with hat and horsewhip to match. There isa certain hoydenish frisk which, 
when thus aecoutred, carries the spectator along with it ; especially when 
the whip is applied in sport to the shoulders of the booby lover; but when 
the lady re-enters, dressed for a ball, the fair one is too apt to verify Pope’s 
critique; — 


« Or when from court, a birth-day suit bestowed 
Sinks the lost actor in the tawdry load.” 


Mrs. Nisbett can, I think, wield lace and feathers with impunity: Mrs, 
Jordan never could ; consequently, she failed in Lady ‘Teazle. Miss Kelly, 
who afterwards essayed that part under a similar disqualification, contended 
in a letter published in the newspapers of the day, that Lady Teazle was 
not a woman of fashion; and, I think, justified her assertion by alluding to 
the birth of the lady, and to her rural education. This might have been a 
reason why Sheridan ought to have depicted her otherwise; but the question 
to be settled was, how has he depicted her: unquestionably as a woman 
moving in the ne circles, with corresponding talents and manners. 
The scandalous club, of which she is so sparkling a member, are read 
enough to run at her in her absence for her presumed partiality for Charles 
Surface, but not a syllable is uttered with reference to her want of good 
breeding, and her inability to be one of themselves; a suggestion which 
self-love would have prompted them to offer instanter, could the fact have 
borne them out. The result is, that with regard to that sparkling cha- 
racter, Miss Kelly failed in theory, and Mrs. Jordan in practice. Young 
women, in spite of the charms of youth and beauty, are apt to fail in 
manners ; not positively, but negatively. The reason of this is that they 
copy where they ought to invent. In my youth, I visited Sir David Discount, 
the banker, at his country house at Laytonstone. His daughter Emma 
had an intimate friend, Jane Harlowe, whom she took every opportunity to 
eulogise in my hearing. I objected to the quantum of these encomiums, 


alleging that | thought her affected. “ Indeed, you are mistaken,” rejoined 
Emma, “ it is not affectation; 


i } she is only endeavouring to acquire @ 
manner.” “ Umph!” thought I to myself, “the express definition of 


affectation.” This reminds me of an Old Bailey anecdote. A native of 
the sister isle was indicted for highway robbery : — “Indeed now, your 
honour,” said the culprit to the judge, “I never meant to kill him; I only 


meant to put him in fear of his life.’ “A legal definition of the crime as 
laid in the indictment,” muttered the clerk of arraigns. Young girls are 
apt to simper; now, if there be any thing in the whole catalogue of 
offences against manners more prominent than another, it is screwing Up 
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the features into an habitual smile. Women are apt to revert to this 
practice when ‘ Time, who steals our years away,’ has dealt a little roughly 
with them. But to revert to the other sex. Lord Jessamy is a miscella~ 
neous dinner-giver. I have met at his table on the same day, Peers, Poets, 
Ministers, Men of Fashion, Merchants, and Actors of the second grade. 
When the party were respectively invited by our bland host to drink wine, 
they acquiesced with a countenance in its usual state, and a gentle inclina- 
tion of the head. Not so the junior children of Thespis. They one and 
all received the intimation with a sudden start, as though they had seen the 
ghost of Banquo; then by an elevation of the eyebrows, and finally by a 
forced smile and an inclination of the head, “ as to soft gales Ws re 
pines bow low.” Did this proceed from stage habit, or from the habit of 
making their benefit all the year round? “ Let schoolmen tell us why.” 
At all events, it was meant for manners. 

I know not a more infallible symptom of bad manners than a habit of 
uttering grating and disagreeable sentiments. I have left off the Merediths 
solely upon that account. ‘Tom, the eldest son, talking of the opera by 
way of showing his knowledge of high life, had occasion to allude to a 
dancer in the ballet, whom, in the hearing of two presbyterian divines, and 
a female member of the high tucker society, he designated as “ my friend, 
Madame Duvernay.” “ My friend, Mr. Meredith,” said I, with surprise, 
“] have not the honour of the lady’s acquaintance.” ‘ Have not you?” 
replied ‘Tom, with a knowing wink, “that’s very odd, for I know you have 
dined at her house.” ‘Indeed! will you have the goodness to explain ?” 
“Well, all I can say is, | know a man who says he met you there;” —*'There,— 
Where ?” “ Why at the Swiss Cottage, Fulham.” “ Certainly,” added I, “ I 
have lately dined at the Swiss Cottage; but it was with its present tenant, 
my agreeable friend Frank Mills, and not its late occupant, the lady whose 
name you have mentioned.” The patroness of elevated tuckers looked as if a 
mountain had been taken off her breast. George Meredith, the second son, 
hereupon said he had seen me lately at the Bankruptcy Court in Basinghall 
Street, and presumed, with a look of tender solicitude, that I must have 
been there to prove a debt under somebody’s fiat in bankruptcy. I admit- 
ted that it was so, and that the insolvent parties were Messrs. Snap, 
Diddle’em, and Scamper. “ How unlucky!” ejaculated Meredith the 
father, “I am confidently informed they will not pay more than seven- 
pence half-penny in the pound.” ‘Thus were my mental toes trodden upon 
by every member of the family; and yet they meant no harm. All pro- 
ceeded from an obtuseness of feeling; a hopeless unacquaintance with the 
minor morals. I have to state, in addition, of this obtuse family, that 
there constantly occurs at their table loud and vociferous discord upon 
politics; another infallible symptom of bad society. The Duke of Wel- 
lington may be an angel, and Lord Melbourne a demon; or vice versa 
but why should matters like these spoil our digestion? In country towns 
one looks for that sort of conversation, but good society in London likes it 
not. I have here to note another trait of incorrect manners, namely, a 
long story. Such is the quantum of matter stirring in London that London 
will not endure it. Sir Andrew Narrative told one lately at a house dinner 
at the Atheneum with very good effect. It was to the following purport or 
effect: — A decent young woman entered a Paddington omnibus with an 
infant in her arms, of whom the other passengers admired the beauty. 
Sir Andrew and the young woman, when the vehicle arrived in Skinner 
Street, were the only parties left in the carriage. ‘ Will you have the 
goodness, sir,” said the damsel, “ just to hold this child while I step into 
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that shop?” “Certainly,” answered Sir Andrew. The living burden was 
accordingly deposited, and away went the proprietor of it. A few minutes 
elapsed —she returned not. The cad banged too the door, ejaculating 
“ All right,” and the omnibus proceeded on its journey, carrying Sir 
Andrew in the situation of Don John in the Chances. When the driver 
arrived at the corner of Ironmonger Lane, a grave, elderly gentleman was 
taken up, who, in his turn, expressed his admiration of the infant’s beauty, 
* Will you have the goodness, sir, to hold this child for one minute ?” said 
Sir Andrew, in his turn, beckoning the cad to stop at Bow Church. “ By 
all means, sir,” answered the elderly gentleman. Herevpon Sir Andrew 
bounded from the carriage, paid the cad his sixpence, and ran down Friday 
Street like the innkeeper in Joseph Andrews, “ without any fear of break. 
ing his neck.” Dick Duplicate was so pleased with this story, that he 
determined to tell it at a dinner of Americans who were going afterwards 
to Madame Vestris’s theatre to see Puss in Boots. Here Mr. Duplicate 
was terribly out in his reckoning for the three following reasons: — 
Ist. Americans eat with rail-road velocity ; 2d. They never laugh at a joke; 
and 3d. Being engaged to go to the theatre, they must see every thing in 
order to obtain their money’s worth. The consequence was that Dick was 
left to tell the conclusion of his story to two empty decanters. ‘The poor 
fellow came to me for consolation. ‘ Never mind, Dick,” said I, “ you are 
going next Wednesday to York, to visit your two maiden aunts. York is 
dull and distant, and your aunts have no occupation but a poodle dog, 
Tell them the story: amplify it ad libitum ; — you may enlarge upon the 
utility of omnibuses, speculate upon the condition in life of the young 
woman, and the probable motive of her thus getting rid of her charge, 
Talk of Skinner Street. Say you remember, when a boy, its non-existence, 
and its circuitous predecessor, Snow Hill; and after mentioning Bow Church, 
talk of the dragon on the top of its steeple, with a suitable allusion to Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s grasshopper. All this will be good manners at York; — 
for, depend upon it, your maiden aunts will stand all this and a great deal 
more if you are in the humour to utter it.” 

I was led into this vein of admonition, from a circumstance that occurred 
to myself at the Union Club. A huge double-sheeted copy of the Times 
newspaper was put into my hands by one of the waiters. “ Oh ! what a bore 
all this is,” said I, surveying the gigantic journal. “ Ah!” answered one of 
the members who overheard me, “ it is all very well for you who are occu- 
pied all day by business, and come here to read for your diversion, to call 
this double paper a bore; but what a blessing it is to a man living in the 
country ; — it’s equal to a day’s fishing.” 

This subject of Manners grows upon me: it is by no means exhausted, 


and I therefore intend (Editore volente) to resume it upon a future 
occasion. 
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© ——me Teneam vultus mutantem Protea.— ” 


REMARKABLE epochs throw up each some individual who may be regarded 
as its type. The whimsical incongruities of personage and conduct which 
characterised the social order of France during the minority of Louis XIV., 
may be seen in Cardinal de Retz. The intriguing and plotting — the 
degenerate ambition and demoralised party spirit—which marked the re- 
storation and reign of Charles II., are personified in Shaftesbury. The 
explosion of high faculties and generous passions, —with that blended leaven 
of the selfish and corrupt, which works in every commotion of the mass of a 
people — the distinctive features, in short, of the French revolution in its 
first great stage, were embodied in Mirabeau. 

The name of Brougham will go down the stream of time and histo 
as the type of the present epoch, — in the development of the latent forces, 
mental and moral, of human society and the English character,—in the cul- 
ture of the popular mind, — in the advance of the useful and peaceful arts, 
including, prominently, the art of government,—in the keen strife of public 
men for personal or party objects, under the guise of the public cause, — 
in the vibration of party chiefs between the stronghold of aristocracy in 
England and: that growing public reason which must ultimately obtain the 
ascendant. A portrait of such a person, if fairly, however feebly, executed, 
may not be without interest. 

Contemporary portraiture of public men is difficult and me ee 
even in the absence of partiality and malice,—the two great disturbing 
causes. It is received, for the most part, as a mere vehicle for beau ideal 
flattery or for slanderous caricature. In the case of Lord Brougham, it is 
peculiarly difficult, — from his giant grasp of capacity and ambition — 
the vastness and variety of his career — the veering and wayward genius of 
the man. An orator, a politician, a man of letters, a lawyer, aspiring to 
the honours, not merely of literature and scholarship, but of the exact and 
speculative sciences ; a great social reformer ; — under which, or how many 
of those phases will the name of Brougham descend to posterity ? 

He has before him, in the course of nature — and in the wishes of men, — 

a career which may be called long, to a person so full of endowment, 
energy, and ambition. Who can predict how much of the past he will 
eclipse or efface? Who can venture to fix by anticipation, even as a mere 
probability, in the case of one who shifts his mask with startling versatility, 
what part he will play in the next, or even before the close of the present 
session of parliament ? 
_ «The best method may be to glance at the various aspects under which 
he has been most prominently conspicuous — at the points of resemblance 
or contrast between him and his three prototypes before named; — in fine, 
to try to seize the traits of his character as he presents himself towards the 
close of this present month of April, 1838. 

It may perhaps be objected that there are no points of real resem- 
blance between Lord Brougham, and those who have been ranged with 
him as types of their respective ages. Such an objection would arise 
only from confounding epochs with persons. The true question is, what 
would Lord Brougham have been— or have done— fate cast him 
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with De Retz, in the turbulence and troubles of the Fronde ; —-with Shaftes. 
bury, in the cabals and conspiracies of the reign of Charles II. ; — with 
Mirabeau, in the ferment of the French revolution ? : 

Lord Brougham’s least or lowest distinction is that of a lawyer. It jg 
probable that he disdained, like Cicero, the mere leguletus. His judgments, 
as chancellor, do not rank him with the Camdens and Hardwickes in the 
opinion of the professional brotherhood ; — but mediocre and laborious intel. 
lect avenges itself in this way upon superiorities to which it dares not even 

retend. 
‘ The advantages of plodding research and routine experience were asserted 
pitilessly over the judicial predecessor of Lord Brougham. The talent 
which since roused and ruled, by its inherent, unaided force, the 
jealous and selfish dignity of the House of Lords, quailed under the legulii 
of Lineoln’s Inn. 

It was attempted to repeat or continue the experiment upon Lord 
Brougham ; whose pretensions, also, were those only of a common lawyer, 
But the attempt failed, — and not only was the experiment abandoned, but 
followed by crouching deference. The eagle station, vision, and vigour of 
his mind would not alone have sufficed for his triumph over pedant medio« 
crity, armed at all points out of the arsenal of Vesey junior, e tutti quanti, 
were he not also feared for his eagle talons. 

The elevation of these two chancellors, — neither of them profoundly 
versed in common law, and both wholly unversed in the principles and 
practice of equity, suggests this conclusive dilemma, — either they were 

ualified and competent judges in Chancery, or they were not : if they were, 
x rofound learning, so called, of equity and, indeed, other lawyers, is mere 
siiletiary — if they were not they should not have been appointed. 

Lord Brougham ranked high as a forensic orator or advocate. Com 
with other eminent pleaders at the English bar, whether of his own or of 
precedent times, he undoubtedly is entitled to a place in the first rank; 
but he must yield the palm of success, and therefore of adroitness, if not 
of power, to Searlett. Compared with himself under other phases, — the 
nisi prius or circuit pleader, with the political and ethical orator, —the dis- 
tance is immeasurable. 

Erskine and Scarlett were superior to him as artists, for the very reason 
that they were below him in the stature of their minds,: and had no preten- 
sion to the versatility of his faculties — the variety of his accomplishments: 
They were nearer the level of the understandings with which they had to 
deal in the jury-box, — and therefore more suited to conciliate and convince 
them. ‘They were men of a single pursuit —essentially, if not exclusively 
advocates — looking for fame and fortune to their success in the cultivation 
of the art. To Brougham, the bar was secondary or subsidiary. His 
ambition,— the consciousness of intellectual power, —carried him above and 
beyond it. His other and higher pursuits distracted him from it. The 
ordinary interests and objects of a cause in court were too vulgar to engage 
his attention and his intellect. He therefore never disciplined: himself as 
an advocate : and in the very aet of pleading a cause, the beholder thought 
not of the cause or of the party, —or of law or justice, — but only of 
Brougham — for this very reason among others, that Brougham thought 
only of himself. A happy thought, an original turn of expression, a political 
allusion, a sally of wit or sarcasm, had temptations for him which his discré- 
tion as an advocate could not resist. One force alone might have chained 


him down into a disciplined pleader — the love of money ; but he is rep 
the least money-loving of men. 
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. It is true that some of his speeches as counsel for Queen Caroline were 
masterpieces of reasoning and dialectics. ‘This only proves or coincides 
with het has been said of him as a forensic pleader. e rank and sex of 
his elient, the rank and power of the party adverse to him, the majesty of 
justice, the odiousness of oppression, every thing to wake not merely 
the faculties, but the moral sense, the moral indignation of the advocate — 
the sympathy of the popular fibre —all combined in the Queen’s case to 
inspire oratory of the first order. | 

t was, perhaps, in what may be called interlocutory speeches or argu- 
ments, — particularly in one instance, — that he gave the most remarkable 
proofs of his prowess. ‘The House of Peers, in that memorable case, compro- 
mised more than once its reputation for the sense and principles of justice, by 
narrowing the ground and retrenching the means of defence, on the tech- 
nical pretext dictated by Lord Eldon, that the proceedings on a bill of pains 
and penalties should be governed by different rules from those observed in 
an impeachment of treason. ‘The advocate of Queen Caroline, suddenly re- 
stricted in a particular instance, with scarcely ground left to stand upon, 
was only roused to the display of new vigour and surprising arts; as if the 
emergency in which another would have lost himself only developed new 
faculties and resources in him, and that concentration or compression which 
would have disabled another only increased his inherent force. ‘This, how- 
ever, was one of those signal displays of oratorical gladiatorship, which, to be 
duly appreciated, must have been witnessed. In the imperfeet record of it, 
the orator has disappeared — the inspiration has evaporated. 

Next to his defence or defences of the Queen, his best piece of forensic advo- 
cacy was that in which he defended the editor of a Durham newspaper prose~ 
cuted for a libel on the local clergy. But the theme was still the same — 
turning upon the refusal of the clergy to have the bells. tolled on the death | 
of the ill-fated Queen Caroline ;— and rendered still more affecting and 
inspiring by the mournful associations of the tomb. 

The British parliament is assuredly the greatest school and greatest thea- 
tre of popular eloquence that has ever existed. Rival ambition, rival ta- 
lent —the highest interests —the most inspiring motives —the most stirring 
passions, — have produced on the floor of the House of Commons a reality 
of oratorical strife unknown to the elaborately prepared orations of the forum 
or the agora. ‘The immediate collision of two adversaries in the shock and 
heat of debate brings forth flashes of thought and temper, prompt vigour of 
dialectics, impassioned movements and felicities of expression, which no art 
or study could get up in the cabinet and in cold blood. 

The arena doubtless is occupied most disproportionately by official dulness,. 
shallow pretension, and aspiring mediocrity; but yet the House of Commons 
is not only the best school and noblest theatre of oratory, but the highest 
ordeal of supremacy in the art. 

The name of Brougham figured for the first time in the parliamentary 
debates of 1810. Burke, Fox, Pitt, even Sheridan — who was no longer 
himself — had passed away. Canning was their successor, and soon held 
rank with them, — in spite of the envious disposition to depreciate a 
and shining talent. After some time he found his sole and recognized riv 
in Brougham; and they continued for the most part adversaries, always 
rivals, in the strife of oratory, till Canning’s lamented death. 

The force and vigour of Canning’s mind were disguised. hy its graces’ of 
endowment and accomplishment. The mind of Brougham may have 
appeared in comparison more athletic, because less polished — his oratory 
more robust, because more rude. No two orators, not Fox and Pitt, 
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Demosthenes and Cicero, differed more in all that constitutes style or man. 
ner. Each will be preferred according to the taste and predilections of him 
who would rashly, if not presumptuously, venture to decide between them; 
Persons of a judgment sufficiently comprehensive and sound, would ‘pep. 
haps hesitate and shrink from giving the palm. The reader and the hearer 
of their respective speeches might assign to Canning a wider and mor 
happy range of endowment and acquirement. Canning, perhaps, excelled all 
orators, in moulding to his purpose the resources of his wit, his faney, 
his various scholarship —a metaphor, a simile, a classic allusion — with 
plastic and polished art. Brougham, inferior in what may be called the 
elegancies and ornaments of literature, but with a still greater compass of 
reading, or stock of knowledge, and of a kind more profound, —accom- 
plishments equally various and more robust, — rarely draws upon his 
memory, still more rarely upon the dazzling play of imagination or 
fancy, with which he is but scantily if at all provided. His speeches, there. 
fore, will appear on the surface —compared with those of Canning — 
monotonously unrelieved ; — but only on the surface. He relies upon the 
inherent energies of his mind; but energies so versatile and elastic, that 
though the colouring be less diversified and engaging, there is a variety 
and a vigour of intellectual attitude and action, which does not merely 
engage or interest attention, but subjugates reason. 

In one particular he may be pronounced without an equal, — the feli- 
city with which he clothes a great moral dictum or moral truth in a phrase 
so expressive, familiar, and portable, that it is taken up and circulated with 
electric rapidity among the people. This is one of the arts or means 
which place him above all rivalry in his age for popular or public effect. 

His phrase of “the school-master abroad” was wafted, wherever the 
English language is spoken, to every corner of the earth. Every body 
felt and feels the point and apropos of that phrase. Those only who 
meditate and reason have appreciated its operation and value. ‘The me- 
morable passage in question is so short, that it may be cited even in this 
sketch. It had reference to the appointment of the Wellington Ministry 
on the death of Canning in 1828. “ Field marshal the Duke of Wellington,” 
said the orator, “ may take the army —he may take the navy —he may 
take the great seal — he may take the mitre. I make him a present of 
them all. Let him come on with his whole force sword in hand against the 
constitution, and the English people will not only beat him back, but laugh 
at his assaults. In other times the country may have heard with dismay 
that ‘the soldier was abroad.’ It will not be so now. Let the soldier be 
abroad if he will; he can do nothing in this age. There is another per- 
sonage abroad —a personage less imposing — in the eyes of some perhaps 
insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad; and I trust to him, armed with 
his Primer, against the soldier in full military array. I disapprove the 
appointment of the Duke of Wellington in a constitutional point of view; 
but as to any apprehension of violence to the liberties of my country, I have 
none. [ look upon such fears as groundless and futile.” ‘ 

What was the public effect of these few words? It was to teach the civil 
community confidence in moral opposed to physical force, —and in itself—to 
make his baton of marshal drop from the hand of the military premier, oF 
continue In it to be regarded as a mere bauble by the people. The great 
moral dictum thus put forth was essentially popular, or democratic. 11 
shortsighted and vulgar partisans of aristocracy viewed it as calculated to 
foment popular insubordination. Its effect, on the contrary, like all maxims 
and sentiments founded in natural right and accordant with’ univer 
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reason, was to promote quiet government and. social prete It_ smoothed 
thepublic temper to the administration of the Duke of Wellington, —to be 
indiscreetly if not wantonly ruffled by himself. _ 

Lord Brougham’s genius as an orator is essentially constituted and armed 
for attack, An adversary discharges at him an argument or phrase from 
which great execution has been expected by the speaker, and which tells 
with effect. He on his side takes it up, turns and views it for an 
instant like a weapon in his hand, slightly modifies or distorts it, and flings 
it back upon the antagonist, or upon the adverse ranks, with terrible 
execution. 

He cannot act merely upon the defensive. When he retorts he becomes 
an assailant. Even in speeches which should be of mere exposition, he 
cannot resist a passing personality or party thrust. His speech in 1817 * on 
the state of the nation in its various relations, domestic and foreign, is perhaps 
his best specimen of luminous statement, various knowledge, and methodical 
order. The description of the virgin resources offered to English wealth and 
enterprise by the new states of South America is a noble stwain of studied 
eloquence. It has an air of repose which he seldom seeks, and is uncongenial 
to him. The reader is no less instructed and delighted than the hearer was. 

His speech on law reform in 1828, confined to the administration 
of justice in the courts of common law, was a tour de force which may be 
called unparalleled for grasp of mind, variety of topics, and the achieve- 
ment of a six hours’ harangue without lassitude on the part of the orator, 
or, more extraordinary still, on the part of an assembly far from patient of 
tedium or fatigue. But this famous speech, with the distinctions just stated, 
conveyed truths and theories only by unsteady glimpses, and threw out ideas 
absolutely crude. As an oration it may be safely pronounced inferior to 
that of 1817. 

Neither the occasions, however, nor the designs which he proposed to 
himself were calculated to call forth his peculiar genius as an orator. He 
must have a party, a person, a prejudice, or an abuse on which to concentrate 
his fire, and the variety of his resources. His mission is to break adverse 
ranks, or carry a stronghold by storm. It is then that he brings to bear 
his logic, (technically speaking, in no great force ; ‘for his favourite, if not 
exclusive forms are, the disjunctive syllogism and dilemma;) the utmost 
compass of dialectics, sometimes undisguised, at other times latent, always 
vigorous and adroit, whether he has to lay bare a fallacy, or crush a weak 
Srp or dislodge an antagonist and occupy his post, or retort upon him 

is own weapons ; galling irony, personal mockery and malice, sarcasm, 
which might be called flaying, if the epithet were not chargeable with 
tautology, in reference to the origin of the word; in fine, an under current 
of rhetoric or reasoning for his purpose, whatever the tone or course his 
declamation may assume. 

He gave, on a particular occasion, an affected, not to say conceited pre- 
ference to the Athenian over the Roman orator. Addressing the students 
of the University of Glasgow, as Lord Rector, he permitted himself to call 
Cicero “ the Latin rhetorician” who “ pours forth passages sweet indeed, 
but unprofitable, fitted to tickle the ear without reaching the heart;” and 
he follows up this rash censure with other disingenuous flippancies, worthy 
only of a nisi prius leader, drawing without limit upon the simplicity of his 
hearers There are two ways of accounting for this marvellous indis- 


* It was published in a pamphlet form, doubtless with his own revision at the time.” , 
t “ Cicero's finest oration (says he), for matter and diction together, is in defence of an individual 
charged with murder; and there is nothing in the case to give it a public interest, except that the 











cretion. |} was anxious to impress the students the 
ee k — next, Secon early education, in Greck, hai 
sity of studying Gree , had 
been, like theirs, imperfect; for Grecian scholarship had not, and per. 
haps has not, ¢ the Tweed. He, about this time, in mature 
took up the Greek classics, with a natural preference of the orators, and 
onal himself, under the banner of Demosthenes, with the fresh feelings 
and partial enthusiasm of a student and a partisan. . 

His own oratory may be called intermediate. He has not the force 
and rapidity of touch and movement which characterize Demosthenes ; 
does not give such an image as that of the horse’s mane (syaiticey), like 
the Athenian, in a single word ; or the simile of the cloud (‘éomep vegos), in 
two words, by a calculated stroke at the close of a period. Still less does he 
venture upon a movement so dramatic and bold as the oath by the spirits 
of those who fought at Salamis, and Marathon, and Platea. He comes 
nearer to the Ciceronian copiousness and details ; and if he be deficient 
in the grace and nobleness of style — the prodigious affluence of a mind 
supremely endowed and. accomplished—his redundant declamation does 
not lose its vigour in Ciceronian diffuseness. He has again much of that 
rushing resistless energy of language and delivery, by which a rival orator 
characterised Demosthenes when he called him to Iypiov. * 

This instinctive energy or impetus of mind and temperament leads to 
his besetting sin. It frequently becomes ungovernable. His attacks are 
then made with reckless temerity. He transgresses the bounds of pru 
dence, discretion, and even good taste. He mistakes intemperate violence 
for severe truth; and he is checked in his career with some peril to his 
dignity. He picks up from the streets some vulgar personality, and 
throws it out as a sarcasm in debate in such a manner as to compromise his 
dignity and taste. He presumes rashly upon a forbearing, ungenerously 
upon a weak adversary. He gives way to passion, pique, the vain glitter of 
a passing triumph. He trusts to his rhetorical powers with desperate con- 
fidence, obtains a momentary success by the vigour and effect with which he 
launches fragments of declamation and barbed sarcasms, almost indiscrimi- 
nately, upon antagonists and allies, provokes a fearful recoil, and is so 
damaged that he finds it prudent temporarily to quit the field. These are 
general terms, but particulars will readily suggest themselves to those who 
regard the career of Lord Brougham with curiosity and interest ; — and who 
does not ? 

The genius of Lord Brougham, as an orator, scarcely sustains itself—his 
defects or weaknesses as such, are aggravated inhim—asa politician. His 
ministerial elevation is one of the misfortunes of his public life. It afforded 
him no opportunity to exercise or prove the extent of his capacity as an 


administrator, and it has disenchanted the public of much of its confidence 
in his force of character. 





—— 


parties were of opposite factions in the state, and the deceased a personal as well as political adver- 


sary of the speaker. His most exquisite performance, in point of diction, was addressed to one man 
in palliation of another's having borne arms against him, in a war with a personal rival ; even the 
Catilinarians are principally denunciations of a single conspirator — the Philippics are abuse of & 
profligate leader — the Verrine orations are charges against. an individual governor.” 

But that ‘ deceased,’ and ‘ adversary of the speaker,’ was Clodius — the ‘single conspirator’ was 
Catiline — the ‘profligate leader’ was Antony —the ‘one man’ was Cesar—the ‘ individual 
governor ' was the spoiler of a Roman province ! 


* schines, whilst an exile at Rhodes, opened a school of eloquence. He took occasion to read 


to his pupils first his own oration against Ctesphan, upon which they bestowed great praise; next 
that of Demosthenes in reply; and then the hearers set no atedoces their nt « Ab!” 
said he, “if you had but heard ro Snptoy avro,”—which we will not venture to translate. 
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He was recognized for some time, expressly or tacitly, as leader of the 
Whig Opposition in the House of Commons. But by far the greater num- 
ber of his parliamentary campaigns have been made by him as a sort of 

isan chief in the war of freedom and the people’s cause. His services, 

being independent, were only the more prominent and signal; and that 

section of the community, called reformers, looked up to him with 
admiration for his talents and trust in his zeal. 

Those however who sat round him or near him in the House of Commons, 
even after they admitted or acted with him as their leader, saw something to 
distrust or fear, partly in his temper, partly in the constitution of his mind — 
in his want of discretion — of self-coutrol—in his overweening preten- 
sions, as they appeared to them,—but which, in fact, were only on 9 A with 
the transcendent superiority of his powers. Minds of the common size 
have a sort of jealous fear of those which greatly overtop them. 

There was however something to alarm prudent politicians in his indis- 
creet sallies of temper and character—in the spirit of reckless hazard 
with which he would venture into a position the most equivocal, — doubtless 
from ambition, for he is above all meaner motives. His well-known jour- 
ney with Lord Hutchinson to St. Omer is the great enigma of his public 
life; and it is ‘truly astonishing to find it passed over not only unsolved 
but with entire silence, in his recent historic declamation on the troubles 
. and trials,of Queen Caroline.* How any man could suppose — whatever 
his consciousness of the force of his mind, the authority of his character, 
the adroitness of his diplomacy—that he could manage interests so con- 
flicting and antipathies so inveterate as those of George IV. and his un- 
happy queen, and this without compromising himself with the public, is likely 
to continue a mystery, —since the solution so often asked of Lord Brougham 
continues to be refused by him. ‘This passage in his public life deprived 
him of the confidence of the Queen, though she continued to avail herself of 
his ability as her counsel,—and it would have impaired his popularity to this 
hour, if the people of England had not a placable temper and short memory. 

When the ministry became Whig in 1830, an offer of the attorney-gene- 
ralship from the Whig Premier is said to have been literally spurned by 
Lord Brougham. With his characteristic impatience and precipitancy he 
repudiated, in his place, all share in the arrangements pending. ‘The Whi 
offered and he accepted the chancellorship, in an evil hour for both. 
Those to whom he had been, through his whole life, opposed, loaded him 
with suspicious eulogies. A marvellous change was soon visibly wrought 
upon him by the air of the court, now breathed by him for the first time. He 
rebuked the march of reason and reform ; he stigmatised the revolutionary 
measures and crude legislation of the House of Commons; he praised the 
constitutional spirit and legislative wisdom of the House of Lords, as the great 
corrective of the Commons which saved the nation,—all in a tone so unlike 
his former self, that his identity might be doubted in an age less familiar 
with political tergiversation. 

He boasted the favour and practised the arts of a courtier with the zeal, 
but also with the awkwardness, of a neophite. An indiscreet familiarity, 
which escaped him in one of the highland towns of Scotland, was wafied 
over the border and reached the court, where it shocked the pride of caste 
and gave unpardonable offence. : 

ministry was dismissed in the person of the Premier, and Lord 
Brougham proclaimed in the Court of Chancery, that his own retirement was 


* Edinburgh Review, April, 1838, 
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wholly his own choice and act. » The chancellorship, doubtless, was offered 
him, — for he said it, —but it must have been through some hollow and per 
fidious court intrigue and party artifice. The indisereet and unfortunat 
familiar sally in the highlands, had given invincible disgust, —and a fresh ig. 
discretion, from his ungovernable impatience and restlessness of character, had 
broken off the negotiation for the continuance of the Whig government, 
There are obliquities to which a mind of the first order can never bend 
itself; and happily for his fame, happily for the interests of reason, freedom, — 
humanity, and his country, he retired first from office, soon after from 
publie life, to reappear, after a year’s repose, with the strength, the faculties, 
and principles of his best days, as if his genius had been steeped in the 
fountain of youth and liberty. i+ | , 
Whether to avenge secret but suspected wrongs on the ministry and the 
court, or atone to the people for his momentary desertion, he has espoused 
every popular cause and popular principle, with a frankness and decision, 
from which it might be inferred and hoped that the politician has been 
abandoned by him for the nobler personage and more suitable mission of the 
great social reformer. He made a grievously false step when, knowing him. 
self the child, he ceased to be the champion of the democracy of England; 
above all, when he changed the House of Commons for the House of Lords 
as the stage upon which he should act. In the House of Commons 
no ministry pi withstand his opposition, as the leader of reform, within 


and without the house.. Wielding in the House of Commons the force and 
spirit of reform, his harangues would be resistless. In the House of Lords, 
where he can wake no sympathy, his recent and finest declamations have been 
powerless. In the House of Commons his sarcasms would smite and rive 
as the lightnings of Jupiter Tonans. In the House of Lords they descend 


as mere bruta fulmina, or they receive the barren homage of party malice, 
and a laugh as the lazzi of Jupiter Scaramouche. When raised above ‘his 
native element, like the giant in the fable, his elevation deprives him of his 
giant strength, ; 4 

The career of Lord Brougham presents curious points of resemblance 
and contrast, of disadvantage and superiority, to the three remarkable 
personages named in association with him at the commencement of this 
sketch. Like De Retz,—his personal ambition is tinged with vain-glory 
—he loves cabal for itself— his views are vast, but not sufficiently medi+ 
tated, connected, and sagacious— sometimes even bordering on chimera 
— he is unfit for the court, and he is not content with the people —he 
looks too much to the triumph of the hour ;— he appears to mistake osten= 
tation for grandeur. ‘ But these resemblances are only in degree, and 
always with the superiority of intellectual and moral genius over. the famous! 
and eccentric cardinal. Another trait of more curious resemblance may be’ 
added. The cardir.al, according to a recent character of him by a peer 
of France, converted the priest into a tribune, the pulpit into a rostrum, 
and thus harangued women and the people against the court and ministrys 
Lord Brougham converts the platform at Exeter ‘Change, and negro ap- 
prenticeship, into means of raising the indignation of Quakers and the sex 

inst recreant Whiggism. | 

He has the personal ambition, without the selfishness of Shaftesbury. 
He has the restless inconstancy of that celebrated person, without being: 
so steadily and fearlessly sagacious. His tergiversations are less numerous 
and flagrant than Shaftesbury’s,—but he changes with less apropos. Like 
Shaftesbury, the resources of exercised and penetrating faculties, enabled him 
to dispense, as Chancellor, with experience and knowledge; like Shaftes-. 
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bury, he»seems to have had a sort of disdain of the Whigs of his day asa 
puny and stunted race of public men. 

i u is the nearest to a counterpart of him, in date, in position, and 
in character. ‘The points of coincidence and opposition between them are 
more palpable and salient —as politicians, as men of letters, as great social 
reformers. His genius, like Mirabeau’s, is grasping, eager, sanguine, and 
laborious. As a politician the Frenchman was in some points superior. 
His ambition was more steady, single purposed, and far-sighted.* Mirabeau 
would master events, whilst Brougham rather follows the current. 
Mirabeau seems to have commanded a more extensive political horizon; 
and his foresight of the future course of individuals and incidents has been 
described by those who lived and acted with him as bordering on prophetic 
inspiration. Upon both may be charged the fault of embracing too much 
and meditating too little ; but both had the art, or more than the art, the rare 
endowment of acting with electric power upon the social mass by a phrase — 
or by a word— launched upon the ocean of mind. ‘They stand out unrivalled 
in their day for public effect. 

The Englishman has his particular and more enviable superiorities — in 
his unsullied private life, the purity of his public character from all stain, 
not only of corruption but of cupidity, of the vulgar ambition to amass 
or display superior wealth. Mirabeau, without being sordid or rapacious, 
was notoriously corrupt. Brougham’s pre-eminence is no less incontestable 
and conspicuous as a man of letters and as a social reformer. Mirabeau 
was unversed in the sciences; and all his writings, eight or nine in num- 
ber, upon matters of social economy and legislation, are sunk into oblivion. 
He is remembered only for his speeches. 

Brougham gave early proof of scientific capacity; but Edinburgh, the 
place of his education was not the school of mathematics; and his essays, 
printed — and forgotten —in the philosophical transactions, only prove his 
aptitude. He has since achieved a popular reputation for scientific acquire- 
ments. It is one which men of science, emphatically so called, would not 
and do not recognise, —but it suffices for his noble mission of leading the 
march of education and knowledge, and*proves the extraordinary compass, 
clearness, and rapidity of his apprehension. He converses and reads, 
seizes and fixes general principles, general laws, Jeading conclusions, and 
wields them with a dexterity and boldness which fill the multitude with 
admiration, but are far from imposing on men really scientific. These 
soon detect him in some loose phrase or palpable error, which proves that 
his science is information—not knowledge. His celebrated discourse, on 
the Objects and Pleasures of Science, would furnish more than one example. 
But that discourse could have been written by no other man living; and 
perhaps will never be rivalled as a porch by which to lead the popular 
mind into the temple of scientific truth and useful knowledge. 

His discourse on Natural Theology may be called the tenth Bridge- 
water Treatise. It however aims ‘aly at rivalry, not collision with its 
predecessors written bycommand. This tract hasbeen charged with strenuous 
and artful advocacy, instead of the search of truth — with pressing into its 
service what was long familiar to philosophic divines, and could be new 
only to the uninitiated: but, like most of his productions, it proves his 
wonderful vigour and ae 


He has written on various other subjects — some of temporary, others of 


* It was the great purpose of his life to become minister of a limited French monarehy, and the 
antagonist of Pitt, “ J’aurais donné bien de la tablature a M. Pitt,” was one of his dying ex- 


pressions, 
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permanent interest — but all having reference to the education, the li 


: : : y9 
the happiness of the people, —down to his last essay in the Edinburgh Re. 
view; which proves that, to be one of the most graphic, penetrating, and 
attractive of historians, it is only necessary that he should control an ex. 
citable temper, and private pique whether against individuals or the press, 

Lord Brougham cannot, like Mirabeau, renounce his nobility at his 
discretion*, by merely calling himself a trader, and his ermine robe will con. 
tinue to embarrass him more than the clerical gown did Swift. But if he 
renounce not alone aristocracy and the court, but the vulgar ambition of 
ministerial place and power, if he commit himself frankly with his mission 
as a great social reformer, he has before him a career the most truly noble 
by which ambition was ever tempted or genius inspired. : 

Others may utter with a solemnity more mock-oracular ministerial 
common-places, — may tread with a pace more discreet the routine of 
office, —may amble more gracefully in the manege of a court; but to 
teach man the knowledge of his faculties, the lesson of his rights—to burst 
the chains of ignorance and prejudice asunder—to break the spell by which 
the pride of caste or craft of an order would hold mankind in temporal or 
spiritual bondage, —to unmanacle reason and vindicate humanity — he tibi 
erunt artes—be these the accomplishments and achievements for which pos. 
terity shall hold in grateful honour the name of Brouvcuam ! 





ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON. 


Literature, to which, in its loftier aspirations, every other pursuit of genius 


must appear fas ora or worthless —that pure literature, compared 


to the creations of which the most enduring work of man’s hands is perish 
able, might seem to repudiate a union with science and the fine arts —with 
that practical science, which devotes its powers to the mastery of matter, 
and limits its objects to the subduing of physical difficulties — and with that 
art which aims, ky at the delight of the senses, or founds its claim to support 
on the vanities, the pleasures, and the comforts to which it ministers. Those 
who can penetrate the mystery of this union know, however, that it exists in 
the very essence of the things themselves; that literature, science, and the 
arts, while they differ in their visible results, are one in their origin; and 
that as they are united in their source, so they tend, secretly perhaps, and 
by different paths, but surely and directly, towards the same important end. 
No apology seems necessary, then, for the introduction among papers of 
a purely literary character, of an occasional notice of the progress of those 
works which, not less than habits of thinking or modes’ of expressiod, 
appear to bear upon them the impress of the national mind, and to carry 
down to other times and abroad to other nations the least equivocal test of 
civilisation, the most certain evidence of the progress of social refinement 
The history of society in London may be told by reference to the name 
of authors, whose vad have brought down to us the living manners as they 
rose; but the same history might be related with equal truth by a list of 
architects, with reference to their extant works; for these indicate, with 
no less certainty, the wants and wishes, the habits and feelings, of the people 
for whom they were erected. ; 
The mercantile habits of the people of London are not more marked in theit 
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edifices than are the religious periods under which those habits were formed. 

Every where the spires of now almost deserted churches rise above the marts 
and storehouses of the City, as if to prove to us that the hum of commerce 
and the murmur of prayer rose together, and that the grave and calculating 

merchant was deeply tinctured with those feelings which at different periods 
of the City’s history blazed out in Smithfield, or raised the shout of triumph 
on Tower Hill. ‘The rich simplicity of the private mansions is no less de- 
scriptive of the solid worth of the citizens; and even the irregularity and utter 
contempt of form which mark the long lines of connected but incongruous 
buildings that flank the streets, have at all periods manifested that spirit of 
freedom, individual will and independence, which are regarded with an evil 
eye by foreigners as the sullen features of the English character. 

London possesses specimens of nearly all times and of all styles, and the 
character of its period is distinctly impressed on each of these remains; a 
powerful argument for scrupulous care in the selection of designs for such 
erections as we would have to bear the stamp and character of our own 
day. 

What is that character ? 

Its architectural expression is not determined, probably because it is 
itself unsettled: we are in a period of transition, and our great works are 
impressed with the contradictory signs of unfixed principles; we have no 
great leading and uniting sentiment to express, and our buildings are con- 
sequently without greatness or unity; but the tendency of this transition is 
to better things in the arts of life as well as in its philosophy: a new field is 
opening as the horizon expands; and, if we have nothing to boast of as 
gained, we have much to hope for, to consider as certain in the future. 

England is taunted by foreigners with the parsimony of its outlay on the 
encouragement of the fine arts, and not unjustly; for while our works of 
utility demand the admiration of the stranger, what have we in the regions 
of elevated art to compare with our bridges, our highways, our canals, and 
railways ? Nothing: but the little we do possess is a fair standard by which 
to measure what we may attain. What may not the cost of one tunnel well 
laid out secure for the fine arts? How great things have been done with 
marvellously small means during the last quarter of a century? London, 
as it now stands, is beyond all comparison superior to its former self at any 
period as regards street architecture. When the river Thames was the main- 
road and broad-way between London and Westminster, the leading streets 
were narrow lanes like certain low-lying and now neglected thoroughfares 
in the city. There was little oceasion for the ample space we now require; 
the woodman’s billet and the faggot-maker’s burden represented the enor- 
mous coal waggons that now struggle upwards from the dark cells of the 
Adelphi or the crowded wharfs of Thames Street; the huge dray with its 
team of Leicester-Blacks or Yorkshire-Greys, even now unrivalled abroad, 
was then unknown at home; for, in those days, unconscious of a malt-tax 
and innocent of a duty on hops, the householder was his own brewer, and 
the convents supplied the poor with the Abbot’s “ entire,” at a low rate, in 
their own flagons.. Then, too, long lines of pack-horses, trotting to the 
tune of their own bells, anticipated the lumbering waggon, and the high-piled 
van, and all the “licensed to carry” of the present day. The hand-litter or 
the horse-litter of the great did the duty of all street vehicles, from the om- 
nibus, whole, or sliced into cabs, to the most elegant “turn out” of the 
parks; and Jords and ladies rode on horseback or walked on foot, attended 
by a crowd of rufflers who, in Indian file, might thread the narrowest ave- 
nue without other inconvenience than delay. 
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Under such circumstances, the wide, open, Macadamized highway, or 
the granite-paved chausée and trottowr of modern streets, were at once un 
necessary and unknown. Over the narrow causeway on which a dubious 
bght fell from an intercepted sky, crossed and recrossed by lamp ropes, sign 
nosts, and certain indescribable instruments of dyeing, drying, and laundry, 

rojected the window hays, the peaked and pinnacled gables, the verge 
ards and outstanding eaves, the rich Spyro and inclined supports, the 
carving, gilding, and painting of the old timber-fronted house presenting 
in. its picturesque exterior a long series of fantastic forms and _ brilliant 
colours. On either side the irregular curves of rude porticoes and pent- 
houses, animated with the bustle and flutter of a busy people in a quaint 
costume, contrasted favourably with our far-divided, long, monotonous lines 
of dead walls, pierced at nearly equal distances with square apertures, and 
all the dull details of our more healthful and commodious avenues ; but for 
every purpose excepting those of the artist or the author —in all but their 
effect in painting, poetry, or description, there is no more comparison be- 
tween * ye Cheape” or “ Luddesgate” of London before the great fire, and 
their modern representatives, than between the formal parapet, the plain 
but noble structure of the present London Bridge and its picturesque pro- 
genitor,—its chapel, fortress, and mansion-bearing antetype. 

We need not, however, go so far back for examples. The rapid progress 
of good taste may be estimated even by a comparison between Regent 
Street and King William Street in the City. Very beautiful in design are 
many of the individual buildings of the former, and the effect as a whole is 
striking; but in the latter a greater unity and simplicity are combined 
with more real grandeur and fitness, as adapted to their intended pur- 
pose. A comparison of Portland Place with Pall-Mall, the modern street 
of palaces, presents a still more striking contrast. One great cause of the 
irregularity of appearance in our streets has always been the discordant 
character of the shop fronts ; but these are daily becoming more ornamental, 
and with a little regulation, easily enforced, their projecting cornices might 
be made to produce a very beautiful effect. 

If this unity were observed, and some rule established to regulate the 
forms of balconies, doors, and windows, one great step to an agreeable uni- 
formity would be taken, leaving ample room for the play of genius, and for 
that variety which can never lose its charm for the eye or mind. Such 
effects can be ‘elo ea only by the union of many individual minds awake 
to the great advantage which this agreement in minute detail of ordinary 
ranges of buildings would yield to those more important edifices, which, for 
public purposes, should stand out from the mass, and by the superiority and 
the character of their architectural features, claim the admiration of the 
critic, and express their purpose to the uninstructed eye. i 

Former periods have erred, perhaps, in excess of ornament; but the 
style — if the prevailing manner of the present day may be so dignified — 
the style of our time is remarkable for a meanness of material and pettiness 
of design, which we would fain hope are yielding to more enlarged views 
and a more just economy. It is not for want of materials worthy to be in- 
cor rorated in immortal works that we have recourse to the baked clay and 
boiled plaster which compose our houses. Bricks or wall-tiles of the Roman 
period, and even of times anterior to the advent of the Romans, are still 
preserved, and show better workmanship than our own: when the material 
of our buildings was brought from abroad, their lavish ornament was | 
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essened in consideration of increased costliness. We have heaps of une 


hewn stone cast into rude walls, like imperishable masses of the Cyclopeat 
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iles; we have deep foundations laid in the emplectron of the Greeks, 
The vitrified masses of the northern fortresses, the bricks, and wall-tiles of 
the Romans, and the fine freestone of Normandy, have all been lavishly 
used at periods when our own mineral resources wese unexplored; but 
now, when the porphyry of the Cheviots, the granite of Aberdeenshire, and 
the marbles of Connemara are familiarly known—when the mountain 
ranges of Durham, Derby, Shropshire, Northamptonshire, &c. have their 
limestone and their sandstone fitted for the most beautiful works—and when 
the local advantages that would follow the workings of the known, and the 
search after yet undiscovered mineral treasures are considered, we are sure 
prised to see churches and other public buildings still continue to be reared 
of clay and composition which have no merit beyond readiness and pretence. 
But if we have no scarcity of materials, are architects capable of mould- 
ing them into immortal works entirely unknown among us? Are we not, 
on the contrary, rich in this description of talent beyond all former example? 
It cannot be Raid that we have many architects of real eminence in their 
art, and yet we have buildings which would persuade the stranger that we 
had no artists ; we have buildings of all character and no character, but few 
that can be referred to as giving a character to, or bearing the character of, 
the present period. England, if not the country of cathedrals, is. at 
least the land of churches, and its ecclesiastical edifices of all periods but 
the present speak with certainty of their own time. True it is, that of the 
sixty-one cathedrals in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, only one is 
modern ; that is to say, but one has been erected within the last 700 or 800 
years. In this, the highest department of church architecture, therefore, no 
architect, with the single exception of Sir Christopher Wren, has been called 
on to supply a design, for very many ages. [But had it been resolved in 
1675 that London could “do without a cathedral,” would the genius of 
Wren have been estimated as it now is? or, had it been then considered that 
750,000/. (equal to three times that sum in our day) was too much to ex- 
pend on a church, or that 35 years was a period too long to be consumed in 
the erection of a single building, could the glory of the City ever have had 
an existence ? 

Now, the question naturally arises, is there any likelihood in our day that 
a sum equal to 2,250,000/. would be granted for a public building, or that 
a period of 35 years would be allotted for its completion ? and if not, is any 
architect of our day fairly mated with Sir Christopher Wren, or is it just to 
compare the product of cramped means and hurried labour with the result 
of unlimited funds and unrestricted time ? 

It may be said, however, and justly, ‘“ Look, then, at our churches, 
Never, since the restoration of London after the great fire, were so many 
churches erected at one period as have been built during the last 25 years, 
or are now in progress of erection: now, what ideas, if not those of barren- 
ness of mind, dearth of matter, and cost of labour, are excited by the mean- 
ness of the materials and the poverty of design in the majority of our new 
churches ?” 

We grant that, with the rare exception of an occasional design by a Cock- 
erell or a Barry, we have nothing worthy of the name ofa church among these 
newly raised and rising buildings. ‘This, however, is not always the fault 
of the architect, but of the contracted, contract-seeking spirit which in these 
days regulates all such affairs; and we have no right to expect from mere 
artistical ardour, damped by limited funds and poor materials, efforts baa 
to those inspired by pure devotion, when to Build was piety, and when 
the wealth of a city was lavished on a church. In those days, some 
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“ Master Andrew the Mason,” or “ Symon the Smith,” would work actual 
days’ work on the bosses, or fine carved work of the cathedrals, “ for the 
love of God and the salvation of his soul ;” and if assistants were wanted 
from among the lest devotional, the “king's press” might be abused, ag 
Falstaff abused it, to secure the necessary supply of labour. 

Well, but in other than the ecclesiastical departments, what have our archi. 
tects achieved, even when means have not been spared, when jobbing has not 
marred, nor patronage fettered the plan? Let the Bridges and their avenues 
make the first answer. Let those mighty monuments of the perfect union of 
constructive science with decorative art be carefully considered, and, if you 
will, compared with those of any other country or any other period. Millions 
have been spent on the bridge of Waterloo, and those millions came out of 
the pockets of individuals —of persons who even now derive comfort from 
the beauty and utility of the work to reconcile them to the losses they have 
suffered in its progress. This great work — national in every sense of 
the word; national as commemorating one of the mightiest events in our 
history; national as affording a perdurable type of the enterprising mind 
of our time and country; and national, also, in its utility —was constructed 
without aid from the nation, without support from the government; nay, 
the nation and the government appear inclined to let the spirit which 

rompted such undertakings expire by suffering ruin to overtake those who 
baw spent their private fortunes in the prosecution of a public good. If 
the country had bought in the property, the purchase-money would have 
been again laid out before now, perhaps three times over, in other works 
of similar importance. But the public, who were never asked collectively 
for any aid to this undertaking, object individually to pay even the petty 
toll for the accommodation it affords. 

A great statesman offered some encouragement to the powerful corporation 
which erected London Bridge, and who has blamed that act? The iron 
bridges of Southwark and Vauxhall are also instances of individual enter- 
prise which have afforded opportunities for the triumph of the profoundest 
skill in engineering architecture. In France and in Bavaria, in Russia, and 
in other foreign states, civil and ecclesiastical architecture advance with 4 
pace infinitely more rapid than with us. In Paris new buildings are yearly 
in course of erection, consistently with a plan of long standing, and at 
the public expense; the existing architect has not, in many instances, the 
merit even of the design: it was framed years ago; at least, the great and 
general features have long been decided on. A grant of very considerable 
amount is yearly made by the representatives of the nation for the progress 
of public works; and hence it is that the people have learned to appreciate 
the principles of beauty, and to love and cherish the arts. In France 
and Russia also, religion calls the arts to her aid, as of old; and while she 
lends enthusiasm, and affords the means of life to the artist, borrows from 
his art the sources of her own power. In Bavaria, the matter is more pet 
sonal: the king himself is theoretically as keen an architect as De Klenze} 
and the people place the national glory in the arms of painting, sculpture 
and architecture. In Berlin, which Schenkel has restored, the honour done 
to art has made him and will make other Schenkels. : 

In Berlin, the privy counsellor Beuth is a member of our Royal Insti- 


tute of British Architects, but no English privy counsellor has sought that 


honour. In London, the architect depends not on kings, or councils, or the 
representatives of the people. He ) 


1a8 no appointed minister of public 
works, no pert Aah to look to; and yet what has the architect not done 
for London within the last few years ? i 
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Let us look at the Bridges on the River, and the Tunnel beneath it; to 
the improvements in the City; to the suburb towns of Islington and Chelsea, 
each equal in extent to many of our provincial cities; to the Parks; to the 
westend of Piccadilly; to Regent Street; to the neighbourhood of Belgrave 
Square ; and above all to Pall-Mall. If we meet with much bad taste, with 
much poverty of thought and meanness of expression, yet how many pure 
conceptions, how many beautiful realities demand our admiration ? 

Nor is the eye alone charmed by these improvements : the Parks, in their 
present state, may be, with even more truth than formerly, called the lungs of 
London: and the healthfulness to be derived from the opening of Trafalgar 
Square and the West Strand — of the great streets from Waterloo, Black- 
friars, and London Bridges, is incalculable. Let these open areas be 
compared with the present state of Westminster, those low-lying parts of 
that ancient city in which the foundations of the buildings are considerably 
beneath the level of the river, where drainage is next to impossible, and 
where, in consequence, the houses are abandoned to the poor and the 
miserable. It is not without cordial gratification that we learn the proba- 
bility, if not the certainty, of a speedy realisation of Mr. Bardwell’s projects 
for the improvement of this district. If these plans, supported by the go- 
vernment and patronised by a large body of influential persons in the neigh- 
bourhood, should be carried into effect, as we doubt not they will be by the 
public company established for that purpose, the foulness and mortality of 
the district will be converted to health and beauty, and a positive nuisance 
will be removed from the immediate neighbourhood of the royal residence. 
That this neighbourhood was at any former period superior in condition to 
its present state we have little reason to believe; up to 1681, when Buck- 
ingham House was first erected, there were only a few scattered buildings in 
the whole district between the Palace and Queen Square, known afterwards 
by the title of Petty France. 

But in this immediate neighbourhood, what have been, what are, and 
what will be the triumphs of architecture ? 

Cast back the memory to those periods when the north bank of the 
Thames, from ‘Temple Bar to Thorney Island, was an open space, dotted 
with mansions chiefly the residence of the Bishops and a few of the nobility; 
while on the opposite side stood, perhaps, an ancient church, or some secluded 
inn of court for the accommodation of country suitors and students. ‘The 
traveller crossed a dozen. streams descending rapidly from the then exposed 
hills towards the Thames, and which were spanned by several bridges, now 
buried deep beneath the rising soil and Me wr foundations of the present 
Strand. Then, he would pass on by the beautiful cross at the little village 
of Charing, and through no less than three gates before he entered the 
sanctuary at Westminster. Here was the Abbey church, surrounded by its 
monastic buildings, by its far-extending walls; and, on the other side, the 
buildings of the ancient Palace (now the Parliament Houses and the Courts 
of Law) jutted out so far as to be confounded with Whitehall. He would 
pass houses and palaces famous for their sometime inmates, and remarkable 
for their galleries of sculpture and painting, open to the artist up to the 
period of the Reformation; when, in dread of the idolatry of art, those 
treasures of the chisel and the pencil were shut up, if not buried from the 
public eye. He would pass the house adorned by the residence of the illus- 
trious Sully, the hotels of many distinguished foreigners, and the house as- 
signed to the homage-bringing kings of Scotland. Earlier, he might have 
seen the clock-tower, erected out of the fine levied on an unjust judge; if 
earlier still, the house in which Chaucer lived, almost on the site of the 
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chapel of Henry VII., would have greeted hiscurious:eye. Att a 
aoe iod he might “at seen! the) exhumed. heads of Cromwell, Ireton, 
aid Bradshaw, rock to the wind from poles erected over the roof of West. 
minstet Hall, above the seats on which they had doomed a monarch to the 
deaffold. Ata much more recent date, the more pleasing picture of the 
old Palace and its gardens, as Canaletti saw them, under a warm clear sky, 
would have delighted our traveller: but he might have lived in our own 
times, when the land we have described was a peopled wilderness, — the site 
of the old Palace was covered with a mass of the most incongruous build 
ings; and, this beholding, he might have pardoned the fire which, sweeping 
them away, afforded an opportunity for the restoration of the ancient Palace 
of Westminster, dedicated, however, to a purpose more exalted than. the 


ts of a court. 
it cannot be necessary to remind the reader of the steps taken by parlias 
ment to repair the damages done by the great fire of October 1834. The 
committee appointed to decide on what was indispensable in the New Houses 
of Parliament, and the commission which was to consider what would be 
most beautiful, are fresh in the mind of the reader, as well as the circum- 
stances of the competition among architects and the exhibition of their desi 
On that occasion nearly 100 competitors, of different degrees of merit, stood 
forward to contest the prize, which was ultimately won .by Mr. Charles 
Barry, an architect, of whose genius not only had his professional brethren 
formed the highest opinion, but whose previous works in London, at 
Brighton, and in Birmingham, had shown him worthy of their confidence. 
Then, however, in the moment of excitement, great was the clamour against 
the commissioners; every architect assembled his host of friends, and the 
battle of opinion was vigorously fought. But the rejected candidates de- 
manded permission to exhibit their plans: their prayer was granted ; and the 
apartments intended for the Royal Academy in the New National Gallery 
were opened for that purpose. ‘The people showed the deep interest they 
took in the question by daily crowding the rooms; comparisons were made, 
and every opinion had its champion, till the accepted design made its a 
pearance, when the charges against the commissioners gradually died away. 
The public, however incompetent to decide in such matters, spoke with 
voice ‘potential in favour of the plan; and after much sifting and investi 
gation it was finally approved by the King, sanctioned by Parliament, and 
adopted by the nation. . 

The question of the site has since been agitated; but the embankment 
into the river, and the purchase of ground in Abingdon Street, appear to 
remove the chief objection: and the architect has declared that he would 
not desive an ampler area. 

The style, which was described by the commission under the vague terms 
of Gothic or Elizabethan, was much canvassed at the time. ‘The site, 
however, if adopted, appears to involve ,the style. It would, indeed, be 
bad taste to erect at the side of Westminster Abbey an edifice of which the 
architectural character should be of the classic schools of Greece or Rome. 
Besides, in Grecian architecture, where could be found the appropriate 
model for a palace or a legislative assembly? Are we to repeat on all oc- 
casions her magnificent temples, meant only for the purposes of worship, ond 
adapted to. the abstract idea of the object of that worship? Or, would it 
have\ been more reasonable to have restored the Basilicas, or churches; 
or the theatres or palaces of Rome, by the side of the hall of William Rufus? 
Itwas ‘decidedly necessary to seek an ideal, if not an existing model, among’ 
the reliques of our native architecture, or in that style of art which ‘was’ 
adopted in England, and throughout Europe, nearly at the same time. 











. We cannot altogether subscribe to the opinion ‘that there was nothing — 
between. the colossal masses of the lightest Egyptian temple and thei grecelil 
ions of even the severest of the Grecian orders; but we can readily 
grant, that while in Rome the arts of Greece were modified, and at Byzan- 
titim debased, an adaptation of the lighter graces of the classic style, mingled 
with the long-existing and beautiful conceptions, if we dare call them so, of the 
Gothic architects, formed a new species of domestic architecture, which spread 
over all Europe, and some of the finest specimens of which graced England 
at the close of the Tudor period. Mr. George Godwin junior, in an address 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects, at one of their late meetings, 
showed, in a series of remarks on the antiquities of the monastery of St. Bavon 
at Ghent, that the manner of building which in Germany, France, and 
England, preceded the pointed style, might be traced to Byzantium, whence 
he proposed to call it Byzantine. Whether, however, the Elizabethan 
style, as it has been improperly called, and which was the offspring of the 
inted style, proceeded from the eastern or the western capital of the 
Hheakin empire, it found a home in England, which it adorned; and it has 
fixed itself in our hearts and affections like a thing of native growth, 
From the buildings of this character, as from a neutral. point, we look back 
to the long glories of the pointed style, and forward to the great achievements 
of the schools of Jones, and Wren, and their successors. 

These considerations probably directed the commissioners, in their choice 
of a style, to recommend to the architect of the new houses; and the same 
reasoning, doubtless, urged Mr. Barry “to reject the ecclesiastical, the 
collegiate, the castellated, and domestic styles, and to adopt that which he 
considered better suited to the peculiar appropriation of the building.” The 
Hotels de Ville of Ghent and Brussels, the old mansions of Normandy, and 
the halls of England, have been carefully studied; and the architect, avoid- 
ing their details, has seized the spirit in which their character was conceived 
and their beauties combined. 

To have adopted the design of William Rufus, and to have builta palace, 
of which the present Westminster Hall should actually have been the hall, 
would have been to mistake the purpose of the new erection; yet it was 
necessary to give the building something of the palatial character for the 
sake of unity, for the sake of sentiment, and to prevent what several of the 
competing architects, mistakenly, as it appears to us, struggled to obtain 
in their designs —a distinctive mark of the two Houses. , 

The irregularity of the character of the adopted style has been urged 
against it; but how regular is that irregularity! ‘It would appear as 
though the harmony, the secrets of which are revealed to us in the grand 
whole, were like that of sounds, but a mysterious concord of skilful disso- 
nances.” This remark of the critical Quatremére de Quincy may be 
applied with truth to such a design as that of Mr. Barry; and we may 
add, in the words of the same author, “ perhaps what we a8 been led to 
consider so many irregularities, when seen in detail, may be a necessary 
on of the supreme regularity that reigns throughout the collective 
whole,” 

Notwithstanding the mass of critical and controversial writing which this 
design has originated, the ink has never flowed in the shetinahatuenthan and 
comprehensive description of the intended building as a whole; nor have we 
any satisfactory account of its details, except ina paper published in the Athe- 
newm of May 21. 1836, which impartially estimates the merit of the architect, 
and describes with sufficient distinctness the plan and elevation by which the | 
paper is accompanied, It may not be unacceptable, then, to many of our 
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readers, to be conducted round the exterior of the new legislative 
and through the interior of the Houses of Parliament, describing their pos. 
tion and surrounding offices. 

And first of the exterior: — 

The site is a parallelogram of six acres in extent. The fronts are to the 
river Thames eastward; westward, towards Westminster Abbey ; north. 
ward, towards New Palace Yard; and southward, towards Abingdon Street, 
The courts of law, Westminster Hall, the late and present Houses, and much 
of the now unoccupied ground in their vicinity, are included in the site of 
the new buildings. The line of the river front is nearly at right angles 
with that of Westminster Bridge, and the area is increased in extent bya 
terrace 30 feet in breadth, formed by an embankment projecting into the 
river, to a line parallel with the third arch of the bridge. ‘The foundations 
in the river are laid on piles, which, with the masses of stone sunk round 
them, will form an artificial rock of the most durable character. Through 
out this vast area, the wall foundations will be excavated to the native bed of 

vel, on which concrete will be laid, and on that the brick foundations to 
the level of the ground. The materials of the mass will be to the river 
front a species of siliceous grit; and the most durable stone that can be found, 
being that which is least likely to be affected by the smoke and air of 
London, will be employed in the erection. The time for the completion of 
the whole is calculated at six years from the date of laying the foundations; 
but the two Houses of Parliament will be ready for use within two years from 
that date, and till their completion the present temporary buildings will be 
allowed to stand, and will be devoted to their present purpose. The expense 
of the architectural portion of the building, including fixtures, and the 
purchase of land in Abingdon Street, not the property of the Crown, will 
amount, within a fraction, to 725,0007. The length of the river front, 
which commences 150 feet from the end of Westminster Bridge, is 870 feet, 
and the extreme breadth, including Westminster Hall and the law courts, 
nearly 400 feet. ‘The height of the machicolated parapet of the river front, 
which is the general elevation of the main features of the central portion of 
the building, is three stories, and is therefore calculated to conceal the long, 
heavy, and unbroken line of the pointed roof of Westminster Hall. The 
Speaker’s house, and that of the Usher of the Black Rod, forming the wing 
towers, and also the central towers of the front, forming the entrances to the 
two Houses from the river, will be four stories in height. Behind these, at the 
northern extremity of the buildings, will rise the clock-tower, 240 feet high ; 
while the royal entrance, or Record Tower, will reach the immense height 
of 300 feet. The building will be palatial in its character, and of the 
third style of Gothic architecture, including the Tudor period. 

Approaching the edifice from the river Thames, a facade of vast extent 
is presented to the eye. The wing towers, 100 feet square, rise directly 
from the water's edge, projecting from the general line of the front, to au 
extent of 30 feet, the breadth of the terrace which connects them. Ata 
distance of 200 feet from each wing rise the central buildings, projecting 
slightly on to the terrace, marking by this projection and their superior ele- 
vation that within their precincts are contained the Chambers of Legislation. 
This central portion of the river front is upwards of 250 feet in length, and 
is connected with the wing towers by the rest of the facade, which, being of 
subordinate character, receives the shadows of the important and projecting 
portions of the building. Here there is a magnificent terrace bounding 
the ‘Thames, in length 680 feet, in breadth 30: it is approached by noble 
fights of steps from the river, and by magnificent portals from each ‘House 
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of Parliament. The vast line of this front, marked by the bold projection 
of its grander features, is enriched with massive towers, oc al tur- 
rets, ornamental oriels, pinnacled buttresses, and pointed windows, with 
the beautiful mouldings and tracery peculiar to the style. ‘The length and 
height of the facade give it grandeur; the square masses of its compart- 
ments convey the idea of solidity ; thoughts of health and beauty are inse- 
parable from the contemplation of the river and the terrace. ‘The clock- 
tower rising at the northern extremity lends a lightness and grace which 
atly improve the general effect; and the enormous keep, or Record 
ower, at the royal entrance, soars from behind to impress the whole with 
the character of regal dignity and national grandeur, befitting the solemn 
urposes to which the building itself is dedicated. The royal tower over- 
fooks thefentire edifice of legislation and the administration of the law, 
forming the appropriate emblem of the King’s place in the Constitution. 
This eastern or river front is equal in length to two-thirds of Westminster. 
Bridge: when that bridge shall (as we cannot doubt that at no very distant 
period it will) receive a new front on that side which looks up the river, 
and that front is made to harmonise with the style of Mr. Barry’s buildings ; 
and when the terrace at Lambeth Palace shall be carried down with an 
open promenade and ornamental wall to the termination of the bridge, on 
the Surrey side, a more remarkable or magnificent sight can scarcely be 
imagined than what will then be presented on both sides of the Thames, 
between Westminster Bridge and that at Vauxhall. The natural sweep of 
the river should have its full play on the south side, and thus would be 
avoided any stiffness or rigidity of outline, a graceful curve connecting the 
line of the Parliamentary Terrace upwards, while a corresponding feature 
might be given to the whole downward, from Lambeth Palace to the 
bridge. 

Let us now pass from the river front to that which opens on New Palace 
Yard, looking towards Abingdon Street. ‘This south front is formed, at 
one side, by the wing tower enclosing Black Rod’s residence: this is the 
angle near the river ; while its opposite extremity near Westminster Abbey 
is formed by the lofty tower over the King’s entrance: the extent of this 
front is 340 feet. ‘The grand entrance for the sovereign is in the west 
front: the state coach with its eight horses is to enter the grand hall of the 
tower, to be driven round a large centre pillar, by which the roof is supported, 
and retire by the south entrance in the front, which we are now consider- 
ing. ‘The grand tower stands nearer to the east end of the Abbey Church 
than to some portions of the parliamentary buildings, and will have the 
effect of agreeably uniting both edifices to the distant eye. 

We now turn round the great tower — the Donjon — into Old Palace 
Yard, and approach the private entrance to the House of Peers. Soon 
after, the great south window of St. Stephen’s porch, and the ornamented 
end of the building which encloses the law courts, present themselves at 
right angles to the line of the west front, which is, however, continued by 
the length of the courts through Parliament Square, to the extent of 740 feet. 
The whole of this west front will be extremely massive in its effect, the law 
courts being included within a new shell, in the style of the other portions 
of the building, and with a view to its harmony with the Abbey. she let 
us hope that in process of time some improvements will be wrought in the 
cemetery opposite, and that the present naked and indecent state of the 
Abbey church-yard will not be suffered to continue. ‘The Westminster Ses- 
sions House, if suffered to remain, should be made t6 accord in style with 
the Hospital, the able work of Mr. Innwood. St. Margaret’s church 


might lose its tower, and be converted into’a graceful chapel, or be improved 
in such a manner as to prevent the present incongruity of its appearance: 
and the Towers of Wren, at the west end of the Abbey, might give place to 
others more congenial with the general character of the edifice. e have 
now ‘completed the circuit of the national palace, with the exception of 
the north front in New Palace Yard: this is formed of the northern 
end of the courts of law, the grand entrance to Westminster Hall, the 
clock-tower, and the northern flank of the Speaker’s mansion. If it were 
possible to remove entirely the range of houses on the south side of Bridge 
Street, this front would present one of the most beautiful and varied 
views imaginable, — its bold projecting masses, and deep shadows, blending 
with innumerable recollections of the gravest historical interest. 

Such is the intended exterior of that building which is to stand to late 
posterity as, more than any other, the standard of the arts, and the monn. 
ment of the taste of our age. | | 

If we regard the interior, we shall find that its arrangements agree in 
extent and fitness with the grandeur and beauty of its external proportions, 

The mode of entrance is itself a master-thought ; for Westminster Hall is 
made to serve as the grand and common vestibule to the whole interior of the 
Palace of Legislation; and thus it appears reserved for Victoria to accomplish 
what was commenced by William Rufus. We enter, then, into the grand 
hall, its magnificent roof and its whole interior remaining as they now present 
themselves, restored as the hall has been so lately. ‘The doors in the west 
ern wall still lead to the several courts of law: those on the south will com- 
municate with the courts of the Palace, with the Speaker’s residence, and 
with all the long train of apartments on this the basement floor, which is 
appropriated to the domestic uses of the inhabited parts of the edifice, to 
receptacles of public property, to cellarage, &c. &c. The beautiful crypt 
and exquisite cloisters of St. Stephen’s Chapel will be preserved in their. 
original purity; and to them the entrance will also be from Westminster 
Hall. One portion, however, of the hall of Rufus will be altered: its south 
window will be taken out and placed in the opposite or southern wall of St, 
Stephen’s porch, which, indeed, will be an effective lengthening of the 
hall. From this porch, which will be attained from Westminster Hall by 
an ample staircase leading through the aperture gained by the removal of 
the present window, a grand coup-d’ il will present itself to the visiter. He 
will look on one side into the great hall of Rufus beneath on the ground, 
floor, and on another into the restored chapel of St. Stephen’s (the old 
‘House of Commons), which is on the main floor, and which will form the 
inner vestibule to the Houses of Parliament: we need not pause to point 
out to the reader the nobleness of the idea of this series of entrances, to 
which is to be added the great central hall at the east end of St. Stephen’s 
chapel. From this central hall are entrances to the House of Lords on the 
one side, and to the House of Commons on the other, as well as to the com- 
mittee rooms, which occupy the river front, and indeed a means of commt- 
nication, more or less direct, with every portion of the buildings. | 

The plan of the architect within the Chambers of Legislation themselves has' 
been * to reduce their size within the narrowest possible limits, compatible 
with the required accommodations, and to give them that form and rte" 
ment which would afford the greatest number of sittings in the smallest 
space, bring the members nearest to each other and to the Speaker, and. 
yn most convenient for carrying on the ordinary routine business: 

e reporters are placed at the bar end of each House, not much above 
the level of the floor, and at such distance from the most remote seats aS will 
enable them to see and hear with distinctness every thing that transpires. 
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_ © All the galleries required by the instructions have separate entrances 
and retiring rooms. 

¢'Th tht Howes of Commons, two rows of seats under the galleries, with 
a private eof communication, are provided for peers and distinguished 
visiters, who, by this arrangement, will be effectually separated from the 
seats, appropriated to members, and will be so placed as to see and hear with 
great Reility, without the possibility of their mixing with members during 

ivisions, 


® The architect has thought it proper to avoid placing any members’ seats 
under galleries, or any seats whatever behind either the woolsack or the 
Speaker's chair. External corridors connected with the several gangways to 
the members’ seats and their private lobbies, free from public approach or 
interruption, and well lighted and ventilated, are arranged on either side of 
the House, so that the whole number of seats may be filled or vacated in a 
very short space of time, if required. 

“ A passage is provided from the corridors to the bar, so that members 
who may wish to appear at the bar with petitions, or on other business, may 
do so without interruption from persons in the public lobby. 

‘The entrances to the members’ galleries are in their private lobby, and 
an exit, when required, into the public staircases. 
~ The libraries and committee rooms of each House are placed towards 
the river, for the convenience of light, and freedom from noise and disturb- 
ance; and the former are so arranged on the principal floor as to be en suite, 
with the power of extending them at pleasure, by including the adjoining 
committee rooms.” 

Such are the internal arrangements of Mr. Barry’s plan. They have 
been much criticised ; and even the commissioners who selected this design 
admitted before the committee that there were other plans in which the 
internal arrangements were equal, if not superior, to those of Mr. Barry ; 
but it must be remarked that no candid criticism has been thrown away 
upon these arrangements, but the design has been improved regularly and 
gradually from the original, until the whole may be fairly said to embrace 
the points of greatest utility in the plan, and incomparably the noblest fea- 
tures in the elevation. The professional architect, the artistical critic, and 
the common voice of the country, have united in adjudging to this design the 
first place; and now that the feelings of the moment have passed away, we 
believe there is not one of the competitors who would not frankly acknow- 
ledge that his own design was, as a whole, inferior to that of Mr. Barry. 
It is now the business of the architect to see that in material and workman- 
ship the country shall have equal justice, and that this criterion of the 
taste of his contemporaries shall be enabled to make a fair appeal to the 
judgment of posterity. 

It is not our object to eulogise existing architects, but to defend our 
country and its capital from an undeserved reproach; or rather to impute 
our failures to the right source — to the ignorance of architectural principles 
among those who possess power and patronage — to the indifference of the 
public, and to the erroneous supposition ‘ties the people object to the 
outlay of their money in the encouragement of art. More directly, perhaps, 
may these marked failures be imputed to a spirit of jobbing, to an,injudicious 
favouritism, intrigue, and interest among the great; and to the long want, 
of a firm. union among artists; —a want which the late establishment.of the 


Institute of British Architects, now incorporated b Royal. Charter, and. the, 
Architectural Society, now under the patronage of His Royal, Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, is well calculated to supply... Madi 1 rary 
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That we have failed, failed lamentably, is undeniable. The new City 
of London School is happily thrust out of sight in a by-lane off Cheapside; 
but it is a most unfortunate instance of the absurdity that may be perpetrated 
under the name of “ Gothic.” Its main front is the screen of the grand 
entrance to a baronial hall, caricatured after the fashion of a scene in “an 
Easter piece,” or the opening to a pantomime; _yet this front already deco. 
rates a medal, while the restoration of Crosby Hall appears scarcely to have 
struck the citizens. But, in the immediate vicinity of the City of London 
School, are the Goldsmiths’ Hall and the General Post-office, both of them 
well qualified to contradict the report of the first-named building, as to the 
character of our architecture. ‘The General Post-office affords proof, also, 
that when the public money is well spent, the public never censure the 
outlay: this building cost a large sum, but its many beauties conceal its 
many defects, and the people are too proud of the edifice to think of its 
costliness. The new buildings at Christ’s Hospital, erected under the 
direction of Mr. Shaw, are in fine keeping with the character of the original, 
and especially deserving of a favourable notice. ‘The buildings for the 
Westminster Bank, designed by Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Tite, are very 
honourable to the taste of the City; and the street northward from this 
neighbourhood, as well as the avenues to London Bridge, to which we have 
before alluded, are noble specimens of street architecture. The rebuilding 
of the Royal Exchange will afford another proof of the improving taste 
and enlarged powers of rig architects. If the site of the mass of 
buildings now occupied by Ladbrooke’s Bank, &c. can be cleared, a s 


will be gained worthy of the highest efforts of the art, and the result will 
be a fair criterion of the progress we contend for. The architecture of this 
part of the City is to receive the additional grace of sculpture in the form 


of a statue of Wellington from the hand of Chantrey. 

This brings us to another failure and another site for sculpture. The 
National Gallery is at once the greatest and the most obtrusive blunder of 
the day. ‘The marvellous skill with which the architect has cut up his 
masses into the most petty and frittering details without, while his galle 
is divided within into as many minute divisions as party-walls could make 
it, is only less remarkable than the modesty with which he has contrived to 
appropriate one entire third cf the building to himself. Five small rooms 
are allotted to the National Gallery: they contain at this moment 150 pic- 
tures, and the walls afford space for about 50 more of very moderate size, 
so that the architect has limited the national collection to exactly 200 
pictures. His one wing reflects the other; and five rooms, matching in the 
minutest proportions those of the National Gallery, are appropriated to the 
Royal Academy. ‘The Royal has, however, the advantage of the National 
department, inasmuch as a little semicircular hole stuck on as an after- 
thought at the back of the building is devoted to the exhibition of sculpture; 
and another hole in the lanthorn, capable of accommodating some 27 stu 
dents, is appropriated to the purposes of a life academy. In the mean 
while the remaining third of the building is devoted to the portico and the 
entrances, which lead to nothing. The distribution of this edifice is a8 
follows : —One third to the perpetual exhibition of the nation’s pictures; 
one third to the annual exhibition of the Royal Academy ; and the remaining 
third to the exhibition of Professor Wilkins, when the nation comes to its 
gallery, and royalty visits itsacademy. But because Professor Wilkins has 
egregiously failed in the erection of a national gallery, out of the. miserable 
pittance allowed by Parliament for the purpose, and on the narrow space 
assigned by the Woods and Forests, does it follow that we have no architect 
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who, with such a sum as. the work required, and with sufficient time and 
P wherein to raise an edifice worthy of the country, would have 
one honour to the country and himself by his performance? Because 
Mr. Wyatt has erected a caricature of George III. in Cockspur Street, 
does it follow that Chantrey’s Wellington, at Cornhill, or Lough’s Nelson, 
in Trafalgar Square, should be unworthy of the nation? These questions 
might appear absurd did we not find the Reform Club proposing to send’ 
to Milan for an architect—not to raise a building superior to those of 
which the English artist is capable, but because the foreigner would be 
willing to accept a smaller per-centage on the estimates as his reward; 
while to the company formed to raise a memorial to Nelson it was gravely 
suggested to leave the competition for the design open to French artists. 
A monument to Nelson, raised in London, and the work of a Frenchman !— 
How little was our Flaxman understood, — how little are our Loughs and 
Chantreys estimated ! 

The Palace of Buckingham House ought not to be imputed as a failure 
to our architects: the choice of the site was madness, and the sums lavished 
upon it were laid out rather in undoing than in say The white marble 

ateway may probably form the park entrance from Pall-Mall when 

t. James’s Ae comes to be restored; and this eyesore removed, and 
the low grounds being raised according to the plan of the Westminster 
Improvement Company, the Queen’s House may take its right place, and 

ass without offence as an adjunct to St. James’s. We are very unfortunate 
in our triumphal arches. That at Hyde Park Corner is mean, though light; 
and that at the Green Park heavy and unfinished; but these are of a period 
to which our remarks do not refer. 

The designs of Mr. Barry and Mr. 8. Smirke for the Club Houses in 
Pall-Mall, Mr. Hardwicke’s design for the grand entrance to the London 
Birmingham Railway, in Euston Square, Mr. Vulliamy’s new front to the 
Royal Institution, in Albemarle Street, and several other buildings erected 
within the last year or now in progress, afford abundant proofs that we 
have architects of ample ability to adorn a city; and the failures we have 
enumerated may be sate as exceptions that prove the rule. The Govern- 
ment, in its establishment of a school of design, and in the purchase of 
pictures for the National Gallery, exhibits an awakening interest in the 
arts, which may, if fairly met, be expected to lead to better things. The 
Parliament in its vote for the new buildings at Westminster, and the public 
by its approval of Mr. Barry’s design, afford equally encouraging hopes to 
the architect. The bequest to the nation of the valuable library and museum 
of Sir J. Soane — the interest which begins gradually to be excited in the 
public mind for all that concerns the fine arts — the union of professors — 
the daily additions to the literature of art — and the actual works we have 
indicated ; all these together bear indisputable testimony to the fact, that 
the star of architecture is again approaching its culminating point in the 
meridian of London. Let native genius meet the fostering encouragement 
of the Government and the liberal support of the people, and we cannot 
doubt that our day will be distinguished for its progress in the arts, as it 
already exceeds all times in its command of the practical sciences. Periods 
of literary light are rarely times of architectural darkness; and while the 
spirit of the p 2 bis a age, rather than that of Anne, inspires our writers, 
may we not-hope that the Victorian wra will give a new name to a new, 
a national, and a noble style of architecture ? 


THE THEATRES. 


Tue production of Lord Byron’s tragedy of “ The Two Foscari” at Covent, 
Garden, is the great theatrical event of the month. Although the play is, 
on many accounts, ill adapted for representation, we are not the less indebted. 
to Mr. Macready for submitting it to the test. A poet who exhibited so 
intimate a knowledge of human nature in works of a different order, and, 
who possessed such a command over the Aer of pathos and humour, 
might reasonably be expected to succeed in writing for the stage, 
The inference is justifiable at least in reference to those poems which take 
a dramatic shape. ‘That Lord Byron — notwithstanding his protestations 
to the contrary — entertained a strong predilection for that form of compos 
sition, may be assumed from the number of dramatic pieces — no less than 
eight — which he wrote. He certainly exempted himself from the respon. 
sibility of their performance by declaring that they were not written with that 
view; but we suspect that he felt a secret ambition to achieve triumphs in 
the acted drama which his pride and his excitable temperament alone pre- 
vented him from attempting. 

* The Two Foscari,” abounding with passages of domestic truth, is de- 
fective in some of the poner qualities of tragedy. The justice of 
Loredano’s revenge, upon which the whole of the incidents revolve, and 
which is completed by the annihilation of the House of the Foscari, is left 
in such uncertainty shat the sympathies of the spectator are kept in a con- 
dition of incessant vibration throughout. A catastrophe so solemn and tra- 
gical ought to be rendered clear in the motives that control the agents of its 
accomplishment. Loredano believes that Foscari plotted the murder of his 
kinsmen, and in that belief devotes his life to the destruction of the race. But 
whether Foscari be really guilty of the crimes imputed to him, or whether; 
Loredano be working out his vengeance upon an erroneous conviction, the 
audience have no means of determining. ‘The cause is, as it were, untried) 
and the sentence is executed before the guilt or innocence of the accused is 
ascertained. It is not a sufficient excuse for the unsatisfactory conduct of 
the play,that the Venetian histories throw no further light upon these trans- 
actions. In os them to his purpose, the dramatist ought to have seen 
the necessity of supplying a defect which deprives the action of the moral of 
which it is obviously susceptible. When we see Foscari suffering under in- 
flictions, which we know not whether he deserved, and Loredano prosecuting 
his revenge upon a suspicion, the justice of which is never cleared up, pity 
hovers over the scene, but finds no resting-place in its unsettled elements. 

The doubt that haunts the play is rendered still more perplexing by the 
vacillations of Foscari between alternate phrases of Roman firmness and the 
dotage of old age. At one moment he rises to a height of dignity that 
commands our implicit admiration, and in the next falls into infirmities that: 
sink him below our contempt. The character of Jacopo is equally incon=) 
sistent. ‘The spectacle of a man in the vigour of life, with the freshness of 
outh, its energies and its hopes, wooing the tortures of his enemies in: 
Venice, in preference to safety and exile, from an intense love of countrys 
is so unnatural and absurd that it required the utmost skill, in its exhir: 
bition, to reconcile it to common sense. But the construction of the play ex! 
aggerates the folly and improbability of the part. Instead of bringing» 
Jacopo before us in his banishment, in the first instance, and. engaging out 
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interest in his sufferings and his irrepressible desire to return to his native 
land, he is abruptly discovered to us in prison, undergoing the excru- 
ciating agonies of the Question, and exulting in the cruelties that enable 
him to breathe the air he loves. It is impossible to enter suddenly into 
feelings so inexplicable, and we become impatient at the development of 
the passion which we are not —, to trace in its origin and 
growth. With the single exception of Loredano, whose fixed purpose is pre- 
served with undiminished orn to the end, there is not a consistent 
character in the tragedy. Marina, perhaps, may be admitted to our com- 
miseration, because she bears the penalty of her husband’s sorrows; but 
her ‘heroic pride so effectually subjugates her grief that she invariably pre- 
sents herself in the attitude of one who can afford to dispense with sympathy. 
The tragedy was brought out with an expenditure of care which it is 
very unlikely to repay. ‘The scenic arrangements were remarkably chaste 
rt Pa and the performance, taken as a whole, was as complete as 
could be desired. In the part of Foscari Mr. Macready put forth unex- 
pected claims to applause. If in some characters he may be charged with 
too much precision, with an excessive display of the mere devices of the 
artist, and with a straining after effects, pictorial no doubt and startling, 
but extravagant and unnatural, in the character of Foscari, he happily re- 
deemed himself from that exaggerated style which finds favour only with 
the multitude. In this respect we are willing to believe that the censure 
of some portions of the public press has not been lost upon this clever and 
intellectual actor; who, if he consent to forego the brilliant points that 
secure the plaudits of the moment, and to cultivate with a nobler aim the 
study of unity in the portraiture of individual nature, must finally place his 
reputation upon a durable basis. ‘The difficulty of representing such a 
part as Foscari— which has, in fact, two aspects, directly opposed to each 
other — is very considerable ; and Mr. Macready won unqualified admiration 
by the power with which he blended the dignity abd resolution of the 
Doge with the weakness of the father. It was not possible to keep wholly 
out of sight the occasional inconsistencies which the poet has engrafted upon 
Koscari — his submission to the taunts of Marina, and his imperturbable 
bearing to the council —his magisterial firmness, and his parental feeble- 
ness; but they were harmonized in Mr. Macready’s performance with a 
felicity for which we were scarcely prepared. ‘The Marina of Miss Faucit 
was a — of rant such as even Miss Faucit has rarely er we This 
young lady mistakes her ante when she undertakes those heroines who 
require a presence of authority, and a tone of command. The want of 
physical energy, of the look, voice, gesture, and action, necessary to fulfil 
the ideal of such parts, compels her to strain her powers in a way that must 
be as painful to herself as it is disagreeable to a judicious audience. Thus, 
instead of representing Marina as a lady of patrician blood, stung by her 
wrongs into the proud assertion of her cause, Miss Faucit turned her into 
a virago. Marina is not a scold, the meanest of all conceivable shapes of 
womanhood, but an injured daughter of the noble house of Contarini, 
resenting insult and oppression with womanly enthusiasm... Mr. Ward’s 
performance of Loredano was distinguished by a severe propriety that 
fully realised the demands of a character which has been pronounced by a 
competent critic to be “ truly tragic.” ‘The passion that consumes him 
never slept for an instant during the progress of the scenes in the vigilant 
impersonation of Mr. Ward. The part of J was played by Mr. 
Anderson, who made the most of it; but ‘the talent: of an actor cannot 
wae that attractive which is intrinsically:improbables! ne 
OL. I. U 
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A slight operetta, called Windsor Castle, struggled through a night at 
Covent Garden, on the occasion of Mr. Macready’s benefit. It is founded 
upon the love-story of the poet king of Scotland, James I, and the Lady 
Jane Beaufort, to whom he was married at the close of his captivity. The 
poverty of the dialogue, and the dullness of the plot ~a wretched skeleton 
— consigned the piece at once to oblivion. 5 . 

With the exception of two pieces at the Adelphi, — * The Guide of the 
Tyrol,” a picturesque adaptation from the French, founded on the story of 
thé pagriot Hofer, and the “ Man and the Monkey,” a preposterous vehicle 
for the tricks of a dwarf, and a vulgar burletta at the St. James’s, 

“ The Valet de Sham,” a sort of coarse version of “ High Life below 
Stairs,” there have been no other novelties at the theatres beyond the usual 
Easter Entertainments. 

This motley race of theatrical medleys boasts as early an antiquity as any 
of our stage usages. ‘The Easter Entertainments are, in fact, a relic of the 
ancient moralities and mysteries, which in course of time have gradually dege- 
nerated into uproar and extravagance. ‘The custom of marking particular 
festivals with theatrical productions, expressly prepared in honor of the season, 
is as old as the playhouse itself. Stow tells us, in his Survey of London, that in 
former times, that is to say, before the age of Elizabeth, ‘ ingenious trades. 
men and gentlemen’s servants would sometimes gather a company of them. 
selves, and learn interludes, to expose vice, or to represent the noble actions 
of our ancestors. ‘These they played at festivals, in private houses, at 
weddings, or other entertainments, but in process of time it became an 
occupation; and these plays being commonly acted on Sundays and Festi- 
vals, the churches were forsaken and the playhouses thronged. Great inns 
were used for this purpose, which had secret chambers and _ places, as well 
as open stages and galleries. Here maids and good citizen’s children were 
inveigled and allured to private and unmeet contracts ; here were publicly 
uttered popular and seditious matters, unchaste, uncomely, and shameful 
speeches, and many other} enormities.” Such doings as these could not, 
of course, be endured, and severe penalties and restrictions were put upon 
the players accordingly. Amongst other things it was ordered, that no play 
should be acted until it was first perused by the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen; a description of censorship which, we can easily imagine, 
ruffled the temper of the actors even more than fines or the stocks. It is 
happy for us that the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen no longer exercise a 
critical authority over the stage; if they did, woe to the manager who would 
venture to exhibit the pranks of the Marquis of Waterford, as they are 
exhibited in the Easter-piece at Drury-lane, under the attractive title of 
“The Meltonians.” We are not such spendthrifts of our pages as to enter 
into an examination of this piece, or, indeed, of any of the Easter offerings; 


but as some people may be curious on the subject, we subjoin a record of 
their names :— 


Drury Lane: The Meltonians. Olympic: The Drama’s Levee. (‘The 
Covent Garden: Sinbad the Sailor ; wittiest trifle of the season. ] ‘ 


or, the Valley of Diamonds. St. James’s: My Album and the Bro- 
Adelphi: The Groves of Blarney. thers. 
Haymarket: None. New Strand: The Pickwickians. 
Astley’s: Annals of Napoleon. 


We can assure our readers that the titles of these pieces are more amuse 


ing, for the most part, than the representation of them. ‘Their glitter 
humour are flat, insipid, and wearisome. . 


¢ 
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MUSIC AND THE OPERA. 


Benevict’s opera, “ The Gipsy’s Warning,” now performing at Drury 
Lane, may be justly considered the principal novelty in dramatic music 
that the month has produced. Of the taste and ability of the composer of 
this work — a German, educated in the school of Weber, and an excellent 
piano-forte player — we have always entertained a high opinion. His man- 
ner of accompanying Rubini and Malibran, in some romances of his own 
composition, could leave us under no erroneous impression on that head. 
In this, the first production of Benedict for the English stage, he has 
accomplished, in a happy manner, the fusion of the German style with the 
conventional one of our native theatre. ‘The audience have their pleasure 
consulted in the accustomed forms of the ballad, the serenade, and concerted 
piece; but the sound and classical musician is in no respect compromised ; 
and the effect of the whole is so pleasing, that in listening, we could hardly 
imagine ourselves in Drury Lane, where, for so many seasons, new operas 
have been mere repetitions of the same wearisome formula of sound and 
show. Even in this instance, we could not get off without a very tiresome 
carnival scene, and a ballet, which the thought of Easter and the holiday 
children alone excuses. It is a pity, that the prodigious stage groups, and 
the immense variety of costumes, that are always at the disposal of the 
manager should be made so common as they are, because this leaves 
nothing for a great occasion, unless we are to consider every opera in that 
light. 

Benedict deserves the greatest share of the praise which the successful 
result of the performance merits. ‘The scene-painter and the property-man 
would have laboured in vain to embellish such a tissue of unintelligible 
horrors as the drama, had not the audience found the operatic movements 
much to their liking, and secretly longed for them. Mrs, Ann Radcliffe 
and La Motte Fouqué seem to have been drawn upon for the dark and 
fearful mysteries which supply the action: unfortunately, these are so ill 
digested and connected, that, however clever the music allied to such a 
piece, it can never confer upon it more than temporary popularity. In the 
opening scene and concerted piece, Miss Poole, the gipsy, is exhibiting her 
skill in palmistry, and Miss Romer and Mr. Templeton, a young lady and 
gentleman of distinction, bride and bridegroom elect, come in for some 
share of her evil omens. Then horrors commence. From a concealed door 
in an old armoury, said to be haunted, out walks an Italian marquis, whom 
Mr. H. Phillips, by the aid of a suit of black velvet, and a well-powdered pale 
face, makes look sufficiently atrocious. Next follow a series of lonely, mid- 
night meetings between the marquis and the bridegroom, for the sake of 
discussing a murder, and some other matters of that nature, past and in 
prospect. Finally, the young gentleman is spirited away, but his mistress 
follows him, after the approved fashion, in a tunic, and, assisted by the gipsy, 
succeeds in rescuing him from some imminent dangers into which he is led 
by the marquis, who turns out to be the murderer of his father. The vil- 
lain is stabbed extempore, — indeed he appears to enter on the last scene 
merely for that purpose, — and then the happy pair proceed to raptures, as 
usual. We strongly recommend operatic authors to make their lovers rush 
into each other’s arms somewhere near the last scene ; — this incident is 


always sure of sympathy ; and though it may put the heroine a little out of 
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breath for her bravura, the curtain never descends upon any emotion of 
this kind without the audience feeling sensible that they have at least 
witnessed something they can understand. 

The overture prefixed to this composition is not a new work. We recog. 
nise in it a piece performed at the author’s concert, last year, entitled, “ Over. 
ture to the Crusaders.” It is a well-written, classical production in C minor, 
but not remarkable for originality of form. We are too frequently reminded jn 
it of the author of Der Freischiitze. The most remarkable parts of the first 
act, are a senerade in E flat, sung by the chorus unaccompanied, distinguished 
by good melody and modulation, and which was, on the night we attended, 
so beautifully performed, as to el anything we ever heard from the 
chorus of an English theatre; a cantabile movement in F, sung by Templeton, 
in the fifth scene, (we wish by the way this singer would quit his abominable 
falsetto) ; a song in B flat minor, ‘ Rage thou angry storm,” which shows 
off the best parts of Phillips’ voice ; and the grand masses of harmony which 
appear in the introduction to the finale which succeeds. In the second act 
we have a pretty ballad sung by Miss Romer, and beautifully instrumented ; 
a characteristic brigand song in E minor, well performed by Seguin; a 
ballad in F minor, “’Tis sad to fall,” in which are heard some piquant 
effects of violoncelli; and many other movements of merit. The opera is 
written with a discreet attention to the powers of the singers; and the instru- 
mentation is beautiful, though perhaps now and then a little too full. 
Although not sufficiently original to be pronounced a work of genius, the 
Gipsy’s Warning possesses a degree of novelty in the movements, and a per- 
vading elegance of feeling and taste, which communicate present satisfaction, 
anda strong prepossession in favour of what the composer may hereafter 
accomplish. 

An opera by Donizetti, founded on Walter Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor, 
has been represented at her Majesty’s Theatre with success. Madame Per- 
siani sang and acted so well-in the part of the heroine, that it is probable 
this work will be repeated whenever Grisi, Rubini, &c. require an interval 
of repose. ‘The music is feeble in invention, though delicately instrumented. 
In new melodies, and effective dispositions of the chorus, we have to wah 
the loss of Bellini; but the orchestra is clearer and more entertaining. ‘This 
is the most that can be said in favour of Lucia di Lammermuir. 





PROGRESS OF MUSICAL PUBLICATION. — MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AND PERFORMANCE, 


Tuer new style of execution on the piano-forte, of which the idea was first suggested by 
Beethoven, developed and improved upon by Hummel and Field, and perfected by Thalberg, 
is admirably illustrated in a late production of Moscheles, entitled “'Twelve Characteristic 
Studies.” This work, the offspring of an ambitious and a meditative genius, is exclusively 
addressed to advanced performers, who desire to carry their powers forward to the last per- 
fection in mechanism, style, and effect. Good musicians, who possess the true freemasonry 
of the art, and with a lively apprehension of the novelty of form, and the severity of 
which dignify the best models of the modern piano-forte school, have that instant sy y 
with the romantic ideal, which is its most prevailing characteristic, will have a world 0 plea- 
sure opened to them in these studies of Moscheles. They make out of the piano-forte an 
orchestra, and are capable of filling the largest room with a volume of harmony, such a8 
ear luxuriates in in the symphonies of Beethoven. Thalberg’s art of making the whole 
range of the instrument sound together by means of combinations of the pedal with chords 
dispersed through both hands, also his method of playing a melody and accompaniment with 
the same hand, and of giving the effect of the octaves between the clarionet and bassoon 1 
an orchestra, by doubling the melody and accompaniment, and uniting the hands : —of all 
these effects sO surprising to the ear, and so ap ently beyond the power of human fingers, 
the secret is abundantly displayed in the work before us. ~ It is impossible to look upon the 
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skilful and ingenious position of the harmonies and melodies, without perceiving in the 
interesting labour of the composer of these studies, that the practice of the piano-forte is 
now prosecuted with an ardour amounting to passion. How else could such compound, 
such elaborate, such diverse movements be simultaneously accomplished by the fingers of 
one hand! Yet thus it is, in spite of indolent nature, modern art and industry are daily 
rendering wonder a common-place, and the impossible a thing unknown in music. 
_ To possess that grand independence of the hands which enables a musician to will and to 
do with equal facility, to express the most rapid movements of thought with clearness, and 
even in the heat of extemporaneous production and the tumult of fancy, to be precise und 
unembarrassed, must be accompanied by an enviable sense of power. Such a power it has 
been the object of Moscheles in the present work to communicate. Considered with 
t to its results on the mechanism, every study tends to this desirable consummation. 
The difficulties invented, are all of that character,which give to the player in his method of 
touching the instrument, the aplomb of a master, The music is so full, and the hands are 
so much employed in chords and melodies at the same time, that firmness is indispensable ; 
indeed, the player must be a solid one, and in possession of that general power which will 
soon overcome any difficulty, who expects to attack such music with a prospect of success. 
In addition to the faprowing and excellent practice derived from the complex movements of 
the fingers in rapid chords, certain studies are especially directed to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of some of the most brilliant modern effects of the piano. The study, entitled Zerp- 
sichore, loosens the wrist into an exquisite and rapid staccato; that called Bacchanale, 
accustoms the left hand to rapid octaves and leaps; and these difficulties become in them- 
selves interesting, when it is found that they furnish the key to novelty and effect, as the 
compositions themselves fully vob 

Apart from the mechanical purposes which the characteristic studies are designed to 
serve, they have great interest as compositions. They are imbued with the spirit of Bee- 
thoven, and are the genuine fruits of the school which he founded. Mr, Moscheles has 
endeavoured, by giving a sentimental title to each study, to work the various subjects into 
musical pictures, after a certain idea existing in his own mind; we must do him the justice 
to say that he is generally successful in creating the same impressions on the imagination of 
his auditory. In one instance only he seems to have failed: moonlight on the sea-shore 
appears to be a better subject for the landscape painter than the musician; although Mr, 
Moscheles has here faithfully pourtrayed the calm and quiet scene on which his fancy dwells, 
we miss the charm of novelty, that pleasing emotion of te which should always 
accompany the pictorial representation of things familiar, The bravura movements are 
those in which this composer has chiefly excelled; some of them for spirit and sustained 
power can hardly be surpassed. The studies called Wrath, Contradiction, and the Bac- 
chanalian and Neapolitan movements are admirable, and the whole may be considered as 
the highest and most serious effort of art that has been produced in piano-forte music for 
many years. 

The publication of the organ compositions of John Sebastian Bach, which is now pro- 
ceeding under different editors at the houses of Coventry and Co., and Lonsdale and Co., 
aided by many extraordinary and curious productions of that great master, which have lately 
been brought forward at the more select concerts, has awakened in young musicians, and in 
the cultivated portion of the musical public, the liveliest interest towards every thing con- 
nected with the name of Bach. The effect of the concerto for three piano-fortes, performed 
last year by Moscheles, Thalberg, and Benedict, has not yet subsided. It is, however, to 
organ music, and to the noble effects placed at the command of one good performer, by means 
of the obligato pedale, that the desire of attainment (as in this country a new pee ab or art) 
seems principally to tend. Many young musicians who have visited Germany, have become 
emulous of skill in the majestic organ style,.for many years peculiar to that country, and 
which still flourishes under the hands of Schneider, Mendelssohn, Hesse, and W. Bach, the 
most distinguished of its living organists. And it is probable that this interesting branch 
of art will daily become more cultivated, as the vulgar error is now exploded that organ 
practice is detrimental to excellence on the piano-forte. The organists, Mendelssohn and 
Klengel, have on the piano-forte all the rapidity, delicacy, and elegance that can be 
required in a masterly execution. 

n the hope of facilitating, what in this country appears to be the greatest difficulty of the 
organ, namely, a command of the pedals, Messrs. Coventry and Co. have constructed, and 
exposed as un article of merchandize, pedal piano-fortes. These may be efficient aids to 
organ practice ; they may render the distances, contractions, crossi and various evolu- 
tions of the feet, familiar ; but let no one build upon them entirely, for alone they will never 
make an organist. For that purpose the instrument itself, and nothing less, will, suffice. 
Our young artists have much to learn, and more to unlearn in their system of practice. We 
have actually encouraged a set of ridiculous performers, called pedal-players, able to exe- 
cute with their feet, but not with their hands. England is the only country in. which we 
hear of pedal-players. In France and Germany, we hear of organists, The truth is, that 
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a finished and brilliant manual execution is incomparably more difficult of attainment than 
the mastery of the pedale ; that while the former remains imperfect, skill in the latter is of 
no avail; and that the whole secret of a fine result lies in the perfection of the two, both 
individually and conjointly. The sight of some of our modern virtuosi has encouraged in 
the public the idea that to play upon an organ requires something less than the strength of 
an ox; and well they may think so, when they see a flushed red face, a body swaying from 
side to side with every movement of the feet, and a head wagging like that of a Chinese 
mandarin on a chimney-piece. But these are adventitious graces, by no means n 

to a mastery of the organ. Where true skill is, we shall see neither heat, nor embarrassment, 
nor motion of the body, and of muscular vigour, not more than an ordinary share — none cer. 
tainly comparable to that which is required to execute a long bravura piece on the grand piano. 
forte. Let the instrument be what it may, it is an axiom in performance, that the laborious 
artist is not a master. A good method in practising, and an improved manual execution, 
will abolish all that heat, which arises not from deficiency of physical power, but from the 
fear of floundering upon wrong notes, which is always threatening the performer who feels 
himself mastered by what he has to do. 

The publication of works of permanent interest has lately marked the improved state of 
musical taste in England. The collection of Beethoven’s piano-forte music, published 
under the auspices of Moscheles, has advanced as far as the Concertos and Trios, The 
orchestral parts of the former have undergone an able reduction by the editor; and the 
chief features of the score being marked in the piano-forte part in small notes, the concertos 
may either be performed without accompaniment, or with such a one as may be easily mas. 
tered within the compass of the domestic circle. Mozart’s piano-forte works, edited b 
Cipriani Potter, have revealed numerous beauties of the first order, that were either quite 
eaeoen, or were in danger of being overlooked and forgotten. It is not intended, we 
believe, to pursue this work through its whole extent, which comprises many volumes, and 
some movements so trivial as to do little honour to the muse of Mozart. The selection 
now brought forward is made with taste and discrimination. The sonatas for violin and 
piano have in particular a native charm, resulting from a certain unstudied simplicity, and a 
force of feeling and fancy that no other composer ever displayed. Beethoven’s heroic style 
creates interest and fixes attention, but Mozart captivates. This word especially describes 
the influence exercised upon us by the genial Mozart, whose composition is not like the 
ordinary operation of thought so termed, but seems as though the author merely divested 
himself in it of a superfluity of feeling. In order to render complete justice to a school of 
composers, that has spread a taste for truth and beauty of expression throughout Europe, 
a selection from the piano-forte works of Haydn ought not to be omitted. What pleasure 
would it give us to discover the admirable sonatas dedicated to Madame Bartolozzi in a 
modern type! Sonatas, with obligato accompaniments for a violin and violoncello, are 
much wanted, and here we should have a store that might vie even with Mozart’s trios. The 
vocal adagios and the refined style of the slow movements found in Haydn’s sonatas, indi- 
cate their value as a means for the direction and improvement of the taste. 

Among new foreign works we have lately seen a piano-forte septetto by Kalkbrenner, 
designed evidently upon the celebrated one in D minor of Hummel, but containing enough 
of brilliant finger-work to give it popularity in the concert-room. We ought to say that we 
hazard this judgment on the sight of the rondo, which is all that has yet reached us. Some 
studies also by Henselt, have been transmitted to Paris from the north of Germany, accome 
panied by the vaunt that Henselt is to be the rival of Thalberg. How this may turn out, 
we know not; but certainly there is nothing to herald the giant in these compositions, The 
announcement of a new arrangement of Beethoven’s symphonies by Listz, creates much 
pleasurable expectation among those who know the boldness, originality, and singularly 
fantastic mind of that extraordinary performer. We may look for such a representation of 
Beethoven's scores as has never yet been offered to the piano-forte player, for Listz is not 
only deeply read in that master, but knows by what he himself has accomplished, the full 
extent of power possessed by the piano-forte to render orchestral effects. Upon the skill 
and science which such a work promises, there can be no question; the only fear is, that 
none but a player like the arranger will be able to get through the masses of harmony which 
will be presented to the hands. 

We have received an oratorio, called Die Kinige in Israél (The Kings in Israel), one of 
the last works of the late excellent Ferdinand Ries, whose recent and premature death 1s 
still one of the freshest subjects of regret to every admirer of genius and moral worth. 
This oratorio, which was performed last year at the Rhenish Triennial Musical Festival, cele 
brated at Aix la Chapelle, may be safely recommended to the notice of our own Exetef 
Hall € horal Society, asa work calculated to draw from a large body of voices the most 
interesting varieties of combination. Ries has preserved in this production that conscientious 
originality of style which places him in the rank of Beethoven and Cherubini as a creator. 


A decided and strong claim to an entire property in his own conceptions, a new physiog- 
nomy in his designs, and a total absence of mannerism, and that fondness for self: 
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for which some of the modern Germans are so conspicuous, made Ries a most estimable 
master. As a harmonist, he was always admirable and sometimes sublime. His instru- 
mentation is worthy of Beethoven, and is always that of a man who has passed a life in 
orchestras. What Ries wanted, to put him by the side of the greatest masters, was a flow 
of new and genuine melody. In this respect, something less conventional is to be desired ; 
but in justice to Ries we must say not more in him than in all the existing composers of 
Germany. The dramatic form prevails in the oratorio before us. The choruses of 
warriors, Philistines, Israelites, Damsels, &c. give rich occasions for contrast. The con- 
certed pieces and airs in which Saul, Jonathan, David, the Witch of Endor, and the Spirit 
of Samuel take part, are numerous, and some of them very fine ; in particular a quartett in 
the first division of the oratorio, and a quintett in the second. The fugued style does not 
prevail throughout the choral department of the work. It is, however, employed in the 
final choruses of each part, and then with novelty and effect. The author, with knowledge 
of the true powers of a chorus, has studied an elevated simplicity and a diatonic character 
in his harmony, and has reserved the chromatic and enharmonic forms for situations of 

ion and commanding interest. On the whole, this oratorio shows that we have lost in 
Ries a musician that the art in its present state could ill spare. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Horrors oF THE Hiproprome, —Just at the close of a month made memorable by a 
daily recital (three columns long) of the horrors of the Hippodrome, and of the evil designs 
upon the peace of England and of Kensington secretly cherished by its diabolical pro- 
jectors, one of the speakers at a “ numerous and highly respectable” meeting assembled in 
reprobation of it, was interrupted by a cry of “ Order, no politics.” The cry came late 
in the day. The opponents of the project had been connecting politics with it the whole 
month long. The bil had been called the “ Ministerial scheme,” the “ Radical plot,” with 
increased bitterness at every stage. The Tories voted for it too, but nobody called it a 
Tory bill. Perhaps it was thought that the opprobrious terms applied to it already were 
quite sufficient without the addition of that abusive epithet. And certainly a more choice 
collection of such terms has rarely challenged public admiration and wonder, than those 
that have been clustered in disparagement of the Hippodrome. A proposal to fix upon 
Notting Hill as the site of anew Pandemonium, or to establish in Kensington a society for 
the diffusion of the plague, could not have kindled more consternation and turmoil. We 
tremble yet for the impression which the leaders of the misleading journal must have created 
upon the Continental mind. An idea has gone through Europe that we are on the very 
verge of a moral revolution; that order, decency, morals, manners, virtue, and religion, 
are all about to be put down by Act of Parliament. And to be sure a large portion of the 
community, “as many as six hundred of the inhabitants of Kensington,” assembled in spite 
of the invaded liberty of bill-stickers, are terribly hypped about the Hippodrome. We say 
nothing of the epistolary peculiarities which Sir James South has brought to the subject, 
nor to the pious fervour with which Archdeacon Pott has taken the chair upon sundry oc- 
casions ; but that moralists less distinguished are as bad off as their betters, and hypped out 
of their five wits is demonstrated by a dozen speeches. Such as that of Mr. Sullivan, 
who insisted that “they were perfectly harmonious, and that all religion and politics ought to 
be drowned :”— and certainly, as truth is supposed to lie at the bottom of a well, drowning 
might bring religion and politics into better company than they often keep. Or of Mr. 
Hall, who declared that “it was impossible that the plague cloud of St. Giles’s, mingled 
with the black darkness of St. James’s, should be allowed to obscure the weather-star of 
liberty.” Or of Mr. Applegate, who denounced the House of Commons for thus seeking 
the “gratification of its own carnal appetites.” Or of the orator who Pa mm ge that 
“although Parliament had thus stained the flag of liberty with a blacker and a fouler spot than 
any by which it had ever been defiled even in the worst of feudal times, he still lacked with 
hope to the House of Lords.” Or of those forty Burkes speaking like one, who comforted 
himself with the reflection that, even if the House of Lords should fail, “all hope would not 
be annihilated in the bosom of the parish of Kensington, because they could then call ano- 
ther meeting, and send delegates to the foot of the throne.’ Or of Mr. Percival, who most 
touchingly acknowledged that “when he first saw the inclosure of the spot where, after one 
of the heaviest afflictions that could fall upon man, he had wandered all the day long, ga- 
thering from the quiet scene peace of mind and health of body, his indignation became so 
uncontrollable that, in his own domestic circle, he had” —what will Mr. Percival’s con- 
temporaries, what will posterity imagine he did? —“ he had” — we tremble as we write, 
and our Roman hand is almost illegible! —“ he had made use of wage for which ne 
lady was obliged to reprove him.’ There was no cry of “name, name,” but we think the 
meeting had a clear right to a sample at least of the reprobated language. The more inde- 
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cent it might be, the ter and more virtuous his indig tion. would have shown itself 

b Laieibbetiesiel mi eevee would be the anti<Hippodrome’ argument. We mew. 
chet the Reverend the Archdeacon did not call upon the reprimanded Percival to explain, 
In short, we doubt whether greater things were ever said, or smaller done, in the present 
generation, than have been said and done during the Hippodrome contest. We must h 
with Mr. Hall that, however it may end, peace will not be utterly “ annihilated in the 

of the parish of Kensington ;” and that the natural sentiment of the heroes of Paddi 

in a time of peace —“ may the volunteers of this parish become the terrors of the world,”— 
may be adopted by the orators of Kensington —“ may the moralists of this parish become 
the wonder of the universe.” 


“ SetyLove anp Soctau.” — Who that ever beard has ever forgotten the exquisite 

thetic and affecting tone in which Mr. Liston —as far as the public are concerned, the 
Vite Mr, Liston — was wont to deliver the solemn truth contained in this singularly original 
and beautiful passage — “ own distresses touches me more nearer than any 
else's.” We always regarded it as a triumphant proof that the actor’s predilection for 
tragedy was well-founded, and that nature intended him for a Macready, but spelt his name 
wrong. We are reminded, and yet we hardly know why, of this simple and touching illus. 
tration of humanity, by a paragraph in a Canadian journal, that has been flourishing in all 
the newspapers, and that announces in these terms the decease of one of the “ constant 
readers” of the Canadian journal aforesaid : —“ In him society has lost one of its choicest 
ornaments, the Church has been deprived of a true believer; his wife of a loving husband, 
and his children of an affectionate parent ; while we have lost a subscriber, always punctual 
and regular in his payments!” The tribute of regret thus italicized is quite Listonian, 
There is the climax of sorrow —in the recollection of the pecuniary punctuality of the 
departed subscriber; ¢here is the crowning virtue of the deceased —in the regularity which 
marked his payments to the newsman. There was an instance of similar concern a few 
months ago, in an announcement. which appeared in a morning paper. Among the 
“ Deaths” was that of the landlady of the King’s Arms, somewhere, who was affectingly 
described as “a faithful wife, a fond mother, a sincere friend, and an annual subscriber to 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum.” But then these must be understood and received as 
“ terms of art.” By a “ subscriber always punctual,” and “ an annual contributor to the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum,” are simply meant, persons endowed with the noblest quality, 
the highest virtue under heaven. It is impossible to avoid the use of terms of art. It1s 
but lately that we heard an author, while discussing the corn-law question, inquire what 
rice bread was published at ; and a printer’s messenger, just returned from delivering a 
ak with which he had been dispatched, declared in our hearing that “ he found the 
place out at last, but it was at the top of the house, and he had to open half a quire of doors: 
before he got to it.” 


Too Good To BE TRUE.— At one of those daily dinners whereat Sir George Sinclair 
and Sir Francis Burdett have been successfully endeavouring to get rid of that only good 
thing in life which, the instant we acquire, we wish to part with — an appetite —for of their 
notoriety they cannot get rid, even by cultivating it so assiduously — the first-mentioned of 
this pair of baronets expressed a hope that really atones for countless columns of misre- 
presentation, absurdity, and sophistry. Sir George “ could assure his friends that his 
zeal in behalf of the Conservative cause was unabated, and he hoped that he should carry 
_ those principles with him to the grave.” We unfeignedly hope he may. We desire for them 
no more dignified mausoleum, Sincerely do we disclaim the wish to see the span of Sir 
George's days shortened ; but he has at the same time put it out of our power to be very 
deeply afflicted, whenever the event may happen, by this intimation of his intention to 
carry with him into his grave principles that have proved so fatal to the felicity of 
above ground. We only hope he may keep his word, agd carry the Tory principle 
him to the tomb, Meantime the two baronets alluded to, convince us, by remaining on 
their legs two hours together, that they are of some standing in the country, and judging 
from the business of their speeches, they prove themselves to be of considerable weight 


Sincutar Instance or Mopgration,—“ Whose wife shall I take, Sir?” was the 
inquiry vddressed by the younger Sheridan to the elder, elicited by the injunction, “ that it 
was ume to take a wife.” The world was all before him where to choose. The lawis very 
lax in relation to the principle of taking wives that belong to other people, but exceedingly 


strict with reference to the wife proper, or wife of one’s own. It is as long ago as the 

of Henry VIII. since the edict was passed which effectually prohibited (such is our “ final i 
legislation ) priests from taking wives. “ This is very well,” said a certain ecclesiastical authority 
to the King, “ but can your majesty prevent wives from having priests?” In more recent 
tunes, we wink at any number of wives adopted, so that they are not the legal property of theit 
possessor ; but of course we are shocked if two are “lawfully” taken ; od is, by a violation 
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of laws. We, therefore, must be doubly shocked at the enormity of a self-convicted pol ga- 
mist, who figures in the Criminal Court records of the month ; and yet there is sineaita 
ingly moderate in the circumstances of the culprit’s crime. A prisoner, being charg 

with bigamy, at once said “ that he had been absent from his first wife at one time for a year, 
and he then went to her and told her that he intended to marry another woman, and she 
said he might marry as many as he pleased ; he only married four others!” Only married 
four others, although he had full consent! This shows that English human nature, at least, 
is not so vile, inconstant, and restless, as the law supposes ; and that flesh and blood, how- 
ever frail, can still be true to themselves. Here is a man, who holds himself to be free of 
all the world, who has his wife’s consent to be an unlimited lygamist, whose soul swells 
with the sweet belief that if he likes he “ may marry them all ; and what is the amount of 
crime committed by this lawless and desperate bans-publisher, thus let loose upon the 
world of spinsters and widows ? he marries four only! He is free as air—he may make 
Woman one multitudinous Wife, and he contents himself with a quadruple quantity of 
domestic partners! Man is not such a monster after all; but such fidelity and moderation 
find but an ill reward in a Court of Justice. Instead of honour for marrying only four, he 
received punishment for marrying half the number. He was convicted, like the recruit in 
the comedy, of “ having too much wife ;” and thus found out that it would have been plea- 
santer and safer for him to have enjoyed the position, and to have shared the privileges of 
the priesthood in some countries, who, sak to a modern authority, in taking the oath 
of celibacy, “ swear to content themselves with the wives of other people.” 


Tut Prive tHat apres Humitity.— “ We say again,” says the evening organ of 
Toryism, famous, not less for its professed adherence to truth than for its habits of 
romancing on the subject of Riband-plots and ole om murders — “ we say again, that we 
believe that the Queen, the Duchess of Kent, or King Leopold, has personally and directly 
no more to do with Lord Durham’s mission or its details, than the most humble individual 
who records these lines, or the still humbler individual who writes them.” The humility here 
is startling. We are not so much struck with that quality when exhibited in a positive way, 
as in the subscription of a letter where, whatever the pride of the writer, and the meanness 
of the party addressed, he is somebody’s servant, most humble, or very obedient. But, when 
comparatively exhibited as above, it becomes noticeable as something superhuman, or we 
should say rather sub-human, The “most humble” individual who set the types in which 
this sentence stands recorded, must have been lost in astonishment and admiration of the 
“still humbler” individual who thus bows to him with such profound and inimitable 
solemnity. It surpasses the exquisite mock-gravity even of Mr. O’Connell’s modesty, when 
he opens his setae addressed to the wide-open ears of eager and admiring thousands, by 
apologising for supposing that their attention can be commanded by anything that may happen 
to fall from so insignificant an individual as he who is_now addressing you, &c. 


JONATHANIANA, — Every new book that appears is of course clearly proved in turn to 
he a “ desideratum ;” that is an established rule, which has no exception; and we therefore 
run no risk in pointing out a decided desideratum for the benefit of American as well as 
English readers. We allude to the absolute necessity that now exists of collecting into one 
vast volume (would there be a richer in any language ?) the “ Jonathaniana” that arrive 
from month to month, and excite among all real relishers of a wild and monstrous excess of 
humour grins almost as broad as the Atlantic. We have had a rich supply of late, and the 
collection ought to be proceeded with at once. The materials are abundant. Among the 
more recent flights a frolics of fancy, the convulsed collector will not forget to include 
the story of the scythe, the shadow of which cut a man’s leg off; nor the account of the 
blind beggar, who had sat so long on one particular spot, that his shadow remained on the 
wall five days after he was dead; nor the history of the very thin gentleman, who required 
six weeks’ fattening to make him a good skeleton; nor the narrative of that capital shot, 
who could get no sport by virtue of his unerring aim ; for the racoons knew him, and called 
out “Is that you, Major A.? Well, don’t fire, rl come down ;” nor the tale of the new 
and surprisingly popular journal, which was stated by the editor to be selling with the 
rapidity of “ greased lightning ;” nor the story of the tall man, who was obliged to get upon 
a ladder to A i himself; nor that of the oyster, that followed a gentleman about the house 
like a loving little dog; nor of that still more remarkable oyster, of a size so excessive that 
it took three men to swallow it whole; nor of the bear, that went to the theatre night after 
night, and at last took with him a young alligator into the pit, to see the irresistible Ellen 
Tree ; nor, in short, should any of the exquisite extravagancies of the present or past 
months be omitted. 


Tuk Apvice or a Goop Junce. — If Judges ever violate justice, at least they always pre- 
serve the sanctity of the law. If they sometimes advise contrary to morality, they never 
recommend to an applicant a violation of any legal bond. Nature, however, is above art ; 
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the head may forget the wig that covers it, and the heart throb as if there were no robe to 
muffie its emotions. Even the common-serjeant may be sunk in a natural sympathy for 
common man, We have just heard mention of an example of this: it is not long since 
that, on the jury being impanelled, one of that body requested to be excused attending, he 
having left his wife in a most dangerous state of health. The Common Serjeant regretted 
that he had not the power to excuse upon such a ground. The request was reiterated, 
backed by an intimation that a gentleman was in court to supply the applicant's place, The 
Common Serjeant was manifestly touched ; he felt the force of the a eal; he would have 
at once released the afflicted juryman from durance; but his natural inclinations were fast 
held in by the meshes of legal duty. He had not the power to be humane — to act as be. 
came a husband. He made inquiry, and found that there were only two jurors in waiting, 
Another struggle with his feelings followed ; but the man was repressed, and the judge spoke, 
saying, that it was “impossible” to excuse the applicant; for should any of the jury be 
objected to, or taken ill, the business of the court would be greatly impeded. Thus he sat, 
in the situation of the Governor of Tilbury Fort — 


« The husband — softened ; but the Common-Serjeant — 
Was fixed !"— 


The juryman desponded, sighing deeply, as a prelude to submission; the gentleman’ who 
would have supplied his place prepared to quit the court. All of a sudden, as is reported, 
a comforting thought flashed upon the perplexed mind of the judge. It was true, he had 
not the power to excuse the juryman ; true, he could not advise him to disobey the public 
call of his country, and leave unperformed a solemn duty ; but he could tell him what he 
(the judge) would do were the situation his, “ I have not the power,” observed the Com. 
mon Sergeant ; “ but, under the circumstances you have stated, I would steal quietly out of 
the court, were [in your place!” The juryman’s face brightened up ; the gentleman sub. 
stitute rushed back to his former position, There was some unfeeling and ungracious 
“ laughter” in the court. The juryman, say the papers, “ took his lordship’s hint” — and 
his own departure ; his lordship kindly promising him, as he slid or stole away, that he 
should not be called upon if it could be avoided. 

There may be something ridiculous in this little affair, but there is also something serious, 
and of a moral interest, One likes to see a grave stern functionary pleasantly and kindly 
getting the better of the restrictive rules of his court, and setting a loving principle of 
nature above a dry regulation of law. It would be “refreshing” to hear of a few such 
candid confessions of what judges would be, were they not compelled to sit as they were 
* cased in alabaster.” 


Tue Seat or Honour. — The great “sensation” of the month has been occasioned by 
the report of an affair, in which the venerable head of the church plays the principal part, 
and which the clergy are recommended to regard unanimously as a new symptom of their 
institution being in imminent danger. According to the Tory tale, the Archbishop, when 
honoured on a recent occasion with a command to dine at the palace, was not formally in- 
stalled in the place usually assigned to the head of the church —on the royal right-hand 
— but was treated (the dinner being essentially a private one, and by no means a state 
affair,) precisely as every body else was; his Grace taking a vacant seat, without 
reference to rank or priority of place. Had this matter (supposing it to have happened 
us represented) been allowed to pass without notice, his Grace and the church would 
have escaped much idle, and haply, indelicate gossip. For example : we find in a German 
paper, one, among a number of court anecdotes supplied from London, which broadly 
asserts, that his Grace had been greatly scandalised by hus Majesty’s riding out occasionally 
on a Sunday, and had availed himself of every opportunity, when he sat near her at table, 
to remonstrate against so profane a practice. These repeated table-lectures at last ex- 
hausted the royal patience, and a wish was expressed that, when he next dined at the 
palace, means might be found of relieving her from the inconvenience of this amiable over 
zeal, Now this is all mere gossip, we ioe say ; but the alarmists have provoked it, by 
detecting in such an incident an indifference to the established religion, and an insult to its 
professors. The best thing that has been said about it is given ih the form of a com laint, 


yw her Majesty's guests, though very much attached to the fable, have no regard for the 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


THE publications of the past month have been neither very numerous nor 
‘mportant, and do not demand any detailed consideration. 

n the department of HISTORICAL LITERATURE our recent acquisitions 
are exceedingly slight. Mr. Wright, of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
ublished a Shlesdon of original letters, illustrative of the times of Queen 
Falizabeth. These letters have been gathered from the stores of the public 
collegiate libraries, and from private cabinets and museums, and, con- 
sidered as the disjecta membra of the history of the period, they are, to a 
certain extent, curious and instructive. The correspondence of such men 
as Cecil and Leicester, Walsinghamand Knollys and the “ Merry Recorder,” 
Fleetwood, cannot fail to command attention, not merely because they exhibit 
without reserve the character of the writers, but because they show us the 
working of political parties more clearly and familiarly than the most faith- 
ful narrative of facts that could be based upon their evidence. Here we 
have the minister in the confessional, revealing confidentially the secret pur- 
poses he is struggling to attain, his means, his misgivings, and his intrigues; 
or we see him prosecuting his objects through the instrumentality of his 
creatures, sometimes baffled by their double duplicity, andsometimes achiev- 
ing success by their degradation ; while the subserviency of courts, the arts 
of courtiers, and the tortuous labyrinth of diplomacy are pierced to the 
quick. But, although such works are fruitful of results to the student of 
human policy, they are not calculated in their naked rhe py for popu- 
lar use. It is not possible to master and collate their details, and to express 
their spirit, without bringing to them a large amount of knowledge, and a 
mind prepared by the toils of previous research for the kind of labour 
which is necessary to secure a full harvest of their matter. As a bare collec- 
tion of letters, relieved and explained here and there only by meagre notes, 
a publication of this nature is likely to be read merely for temporary amuse- 
ment. Some fragments of information will, no doubt, be carried away 
—an isolated doubt will be resolved —or an occasional fallacy exploded: 
novel traits of character, and memorable peculiarities of expression will, of 
course, make an impression, and be remembered. But the great historical 
uses of the work— its application to the principles developed in the govern- 
ment of the day —and its elucidation of the motives of the leading actors, 
and the springs of the leading events, will be nearly, if not wholly, missed 
by the general reader. Mr. Wright gives us the letters, and adds hardly any 
thing to their value in the scanty commentaries sprinkled through the 
volumes. He sometimes ventures into an explanatory paragraph, which 
only puts us upon a desire to explore the subject elsewhere, and he has re- 
course to the aid of Mr. Crofton Croker for hints upon the Elizabethan his- 
tory of Ireland; but we gain nothing from his collaborateur except a few 
straggling allusions to facts within everybody’s reach, and a piece of infor- 
mation, the importance of which we cannot undertake to determine, that 
Mr. Crofton Croker is in possession of a drinking cup, which was dug up, 
as many drinking cups have been before, by some fsbouners in a remote 
part of England. ‘To render this work of direct utility, its bearing upon 

€ annals of the country ought to have been shown in a running narrative 
that would fix the attention of the reader, and enable him at once to seize 


and comprehend the obscurities of the text. The greater part of the core 
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respondence is printed in Mr. Wright's volumes for the first time; but man 
of the letters have appeared before in various publications, in the collection, 
for example, by Haynes, in Ellis’s collection, and in the Saddler Papers. 

In addition to this publication we have only one contribution more 
to our historical literature: it is entitled “The History, Antiquities, Topo- 
graphy, and Statistics of Eastern India.” The indefatigable Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin, who appears to possess extraordinary facility in the com. 

ilation of histories, is the editor of this laborious digest. The late Dr, 

Suchanan was appointed by the East India Company to make a survey of 
the eastern territories of India, containing a superficies of about 60,000 
square miles, and he was furnished with a series of questions concerning 
the moral and social condition of the people, their laws, usages, and arts, and 
the natural productions of the country, its commerce and manufactures, 
which he was required to satisfy as far as his means permitted. Seven 
years were occupied in this important inquiry, and the information thus 

rocured was transmitted, in 1816, to the Court of Directors, in whose 
Hands it has lain ever since. Mr. Martin having procured access to Dr, 
Buchanan’s MSS., obtained permission to throw them into a form for pub- 
lication, and the first volume, embracing Behar and Shahabad, is now before 
us. It contains an immense mass of information, gathered apparently with 
persevering diligence, and, as might have been expected from the nature 
of Dr. Buchanan's instructions, crowded with particular facts and minute 
local descriptions. Mr. Martin’s flying hand is visible all throughout. The 
same rapid accumulation of circumstances—the same impetuous temper— 
the same hurried, but comprehensive panoramic views of communities and 
institutions that distinguish his colonial histories, are palpable in this account 
of one of the most luxurious provinces in the world. But the sympathy 
which Mr. Martin exhibits in the condition of the miserable races who in- 
habit the rich soil of these neglected districts — and which, we are bound to 
add, his writings invariably testify, wherever he detects misgovernment and 
oppression — nobly redeem the impatience of his style, and that confusion 
of ideas, in the midst of which he perpetually looses the thread of his state- 
ments. Perhaps these grievous faults of manner may be attributed to the 
multifarious labours that engross him; for just at the moment that this work 
issued from the press, he appeared as the editor of the Despatches and 
Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley, written during the period of his 
lordship’s mission to Spain in 1809—a book that will be found of essential 
value to the future historian of the Spanish struggle against France. 

Of the numerous works that fall into the division of NATURAL HISTORY, 
Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Birds deserves especial notice. Five parts 
of this splendid publication are now before the public, and the sixth part is 
announced to appear on the Ist of the present month. The arrangement 
adopted in this history is that which is usually employed by contemporary 
systematic ornithologists, and the British birds are accordingly divided into 
five principal orders. The first order, the Raptores, or birds of prey, includ- 
ing the three families of the vultures, the falcons, and the owls, is completed; 
and of the second order, the Insessores, or perching birds, which includes @ 
greater number of species than any of the other orders, a considerable part 
of the tribe called Dentirostres (from the distinct tooth or notch near the 
extremity of one or both of the mandibles), is delineated. When this work 
shall have been brought to a termination, it will be found, in many points 
of view, to be the most valuable of the class to which it belongs. The style 
is remarkably clear, simple, and concise; and occasionally rises into the 
picturesque by the mere propriety and fidelity of its descriptions. One of 
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the objects of the history is to trace the birds through every country in 
which they are to be found, thus exhibiting the extent of the range of each 
cnecies, as far as the observations of ornithologists up to the present time 
furnish the means of carrying the investigation. In the course of his 
researches, therefore, Mr. Yarrell avails himself of all preceding authorities, 
so that his work is the most satisfactory epitome of facts and speculations 
that has been hitherto attempted upon the subject. It possesses also this 
advantage over most other treatises of the same kind,—that while it concen- 
trates in its pages the collected results of extensive inquiry and experiment, 
itis written in so popular a spirit that it will be as intelligible to the non- 
scientific reader, as it cannot fail to be delightful to the naturalist. Like 
Oliver Goldsmith, Mr. Yarrell is capable of rendering natural history as 
fascinating as a fairy tale. But the most striking charm of the publication 
js the exquisite beauty of the embellishments. Each species is illustrated 
by a wood-cut, in addition to which there are numerous vignettes of singu- 
lar elegance, both in subject and execution. These wood-cuts are finished 
with the utmost delicacy of touch, and the plumage of the birds is brought 
out with such truth, as almost to realise the finest effects of die-engraving. 
Asa mere work of art, this history is in the highest degree meritorious, 
and shows in greater perfection than any publication with which we are 
acquainted, the practicability of producing an infinite variety of surfaces on 
wood, with as close an approach to nature as perhaps it is possible to reach 
by any known artistical process. 

“ Ceque nous connaissons,” said the dying Laplace, “ est peu de chose, 
ceque vous ignorons est immense.” ‘This truth, which was uttered long ago 
by Newton, and which seems to become more and more confirmed as we 
advance in the acquisition of knowledge, bears a direct application to 
GroLogy. It must always be humiliating to the pride of human reason to 
reflect that during a period of five or six thousand years, so imperfect a pro- 
gress should have been made in this science ; that until within a very few 
years, the whole information which had been acquired concerning the struc- 
ture of the earth, consisted of nothing more than a heap of crude general- 
ities, fantastic theories, and vague speculations; and that at this moment we 
are daily rectifying existing misconceptions, and converting into facts many 
opinions that have hitherto rested on analogy. ‘The labours of some dis- 
tinguished men in our own times have done more to enlarge and correct 
our knowledge of geology than the whole amount of the discoveries and 
guesses of past ages. One of those to whom we are chiefly indebted, is 
Dr. Mantell, who has just given to the world a work, intitled * The Wonders 
of Geology,” and whose efforts in the prosecution of his inquiries, haveacquired 
for him a European reputation. Dr. Mantell’s fame as a geologist, arises 
chiefly from his discovery of the true character of the Wealden formation, 
which, prior to his investigations, was regarded as a mere group of clays and 
sands, appertaining to the chalk, but which he has proved to be a distinct 
formation of fluviatile origin, and to have abounded in reptile forms of co- 
lossal size and structure. In illustration of these discoveries, he successively 
published the fossils of the South Downs, explanatory of the chalk; those 
of Filgate Forest elucidating the strata and embedded fossils of the Weald; 
and lastly, the geology of the South East of England, which combines the 
substance of the two former publications, and develops the singular physical 

story of that remarkable district. The present publication is of a more 
ambitious character. The author here ascends from local to universal geo- 
logy — from the description of a single district to that of the various form- 
ations of the earth. ‘The attempt to embrace within the compass of two 
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volumes the whole geological phenomena of the globe, we need hardly ob. 


serve, was hopeless; and it is not, therefore, surprising that Dr. Mantel’; 
work should be deficient in that fulness of detail which we had a right to 
look for. He certainly contrives, with consummate tact, to leave no subject 
of importance unnoticed, but many of them are only glanced at; problems 
of considerable difficulty and interest are introduced, and dismissed with 
perplexing rapidity ; conclusions are formed which, however brilliant and 
striking, are destitute of proofs; the gordian knot, in fact, is too often cut, 
for want of time to unravel it; and the vivid and hasty style of the author 
forces upon our attention an unfavourable contrast with the mathematical 
precision, the weight, and caution of such writers as Phillips and Lyell. No 
doubt these very prominent faults may be attributed to the circumstances 
under which the work has been prepared. Notwithstanding, however, these 
defects, which lie upon the surface, and which may be remedied in a future edi- 
tion, the merits of the work are of a high order. ‘The extensive acquaintance 
which the author discovers, not only with geology, but with all the auxiliary 
and illustrative sciences, his admirable arrangement and distribution of the 
various parts of the whole subject, and the freshness of feeling with which 
he traces the course of discoveries, in themselves dry and severe, confer a 
permanent value upon his labours. Perhaps this is the only publication of 
the kind which is likely to find its way into the circles from which the study 
of geology has hitherto been excluded. ‘The very excesses and luxuriance 


of the language, its flights and ornaments, will attract readers who might 


not otherwise be tempted into such a region of inquiry; and thus, even 
by the agency of its blemishes, it may subserve a purpose of general utility, 
Under the title of “ Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, Lombardy, 


Piedmont, Savoy, &c.” Mr, Roby has published an account of a short 
tour in those parts of Europe. He passed rapidly through Belgium 
to the Rhine, took the river as far as Coblentz, and then struck off 
to Carlsruhe and Strasburg, and so into Switzerland, visiting the most 
memorable spots, and returning through the north of Italy and Savoy, 
home by Paris. ‘The route is as well known as the towing-path of the 
‘Thames, or the Cockney paradise of Beulah Spa. But Mr. Roby’s lines 
were never cast in these pleasant places before, and every thing, even to the 
table d’hote and the méerschaum, was new to him. The result is a history 
of a journey of first impressions, in two volumes, full of anecdotes and 
sketches, graphic, amusing, and enthusiastic. That neither Mr. Roby nor 
Mr. Monck Mason, (whose “ Aeronautica,” or balloon expedition to the 
valley of Elbern, ought, perhaps, to come into our section of travels, and 
may be dismissed as a piece of vulgar and inflated writing, of no value ex- 
cept for a few facts, that might, with advantage, be put into a slight pam- 
phiet) could survey the characters of the nations visited, or could even 
eatch, with tolerable correctness, the out-of-door features of the people, 
in seven weeks, we need scarcely observe: his work, therefore, merely 
gallops over the surface, omits a multitude of striking objects, and is 
chargeable with a variety of misconceptions, which, indeed, it was scarcely 
possible for him to avoid. Nor is this all. Mr. Roby is not only hasty 
in his conclusions, but brings to the subject a jaundiced mind. If he had 
left his political and religious bigotry behind him he would have been in a 
better condition to judge and enjoy what he saw; the infusion of narrow 
and fierce English prejudices into a description of the holyday scenes of 
Europe, only renders the deficiencies of the writer’s knowledge still more 
glaring and absurd. 


A translation of Dr. Heinroth’s work “ On Education and Self-Forma- 
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tion,” has been recently published. _The*reputation of Dr. Heinroth, who 
holds a professorship at the University of Leipsic, entitles him to this dis- 
tinction; but his book is not calculated for the atmosphere of this country. 
His. opinions on the subject of intellectual cultivation and self-formation are 
comprehensive and philosophical, but unfortunately a cloud of German 
mysticism lies like a nightmare upon them, and they struggle out like inco- 
herent and violent dreams. ‘The book contains the germ of a system, good 
in itself, but effectually strangled in the utterance. 

As usual, the department of Prose Ficrion is the most crowded of all 
the divisions of our literature. We have no less than nine novels or romances 
op our table — of which not more than two or three will be remembered a 
month hence. ‘ The Robber,” by Mr. James, is probably entitled to the 
first place ; it is a tale of “ merrie England,” laid in the days of country gen- 
tlemen, hospitable knights, highwaymen, worthy justices, and heroines of 
doggerel ballads. The plot is exciting, although neither the incidents nor 
the characters have much novelty in them, and the texture is coarse enough 
for an Adelphi melodrame. Mr. Quin’s * Nourmahal”is an oriental ro- 
mance, woven out of materials familiar to the reader, and remarkable only 
for the great pains which the writer has taken to impart to the narrative the 
imagerial and luscious expression of the‘eastern stories; in which he is as sue- 
cessful as imagination and taste can render him, But the want of an intimate 
acquaintance with the scenes and manners he deals with gives to the whole 
an irrepressible air of imitation. In “ Count Cagliostro” we have a clever, 
but improbable, novel, in which a few of the adventures of that celebrated 
charlatan are made the groundwork of a Parisian story, sketchy, vivid, and 
extravagant. ‘The storming of the Bastile, which makes a grand tableau for 
the catastrophe, is a picture of considerable power, and exhibits the skill of 
the author in a favourable aspect. We see very little, however, of Cagliostro 
in the novel, which is the more surprising as his life, without embellishment, 
was a romance in itself. Mr. Rankin, the author of * ‘The White Man’s 
Grave,” (a work designed to show that the prevailing opinion of the insalu- 
brity of Sierra Leone was a popular fallacy) has appeared as the author of 
anovel called “ The Man without Soul.” The title is not very promising, and 
belongs to the wonders of the Minerva’catalogue: but the fare is better than 
the sign, ‘The work is dramatic, picturesque, and full of action. Like the 
majority of such fictions it frequently outrages nature for the sake of a 
brilliant effect, and works up a figure by the pictorial grouping of accessories 
rather than by the moral force of circumstances: such faults as these, how- 
ever, are common, and may be excused in a writer who is evidently but 
preparing for more ambitious efforts. ‘ Rufus, or the Red King,” is an 
historical romance founded upon the reign of the English monarch of that 
name. ‘The canvas is here crowded to suffocation; there are too many 
people introduced into the foreground, and the groups in the distance exclude 
the view of the country. The tumult and rant conjure up frightful images 
of Headache ; and when we close the book we feel as if we had just escaped 
from the pressure and confusion of a mob. The judgment of the author is 
at fault in all this; yet there are sufficient traces of ability in the story to 
Justify the expectation, that when he shall have brought more matured con- 
sideration to a similar task, he need not despair of success. ‘The popularity 
of the school of naval novels, it appears, is not yet exhausted; and under 
the title of “ Outward Bound,” we find a story that puts forward some 
pretensions to a place in that class, but which is, in other accounts, unfit 
for indiscriminate circulation. There is a forcible vein of eloquence in the 
work, and some scenes of great power; but the main incidents on which it 
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turns are, in the last degree, offensive and revolting. If, instead of selecting 
a subject over which the reader shudders in aversion, he had chosen q 
web of wild adventures, which he exactly the sort of mind to 
treat with appropriate extravagance, his work might have escaped censure: 
— as it is, 18 book is doomed to utter condemnation. “ Fitzherbert,” 
“ Mortimer Delwar,” and “ Mrs. Wilberforce” are calculated for the 
meridian of those remote places where the people, primitive and unsuspi- 
cious, take the cue of fashionable manners from the imaginary lords and 
ladies of the last new novel, as your careful Scotch housewife prepares her 
entremets from the learned instructions of Mrs. Dalgairn’s Cookery book. 

Porrry may or may not be popular. We will not discuss that question, 
But there isa plentiful supply of it in the market, whatever may be the demand. 
We have left ourselves scarcely room enough to note the volumes of verse 
that solicit a place in our Procession of the Books; luckily, however, a 
word will be enough for each. Poems; for the most part occasional,” by 
John Kenyon, exhibit considerable taste and refinement, elaborate elegance 
in the versification, and a classical spirit. Genius alone is wanted to stamp 
perpetuity upon the volume. But the absence of affectation, and the con- 
stant influence of an earnest love of the Good and Beautiful go a great 
way towards supplying the want. Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, aban- 
doning the didactic and elevated walks of verse in which she has hitherto 
trodden, puts forward two volumes, entitled “ Lays of Leisure Hours,” 
in which we can discern no worthier claims to approbation than the 
strength of her ladyship’s faith in the Tory millennium, and some re- 
markably grotesque attempts to distort rhyme into fanciful and ridiculous 
shapes. Lady Emmeline possesses singular facility in spreading a small 
reflection over a wondrous space, and making an eternity of jingle out of 
nothing. ‘These volumes exhibit the perfection of her ladyship’s style. If 
a pious desire to do honour to Christianity were enough to constitute the 
claims of the poet, Mr. Fyler would deserve to be remembered, for his 
pretty little poem called “ Stanley, or the Infidel reclaimed ;” but the 
theme, unfortunately, is not susceptible of much display, and the work, in 
spite of some graceful passages, is feeble, vague, and commonplace. * ‘The 
Deluge,” and other poems, which, we are informed, belong to the historical 
and descriptive orders, are the production of Mary Ann Carter, — but 
beyond this fact, which is announced on the title-page, the public are not 
likely to make much further acquaintance with the book. ‘The fiist page 
will satisfy everybody’s curiosity on the matter. The Rev. Mr. Trench has 
published a very exqusite poem called “ Sabbation,” which is followed by 
others of varying merit. ‘The tone of Mr. Trench’s poetry is healthful — 
the images are natural and simple — and the feelings delineated throughout 
are full of persuasive truth. ‘The little cottage picture, ‘ Honor Neale,” 
may fairly aspire to a niche amongst the most touching specimens of rural 
life in our language. A gentleman from Scotland pays homage to the 
{Queen in a series of hot-pressed sonnets called “ New Year’s Tribute to the 
New Reign.” His loyalty is unimpeachable, — his sonnets are printed on 
a description of paper too thick for the trunk-makers, but which the 
London Parcels Delivery Company might find available. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


« Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root 
‘That takes the reason prisoner ?””— Macbeth. 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” —//amlet. 


« Tur ordinary stages,” says Mr. Mayo, “ through which any discovery in 
physiology, involving views that go greatly beyond those commonly enter- 
tained, has to pass are — 

«“ First, To be positively denied as false, contrary to experience, absurd, 
and unworthy the attention of sensible men. 

« Secondly, To be shown to have been known and admitted before, to 4 
a degree depriving the observer, who just now was ridiculed for having 
believed it, of any credit for having seen with more justness and originality 
than others the disputed novelty. 

« Thirdly, To be denounced as a perilous innovation, endangering religion 
and the moral bonds of society. 

“ Fourthly, and finally, To be received by every body as a matter of common 

knowledge, the only wonder being that it was ever doubted, and its sup- 
‘ posed anomalies and contradictions to Nature’s laws being seen to be and 
represented by the writers of the day as the most striking illustrations of 
the harmony of the physical world.” * 
_ Mr. Mayo need not have limited this sagacious observation to physiology; 
it 1s applicable, with equal force, to all great discoveries which have a tend- 
ency to disturb received notions. Scarcely an important discovery has ever 
been made—in astronomy, for example—which did not pass through the 
same stages; the motion of the earth itself affording a conspicuous example. 
Mr. Mayo considers animal magnetism to be now in the first of these stages; 
we think, however, it is more advanced. In Germany, it has arrived very 
nearly at the final stage; in France, it has entered, as it were, upon its third 
phase ; while with us, backward as we have been in physiology generally, 
it has scarcely passed the first. 

Is it to the inordinate lucre-loving principle which, springing up in its le- 
gitimate soil among our vast commercial and manufacturing interests, has 
spread its roots through the liberal professions, that we are to ascribe 
the remarkable fact that while our courts of judicature and our hospitals are 
filled by expert practical lawyers and physicians, the knowledge of juris- 
prudence on the one hand, and physiology on the other —the science of 
law and the science of medicine —have been less advanced among us than 
in any other part of the civilised world? Is it that the cultivation of 
jurisprudence does not attract clients, nor that of physiology patients, to fill 
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the purses of the professors ? Neither would they accomplish this, we 
presume, elsewhere. Or, is it that Germans esteem an exalted reputa- 
tion more highly than immediate professional gains, while our country. 
men are actuated by a greater ambition for wealth than for scientific 
distinction? Be this as it may, the fact is unquestionable that we are 
behind other nations in those parts of professional knowledge from which 
the greatest reputation and the least profit arise. 

It cannot be denied, however, that if any circumstances can palliate that scep- 
ticism which, when sincere, proves so great an obstruction to the progress of 
knowledge, but which is often affected from indolence or inability* to investi- 
gate novel subjects of inquiry, these circumstances eminently exist in the 
alleged phenomena of animal magnetism; in attempting this brief review of 
which, we approach our task under feelings of not a little hesitation and 
embarrassment. Seeing that we shall have to record things in such utter 
discordance with all ‘effects hitherto commonly observed, and apparently 
touching so closely on the region of the miraculous, it is difficult, yet it is 
necessary, to win, in the first instance, that degree of confidence to which 
we are conscious the statements are entitled. 

When Dr, Treviranus, an eminent physician of Bremen and a dis- 
tinguished botanist, the friend and associate of the celebrated Dr. Olbers, 
visited London, Coleridge, who took a deep interest in the investigations of 
animal magnetism, anxiously inquired of him as to the reality of those phe- 
nomena of which he was reported to have been an eye-witness. The 
memorable reply of the naturalist was, “Ich habe gesehen was (Ich 
weiss das) ich nicht wiirde geglaubt haben auf ihren Erzihlung.” “1 
have seen what [ am certain I would not have believed on yorr telling, and 
which in all reason, therefore, [can neither expect nor wish that you should 
believe on the faith of my assurance.” ‘There is no one who has ever wit- 
nessed the facts developed by the researches of magnetists, who will not 
recognise in the reply of ‘Treviranus what he has himself felt. 

Nevertheless, to withheld our assent to any fact, not in itself physically 
impossible, when attested by competent and credible witnesses, betrays 
some defect, moral or intellectual, in the mind. Nothing can be more op- 
posed to that noble spirit of philosophy whose essence is the love of truth, 
and which is characterised by an unbounded faith in the goodness of all 
legitimate consequences arising from truth, than this unwillingness to sur- 
render our assent to well attested facts, merely because they are contrary to 
our wishes, and in discordance with our previous habits of thinking. ‘The 
true philosopher,” beautifully observes Sir John Herschel, “ is prepared to 
believe all things not unreasonable, and to hope all things not impossible.” 

Among the many, in various parts of the world, whose attention has been 
directed to the subject now before us, it is truly humiliating to observe how 
few have been actuated by the pure and disinterested love of truth, and how 
difficult it seems to have been, in most cases, even for the best disciplined 
and most philosophical minds, to disinthral themselves from the sway of 
> aon and submit to the rules of Baconian investigation: — to look at 
acts as facts, phenomena as phenomena ; — apart from preconceived theories 
and hypotheses. Alas! by how precarious a tenure should we hold our 
lives and properties, if judges and juries found it equally difficult to free their 
minds from the influence of all extrinsic circumstances, and to give their 
verdicts “according to the evidence !” 


® Nennulli, tadio veritatis investiganda cuilibet Opinioni potius ignayi succumbunt, quam ele 
ploranda veritate pertinaci diligentia perseverare volunt, Minut. Felix. 
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It is our purpose in the present paper to lay before our readers* a succinct 
statement of the facts and phenomena, called (whether properly or not, we 
shal] not stop to inquire) Animal Magnetism. We shall state, we trust, 
without bias or partiality, the evidence on which the reality of these reported 
facts is based. In attempting this, we shall not, after the example of the 
writer of an article in the Quarterly Review on this subject +, first poi- 
son the minds of our readers by obtruding upon them the quackeries and 
absurdities which disfigure the first investigations on this subject. There 
is no department of science whose early professors have not been guilty of 
like practices. As fair and as rational would be an attempt to discredit 
astronomy, and to cast ridicule on the Newtons, the Laplaces, the Herschells, 
and the Brinkleys, because former cultivators of that science, even including 
Bacon himself, believed and practised astrology; or to treat with irony 
the researches of the Lavoisiers, the Gay Lussacs, the Davys, the Faradays, 
because of the grotesque quackeries of the alchemists, to whose labours, 
nevertheless, chemistry is so deeply indebted. The absurd ceremonies of 
Mesmer and his associates cannot invalidate facts, witnessed and vouched 
by individuals admitted to be among the most eminent naturalists and phy- 
sicians of France and Germany. 

The nature and force of the evidence on which the best attested phe- 
nomena in animal magnetism rest, may be safely pronounced to be 
sufficient to establish the truth of any alleged fact not physically im- 

ssible. We will not pretend, however, to produce such evidence as 
will satisfy the Quarterly Reviewer; that, indeed, would be a difficult 
task ; for whether facts be vouched by individual witnesses, however respect- 
able, or by a limited number of witnesses expressly selected for their skill 
and competency, or, finally, by the public in general, collected in large as- 
semblies, the incredulity of that writer is impregnable. ‘ When effects so 
strange are produced, we are entitled,” says he, “to insist on the fulfil- 
ment of all the conditions which render delusion and collusion impossible ; 
and the first and chief of these is, their public attestation by a sufficient 
number of competent judges.” Well, the magnetists, zealous to satisfy even 
the most jealous scepticism, and anxiously courting inquiry, exhibited in 
different places, and especially in Paris, the facts publicly to large assem- 
blies of persons; and to prevent the possible imputation of collusion, the 
operator was placed in another room without the cognizance of the patient. 
“Oh! but,” says the Quarterly Reviewer, “no wonder effects were pro- 
duced, considering the crowd of gaping assistants who could not fail to warn 
the patient of what was going on.” Perhaps the Reviewer would inform 
us how to obtain the “ public attestation by a sufficient number of competent 
judges,” without a crowd of what he would call “ gaping assistants.” 

Let us see whether a more limited number of competent inquirers will 
satisfy his scruples. A committee of the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
France, consisting of eleven distinguished members of that body, was in 
1826 appointed to examine into the reality of the alleged phenomena. The 
members of that committee were previously, without one exception, sceptics 
on this subject, and their proceedings were directed by a spirit of mistrust. 
They excluded the public (the ‘crowd of gaping assistants”) from their 


2 . 
sid We wish to be understood as addressing the public generally, and not medical men. The 
i i 18 one which has excited, and will probably continue to excite, general attention ; and there 
ofhing in the phenomena which may not be comprehended, nor in the evidence by which they 
are supported which may not be appreciated by every well-informed person; we shall, therefore, 


eee use the phraseology nor follow the line of statement and argument which would be proper 
na medical publication. 
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inquiry, being themselves the sole witnesses of the facts brought before 
them. The decision of this committee was in favour of the reality of the 
phenomena; but neither doth this test please the fastidious Reviewer : he 
declares that it was no wonder that effects should be produced when the pa- 
tient saw “half a dozen elderly gentlemen staring at him, and one of them 
busied in making passes and antics with great gravity before his face.” 

Since neither the public in general, nor a limited number of picked and 
competent judges, will convince the Reviewer, perhaps the recorded obser. 
vations and experience of medical practitioners of acknowledged ability and 
integrity will satisfy him. Dr. Wienholt, a practitioner of great skill and 
reputation in Bremen; Dr. Olbers, another physician of eminence, and also 
holding the highest rank as an astronomer; and others of like rank and 
character in various parts of Germany, considering that the proper mode of 
promulgating improvements in the healing art is to make public the result 
of their professional practice, and relying on the dignity of their profession 
and their personal respectability for public confidence in their assertions, 
have declared that the results of their practice have satisfied them of the 
reality of the phenomena of magnetism, and of its beneficial influence as a 
therapeutic agent. But such testimony the Reviewer utterly repudiates; 
“ We are entitled,” he reiterates, “to the conditions which render delusion 
and collusion impossible.” ‘Thus, whether the facts be vouched by the me- 
dical practitioner in the usual course of his practice, or be testified by a limited 
number of appointed and competent witnesses expressly authorised to in- 
vestigate them; or finally be exhibited publicly to all who wish to “come 
and see,”"—the slippery Reviewer still has his means of escape. Alas _for 
science, if the march of discovery were regulated by the logical canons of 
the Quarterly Reviewer ! 

In another part of this rambling and inconclusive essay, this writer, 
doubtless forgetting his first test of “ public attestation by competent 
judges,” declares that his belief in animal magnetism will be suspended 
until M. Dupotet “shall enter one house, and magnetise his unconscious 
neighbours in the next.” ‘This is a clever clap-trap, and has accordingly, 
since the publication of the article, been re-echoed by the sceptical, — but 
it will not bear examination. ‘To the production of every natural effect 
certain concomitant conditions are necessary. In the spirit of the clear 
and convincing logic of modern physics, therefore, it is always conceded to 
those who claim the discovery of any new phenomena to prescribe all the 
conditions under which those phenomena are produced. ‘Thus, to produce 
the spontaneous combustion of chlorine and hydrogen, the presence of solar 
light is requisite; to the development of the phenomena of electricity, 
a dryness in the atmosphere is necessary; to exhibit the magnetic virtue, 
the presence of iron is indispensable. Let us suppose that a sceptic on 
these subjects were to say, “ When I see a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen 
spontaneously burn in a dark room; when I see an electric charge col- 
lected in an atmosphere of vapour; when I see a bar of pure gold rendered 
magnetic,—TI will then believe in spontaneous combustion, in electricity, and 
in magnetism.” Such precisely are the force and spirit of the test of the 
Quarterly Reviewer. ‘That writer either knew, or might have known, that 
the effects of animal magnetism are not pretended to be produced indifler- 
ently on all patients; that, on the contrary, the number of individuals sus- 
ceptible is supposed to be very limited; that, even on those, the effects 
are not pretended to be produced, except after a long continuance of the 
processes to which such effects are ascribed. He might also have know), 
had he thought fit to have witnessed the phenomena lately produced at the 


North London Hospital, and so clearly and philosophically described and 
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discussed by Dr. Mayo eng with whom the Reviewer is as a dwarf to 
a giant), that distance cons! erably diminishes the influence of the operator 
upon the patient ; and that this diminution is further increased by the in- 
terposition of doors or other material obstructions. 

e fact is, however, that the effects produced by an operator in one 
room on an unconscious patient in another, have been rendered the subject 
of inquiry and observation ; and it has been (as the Quarterly Reviewer must 
certainly be aware) ascertained to the satisfaction of a committee of the 
Royal Academy of Medicine of France that the consciousness of the patient 
has no influence, and that the effect can be produced through a closed door. 
Whether it can be transmitted through a wall of stone and mortar, we do 
not know; but, even if it cannot, it will only follow that a stone wall is 
not a conductor of this physical influence, though wood is. 

After successively taking his stand on various and incompatible objec- 
tions, proposing various and incompatible tests of the reality of the alleged 
phenomena, and rejecting almost immediately even his own tests, the Reviewer 
falls back upon the usual reserve of those who cannot refute, and will not 
admit a new truth, and exclaims cui bono — Of what use is this discovery, 
even admitting its reality? ‘To this we shall return the dignified rebuke of 
Sir John Herschel: “ ‘The question ¢ cut bono, to what practical end and 
advantage do your researches tend? is one which the speculative philoso- 
pher, who loves knowledge for its own sake, and enjoys, as a rational being 
should enjoy, the mere contemplation of harmonious and mutually de- 
pendent truths, can seldom hear without a sense of humiliation. He feels 
that there is a lofty and disinterested pleasure in his speculations, which 
ought to exempt them from such questioning: communicating as they do, 
to his own mind, the purest happiness (after the exercise of the benevolent 
and moral feelings) of which human nature is susceptible, and tending to 
the injury of no one, he might surely allege this as a sufficient and direct 
reply to those who, having themselves little capacity and less relish for in- 
tellectual pursuits, are constantly repeating upon him this inquiry. But if 
he can bring himself to descend from this high but fair ground, and justify 
himself, his pursuits and his pleasures, in the eyes of those around him, he 
has only to point to the history of all science, where speculations apparently 
the most unprofitable have almost invariably been those from which the 
greatest practical applications have emanated.” * And surely no branch of 
sclence more abounds with striking examples of this truth than medicine. 

To the same purpose one of the most profound philosophers and inde- 
pendent thinkers has observed, —* If science be manifestly incomplete, 
and yet of the highest importance, it would surely be most unwise to re+ 
strain inquiry, conducted on just principles, even where the immediate 
practical utility of it was not visible. In mathematics, chemistry, aud every 
branch of natural philolophy, how many are the inquiries necessary for 
their improvement and completion, which, taken separately, do not appear 
io lead to any specifically advantageous purpose !_ How many useful inven- 
tions, and how much valuable and improving knowledge would have been 
lost, if a rational curiosity, and a mere love of information, had not gene- 
rally been allowed to be a sufficient motive for the search after truth!” + 

Vhere are three, and only three kinds of evidence, which ought legiti- 
mately to regulate our assent to any fact: First, The testin.ony of persons 
witnessing the alleged fact; the force of this testimony will be in propor- 
tion to the number, skill, and integrity of such witnesses. Secondly, That 


* Herschel’s Preliminary Discourse, Lardner’s Cyclopedia, p. 10. 
t Malthus, Priuciples of Political Economy, p. 16. 
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facts of a similar kind have usually arma under similar circumstances, 
Thirdly, That facta of a similar kind may, under like circumstances, be 
reproduced, so as to be submitted to the scrutiny of other competent 
witnesses. 

In the range of our knowledge, however, there is but a small portion 
which can be supported at once by all these grounds of certainty. Even jn 
matters of physical science, in which certainty reaches its highest point 
short of abstract truth, we are, for the most part, dependent on the testi- 
mony of competent witnesses ; for, although we are assured, and in fact 
entertain no doubt, that the alleged phenomena may be reproduced at 
will, yet it does not happen to one individual in ten thousand actually 
to witness them. Who is there, for example, acquainted generally with 
modern physics, that doubts the existence of the remarkab:e phenomena 
attending the interference of light, —among which may be mentioned the 
fact, that two rays of light falling on the same object may obliterate each 
other, and produce darkness; while, by intercepting either, the other will 
acquire its illuminating power? Yet, this is an effect extremely difficult to 
reproduce; and probably of the whole number of persons who give to it— 
considered as a fact — their undoubting confidence, there is not one in fifty 
thousand who has himself actually witnessed it, or who could, if he would, 
reproduce it. In fine, in most cases our principal ground of assent is, and 
must continue to be, the testimony of a sufficient number of witnesses of 
skill and integrity vouching their knowledge of the fact. 

The advocates and supporters of animal magnetism maintain, that there 
exists in nature a specific agency, in virtue of which the persons of certain 
individuals exert on each other certain effects, physical and mental. Let 
us, for distinction and brevity, call the person who produces the effect the 
magnetiser, — the person who receives it the patient. 

The magnetiser then, approaching the patient, usually presents his hand 
with all the fingers pointed to the surface of his body, in the manner which 
would be suggested by the supposition that the magnetic influence would 
flow from the points of his fingers. Sometimes the hand of the magnetiser 
will be steadily presented to the head, the shoulder, or some other part of 
the body of the patient for a length of time, more or less, without moving, 
until the expected effects begin to be manifested. In other cases, the mag- 
netiser will move his hands continually in some certain direction, constantly 
carrying them back to their first position, and repeating the same motion 
with the fingers pointed at the surface of the body of the patient. The 
direction of these motions of the hands, which are called passes, is indiffer- 
ent. ‘They are sometimes made from the head downward; sometimes from 
the feet upward ; sometimes at right angles to the person in a horizontal 
direction ; sometimes the hand, being placed near the patient, is drawn di- 
rectly from his body; but most frequently the first effects are produced by 
holding the hands for a length of time in the same position with all the fin- 
gers pointed at some part of the head or neck, the distance of the fingers 
from the patient being from one to two inches. 

Some magnetisers have proceeded by contact, friction, or pressure; the 
hands being pressed or rubbed on the surface of the body of the patient. 
This, however, is not the usual process ; on the contrary, the effects are said 
to be produced in many cases without any manipulation or motion whatever 
on the part of the magnetiser, but merely by a look. 

It has been mentioned by some inquirers who have attended more t 
theory and hypothesis than to the legitimate analysis of facts, that the will 
of the operator and the faith of the patient are indispensable to the 
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uction of the phenomena ; and the Quarterly Reviewer, finding this 
to his purpose, stigmatizes the doctrine and the practice as 2 a debasin 
superstition, and a miserable amalgam of faith and fear.” Even if 
it were true that will on one part, and faith on the other, were in- 
di le, the reality of the physical phenomena would not thereby be 

en, But such is not the case. All the effects have been repeatedly 

uced under circumstances in which the patient could have no conscious 
ness of the presence or proximity of the operator, and therefore no faith 
in the process; and in which the operator himself must have been uncon- 
scious of all that was doing, and therefore could have no will on the sub- 
ject. Patients have been affected by operators placed unknown to them in 
a different apartment ; they have also been affected by an operator at some 
distance from them, being themselves in a deep sleep. Children of an age 
too tender to comprehend such a subject, have been among the most sus- 
ceptible patients ; and even infants who had not yet learned to speak have 
been affected. An infant was rendered an unconscious operator by being 
taught to move its hands in the necessary manner. Those, and innumerable 
other circumstances of a like kind, demonstrate that the thoughts, inten« 
tions, or wishes of the operator, are not necessary to the development of the 
phenomena. Whether they affect their intensity has not been decided by 
experiment. 

The term “ Animal Magnetism” has been objected to as indicating a re- 
lation to or a connection with the phenomena of ordinary magnetism, of which 
there are no certain or even plausible indications. Indeed, for any thing to 
be found in the physiological phenomena now under consideration, they 
might with as much propriety have been called “ animal electricity,” 
“animal galvanism,” or “animal gravitation.” ‘The very slender analogy 
which forms the only ground of the title Animal Magnetism is that the 
body of the magnetiser affects that of the patient at a distance; that the 
effect is probably increased by the diminution of distance ; and that in some 
cases an attraction is manifested proceeding from the limbs or body of the 
magnetiser to that of the patient, as we shall presently more fully explain. 
But the well known property of the loadstone and iron has no relation 
whatever to the class of effects now under consideration. 

The inconvenience arising from this inappropriate title has induced some 
Writers to substitute for it the name Mesmerism, from Mesmer, a German 
physician, who first directed public attention to the subject; but it is diffi- 
cult to change a name, however defective, when it once has obtained general 
acceptance; and these phenomena have continued to be and are still gene- 
rally called ANimaAL MaGnetisM. 

If the power of producing these effects appertain indifferently to all indi- 
viduals, it is far otherwise as to the susceptibility of those who suffer them. 
Although experiment and observation have not yet been sufficiently extended 
to indicate the conditions under which persons are or are not susceptible of 
being affected by these processes, still it is tolerably certain that the sus- 
ceptibility exists in a circumscribed class. A committee of the Academy of 
Medicine of France, to whose proceedings we shall have occasion frequently - 
to refer, maintain that “ magnetism has no effect on persons in a state of 
sound health.” In this opinion we can only concur in a limited and quali- 
fied manner. ‘That none of the individuals susceptible of the influence, 
who were brought under the observation of the committe, were “ in a state 
of sound health,” we shall not deny. We shall, moreover, admit freely that 
a very large majority of the cases in which an unequivocal susceptibility has 
been manifested have been cases of invalids. But, on the other hand, it is 
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necessary to take into account the fact that the process has been tried for 
the most part on invalids alone. The hospitals have been the most ordin 
theatres for its exhibition. Physicians have been almost exclusively the 
operators, and the subjects have been as exclusively their patients. "It jg 
manifest that the process could be tried on a healthy subject only from mo- 
tives of vague curiosity, which is with great propriety generally discouraged, 
or with a view to the scientific investigation of the question, for the sake of 
which it would be almost as difficult to find individuals willing to submit 
to the process as to leave their bodies to be dissected for the same philan- 
thropic purpose. That the great majority—nay, the whole of the cases of 
susceptibility, should therefore be cases of invalids, instead of being matter 
of wonder, must be what was to be naturally expected. 

The difficulty of detecting the susceptibility of patients has been increased 
by the fact that the process of manipulation, by which the first effects are 
produced, is in most cases one of long continuance. It has frequently hap- 
ened that the same individual has been under the hands of the operator 
fox several weeks before any manifestation of susceptibility took place, and 
yet subsequently the same patient became susceptible in the highest degree, 
and exhibited effects of the most rare occurrence. When these circum- 
stances are considered, it will be evident how rash and premature any con- 
clusion must be as to the probable number or condition of the individuals 
who are susceptible of this influence. 

From the frequency and facility with which the effects have been produced 
on epileptic and cataleptic patients, a rather hasty inference is sometimes 
made, that these diseases are conditions of susceptibility. An epileptic boy, 
however, has been submitted to the usual process of manipulation by Dr. 
Elliotson in the North London Hospital for many months without the slightest 
effect being produced; while a boy of nearly the same age, labouring under 
the same disease in a similar degree, in the same hospital was affected very 
speedily. On the other hand, many cases have occurred of patients not 
suffering from epilepsy or catalepsy who have, nevertheless, been highly 
susceptible. 

The effects produced on the patients by the processes just explained are 
so very various in different individuals, and subject to, such extraordinary 
changes in their successive stages in the same individual, that any classifi- 
cation of them is exceedingly difficult, and must be regarded as subject to 
many qualifications and exceptions in each particular case. 

In the first or lowest stage the patient remains awake, and retains the full 
use of all the organs of sense. Slight cutaneous sensations are produced— 
redness of the skin—twitches and spasms—a heaviness of the eyes — 
a sense of general warmth and comfort — lightness, such as produced by 
the action of a gentle stimulant, — are common effects. The respiration and 
the pulse are also generally affected. 

In the second stage, the senses still retain their activity, with the ex- 
ception of sight, which is rendered somewhat obtuse, the eye gradually with- 
drawing itself from the control of the will. Various nervous sensations are 
felt, and a state is produced which is called the imperfect crisis, or half-sleep. 

In the third stage, the organs of sense lose altogether their suscepti- 
bility to external impressions, and the patient falls into a state which hasall 
the external signs and appearances of deep slumber. ‘The limbs are dis- 
solved ; the head droops; the body, if not supported, falls; the respirations 
become long, heavy, and sometimes loud; the eyelids are closed. This 
state is accompanied by an utter insensibility of the skin and integuments 
to external impressions. The patient may be severely pinched, pricked 
with a pin, the hair may be torn from the head, and the flesh may be cut 
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without causing any manifestation ‘of pain. This stage is called the mag- 
or coma. 

Oo ssch stage is called the perfect crisis, or somnambulism. 'The patient, 
after remaining in the magnetic sleep for some time, will often pass sponta- 
neously into the fourth stage, but more frequently is aroused into it by cer- 
tain manipulations, such as by drawing the fingers gently over the eye- 
brows. ‘Lhis state bears a close resemblance to ordinary sleep-walking. 
It differs so much in different individuals, even in particulars which would 
seem to be essential, that it is difficult to give a general description of it. 

The terms in which it is usually described are objectionable, because they 
involve references to some hypothesis as its cause. ‘Thus we are told by one 
that the body sleeps, but the soul wakes; that the perceptions of external 
objects find their entrance to the mind, not by the usual organs of sense, 
which are still as destitute of susceptibility as in the third stage or magnetic 
sleep, but by other means; according to some, by a high sensibility acquired 
by ie skin. It is also described as “a state which can neither be called 
sleeping nor waking, but which appears to be something between the two; 
a state in which the patient is placed in a very peculiar relation with the 
external world.” * 

Speaking from our own observation, we should describe this third stage 
as one in the transition to which from the previous state of coma the patient 
recovers the control over the body and limbs, in the same manner as a per- 
son does in awaking from natural slumber. ‘Thus the legs now support the 
body, and carry it at the dictate of the will from place to place. ‘The head 
no longer droops, but is sustained by the neck, as in a waking person. ‘The 
eyes sometimes remain closed as in sleep, but are oftener open. When open, 
they are sometimes fixed and glazed like those of a natural somnambulist, 
rendering manifest the insensibility of the organ. 


“ Doctor.—You see her eyes are open. 
Gentlewoman.— Yes ; but their sense is shut.”—Macbeth. 


Frequently, however, the open eye is active, rolls about, and takes the 
direction of the objects, the perception of which the patient receives; in a 
word, has all the external appearance of being the avenue through which 
the perception of visible objects reaches the mind. 

In this stage the same insensibility of the surface of the body as in the 
preceding continues. External impressions which usually inflict pain fail to 
do so; and we have seen, as will be explained hereafter, severe galvanic 
and electric charges passed through the person under such circumstances, 
without the slighest visible effect, and without awakening the patient. 

The sense of hearing in this stage is, in some patients, nearly lost, while 
in others it is in the highest state of activity. Some speak little, and that 
little indistinctly, and in a tone so low as to be scarcely audible; while 
others become animated and loquacious in an extraordinary degree. Some 
are almost unconscious of surrounding objects, of which others are highly 
observant and attentive. 

This stage will, however, be more clearly understood by the individual 
cases which we shall describe hereafter. 

The fifth stage is admitted by those who have devoted most attention to 
these extraordinary phenomena to be of far more rare occurrence than any 
of the former. The patient retaining all the characters and peculiarities of 
the fourth stage, and being still in a state of magnetic somnambulism, is 
said to obtain a clear knowledge of his own internal organisation, as if his 

y were rendered transparent to his vision so as to enable him to see the 


* Colquhoun, Isis Revelata, vol. i. p. 281. ed. 1836. 
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actual state of every internal part of it; he is further said to be endowed with 
such knowledge of it, that he can not only prescribe remedies, but foretel 
with certainty the future changes incidental to his disease, assigning the exact 
time of the access of each remarkable phenomenon. It is, however, admitted 
that this foresight does not extend to the influence of external circum. 
stances by which the ordinary course of the phenomena may be interrupted, 
Thus, a patient may predict that on a certain day and at a certain hour he 
will suffer an epileptic fit, but in the meantime he may be accidentally 
killed or intentionally murdered. His predictions of the phenomena of his 
own disease are to be understood in the same sense as the predictions of the 
astronomer of the rise and fall of the tides in a particular port, that is, sub- 
ject to the implied condition, that the natural course of things shall not be 
deranged by any external and irregular disturbing cause. 

The faculty of internal inspection is not always confined to his own‘organ- 
isation. He is also sometimes endowed with the power of perceiving the 
state of the internal organisation of those who are put into magnetic cons 
nexion with him, and he is equally endowed with the power of perceiving 
their diseases, and prescribing remedies for them. 

This fifth stage is called by French writers the state of clairvoyance, and 
by Germans Hellsehen. 

In the sixth and highest stage, the powers of clairvoyance are freed from 
the limits imposed on them in the fifth stage; and the perception of the 
patient is extended to persons at any distance, while his power of prevision 
is spread over an unlimited extent of future time. Neither is it necessary 
that the objects of his prevision should be placed in magnetic connection 
with him. 

Such are the principal phenomena enumerated by writers on animal mag- 
netism, in support of most of which is adduced the testimony of numerous 
witnesses, the skill and integrity of many of whom cannot be disputed, in- 
cluding, as the Quarterly Reviewer admits, some of the most eminent natu- 
ralists and physicians who have flourished in France and Germany for the 
last half century. 3 

Although traces of phenomena, similar to many of those of animal mag- 
netism, may be discovered in the records of superstition, of magic, and of 
witcheraft, in almost every country, from the most remote ages till our own 
time, no attempt appears to have been made to generalise or reduce them 
to a system, with a view to the legitimate investigation of their proximate 
physical cause, or to investigate the means of reproducing them, until about 
the year 1776, when Trederick Anthony Mesmer, a native of Switzerland, 
who was a practising physician in Vienna, observed some of the effects 
already explained produced accidentally *; and subsequently discovered, by 
various tentative and empirical processes, the nature of the manipulations by 
which he could reproduce them at will. 

‘He subsequently conceived that the effects thus produced on patients were 
attended with a therapeutic or curative influence, and thenceforward adopted 
them in his practice as a medical agent in the treatment of disease. ‘These 
proceedings having raised against him the hostility of the medical profession 
in Germany, who denounced him as an impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast, 
he removed in 1778 to Paris, where he attempted to vindicate his character 


* Ennemoser states that Mesmer was led to the discover 


f animal tism by the following 
circumstance. y of animal magnetism by th 


Being present on one occasion when blood was drawn from a patient, he found @ 
remarkable difference in the flowing of the blood when he approached or retired, Having afterwards 
repeated the experiment, the same phenomenon was manifested. Hence he was induced to con 
clude that his person was endowed with this magnetic influence, which may have been stronget in 


him than in other men, as different pieces of iron or steel ma possess different degrees of magnetic 
power. Colquhoun, wl. i. p. 217. y . 
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from the charges urged against him in Germany, in a treatise which con- 
tained a theory by which the phenomena of animal thes, ome were 
attempted to be explained on physical principles. A rational and satisfac- 

theory is seldom produced until after long experience has collected and 
classified with clearness and precision the facts which it is contrived to 
explain. Mesmer’s, as might be expected, was crude and visionary in the 
last degree ; and whatever effect it may have had in clearing his reputation 
from the stigma of imposture and charlatanery, it certainly could not have 
contributed much to remove from him the imputation of enthusiasm and 
delusion. 

Whatever might be thought of his theory, the facts and phenomena which 
he developed were undeniable; and he soon collected around him such a 
number of disciples and converts as to excite alarm in the medical profession 
of Paris, and to awaken the serious attention of the government. The 
professional persecution commenced as usual by unsparing ridicule and un- 
scrupulous calumny. The hostility of government was manifested by the 

remptory and invariable refusal of the censors of the press to permit the 
insertion in the public journals of any defensive or explanatory statements 
on his side, while they gave unbridled freedom to every attack upon his 
system, and every slander against his character. 

At first Mesmer preserved his processes secret, and was himself the great 
and sole magnetiser. After the lapse of some years, however, he imparted 
them to many others, chiefly medical practitioners. Societies for the practice 
of magnetism as a therapeutic agent, and for the investigation of its pheno- 
mena regarded as a subject of general science, soon sprang up, not only in 
Paris, but in the provinces. Correspondence between these bodies was esta- 
blished, and the observation and collection of facts increased, as is wont in 
other sciences, by the active spirit of inquiry which had been called into life. 

The proselytes of this new branch of medical and physiological science, 
smarting under the sting of professional proscription and social persecu- 
tion, became eager for a public inquiry into the reality of the effects which 
they professed to produce, and their efficacy as a medical remedy; and 
many proposals and suggestions were thrown out by them with this view. 
Mesmer himself, and subsequently his pupil Puysegur, proposed to the 
medical faculty of Paris that twenty-four patients should be selected from the 
hospitals; one half of whom, taken indiscriminately, should be treated accord- 
ing to the usual methods followed by physicians, and that the other half 
should be submitted to the magnetic treatment. ‘These proposals were 
declined. 

Meanwhile the practice of animal magnetism prevailed to such an extent 
throughout France as to give rise to many abuses. Although in some cases 
it was adopted by intelligent and qualified physicians, yet being rejected 
with scorn and contempt, whether real or affected, by the great body of the 
profession, it fell mostly into the hands’ of charlatans and pretenders. The 
attention of the state was at length forced to the subject, and a mandate was 
issued by Louis XVI. in March 1784, directing the scientific bodies of Paris 
to appoint commissioners to inquire into the reality of its pretended effects. 

Wo commissions were in consequence appointed; the one consisting of the 
following members of the Academy of Sciences — Franklin, Leroi, Bailly, 
De Bori, and Lavoisier; and of the following physicians — Majault, Sallin, 
D'Arcet, and Guillotin (from whom the terrible instrument of execution 
afterwards received its name) ; and the other of the following members of the 
Society of Physicians— Poissonier, Desperrieres, Caille, Manduyt, Andry, 
and Jussieu, the celebrated botanist. 





























Nothing could be more futile or misdirected than the inquiry of these 
commissioners, evidently undertaken and commenced with a predetermin- 
ation as to their final decision. Instead of directing their attention to the 
only question of real importance before them —the nature and reality of the 
phenomena alleged to be developed, and their therapeutic or sanative effects 
— the committee addressed themselves to the refutation of the theory con- 
tained in Mesmer’s published treatise, already alluded to, which assumed 
the existence of a fluid pervading the universe which was the vehicle b 
which these effects were conveyed. ‘They arrived at the conclusion that the 
existence of such fluid wes “ not proven;” and they declared that all the 
phenomena observed by them could be accounted for by imagination, imi- 
tation, and attouchement. 

Whether Mesmer’s theory were right or wrong, or whether his supposed 
fluid had any existence in rerum natura or not, was a matter of not the 
slightest importance; nor could it in any way affect the reality of the effects 
of animal magnetism. All the phenomena of light and vision are usually 
ascribed to the agency of a peculiar fluid which is supposed to pervade the 
universe ; and Newton imagined that the effects of gravitation were pro- 
duced by an ether which filled the infinity of space being more or less com- 
pressed or rarified in different regions, and thus giving bodies floating in it 
a tendency to rush from one situation to another. What would be thought 
of a committee of philosophers attempting to determine the reality and use- 
fulness of the phenomena and laws of physics and optics, who should direct 
their efforts to ascertain the reality of the existence of the luminous fluid 
or the gravitating ether; and having, as they imagined, disproved these, 
should declare that physics and optics had no reality or usefulness in them? 

The only material questions which it was the duty of this commission to 
have decided were, whether the extraordinary phenomena alleged to have 
been produced were really produced; and whether or not they were fol- 
lowed by any of the curative consequences which had been ascribed to them. 
The latter inquiry the commissioners altogether declined, declaring that it 
was necessary to exclude the treatment of diseases, because it could only 
furnish results always uncertain, and often deceptive.* 

Although at the time of making this report the most extraordinary class 
of magnetic phenomena, viz. somnambulism, clairvoyance, and_prevision, 
had not been discovered ; yet the commissioners allow, in their concluding 
summary, that facts were proved to them which imagination was insufficient 
to account for; and these facts they ascribe to imitation and attouchement. 
What attouchement is, or how it is instrumental in accounting for the admitted 
facts, they do not inform us: meanwhile the body of the report is full of 
inconsistencies with itself and with their conclusion. Although they declare 

in that conclusion that imagination does all and magnetism nothing; yet in 
the seventh page of their report they say, that when magnetised persons 
appear to be plunged in a state of total insensibility, the voice of the mag- 
netiser, his look, or a sign, will revive them; and that they cannot hesitate 
to recognise in these invariable effects a great influence which acts upon 
the patients, governs them, and of which the magnetiser appears to be the 
depository. 

dr. Franklin, who was then ambassador at Paris from the United 
States, was a member of this commission; but he was prevented by indis- 
position from taking any active part in it. A foreigner, and in a diplomatic 
character, he was probably, also, unwilling to interfere with the proceedings 


* Il faut exclure de ces deux preuves le traitement des maladies parce qu'il ne peut fournir que 
des resultats tonjours incertains et souvent trompeurs. 
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and decisions of so many professional and scientific men of the country, 
especially as the subject was one of an exclusively medical nature. 

Of the philosophers and physicians who constituted this committee, the 
most eminent in science and the most active in this investigation was 
Jussieu. This distinguished person dissented from his colleagues, and 
refused to sign the report, which was drawn up by the unfortunate Bailly. 
In vain were entreaties and remonstrances exerted upon him. Recourse 
was even had to the influence of the court, but the philosopher was firm, 
and would not be debauched; he had greater reverence for the majesty of 
truth than for the majesty of France, and more considered his reputation 
with posterity than his favour with the people in high palaces. He fear- 
lessly published a separate report, in which he declared that, to account for 
the phenomena witnessed by him and the other commissioners, it was ne- 
cessary to admit the existence of some agent independent either of the 
influence of imagination or of any known physiological laws. Speaking 
of his own experiments in particular, he says —‘ Ces faits sont peu nom- 
breux et peu variés, parce que je n’ai pu citer que ceux qui étaient bien 
verifiés, et sur lesquels je n’avais aucun donte. Ils suffirent pour faire + 
admettre la possibilité ou existence d’un fluide, ou agent, qui se porte de 
’homme & son semblable, et exerce quelquefois sur ce dernier une action 
sensible.” 

The general report of the committee, sanctioned by the scientific bodies 
and royal authority, had the effect of satisfying the minds of those who had 
not themselves witnessed the facts; and the great political convulsions 
which attended and followed the French Revolution, succeeded by the 
splendid exploits of Napoleon, withdrew the public attention from inquiries 
of this kind, and left the further discussion of the question among a few 
persons in different parts of Europe, who devoted themselves to it with 
more or less enthusiasm. 

Soon after the date of the report of the committee, the Marquis de 
Puysegur discovered the phenomena of magnetic somnambulism ; and at a 
still later period the other effects adverted to were developed. After the 
general peace which followed the battle of Waterloo, the subject began 
again to attract attention, especially in Paris, and in the different cities 
of Germany. If the limits which must be imposed on this paper would 
permit us, we could state numerous instances of practising physicians in 
various parts of Europe, who being sceptics on the subject, were induced 
to allow it to be tried on patients in a hopeless state, and who were ren- 
dered its most zealous advocates by the effects which they witnessed. Among 
many others may be mentioned the following : — 

In the city of Bremen, Dr. Wienholt was a physician of great respect- 
ability, and in extensive practice. He was the friend and associate of 
Dr. Olbers, also a practising physician, and who has likewise obtained cele- 
brity for his astronomical discoveries. Wienholt, who had long been sceptical 
In regard to the alleged efficacy of magnetism, was at length induced by 
circumstances to make trial of it, and gives the following account of his ex- 
perience: —* It became every day more and more evident to me that, in 
the phenomena produced by the magnetic treatment, there was manifested 
the influence of a hitherto unknown agent, and that it was impossible to 
ascribe them either to mechanical excitation or to moral effects as their 
source. But I found a still more valuable and more interesting reward of 
my perseverance in the successful and complete termination of many serious 
and inveterate diseases where my art failed me, and I could derive no 
aid from it in future. ‘The best encouragement I experienced was in the 
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successful and radical eure of my own child, a boy near six years old. For 
some years he had been almost constantly in a complaining state, and 
afllicted with many ailments, especially of the stomach, which appeared of 
a spasmodic kind, At length, when he had attained his sixth year, he ex- 
hibited symptoms which led me to apprehend confirmed epilepsy; and now, 
as all my previous efforts had failed, I resorted to magnetism, of the efficac 
of which had already acquired sufficient experience. His mother under. 
took the treatment. In a few days he became somnambulist, and manifested 
precisely the same phenomena, making allowance for his age, as other pas 
tients who have been placed in the same state. In a few weeks he was cured, 
continued subsequently free from all those spasmodic attacks, and is at this 
moment the model of a strong and healthy youth.”— (Isis Rev., i, 47-8.) In 
his magnetic practices Dr. Wienholt was assisted by Drs. Olbers, Heinechen, 
‘Treviranus, and others, all of whom were perfectly satisfied of the treatment 
and the reality of the phenomena. 

About the year 1825, MM. Dupotet, Foissac, and other medical men, 
who had more particularly devoted themselves to the observation of these 
. effects, urged upon the physicians of Paris the necessity of reopening the 

question by another commission, on the grounds, first, that the proceedings 
and report of the committee of 1784 were partial and unfair, as was proved 
by the dissentient report of Jussieu; secondly, that many effects had been 
since discovered; and, in fine, that this branch of medical science had 
attained to a much more advanced state. Induced by these considerations, 
the Royal Academy of Medicine appointed a committee, consisting of 
MM. Adelon, Burdin the elder, Marc, Pariset, and Husson, to inquire 
and report upon the proposition thus made. This committee, on the 13th 
December 1835, recommended that the question of animal magnetism should 
be submitted to a new investigation. This proposition was debated for three 
days in the Academy; and being finally decided in the affirmative, a com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed to investigate the phenomena, consisting of 
MM. Bourdois, Double, Itard, Gueneau, de Hussy, Guersent, Fouquier, 
Leroux, Magendie, Mare, Thillaye, and Husson. 

Although emanating ostensibly from the incorporated profession of medi- 
cine in France, and composed of members selected as not being biassed in 
favour of the question, this committee found their operations and inquiries 
obstructed by every means to which it was possible for the medical profession 
to resort. Private patients were for obvious reasons difficult to be procured 
who would submit to be operated upon in the manner the committee con- 
sidered indispensable. Recourse was consequently had to the hospitals, as 
a matter of necesssity; but “here,” say the committee, “other and more 
powerful obstacles arrested our labours: the causes from which these ob- 
stacles proceeded are unknown to us; but, in virtue of a decree of the 
general council of the hospitals, which prohibited the use of every new 
remedy which had not previously been approved of by a committee ap- 
pointed by the council, the magnetic experiments could not be continued at 
the hospital.” | 

The spirit in which the inquiries of this committee were conducted may 
be collected from the following observations preliminary to the report: — 


The committee proceeded to fulfil their duties with the most scrupulous exact- 
ness; and, while we do justice to those who assisted us, we must, at the same time, 
destroy even the slightest suspicion which might arise with regard to the share 
which others may be supposed to have had in the investigation of this question. 
The committee invariably suggested the methods of experimenting — traced 

of inquiry — directed the course to be pursued — followed its progress —and 
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described and recorded the particulars. No experiment was made without the 

resence of the committee, even by members of the Academy, Whatever confi- 

ence the spirit of confraternity and mutual esteem may have inspired, we felt 

that, in a question whose solution is so delicate, we are to trust none but ourselves, 

and you can rely on our guarantee alone.” 
a * * * . 

« It is with magnetism as with other operations of nature,—a certain combination 
of conditions is necessary to the production of certain effects. Whether these 
conditions be external or physical, or whether they be internal or moral, it is 
enough that they exist to make it incumbent upon your committee to endeavour 
to unite them, and to make it their duty to submit to them. It was, however, 
neither our duty nor our inclination to have divested ourselves of that indefatigable 
curiosity which induced us to vary our experiments, and, if possible, to set at fault 
the practices or promises of the magnetisers. We sought only to be inquisitive, 
mistrustful, and exact observers. 

“In all our.experiments we invariably observed the most rigorous silence, 
because we conceived that in the development of phenomena so delicate, the 
attention of the operator and the patient ought not to be distracted. Besides, we 
did not wish to incur the reproach of having injured the success of the experiment 
by conversation or by other causes of distraction; and we always endeavoured 
that the expression of our countenances should neither operate as a constraint 
upon the operator, nor inspire doubt into the mind of the patient. Our position — 
we are anxious to repeat it—was always that of inquisitive and impartial ob- 
servers.” 


Thus minded, the committee proceeded with their interesting obser- 
vations, which were continued for a considerable length of time, and the par- 
ticulars of which they detail in the report. In the conclusion of that report 
there is a short summary of the principal inferences which they consider may 
be deduced from what they had observed. ‘They admit generally specific 
effects produced by the process of magnetising, which cannot be ascribed to 
imagination, imitation, or any known agent. After stating shortly the 
mode of operation, they proceed to say that persons are not susceptible of 
this influence in a state of health, and that only particular classes of inva- 
lids are affected by it; that sometimes the effects produced are insignificant 


or evanescent, and such as might proceed from hope, fear, ennui, and the 
effects of imagination. 


“ A certain number of the effects observed appeared to depend upon magnetism 
alone, and were never produced without its operation. These effects were very 
various ; they agitated some, soothed others, produced a momentarily accelerated 
respiration and circulation, feverish symptoms, convulsive motions resembling 
electric shocks, numbness, heaviness, sleepiness, and in a small number of cases 
the state called by magnetisers somnambulism. * ° . 

“We may conclude with certainty that the state of real magnetic somnambulism 
exists when it gives rise to the development of new faculties, which have been 
designated by the names of clairvoyance, intuition, and prevision ; also when it 
produces great changes in the physical economy, such as insensibility, sudden and 
considerable increase of strength ; examples of all of which were witnessed by the 
committee, * “ " 3 

_“We hold it as demonstrated that sleep has been produced by magnetism in 
circumstances in which the patients could not see, and were ignorant of the means 
employed to occasion it. 

“When a person is once made to fall into magnetic sleep, it is not always 
necessary to have recourse to contact to magnetise him anew. The look of the 
magnctiser, his volition alone, possesses the same influence. . 

‘The patient can not only be acted upon, but be thrown into a complete state of 
somnambulism, and recovered from it without his knowledge, by an operation out 
of his sight, at a certain distance, and with doors intervening. 
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“ In general changes, more or less remarkable, are produced on the Perception 
and other mental faculties of those individuals who are in a state of magnetic 
somnambulism. 

“ Some, amidst the noise of a confused conversation, hear only the voice of the 
operator; some will answer questions addressed to them by persons placed in 
magnetic connexion with them; others carry on a conversation indifferently with 
every one around them. oe <a 

“ The eyes are usually closed; the eyelids yield with difficulty to the efforts 
which are made to open them ; the ball is found convulsed, and carried upwards, 
and sometimes towards the lower part of the orbit. 

« Sometimes the power of smelling appears to be annihilated. The patient will 
inhale muriatic acid or ammonia without inconvenience ; nay, without perceiving 
them. The contrary, however, takes place in certain cases. 

“ The greater number of somnambulists we have seen were completely insensible. 
We might tickle their feet, their nostrils, or the angle of the eyes with a feather; 
we might pinch their skin, so as to leave a mark, prick them with pins under the 
nails without producing pain, and without their even perceiving it. Finally, we 
saw one who was insensible to the most painful operation in surgery, during 
which she did not manifest the slightest emotion by her countenance, pulse, or 
respiration. 

“ While in the state of somnambulism, the patients retained the faculties which 
they possessed when awake. ‘The memory appeared to be more faithful and more 
extensive ; they remembered every thing that passed at the time, and at every 
previous time in which they were placed in the state of somnambulism. 

“ Upon awaking, they seemed totally unconscious of all that took place during 
their somnambulism. 

“ We have seen two somnambulists, who, with their eyes closed, perceived the 
objects placed before them; they distinguished the colour and the value of cards 
without touching them; they read words traced with the hand, as also some lines 
of books opened at random. ‘This took place when their ¢yelids were kept closed 
by the fingers of a member of the committee. 

“In two somnambulists we found the faculty of foreseeing the acts of organism 
more orless remote. One of them predicted, several months before, the day, hour, 
ard minute of epileptic fits. The other announced the period of his cure. Their 
previsions were realised with remarkable exactness. 

“ We found one somnambulist who declared the symptoms of the diseases of 
three persons placed in magnetic connexion with her. 

« Considered as a cause of certain physiological phenomena, or as a therapeutic 
remedy, magnetism ought to be allowed a place within the circle of medical 
sciences ; and, consequently, physicians only should practise it or superintend its 
use, as is the case in the northern countries.” 


Such are the principal points touched upon in the general conclusions of 
this report. We shall now proceed to state the particulars of some of the 
most interesting and best attested cases, as well those related in the report 
of the commissioners and other authentic publications as those of which we 
have been ourselves witnesses. 

In following these recitals, it is necessary that the reader should re- 
member that the individuals who are susceptible of magnetic sonnambulism 
are almost invariably endowed, as it were. with two personal identities ; 
since everything of which they are conscious in their natural waking state 
seems to be obliterated from their mind when thrown into a state of 
magnetic somnambulism; and, on the other hand, all the ideas and circum- 
stances with which they are conversant, in the latter state, seem to be for- 
gotten .when restored to the former state. Since the limits of this papet 
must be circumscribed, we shall pass over cases, however well authenticated, 
of slight though decided effects of magnetism. We might mention effects 
“ating on some of the members themselves of the committee of 1826; 

put, as effects of a more striking character are equally well authenticated, 
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we shall proceed to lay before our readers some of. the more’ remarkable of 
. CASE OF MADAME PLANTIN, 


Paris, April, 1829. 
Attesting Witnesses. — M. Jules Cloquet, the eminent anatomist and surgeon; M.Chapelain, M,D., 
ian attending on the patient; M. Pailloux, pupil of the Hospital of St. Louis, assistant to 
M. Cloquet; M. Moreau, secretary to the surgical section of the Royal Academy of Medicine ; 


M. Dronsart, physician. 


Madame Plantin, residing in the Rue St. Denis, Paris, had suffered for several 
years from a. cancer in the right breast, which was combined with a considerable 
awelling of the corresponding axillary ganglions, M. Chapelain, the physician in 
attendance on this lady, had for several months recourse to animal magnetism, 
with a view of reducing the swelling of the breast, but had succeeded in obtaining 
no other result than a profound sleep, during which all sensibility of the patient 
appeared to be annihilated ; but her ideas retained their clearness. M. Chapelain, 
seeing that, no hope of cure remained, except by the extirpation of the tumour, 
ventured to propose this operation to Madame Plantin, but she recoiled from the 
idea with horror. 

Under these circumstances, the physician applied to M. Cloquet, the eminent 
surgeon and anatomist, and proposed to him to perform the operation on. the 
patient while she was in the state of magnetic somnambulism, provided her consent 
was procured while in the same state. To this properties under the circum- 
stances, M. Cloquet acceded; and, M. Chapelain having thrown Madame Plantin 
into a state of somnambulisin, proposed to -her to submit to the operation, and 
succeeded in obtaining her consent. So little fear did the idea inspire, in this 
state, that she conversed calmly upon the subject of the. operation. with M. 
Chapelain. 

Upon the day appointed for the operation, M. Cloquet, arriving at half-past ten 
in the morning (Sunday), found the patient dressed and seated in an. elbow-chair, 
in the attitude of a person in a quiet natural sleep. She had returned about an 
hour before from mass, and since her return M. Chapelain had ogin her in a 
state of magnetic sleep. She conversed with great calmness of the operation she 
was about to underyo ; and every thing having been arranged for it, she undressed 
herself, and placed herself in a chair. 

M. Chapelain supported the right arm, the left being permitted to hang down at 
the side of the body. M. Pailloux, pupil of the Hospital of St. Louis, was em- 
ployed to present the instruments and to make the ligatures. A. first incision, 
commencing at the arm-pit, was continued beyond the tumour as far as the internal 
surface of the breast. ‘The second, commencing at the same point, was carried 
below, and continued till it met the former on the inside.. The tumour being thus 
cut around, the swelled ganglions were dissected with precaution on account of 
their vicinity to the axillary artery, and the tumour was finally extirpated. The 
operation lasted from ten to twelve minutes. 

During all this time Madame Plantin continued to converse calmly with M. 
Cloquet, and did not exhibit the slightest sign of sensibility. No motion of the 
limbs or of the features was perceived ; no change either in the respiration or in 
the voice, nor any alteration in the pulse, was discernible. ‘The patient continued 
in the same state of indifference and impassibility in which she was some minutes 
before the operation. ‘There was no occasion to hold, but only to support her. A 
ligature was applied to the lateral thoracic artery, which was open during the 
extraction of the ganglions. ‘The wound was united by means of adbesive plaster, 
and dressed. The patient was put to bed while in a state of somnambulism, in 
which she was left for forty-eight hours. An hour after the operation, there 
appeared a slight hemorrhage, which, however, was of no consequence. The first 

ressing was taken off on the following Tuesday, the 14th, and the wound was 
cleaned and dressed anew. The patient exhibited no sensibility or pain, and the 
pulse preserved its usual rate. 

After this dressing, M. Chapelain awakened the patient, whose sleep had now 


ae since an hour previous to the operation, that is to say, for forty-eight 
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hours. The lady did not seem to have any consciousness of what had ™ 
the interval ; but, on being informed of the operation, and seeing her children 
around her, she experienced a very lively emotion, which the magnetiser checked 
by immediately setting her revi 

Madame Plantin had a married daughter, Madame Lagandré, who then resided 
in the country, and had been unable to repair to Paris until some days after the 
operation had been performed upon her mother. This lady being susceptible of the 
magnetic influence, was operated upon by M. Chapelain; and being thrown into 
somnambulism, manifested, in a high degree, the faculty of clairvoyance. It was 

posed to question her upon the state of her mother, and for this purpose Dr, 
Chapelain threw her into somnambulism on the 26th; fourteen days after the day 

of the operation. Being questioned respecting her mother’s complaints, she gave 
a circumstantial and accurate description of them, and predicted her death on the 
28th, in spite of all that could be done for her. On the 27th, M. Chapelain, on 
visiting his patient, Madame Plantin, found that the prediction of the somnambu- 
list was about to be verified. She was evidently much worse. M. Cloquet 
requested M. Chapelain to place Madame Lagandré again in a state of somnambu- 
lism, which being done, he put several questions to her relative to Madame Plantin. 
She answered, that her mother had become very weak during the last few days ; 
that her life was only artificially prolonged by magnetism ; and that, notwithstand- 
ing every effort, she should die early next morning without pain. When asked 
what were the internal parts diseased, she gave a minute description of them. 

During this day, M. Chapelain magnetised Madame Plantin several times with 
great energy, but scarcely succeeded in even setting her asleep. When he returned 
next morning, about seven o'clock, the patient had just expired. 

The two physicians, naturally anxious to ascertain the correctness of the declar- 
ations of the somnambulist respecting the internal state of the body, asked and 
obtained the consent of the family to examine it. M. Moreau, secretary to the 
surgical section of the Academy, and M. Dronsart, a physician, were requested to 
attend as witnesses; and it was resolved that the examination should take place 
next day, in their presence. It was conducted by M. Cloquet and his assistant, 
M. Pailloux. 

A short time before the hour fixed upon for the examination of the body, 
M. Chapelain threw Madame Lagandré into somnambulism. The medical gentle- 
men present then requested to ‘know again from her own mouth what she had 
previously said she saw in the interior of the body of Madame Plantin. The 
somnambulist repeated in a firm tone of voice and without hesitation what she had 
formerly announced to MM. Cloquet and Chapelain. The latter then conducted 
her to a room adjoining that in which the operation was to be performed, —- the 
door between the rooms being exactly closed. Madame Lagandré was still in a 
state of somnambulism, and, in spite of the barriers which separated her from these 
gentlemen, she followed the bistoury in the hands of the operator, and said to the 
persons around her, “* Why do they make the incision in the middle of the breast, 
seeing that the effusion is in the right side ? ” 

The examination of the body fully verified all that the somnambulist had stated 
respects it. The proces verbal of the examination was drawn up by M. Dronsart, 
and attested and signed by all the persons present. 


[ Zo be continued. } 
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PRESENT STATE OF POETRY. 


Poems of Many Years. By Ricnarv Monkton Mines. (For Private 
Circulation. 1838.) 


Tuar the power of Poetry over the multitude of readers has come to an 
abrupt pause, is, we fear, an acknowledged and incontestable fact. It is not 
only that there is an extreme reluctance in the public mind to look with 
favour upon any new aspirants to the honours of the lyre and laurel, but the 
ancient masters of the art are treated with an almost equal neglect. ‘The popu- 
larity of writers of prose, especially Scott, has served for a season to disodge 

try from the familiar post it once held by the social hearth, as well as in the 
student’s closet. Neither in criticism nor in conversation do verse and 
verse-makers form that general and welcome staple of diseussion which they 
did some fifteen or twenty years ago. Like a once idolised beauty whose 
charms are faded, the Muse has retired into private life, and rails to indif- 
ferent ears against the fickleness of mankind and the caprices of the world. 
The fact is, that each species of literature has its alternate fits of activity and 
torpor; it comes into fashion to-day and goes out of it to-morrow, and is 
liable to all the whims and crotchets of the popular taste ;—like other fashions, 
we shall find moreover that it is established in vogue by individuals, and 
with those individuals dies away till revived again by fresh dictators of the 
mode. 

The influence of the vast popularity enjoyed by Scott and Byron extended 
far beyond the immediate effect of their own works, — their poems brought 
poetry itself into familiar notice and hourly discussion. We went back to 
the ancient writers for comparison with the merits of their successors; we 
listened attentively to new aspirants, and sympathised with their emu- 
lation. Then it was that, far from concentrating our studies upon the 
two most popular authors (as vulgar critics believed), we gave the most 
earnest consideration to all their predecessors and rivals in the art. ‘Then it 
was that the Elizabethan authors received the most thoughtful and investi- 
gating criticism; then it was that Pope and his school were the most at- 
tentively canvassed and discussed; then it was that Goethe and Schiller 
were at length separated from the herd of horror-writers, with whom the 
had previously been confounded, and to the great German wells of Intellect 
and Imagination came the Wanderers of the Enchanted Wilderness: then 
was it that every Poet of real genius found at once an audience, —and the 
glory that surrounded Byron brought into light every footstep that ventured 
into his domain. It may be doubted whether Moore would have been so 
popular, but for the universal attention which the authors of Marmion and 
Childe Harold had attracted towards poetry itself. It may be doubted 
whether Wordsworth would have been so intensely idolised by the few, or 
how so generally appreciated by the world, but for the indignation of his 
disciples at the more dazzling celebrity of his contemporaries, and their ear- 
hest struggles, at a time when the public listened to their eloquence, even 
though half{ncredulous of its truth, to obtain for their master the station to 
which he aspired. In fact, poetry for some years engrossed a dispropor- 
tionate and undue share of attention and discussion, and not till Byron had 

un to outlive the personal interest which so long chained to his genius 
heart of the public — while the rapid succession of the Waverly Novels 
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created a new literature, which to all the fascination of poetry united all the 
familiarity of prose, — did the fashion begin to pass away. "ince died, — 
and Poetry, like the mistress of some eastern king whose career of despotism 
and pomp had closed, seemed sacrificed at his tomb. When the multitude 
ceased to speak of Lord Byron, they ceased to talk about poetry itself, 
Even his contemporaries, who in his lifetime would have received a ready 
hearing for their most careless measures, would now strike their harps and 
sound their cymbals to empty benches. Though Mr. Leigh Hunt might 
write a yet better poem than his charming “ Rimini,” we suspect it would 
not, in our time, pass through seven editions, or even three. ‘Though Mr, 
Moore might introduce to the world another “ Lalla Rookh,” yet more 
dazzling than her predecessor, she would never fetch three thousand guineas 
in the Book-Bazaar. Poetry has retired to her stronghold with her taithful 
few, and her empire, lately so vast, is pareelled out among a hundred little 
principalities of prose. 7 
But we are not therefore to suppose that the inspiration is over, or the 
vein dried up. The Muse is not dead, neither does she sleep. They who 
listen may hear her voice in her immemorial haunts; they who watch may 
mark the glory of her robes amidst the adoring votaries that still gather 
round her,— 


** Where roam Corycian nymphs the glorious mountain, 
And all melodious flows the old Castalian fountain.” * 


It is not always when there is the greatest taste for poetry that her Joftiest 
efforts are made. A taste for poetry is generally the prevalent imitation of 
fashionable poets: — as the taste languishes, the mimicry subsides, and, 
after a pause, a new melody is invented, — a fresh schoo] founded: and he 
who thus reawakens the world from its apathy becomes the progenitor of 
another race of listeners — the inventor of another string to the ever-vary- 
ing lyre. 

But before the general taste for poetry is revived, we must be enabled to 
trace the first signs and symptoms of a new school. The traces of the old 
one must be all worn away. The winter must have done its work before 
we can welcome in the May. It is by a thousand small signs and indices 
invisible to the vulgar, that we can trace the heralds and advent of an 
original and master genius. ‘Thus, after Pope and his followers were 
become defunct and lifeless in their influence, we saw, in the struggling and 
dim revival of the old national spirit of song, the germs of an excellence 
sure to ripen into brilliant and imperishable fruit. ‘The publication of 

Percy’s Ballads — the robust vigour and masculine tenderness of Burns (the 
most purely poetical mind that Scotland ever produced) — the simple truth- 
fulness of Cowper — the first sonnets of Bowles — the promising dawn of 
Coleridge; even the distorted sentiment and extravagant horrors borrowed 
from the worst and wildest of the German poets and play writers, — all, to 
a discerning critic, must have foretold that a perfectly new ‘world of art was 
in the process of construction. The very errors of taste and judgment — 
some of them bold and monstrous enough —which characterised the outbreak 
of the reforming spirit, had more of promise than the very excellence, trite 
and inanimate, which they superseded. The dross of the Della Cruscan school, 
worthless as it was, might have been an index to a more discefning satirist 
than Gifford of the neighbourhood of a mine. But that small though sinewy 
intellect would have brained the butterflies that foretold the coming summe, 
only to revive the insects of the one departed. He could not extricate his 
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taste from the narrow circle to which Pope had charmed and crippled it: 
and he was as dull to the real marvels wrought by Scott as he was acute to 
the balderdash of Rosa Matilda. 
_ At present we confess that we can recognise no clear and definite symp- 
toms of a second spring in poetry. We fear we are only amidst the decay 
ef autumn, and that the winter must have its day. The eyes of our rising 

neration are yet too much dazzled by the lustre of their immediate pre- 

rs; they turn to a Past too close to them for dispassionate survey, 

and their inspiration can be too distinctly traced to oracles with whose 
devices we have grown familiar. Their affection for a shore so recently hal- 
lowed does not suffer them to put boldly out to sea. ‘They may gather pearls 
and coral by the shoals, but they discover not the untrodden regions that 
lie far away. 7 

It is remarkable that Scott, whose poetry at one time was so wonderfully 

pular, and so largely imitated, (and which we are convinced the world never 
will let die,) now affords no model for the ambition of our young poets. 
If we look through the mass of duodecimos and octavos, dedicated to “ the 
thankless muse,” we see little or nothing of the imitation of Scott in style or 
spirit: it is as if * Marmion” and ‘‘Triermain” were things unborn. Byron, 
on the other hand, still retains a strong hold over the rising generation ; 
and we may hear the murmur of his deep tide of melody and solemn thought 
in almost every shell we pick up by the shores of song. But yet more ap- 
parent, haunting, and oppressive, appears the influence of Wordsworth and of 
Shelley. Perhaps of their imitation of Byron our new minstrels are uncon- 
scious; nor is there any accusation they will resent more loudly. But of 
the two last, they scarcely affect to conceal the influence; and they are 
often as proud of their models as the disciples of Pythagoras, who took 
cummin juice in order to attain the paleness of the master mystic, were of 
theirs. ‘This preference is easily accounted for. Young men of genius 
are fond of the beauties which are not for the vulgar. Scott, in most 
qualities, and Byron in some (and those his greatest), addressed feelings and 
thoughts common to a very wide range of readers, however varying 
their pursuits, however ordinary their understandings. But Shelley and 
Wordsworth each address minds of philosophical or poetic temperament. 
They are poets for the poet — not the minstrels of bower and hall. Their 
very faults have a charm to their worshippers; and the Obscure, and 
even the Conceited, appear to the latter but as veils thrown over beauties 
intended only for the initiated. They become intolerant in their faith ; and 
if we cannot swallow every one of its articles, they consider us as infidels in 

uty, or dunces in art. All this will wear away by time; and Shelley 

and Wordsworth, to a more distant posterity, will become safe and admi- 
rable models, their blemishes being carefully distinguished from their excel- 
lences, But, at present, it is otherwise ; and we fear that the mind of many 
a true poet will be lastingly formed under trees bearing indeed golden 
fruit, but which cannot fail to draw away the nourishment and obstruct the 
light from the plants reared so immediately beneath their shadow. Without 
entering into the controversy whether Wordsworth and Shelley are 
poets of a higher order than Byron and Scott, —we will confess our belief 
that they are, at present, much more dangerous as models, ‘The very popu- 
larity of the two former is a proof that they went the right way to the 

uman heart: and there is in Scott a vigour and heartiness of purpose — a 
zest and rapture of inspiration, which have somewhat of the. effect of the 
: sthenian oratory —and warm and animate at once our fancy, our 
Judgment, and our feelings: it is in this, his vitality, that Scott's master 
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excellence as a model is to be found. It is as impossible for a true poet to 
read Scott, and not feel the poetic impulse strongly stirred and excited, — 
as for a true orator to read the “ Oration on. the Crown ” and not feel braced 
and invigorated for the rostrum. While Scott’s inspiration is thus contagious 
and effective, his faults, in poetry, are not, we think, those that would be 
caught by a poet formed under different circumstances. Such a disciple is 
not likely to incur the same mannerism of metre, unless, like Scott, he has 
imbued himself from childhood with the minstrelsy of ballads; he is not 
likely to contract the same inadequate and meretricious notions of desi 
unless, like Scott, he has made it a part of his system to sacrifice at all times 
the philosophical to the picturesque. ‘The poet-student may take the fire 
from that great Prometheus, without wishing to walk away with the hollow 
cane that contained it. 

Byron is unquestionably a much more doubtful and dangerous model 
than Scott. His marvellous eloquence of sentiment, which seems now 
to be philosophy — and now to be passion — and is not always either — 
has a fascination to which, as long as the world lasts, we believe nine poets 
out of ten will yield, at one time or other, in their intellectual career. 
Practical life, with its social cares, its healthful struggles, and its stern 
experience of wisdom and passion, will work away the opiate — for those at 
least whom practical life will rear to the highest callings of the poet: but 
still at that twilight age between youth and manhood, when imaginative 
minds are mostly haunted with a certain melancholy, and 


“ Let their frail thoughts dally with false surmise,” 


the dreamer of Childe Harold will be a congenial comrade and a beloved 
friend —the dearer, perhaps, for the very sadness of his counsels. We 


grant that there is danger in Byron’s views of life —in his frequent want ot 
that earnest truthfulness and that moral reality of character and creation 
which ought to be ever before the ambition of a man who feels the destinies 
of a poet; but in Byron it is easy, after some experience of the world, and 
some careful and studious discipline of the intellect, to separate the faults to 
be shunned from the merits to be conned. In his general style— while 
his mere mannerism may be avoided —the student can discover secrets 
of the noblest art. Byron never over-adorns. His poems are not 
wholes, but the great passages in his poems are. In the middle of his 
descriptions, he never breaks off the effect by the undue glitter of 
individual lines. The passage itself fills you with a sense of complete- 
ness;— you remember it entirely ; — its effect becomes an indelible asso- 
ciation. This is entirely opposed to the style of Shelley, who, except in his 
** Cenci,” has scarcely one passage complete in itself. Each line is a sepa- 
rate thought ; — the effect glitters on the eye till it aches at the glare: it is 
the mirror broken into a thousand pieces; and the representation it would 
give is rendered confused and phantasmagoric by the multiplication of the 
images. 

We cannot imagine a worse model for a young poet of genius, who has 
allowed his admiration for Shelley to suffuse his whole mind, than that 
most dazzling poet. Nor is it only this elaborate over-richness of every 
line, that, while ‘it captivates, perverts the taste, to which we object im 
Shelley ; it is an utter want of that masculine and robust simplicity which 
should distinguish the poet whom we set before us as a model, even 
his richest robes, and when soaring to the highest heaven. We must here 
make a distinction ;— Shelley himself was one of the most genuine 
mortals, and his poetry is an honest. reflex of his own nature;— 
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then, is it not simple? It is simple, and it is not simple;—it:is simple as 
regards himself, it is not simple as it is presented to others. Shelley’s heart 
was simple, his intellect was not. He had filled his mind with the strangest 
systems of philosophy, the oddest compound of motley knowledge, — the 
most panedi erratic, extravagant fancies that ever met together in a fervid 
and prolific imagination. Where he suffers his heart to speak to us, nothing 
can be more beautifully simple, more eloquent of true feeling, and un- 
affected nobleness of emotion; but where his mind or his fancy only 
addresses us (that is, in by far the greater portion of his poetry), his 
i is far-fetched, and his meaning elaborately obscure. ‘To say that 
Shelley is an affected writer, would be unjust; because what was most 
natural to that strange thinker and most fanciful idealist is often what 
to ordinary persons may seem the least natural. His life, his thoughts, his 
habits, were all, like his poetry, out of the beaten track. Shelley himself 
is never, perhaps, affected; but he who imitates Shelley is certain to con- 
tract affectation: and, what is remarkable, they who 


“ Enamel with pied flowers his thoughts of gold,” 


invariably set before them his earliest and most vicious style and dic- 
tion, and seem quite to forget how completely, in his most natural and 
vigorous poem of the “ Cenci,” he abandoned the poetry of words for the 

try of things. The mere plot of the Cenci is to our taste inartistical, 

use revolting; and the hero of the tragedy, the monster-father, is a 
creation that, if Shelley had lived longer and mixed more with men as they 
are, we believe he himself would have confessed to be a mere abstraction of 
ideal and impossible wickedness. But the diction and dialogue of that 
colossal sininke of terror are sculptured out in the severest and most clas- 
sical school of language ;—and his versification in this poem might, indeed, 
be an admirable study to all who wish to observe how few are the flowers 
necessary to adorn the thyrsus of the inspiring god. But the “ Prometheus 
Unbound,” and “ Alastor,” and the “ Siege of Islam,” attract a thousand 
moths by their glitter; while the Cenci, like moon-light, seems to them less 
luminous, from the very equality and diffusion of its lustre. 

The influence of Wordsworth is certainly far less likely to be deleterious 
than that of Shelley. His style in his graver pieces is more free from the 
dazzlin faults of Shelley’s; and his ethics, if somewhat obscure, and rather 
suited for recluses and dreamers than for that practical life which we hold 
to be necessary in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, to the full 
education, whether of a reasoner or a poet, are still exempt from the be- 
wildering subtleties which, even in Shelley, are scarcely intelligible, and 
which, when re-echoed by imitators less profoundly versed in the old 
Greek systems, from which they are deduced, become the very vocabulary 
of jargon. But yet we see, in the immediate influence of this most admir- 
able poet, certain effects it would be well to guard against. In the first 
ee it must be observed that the great sphere in which the music of 

ordsworth is heard aloft, is the Influence of Nature upon Man. He is _ 
eminently a metaphysical poet, — perhaps the greatest metaphysical poet 
the world ever saw; and we are far from wishing that Wordsworth him- 
self should have departed from the peculiar province he has so sublimely 
Sppropriated to his genius. But we think that there are very few os 
indeed, for whom this province is the fittest land; and we incline to doubt 
whether it be the natural and native air for poetry itself. We rather 
pine that Shakspeare is more orthodox in his creed, and more to be 
studied asa model. Shakspeare dealt little with the natural influences upon 
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inidividual man, but most largely with social influences upon mankind. He 
is ‘essentially the active poet, Wordsworth the passive. ‘T’o arouse, not to 
allay the passions, was his ambition ; to individualise emotions,— to paint 
men in the market-place, not in the hermitage, — to embody the quidguid 
agunt in all its varieties and forms, — to make the Common-place and Fa: 
miliar poetical, not by expatiating on their internal and mystic beauty, but 
by uniting them to stirring events and breathing passions, — this was the 
object and the art of Shakspeare. Phoebus forbid that we should say that all 
poets must seek the same paths to fame, or imitate the old formalist of whom 
the ancient writer tells us, who would not suffer his bees to roam abroad for 
sweets, but cut their wings, and placed before them flowers of his own sa- 
cious selection. We repeat, that we rejoice that Wordsworth is first in 
his line, rather than being second in Shakspeare’s; but, since those who 
imitate Wordsworth must be content to be second to their master, we think 
it allowable to state our opinion that for the vast majority of minds 
genuinely poetical, the art and school of Shakspeare will afford much safer 
models than those of Wordsworth, and will be likely to lead to more 
novel combinations and more valuable results. We will not raise the 
uestion, how far Wordsworth is right, as an artist, in his conceptions of the 
Beautiful, as found in the Homely. We incline to agree with him, but we 
doubt much whether what is called his simple poetry. fairly carries out 
his conceptions. We doubt if it be healthfully and practically simple— 
whether it be not rather the simplicity of a schoolman and idealist — 
of a man visibly stooping from his throne than a man moving easily, and 
at home, among the beings and things he visits —whether, like other 
great people, he is not over-condescending and over-familiar, when he 
shakes hands with the vulgar, or plays with the puerile. As a test of 
this doubt, which we hazard with due diffidence, we wish that one of 
Wordsworth’s implicit disciples would make an. experiment. Let him 
read to an intelligent shepherd or intelligent child, we will not say a song 
by Burns, but a passage in the “ Deserted Village,” or one of Cowper's 
occasional poems, such as that on ‘“ His Mother’s Picture,” or even a de- 
scription of scenery from ‘ The Lady of the Lake,” and then read to the 
same unbiassed critic Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell;”—ask him which he con- 
siders the most natural and the most simple; see which comes home the 
most to his healthy understanding and unadulterated feelings. We venture 
to conjecture that the listener will not decide in favour of “ Peter Bell.” 
Yet such would be a fair critic of the genuine Natural. Educated and re- 
fining men rarely are judges of the Natural. We need not be metaphy- 
sicians to know what is the simple language of homely truth. It was the 
over-refiners, not the children and the shepherds, who found simplicity in 
Theocritus. 

Now, in the most approved imitations of Wordsworth, we find the most 
noticeable affectation of the homeliness of their master, which perhaps 
indeed they find easier to attain than his ethereal. and high-wrought sub- 
limity. Whiere he lisps, they slobber; and what is childish in him, is perfect 
babyism with them. 

We have been led into these remarks by our very reverence for the 
Archimandrites, and our very hopes for the Neophytes. It is rarely the 
founders, it is the followers, that bring the school into disrepute. We should 
probably have had few decriers of Pope, if we had not had such an infinity 
of Popelings. Nor would men have grown tired of hearing Byron call 
the Great; if there had not been Byronic: homunculi in every corner of the 


streets. We ostracise our Aristides, not for himself, but forthe:cuckoo ery 
of h's idolaters. 
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A few years since, a volume of poems of the greatest promise, and indeed 
of very exquisite performance, was published by Alfred and Charles Tenny- 
son; but their originality was defaced by strange and motley admixtures of 
the subtlety of Shelley, and a pseudo-simplicity contracted from Words- 
worth. Great would have been the praise due to our critics, had they warmly 
welcomed all that was excellent in these poems, but kindly and leniently 
pointed out the blemishes that deteriorated from their effect. Instead of 
this, however, the blemishes were far more praised than the beauties ; and 
the affectations themselves were quoted in all the journals as the most exqui- 
site flowers of fanciful invention. We trust, however, that these young 
poets will be more wise than their judges. Streams purify themselves by 
running on,— especially those that come direct from Castaly. 

We lone now to present to the reader poems of beauty equal to those we 
have just referred to— poems that sparkle with exquisite fancy, and are 
embued with deep, honest, and healthful feeling. We have only to regret 
that, in phraseology and turns of expression, their author has not escaped the 

revalent affectation to which we have alluded. We make no doubt that 
a himself is unconscious of the sin of imitation; let us rather call it the 
misfortune of infection. But from the midmost fountain of his delightful 
thoughts, there ever and anon springs up an unpleasant remembrance 
of other writers, which detracts from the gratification our taste would 
otherwise experience. Of this the reader will judge for himself; but 
making all allowance for such defect or drawback, we are sure that he 
will be surprised and delighted by such specimens of rare and admirable 
genius in a poet still extremely young, and known to the world at present 
in an arena usually held to be very uncongenial to similar exercises of the 
imagination.* 

We will commence our extracts with, — 


“THE MEN OF OLD. 


“ T know not that the men of old 

Were better than men now, 

Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 
Of more ingenuous brow: 

I heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of Time to raise, 

As if they thus could check the course 
Of these appointed days. 


* Still is it true, and over true, 
That I delight to close 
This book of life self-wise and new, 
And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness, 
The world has since foregone, — 
The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone ! 


“ With rights, though not too closely scanned, 

Enjoyed, as far as known, — 

With will by no reverse unmanned, — 
With pulse of even tone, — 

They from to-day and from to-night 
Expected nothing more, 

Than yesterday and yesternight 
Had proffered them before. ° 





> Mr. Milnes, the author of the poems we allude to, is, we believe, the son of a gentleman Who, 
by a single speech, rose into a high parliamentary reputation, the prospects and honour of which jhe 
almost as suddenly abandoned. Mr. Milnes himself is an. active and promising Member of Par- 
liament on the Conservative ride. ‘The present is bis first session. , Pea 
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“ To them was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part, 
A race where all must run ; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know, 

Content, as men at arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 


“ Man now his Virtue’s diadem 

Puts on and proudly wears,— 

Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 
Like instincts, unawares : 

Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 

They went about their gravest deeds, 
As noble boys at play. 








“ And what if Nature’s fearful wound 

They did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits never swooned 
To watch the misery there, — 

For that their love but flowed more fast, 
Their charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast, 
Into the evil sea. 


“ A man’s best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet, 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet: 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire, — 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh Desire. 











“ But, Brothers, who up Reason’s hill 

Advance with hopeful cheer, — 

©! loiter not, those heights are chill, 
As chill as they are clear ; 

And still restrain your haughty gaze, 
The loftier that ye go, 

Rememb'ring distance leaves a haze 
On all that lies below.” 


From a beautiful poem called “ The Long-ago,” we extract the fol- * 
lowing stanzas : — 


“ On that war dea shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
Where the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted high: 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
ae Lose the bitter taste of woe ; 
Nothing’s altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-ago. 


_ “ Tombs where lonely love repines, 

Ghastly tenements of tears, 

Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years 

Death, to those who trust in good, 
Vindicates his hardest blow; 

Oh! we would not, if we could, 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago ! 


* Though the doom of swift decay 
= Shocks the soul where life is strong, 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong, — 
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Still the weight will find a leaven, 
Still the spoiler’s hand is slow, 

While the Future has its Heaven, 
And the Past its Long-ago.” 


The melodious rhythin of the stanzas we next quote, a with the 
sweet accessaries of rhyme, is no less remarkable than the depth of the 
thought, which indeed appears to us expanded from a subtle reflection in 
Goethe. 


“ON MY BOYISH LETTERS, 


* Look at the leaves I gather up in trembling, — 
Little to see, and sere, and time-bewasted ; 
But they are other than the tree can bear now, 

For they are mine! 


“ Deep as the tumult in an archéd sea-cave, 
Out of the Past these antiquated voices 
Fall on my heart’s ear ; I,must listen to them, 
For they are mine! 


“ Whose is this hand that wheresoe’er it wanders, 
Traces in light words thoughts that come as lightly ? 
Who was the king of all this soul-dominion ? 

I? Was it mine ? 


“ With what a healthful appetite of spirit, 
Sits he at Life’s inevitable banquet, 
Tasting delight in every thing before him! 

Could this be mine ? 


** See! how he twists his coronals of fancy, 
Out of all blossoms, knowing not the poison, — 
How his young eye is mesht in the enchantment! 
And it was mine ! 


“* What! is this 1? — this miserable complex, 
Losing and gaining, only knit together 
By the’ ever-bursting fibres of remembrance, — 
What ! is this mine ? 


** Surely we are by feeling as by knowing, — 
Changing our hearts, our being changes with them ; 
Take them away, — these spectres of my boyhood, 

They are not mine.” 


The following verses to us seem full of the divine exaggeration that 
belongs to the youth and fancy of a real poet: — 


“ Because, from all that round Thee move, 
Planets of Beauty, Strength, and Grace, 
I am elected to Thy love, 
And have my home in Thy embrace, 
I wonder all men do not see 
The crown that Thou hast set on me. 


** Because, when prostrate at Thy feet, 
Thou didst emparadise my pain, — 
Because Thy heart on mine has beat, 
Thy head within my hands has lain, 
I am transfigured, by that sign, 
Into a being like to Thine. 


“ The mirror from its glossy plain 
Receiving still returns the light, 
And being génerous of its gain, 
Augments the very solar might : 
What unreflected light would be, 
Is just Thy spirit without me: 
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Again — 


Here we are reluctantly compelled to pause. We feel that the specimens 
we-have given, if insufficient to show all the gifts which our 
from the Muse, will yet win for us the gratitude of those who have ears to 
hear and hearts to feel. Admitted to a chamber not yet thrown open to the 
public, we have ventured to report some of its rich contents; and we trust 
that the account may so far awaken curiosity, as to induce Mr. Milnes to 


submit his collection, with all its pardonable defects and brilliant merits, to 
that best of critics, — the Common Sense of the Multitude.* 


* Since this article went to press, we have received another volume of Poems by the same 
Author, yet more worthy of admiration than its predecessor, 





Milnes's Poetry. 


“ Thou art the flame, whose rising spire 
In the dark air sublimely sways, 
And I the tempest that swift fire 
Gathers at first and then obeys : 
All that was Thine ere we were wed 
Have I by right inherited. 


“ Is life a stream? Then from Thy hair 
One rose-bud on the current fell, 
And straight it turned to crystal there, 

As adamant immoveable : 
Its steadfast place shall know no more 
The sense of after and before. 


“Ts life a plant? The King of years 
To mine nor good nor ill can bring; — 
Mine grows no more; no more it fears 
Even the brushing of his wing: 
With sheathéd scythe I see him go, — 
I have no flowers that he can mow.” 


“ My heart is freited full of love, 
As full as any argosy, 
With gems below and gems above, 
And ready for the open sea, 
For the wind is blowing summerly. 


“ Full strings of nature’s beaded pearl, 
Sweet tears ! composed in amorous ties ; 
And turkis-lockets, that no churl 
Hath fashioned out mechanic-wise, — 
But all made up of thy blue eyes: 


“ And girdles wove of subtle sound, 
And thoughts not trusted to the air, 
Of antique mould, — the same as boun 
In Paradise, the primal pair, 

Before Love’s arts and niceness were : 


“ And carcanets of living sighs ; 


Gums that had dropt from Love’s own stem; 


And one small jewel most I prize, — 
The darling gaud of all of them, — 

J wot, so rare and fine a gem 

Ne’er glowed on Eastern anadem. 


“ T’ve cased the rubies of thy smiles, 
In rich and triply-plated gold ; 
But this no other wealth defiles, 
Itself itself can only hold — 
The stealthy kiss on Maple-wold.” 
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REVIEW OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 
AND OF THE PRESENT STATE OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 


Tne social institutions of modern times have, from many causes, been 
rendered so dependent on well organised armies, that we deem it right 
thus early to dedicate a paper to a brief review of the military force of the 
empire. We shall not here enter into any tactical details; but content 
ourselves by inquiring how far the present constitution of the army secures 
for the country the most efficient military service at the least national 
sacrifice. By this last expression we mean rather the least sacrifice of 
blood than of money: so many have advocated economy in money, that it 
is time for some one to advocate economy in blood, which has too often 
been lavishly shed in the vain attempt to save the gold. 

Before entering fairly on our subject, we must say a few words to show 
that the appeals frequently made, even in parliament, to ancient practices 
and foreign institutions, are not always applicable to the British army. The 
ancients were good soldiers no doubt, and foreign nations may have insti- 
tutions well adapted to their wants; but it does not follow that they are 
therefore suited to our situation, or to the character of our people. 

Of the Greeks and Romans it is almost needless to speak, for in the 
prosperous times of the republics they had no standing armies: all free- 
men were bound to do military duty, and were embodied whenever armies 
were wanted, whether for conq’ est, plunder, or defence. When, at a 
later period, the extent of the Roman empire rendered permanent armies 
necessary, the discipline of the legions vanished so rapidly, as to place all 
appeals to their merit entirely out of the question. The ancients, however, 
were our superiors in tactics, and, though they had not the power of gun- 
powder to contend against, they employed their weapons upon just prin- 
ciples, and with the most tremendous effect: we have never yet been able 
to adapt those just principles to altered circumstances. = 

The first flashes of gunpowder that, in very early ages, burst occasionally 
on the tactical darkness of mankind had been, like angels’ visits, “ few and 
far between ;” but in the fourteenth century the chemical compound was 
regularly introduced into European warfare. ‘The history of its progress 
belongs not to our subject; it spread fast and fatally enough as soon as its 
composition, together with the construction of fire-arms, became seneny 
known. And Petrarch, writing in 1366, says, that “ bombards, though 
lately very scarce, were already as common as other arms.” 

_ It is usual to assert that the invention of gunpowder caused a great and 
immediate improvement in the science of war; — this seems to be an error, 
for the science remained long afterwards in the most profound state of 
barbarism, As large or small bodies of men, mostly on horseback, and 
drawn up without much meaning or purpose, had, when they encountered 
in battle, cut and thrust at each other with swords, lances, and battle-axes, 
so they now occasionally fired at each other from hackbut and _petronelle: 
those who were tired, or frightened, ran away; those who continued longest 
caracoled their war. steeds, and, dealing good blows around; remained 
masters of the field. Science, or even method, was entirely out of the 
question ; and, a few brilliant gleams of light excepted, darkness reigned 
supreme till far into the seventeenth century. It was in vain that ingenuity 
usted itself in devising new and complicated formations; the constantly 
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augmenting force of gunpowder marred all these fanciful devices; — men 
were ranged in order of battle till the battle began, and then farewell to all 
order whatever. 7 

It is to Frederick II. that the world is indebted for the system of tactics 
now followed by all the European armies. ‘That able monarch polished up 
the rough elements introduced into the Prussian service by his instructor, 
Prince Leopold of Anholt-Dessau. ‘The object of the new science was to 
expose as few men as ible to the crushing and overwhelming power of 
modern arms, and, at the same time, to make the greatest number of muskets 
bear simultaneously on the enemy. ‘This principle was perfectly just, as 
far as it went; and, supported as it was by strict discipline and subordina- 
tion, performed wonders; so that the Prussian army sdon became the 
model of all others. ‘The moral and physical qualities of the soldier, how- 
ever, remained totally uncultivated ; not even skill in arms was looked for: 
the musket, with the useless addition of the bayonet, was the only weapon 
of the infantry; and a well-supported fire, however ill directed, was the 
sole object of all the painful training and dreadful punishments to which 
the troops of modern Europe were subjected. 

The notion that every thing was to be effected by a quantity of fire, 
naturally led to the desire of having numerous armies; but as kings and 
princes were not so willing to pay for numerous soldiers as to have them 
drawn up at their command, it became necessary to have cheap soldiers; 
and hence the half-starved paupers, in martial uniforms, that cast so deepa 
stigma on the fame of modern nations. 

Notwithstanding its vices, this system still constitutes the foundation of all 
the military institutions of the day. In tactics, no improvement whatever 
has taken place; the changes have affected matters of detail only; and 
the new modes of fighting that sprang up during the wars of the French 
Revolution were giant strides, but made backwards.. ‘The idea of sending 
men to battle against all the fierce and fiery missiles of modern war, drawn 
up twenty-four deep — formations much deeper than the ancients had ever 
known — and when only the two front ranks could use their arms, would 
make one believe that the principal object of continental commanders had 
been to pacify the Moloch of war by hasty sacrifices of human victims. They 
disregarded professional principles, rendered evident by the effect of arms, 
more completely than the most barbarous nations whose modes of fighting 
have ever become known to us. ! 

The notion that these columns were, in some measure, to act the part of 
battering-rams, and break down opposing lines by the force of weight and 
impulse, originated in the most deplorable confusion of ideas ever allowed 
to sport with the lives of men. A column of soldiers is not like a solid sub- 
stance, the blow of which derives force from the weight of the mass: in the 
military mass, the individual particles only act, — that is, they load and fire; 
they derive their strength solely from their own nerves and muscles, and 
none from the useless men who are behind them. No contact takes place 
between modern infantry; the advancing soldier, galled by the fire of the 
enemy, halts to return it; and as the two front ranks only can use their 
arms, the rest are uselessly exposed, are thrown into confusion by the 
wounded pressing to the rear, get disordered and terrified, and generally 
lead the flight. Humanity shudders at the dreadful havoc made by shot 
and shells in such unhappy masses. «The introduction of this mode of fight 
ing, which extended to cavalry as well as infantry, was hailed as a grand dis- 
covery in military science, evincing the highest order of professional genius. 
Even the dirallieur system (to misapply the last word),—which often 
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these heavy formations to be covered and protected by swarms of skirmish- 
ers, and which was due entirely to the natural gallantry and intelligence of 
the French soldiers, who, when occasions called, started forward of their 
own accord,— was never in their army reduced to method; so that it fre- 
quently happened, particularly when contending against the British, that the 
columns advanced unprotected by a single skirmisher—tempting in compact 
masses the full fury of all the fire that could be brought against them. 

Just views of military science were never, perhaps, at a lower ebb than at 
the conclusion of the last war. The British, adhering closely to the system 
of Frederick II., had borne away the foremost honours of the field; but 
then French columns had conquered continental Europe, and banded my- 
riads of Germans and Russians had, in similar formations, humbled the 
pride of France, and entered Paris as victors. All parties returned home 
crowned with laurels, and in full confidence of having attained the ne plus 
ultra of professional excellence. The British, allowed on all hands to 
have been the most successful soldiers during the long contest, were 
the first to prove the insufficiency of their science; the victors of Vittoria 
and Tholouse, the men who had never fled from any battle field, were 
more than once foiled by the undisciplined militia of America, who 
pretended to no science whatever. ‘The Americans, knowing nothing of 
the European system of war, followed one of their own: unable to meet 
their adversaries in open and stand-up fight, they trusted to desulto 
combats, to skill in arms in which they were superior, and to good field 
works, which they threw up with quickness and ability, and defended with 
bravery. Modern science looked a little foolish on these occasions; its 
weakness was laid bare indeed, but not acknowledged, and the success 
achieved by superior valour was made to gloss over the losses which want of 
skill had occasioned. And were an American war to break out to-morrow, 
the soldiers of the army would be as little prepared for that species of con- 
test as they were during the great war of independence. 

Before confining ourselves entirely to home affairs, we must say a few 
words to show how widely the military institutions of foreign countries 
differ from our own. 

All continental armies are raised by conscription: from the Tagus to the 
Volga every man is liable to serve as a soldier, and to perform military duty. 
The laws that regulate this iron despotism vary in different countries : in 
some, exemptions are easily obtained, and the period of service is long ;— 
in others, as in Prussia, where exemptions are almost impossible, the period 
of service is short, —being only three years de jure, and two de facto. Re- 
cruits, therefore, are always at hand to fill up the casualties occasioned 
either by sickness, desertion, punishments, or losses sustained in the field. 
This ready command of human materiel constitutes one great difference be- 
yen the British and foreign armies; and there is another hardly less influ- 
ential. 

The continental states have few or no colonies, so that the soldier’s ser- 
vice is performed near home*; he is within reach of his domestic circle; is 
never, like the British soldier, torn out, root and branch, from the bosom of 
his family — separated for ten or twenty years from all those on whom the 
better affections of his nature may be placed ; he is not transported to pesti- 
lential climates, from whence the iron rules of the service prevent his return 
till his manly strength is exhausted, and too often also till the finer feelings 
of the heart are crushed by the stern and unvarying dulness of garrison and 


bh * The French colony in Africa will form some exception to this rule; but it is not very far from 
ome, and we must see how it will act on the army. - : | | 





colonial duty. The foreign’ soldier continues, even while in the ranks, g 
member of the society to which he belongs by birth: the British soldier 
ceases to be so from the moment he enlists; and the tears of friends, rela. 
tives, and nts, shed on such occasions, show too clearly the estimation in 
which a soldier’s prospects are held by the very class best acquainted with 
its ordinary results. A | 

There is one point of difference between the situation of the British and 
continental armies that might have told greatly in our favour, had not some 
peculiar practices of our own prevented its beneficial influence ;—we mean 
the freedom of thought and the power of expressing military opinions 
through the medium of the press. ‘The art or science of war labours, 
when compared to other sciences, under the greatest disadvantage : the 
armies of all nations are, and must be, under the control of an absolute 
commander, without whose sanction no alteration, however slight, no im- 
provement, however evident, can be attempted. This, though evidently 
necessary, is attended with powerful drawbacks: in other sciences, every 
one strives for his own benefit to make some amendment, to exceed his 
neighbour or rival, and to add something to the last and newest discovery; 
so that improvement goes on progressively, as a matter of course. In 
the army, on the contrary, every change must emanate from the official 
authorities, who, however able and experienced, have generally prospered 
by following established rules through the most active years of life, and 
whose ideas, by the time they arrive at command, are thus too firmly 
fixed to be easily eradicated by the mere force of argument or de 
monstration. On the Continent absolute kings and princes were at the 
head of armies: and who dared to question the accuracy of their views? 
for as the system of tactics was the same in all countries, to have assailed 
the practice of one state would have been striking at the practice of all: 
Bulow died in prison for making the attempt. The jealousy of Frederick II. 
on this point is well known; and Napoleon carried it to an extent that 
would never have been credited, had not his orders for the alteration and 
falsification of reports, the destruction of documents, and even of engraved 
plates, come down to us. In England we were allowed to speak and write; 
but political parties striving constantly to repress military energies, to check 
the power of the authorities, cramped the best professional efforts that would 
have been made, and naturally rendered all ranks anxious rather to narrow 
than to extend the sphere of their responsibility. This evil influence 
followed the army, as well in prosperity as in adversity, and cost thousands 
of potent lives and millions of treasure. 

We must now proceed to the exclusive notice of our own service. 

The private soldier of Britain is distinguished for the highest species of 
personal courage; when properly led, when confiding in his commanders, his 
energy and power of active exertion are almost incredible: no danger will 
daunt him, or shake his selcommand; and the sufferings against which. 
he will bear up, and the fatigues he will undergo, can never be appreciated ex- 
cept by those who have witnessed them in the field. Though having his fuults. 
and failings like other sons of earth — intemperance is his greatest crime, 
he cannot be surpassed in general good conduct and obedience to, his. 
officers: — and whenever, on service, scope is given for the display of his, 
natural saecity and intelligence, they are always found to be of the highest 
order. he disinterested zeal and generosity soldiers are ever ready [0 
display in the cause of friends and comrades, be the danger. or. privation), 
ever so great, cannot be too much admired in an age when the opposite | 


feelings are allowed to reign supreme as virtues rather than as, Vice 
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As men, the soldiers of the British army cannot be surpassed ;. but)the iron 
rules of an ungrateful service, tend to crush rather than improve the best of 
their. moral qualities; while the imperfect system of modern tactics leaves 
their physical powers undeveloped, and almost unappropriated. In general, the 
menenter the service at too early an age to discover the barren prospect which 
it presents: they enlist from mere thoughtlessness, or, because they can find no 
work, and sometimes also out of idleness, and for the pleasure of wearing a 
fine coat. The country takes a noble advantage of the weakness of its 
children; it buys up the service of the young and unreflecting, not for a month 
or.a,year, but for all the years that can be termed life ; and it buys it at a mere 
nominal bounty, for nothing is left to the soldier after he has pene him- 
self with the requisite necessaries. While with his regiment, his pay is too 
small to be put to profitable or agreeable account. Day after day, and year 
after year, pass on in the same dull and joyless existence, without the slight- 
est prospect of improvement. During active war, the excitement of the 
field, the wild hope it inspires, enable the soldier to bear up against danger 
and suffering; but the lg gis dullness of colonial service — now 
the only British service —has no such relief. The soldier sees the full 
barrenness of his desolate and hopeless situation: sees men in other situa 
tions— not always his betters — rising to wealth, affluence, and distinction 
around him; he feels that he is stationary for life, that his prospects cannot 
mend, and that a wretched pension of sixpence a day, with every attendant 
misery of poverty, is all that awaits him when his manly strength becomes 
exhausted. Such is British gratitude to the soldiers of the army ! Need we 
wonder, then, that men so situated, knowing that good conduct leads to no 
reward, should often become reckless, and fall into bad habits: and: low de- 
bauchery, rendering the most severe punishments indispensable ? 

A great deal has of late been said about bringing better men into the ser- 
vice, in order to prevent the necessity of flogging; but this is an idle specula- 
tion, resulting from an ignorance of facts, and want of acquaintance with 
human character. 

No better description of men than the mass of British soldiers can be 
found, — though more athletic men should be selected if recruiting parties 
had any choice, — but, as stated, the ungrateful nature of the service tends 
only to ruin their good qualities. In so large a body as the army there 
will always be found a number of worthless characters: drunkards, thieves, 
idlers, men of dirty habits, quarrellers, sulky and obstinate men who evade 
and sometimes set direct commands at defiance; and if discipline is to exist, 
such men must be promptly and severely dealt with. One of the cleanest 
and best-looking soldiers of the regiment to which the present writer be- 
longed, was distinguished for the most unbending obstinacy, and had been 
more than once punished for direct disobedience eeebieh During a march 
in the Peninsula, he sat down by the road-side, and declared himself unable 
to advance ; threats and entreaties were vain; and as the surgeon refused 
to give him a ticket, he would probably have been taken up by the rear 
guard, had not some wounded dragoons come from the front, and a report 
spread along the column that the troops would be immediately engaged. 
The pretended invalid instantly sprang to his arms, ran after his company, 
and kept up as well as the best, nothing more being heard of his illness. 
When taxed with his obstinate conduct, he only irowled out that he “ did 


not choose to be taken for a coward.” A similar instance of unbending 
obstinacy cecurred in the same corps:—An old Scotch soldier, remarkable — 


' his quiet and orderly conduct, and whose entire seclusion’ from the ° 
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company and usual pursuits of his comrades had given rise to the uncha- 
ritable belief that the commission of some great crime pressed heavily on 
his conscience, insulted an officer in the grossest manner possible. ‘The 
man was perfectly sober, for he never drank ; he was tried, and sentenced 
to be flogged; but as he was a favourite, and believed to be unhappy, he 
was offered a pardon, provided he would apologise to the officer he had 
insulted. He refused; and all the persuasions and remonstrances of the 
officers of his company were vain. He received his punishment without 
a single complaint, and immediately resumed his usual quiet and secluded 
mode of living. When the same regiment was at Portsmouth, a very smart 
soldier, a volunteer from the city of Dublin militia, and servant to one of 
the officers, by whom he was entrusted with every thing, stole a watch from 
another officer of the corps; he was taken by the civil power in the very act 
of pawning it, but given back to the regiment as they were going on service, 
He was punished of course, and when taken down from the halberts, very 
coolly called out to the commanding officer, “ I may yet live to pay you 
home for this the first day we go into action.” He never, indeed, attempted 
to keep his word, but was ever afterwards distinguished for the most daring 
and reckless courage. During the combat of Gamara Mayor, when the 
rest of his company were sheltering behind stone walls and whatever cover 
they could find, this man scrambled up to the top of a high stone pillar, 
on which a cross or statue had probably stood, from whence, taunting 
friends and foes alike, he continued to fire at the advancing enemy, till an 
officer pulled him down and placed him under protection of his previous 
seclettal 

How are a multitude of armed men, all in the vigour of life, in the full 
strength of their passions, —whether good or bad,— among whom are such 
reckless characters—and many without the redeeming qualities of the 
soldiers here mentioned — to be governed, and that too, in the thousand 
trying situations in which soldiers are liable to be placed, — unless by means 
of some prompt stern method of punishment? If the service held out proper 
rewards for good conduct, — if the soldiers were sufficiently well paid to 
make expulsion from the ranks a punishment, — if the character of the soldier 
weré raised, as it ought to be, then flogging would fall to the ground of itself, 
though it might even then be advisable to keep it in reserve for cases of in- 
subordination calling for instant and striking examples. 

Some conversation lately took place in the House of Commons respecting 
the frequent desertions from regiments stationed in Canada ; but the true, 
simple, and evident cause of the evil was not stated by any of the speakers. 
Soldiers knowing how hopeless is their situation, that an old age of poverty 
and distress will be their only reward, have naturally, when in Canada, 
a great temptation to cross over to the United States, where active exertions 
so frequently lead to comparative ease and independence. ‘The remedy for 
the evil is evident ;—~pay and reward the troops, and they will not desert; 
but will, on the contrary, render better service than before. And to this 
we must come at last: “ rotation systems,” “ merit warrants” that reward 
uo merit, the cunning devices springing from the old source of avarice, 
are all hastening rapidly to their end. The time must arrive when 
the nation will be ashamed of its mean and unworthy conduct to the soldiers 
of the army, and when justice will be done to their unexampled gallantry 
and good conduct. Commissions can never be held out as sufficient rewards 
to privates, because there are thousands of deserving soldiers in the ranks 
totally unfit to become officers. The door to preferment should always 
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indeed, be held open to them ; but it is an acknowledged fact that promoted 
soldiers rarely make good officers, and are still more rarely popular with 
their former comrades. ‘There are, no doubt, splendid exceptions, but they 
are very few in number. 

If nothing is done by the general organisation of the army to augment 
the soldier’s pride, to elevate him in his own opinion and in that of society 
jf no efforts are made to call forth the nobler qualities of his heart and 
mind —to make honour allure, or dazzle him if you will, — to inspire him 
with the professional enthusiasm before which obstacles vanish that would 
make mere calculation shrink back in dismay —as little is done by the 
lauded system of modern tactics to improve his personal strength and active 
powers of exertion. Athletic and gymnastic exercises are never thought of 
in the training of those who in the field are constantly called upon for feats 
of the most daring activity. Skill in arms is scarcely taught, and hardly 
looked upon as an advantage; the manual and platoon, together with the 
field movements, is all that the soldier learns; and the most perfect know- 
ledge of these mighty acquirements only enables him to come inéo action, to 
confront an enemy, to level a musket at him, and to pull a trigger. Fight- 
ing with bayonets is, of course, a thing entirely out of the question ; for the 
world never saw, and never will see, a contest with weapons so absolutely 
silly. Skillin marksmanship there is none; and, indeed, the muskets are so 
badly constructed as to render it impossible. Kconomy commands, it seems, 
that cheap muskets should be provided, leaving, as usual, the blood of the 
soldiers to pay for the gold so nobly and patriotically saved. 

In respect to training, the cavalry and artillery are better off. ‘The se- 
condary arms, for such the surface of God’s fair world has commanded that 
they should be, are trained on juster principles than the infantry. ‘The 
British artillery has become the pattern according to which the artillery of 
all other nations has of late been modelled. The materiel is splendid: 
men and officers are admirably instructed; and they are generally allowed 
to have acted more fully up to their calling during the last war than either 
of the other branches of the service. During the sieges of the Spanish 
fortresses, particularly at St. Sebastian, and afterwards in the battle of 
Waterloo, their conduct realised every thing that could possibly be expected 
from them; in the ranks of modern war these soldiers have never yet been 
equalled, 

The cavalry acted no such distinguished part; the men were, in general, 
more powerful and athletic and better trained than those of the infantry ; they 
were also better trained and far better mounted than any other Christian ca- 
valry ; and yet they ranked behind the infantry in efficiency, and certainl 
brought from the field asmaller proportion of laurels than their comrades. 'This 
want of success — for it was not failure — must be ascribed to several still ex- 
isting causes that cannot all be investigated here. A want of the knowledge 
of what cavalry could effect, the want of confidence, naturally resulting from 
the want of knowledge and a few trifling reverses, originating, perhaps, in 
the same cause, and the impression of which no such men as Charles XII, 
Seidliz, or Bliicher, arose to counteract, left the fiery impetuosity, which 
can alone render cavalry perfect, unkindled in the breasts of the officers. 
In the ordinary routine of duty, not excepting outpost duty *, and in all the 
field movements they were perfect; zeal and the highest degree of personal 


* 
tw gue Surprise of two piquets by the enemy are not to be overlooked; but these were the only 
rine uring the seven campaigns. The surprise of a piquet of the Brunswick Hussars was far 
¢ discreditable, But how often were not the French surprised by the British during the war ? 
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courage could always be depended upon : but a confident daring, and readi- 
ness to strike were hardly ever exhibited after the brilliant actions of Sir 
John Moore’s campaign; the failure of the 23d at Talavera chilled them to 
the last. On equal terms they always, however, maintained the most de- 
cided superiority over the French, whom it became so much the fashion to 
laud and admire. 

If, in point of science, the infantry have not advanced a single Step since 
the war, the cavalry have done even worse, and have rather retrograded, 
Forgetting that the weight which is heaped upon the horse is one of the great 
drawbacks to cavalry efficiency — forgetting that activity, speed, and the im- 
pulse derived from them, constitute, with skill in arms and good horseman- 
ship, the real force of cavalry, they have added to their already overcharged 
incumbrances the full weight of polished cuirasses, so ill-shaped as to make 
men look pigeon-breasted before and hump-backed behind. — As if this 
deviation from all just principles were not enough, the lance, a two-handed 
weapon, has been introduced into the service, though the horseman has only 
one hand disposable, the other being required for the guidance of the reins, 
The sabres of the cavalry are not good; they are neither well poised nor 
well mounted: the saddles are still more defective. Cavalry fire-arms are 
not worth speaking about. 

But though the cavalry have both lances and cuirasses, they have nota 
single book on cavalry tactics and duty: nor has a single cavalry officer 
deigned to write on professional subjects. ‘The experience of a twenty-five 
years’ war is absolutely lost to them; their victories and failures have contri- 
buted nothing to the mass of professional knowledge, for they are nowhere 

recorded, least of all in a scientific manner. ‘This is the more to be regretted, 
because there are many officers of distinguished talents in the cavalry; and 
a few trifling sketches published occasionally in the United Service Journal, 
show how much could have been done, had the writers felt inclined to go on, 
or expected encouragement from exertion. But, as we shall see presently, 
knowledge is as litthe encouraged in the cavalry as in the infantry. 

In appearance, splendour, accuracy, and celerity of movement, in horses, 
horsemanship, and in the skilful use of arms, the British cavalry surpass, by 
a great deal, the cavalry of all the other European nations. We often hear 
this proposition most liberally disputed; but it is “ Lombard-street to a 
China orange” nevertheless. 

We now come to the British infantry, and there is a pride in mentioning 
the very name. During seven campaigns, these soldiers never fled from a 
single battle field ; they were never once surprised, or foiled in fair and open 
fight. ‘They marched triumphantly from Lisbon to Thoulouse, and from 
Waterloo to Paris, and met with no foe who, on accessible ground, ventured 
to withstand their onset, or ever by force of arms drove them from an occu- 
pied position. Fifteen hundred of these unconquered soldiers, remained 
masters of the carnage-covered field of Albuera, in the face of 15,000 
routed foes; the victors of continental Europe and the walls of Badajos 
and St. Sebastian bore subsequent witness to deeds, unrivalled in the annals 
of human heroism. How the soldiers were rewarded for such noble conduct 
we shall not stop to relate ; we wish Britain to be proud of her sons, and shall 
not make our countrymen blush, by recording the mean and unworthy mea- 
sures adopted towards the army, — measures instigated, not by just and 
necessary economy, but by the filthiest and most miscalculating avarice that 
was ever allowed to blacken the fame of a great, free, wealthy, and victorious 
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If the infantry brought more laurels from the field than the cavalry, they 
brought as little additional knowledge or professional science. ‘They had 
acquired practice and experience, and the most boundless confidence. Before 
the Spanish contest broke out, they were told, by parties at home as well as 
abroad, that * the rabble armies of England had no chance against the tried 
and victorious bands of France;” but the tide soon turned, and at the end of 
the first campaigns there was not a British battalion that would have hesi- 
tated an instant about charging double its own numbers of foes; there was 
nothing, in fact, which the soldiers looked upon as beyond their courage to 
achieve. But, dazzled by victory, no one thought of tracing to their sources 
the real causes of loss or success, so as to augment the chances of future 
conquest, and to lessen those of failure. No, the bravery of our men made 
us victorious, and, fortune willing, it would do so again. How many of 
these brave and gallant men might have been saved — how often disaster 
might have been avoided by superior conduct, was very wisely not asked, 
for the question could not well have been answered. ‘That there were in all 
ranks men of the highest zeal, talents, courage, and intelligence, is certain ; 
the sun never shone on a nobler host than the leading officers of the Penin- 
sular army; but the knowledge they acquired by experience is now rapidly 
passing away with them. ‘The result of that, often dearly-bought, experience 
is nowhere registered ; it has not led to the establishment of any standard 
of infantry power or action, nor to a single practical improvement in tactics, 
training, and military organization. ‘The infantry soldier, on again taking 
the field, will, no doubt, retain the confidence inspired by so many previous 
victories; on the other hand, the recollection of the diminished pensions 
must tend in something to counteract his ardour: sixpence a day to cheer 
the declining years of a life spent in the service of the country, is not, in 
itself, a sum likely to raise his courage. 

We just now accused the cavalry of not having written on professional 
subjects, and fear that we must bring the same charge against the infantry. 
The new books of regulations can, of course, go for nothing; for they do 
not contain a single new principle, and are only a re-modelling of the old 
Prussian system, not always much improved. ‘Their teaching only enables 
acommander to bring soldiers face to face with an enemy, and to make 
them engage in a wild and unskilful fire of musketry, the decision of which 
is, and must be, left to Fortune, who generally favours the bold. ‘The 
victors have sometimes indeed refused to acknowledge the obligation due 
to the fickle goddess, who, in the end, rarely failed to avenge herself on her 
ungrateful favourites, but, unfortunately, always at the expense of the poor 
soldiers. 

As to bayonets it is needless to speak of them; for, though lauded in 
prose and verse, no military man of experience pretends to have secn a 
bayonet contest ; nor can any one, looking at the clumsy and rickety zig- 
zag, formed by the musket and bayonet, fail to laugh at the idea of any 
combat taking place with such silly weapons. ‘The bayonet” has been a 
leading term in the military jargon, which has so often cast a veil over pro- 
fessional ignorance and vapid incapacity. ‘he musket is at present there- 
fore the only arm of the infantry soldier, and this he is never taught to use 
with skill. In line firing — in the field at least — one man is loading, 
another priming, a third firing, a fourth taking aim; after the first round 
the whole are enveloped in smoke — the wounded begin to fall and implore 
aid — the blood rushes lightning-like through the veins, and chance and 
carnage reign triumphant. Hundreds of thousands of infantry, constituting 
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the strength of armies, were last war sent to battle totally unskilled in the 
use of arms: how much the country had to pay in blood, and shame, and 
tears for this mighty error can never be calculated ; but the error may be 
repeated, and would be so to-morrow, were a fresh war to break out. 

The British infantry surpass all other troops of the same arm, in splen. 
dour of appearance, accuracy, and _celerity of movement: whatever the 
soldier is taught to do is better done in the British than in any other service ; 
and the natural aptitude of the men to learn whatever is really necessary 
cannot possibly be surpassed. The system, as far as it goes, 18 pertect in all 
its parts, and in every department most ably and honourably executed. But 
the system, however well administered, is narrow and confined, insufhcient 
in principle, and injurious In effect. The state of military science may 
easily be inferred from what is here written. ‘Tacticians have attempted to 
build up asystem destitute of foundation ; and resting on the pertormance of 
mere marching and trigger-pulling automatons, whom every effort was made 
to polish and pipe-clay indeed, but not to strengthen and fortify. ; The conse- 
quence has been that the science 1s frequently at fault, and the “ untoward” 
events that happen occasionally to all armies, might, one would think, give 
rise to reflection, and lead to inquiry into the causes of disaster ; but, as far 
as the world knows, this is not done; numbers, method, and the bravery of 
the mass, retrieve the failures which, by universal consent, are subse. 
quently consigned to oblivion as fast as possible. - 

We have seen the causes which prevent the progress of military science 
on the Continent: in England these do not all exist, but we have institutions 
peculiar to ourselves which produce nearly the same effects. In the British 
army professional merit gives no claim to preferment, because promotion 
goes by purchase; so that the highest individual merit, unsupported by 
wealth, must, as a rule, give place to the most absolute mediocrity backed by 
money. Professional knowledge is not therefore likely to be cultivated; 
for without money it is of no use; and with money it can easily be dispensed 
with. It is, therefore, very generally allowed to lie dormant, rather looked 
upon as an article more likely to be detrimental than useful to the ordinary 
possessor : for as mediocrity is the lot of the mass in all classes, stations, and 
professions, the man of merit, unless supported by wealth or influence, 
would have a strong head-tide of mediocrity,—vain of its knowledge of 
rules and regulations, —to encounter in his progress to rank and distinction. 
During the war, the chances of the field brought forward a number of most 
distinguished and meritorious officers, because there are a number of such 
men in all ranks of the army; but the same chances left others unnoticed, 
and also brought forward men of no merit whatever, and sometimes indeed 
persons distinguished for absolute obtusene:s, who, owing to accident, or the 
interest that placed them on the staff, happened, at moments of victory, to 
be in situations to which promotion was attached by the practice of the 
service. Decorations were given nearly according to the same rule, and 
often to those who had barely capacity enough to accompany the mass, 
without perhaps knowing the object of the simplest movement ; and it 
may be a question, whether a single officer in the army has ever been pro- 
moted from being known as a man of promising talents and acquirements. 
Money, interest, a knowledge of the manual and platoon exercise, and the 
field movements —all of which a boy of ordinary capacity may learn in & 
week, —will ensure promotion to any one capable of keeping his ground in 
ordinary society. Without money and interest the genius of Hannibal and 
the heroism of Alexander combined in one person would, in ordinary cases, 
strive in vain for a single step of perferment, unless chance or seniority 
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t the possessor forward, after he had seen shoals - of junior officers, 
gooth bad, or indifferent, pass in gay and glittering succession over his 


These evils must not be laid to the charge of the authorities, but to the 
faulty system over which they preside, and which they have, in fact, no 
means of altering, whatever may be their opinion of its excellence. It is 
the government of the country which must alter the system and furnish the 
funds, which would be trifling compared to the ultimate gain, necessary 
for purchasing up the commissions that might be offered for sale, and which 
night either be cancelled or given gratis to the most deserving individuals, 
According to the present practice, if an officer has money and lives long 
enough, he becomes a general in due time, though often totally incapable 
of doing proper justice even to the command of a company. The conse- 
quence naturally is, that the army is overstocked with generals, having, 
at least, ten times more than can possibly be required, and no one 
knows how many that could never be rendered useful in any situation; but 
the incapable draw pay as well as the capable: they augment the military 
expenditure, give a handle to the disaffected, and prevent the really merito- 
rious officer from being duly promoted and rewarded: a general’s pay is 
very often too much for the holder of the rank, but it is far too little for 
such high and distinguished rank when properly conferred. 

The sale of unattached commissions has, in like manner, crowded all the 
‘upper ranks of the army with officers: there are majors and colonels enough 
for at least three times the number of regiments embodied: as to these 
officers being placed on full pay when vacancies occur, that depends, like 
every thing else, upon interest and money; and while purchase is allowed 
to render merit valueless, we do not see that it can rest upon any thing else. 
The military authorities cannot possibly have a personal acquaintance with 
all, or even with a tenth part of the officers of the army : some are occasionally 
seen, for a few minutes, at a levee; and being then petitioners, appear to no 
great advantage. Memorials and applications for promotion offer no indi- 
cation of talents and genius. As to confidential reports, the very name 
is repulsive : they may have been drawn up by envious and prdlare i com- 
manding officers. ‘The writers were not promoted because they were men 
of high feeling, character, conduct, talents, and aquirements, but simply 
because they had money and interest: it is, therefore, a matter of chance 
how far they are able to do justice to their inferiors. It is true that gene- 
rosity, ability, and honourable sentiments predominate greatly in the army, 
perhaps more than in any other profession, over the meaner passions so fre- 
quently met with in the world; but after all officers are only men, and we 
have known the power of making these confidential reports most shamefully 
abused. 

Rank in the army gives the holder, in proportion to his situation, bound- 
less sway over the happiness and fortunes of the soldiers placed under his 
command. A captain already exercises this rigid power over eighty, a 
lieutenant-colonel over 800 men: and this iron power, on which in time of 
war the lives of thousands — the fame and honour of the country may be 
made to depend, is absolutely sold for money, and brought to market, hig- 
gled and bartered for like any other commodity!!! ‘That the system 1s 
admirably well regulated and watched over by the military authorities is 
true:—~ their able and upright conduct redeems it as much as possible; 
but the system is naturally so revolting to every honest feeling, that nothing 
short of the circumstance of our having all our lives been accustomed to 
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it, — and men get accustomed to every thing, — could make us understand 
how in a free and enlightened country its existence was ever tolerated for a 
single instant. ‘The stern power and controul which military rank con. 
fers, and which officers must retain if discipline is to be upheld, can 
never, in justice to men and to the country, in obedience to God’s high 
commands, be given to any but individuals of the highest discoverable 
merit; they may be rich or poor, of plebeian or patrician extraction, but 
they must be distinguished for the highest courage, character, feeling, 
talents, conduct, and acquirements, that official exertion can bring to 
light. : 

One consequence of the system of purchase is, that it retards, and 
almost arrests, the progress of military science. Men will not exert 
themselves without some prospect of honour and reward ; least of all, when 
they think such exertion more likely to be detrimental than beneficial to 
their interest. ‘The result naturally is that armies are left inefficient, com- 
pared to what they might be rendered; and in the hour of need, additional 
sacrifices of blood, toil, and treasure are called for to remedy the defect. 
But the rich and the powerful, — the members of the Houses of Peers and 
Commons, are the law makers ; and they are the very persons who purchase 
rank and preferment for their sons and relatives; and a system, alike at 
variance with honour and reason, is thus kept up by private selfishness, to 
the detriment of public good. 

‘The British army may at all hours be called upon to take the field in any 
quarter of the globe: they may have to encounter the drilled soldiers of 
Kurope, the stealthy riflemen of America, or the fiery horsemen of Lahore; 
—there is no situation of difficulty in which they are not liable to be 
placed; and yet there is not a single work on military science in the 
English language. ‘There is no standard of what the different arms can 
effect, — no instruction as to the best mode of combining the action of 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry,—no principle is any where pointed out, 
according to which troops should be posted and employed under the thou- 
sand different aspects of war and battle. Knowledge upon all these points 
must come by actual inspiration ; there is no guide to help us, nor is any en- 
couragement held out for reflection on the difficult subject. Rules of course 
there can be none, for in war no two cases ever were or ever will be exactly 
alike —a sufficient reason for constant reflection on the force and effect of 
arms, as well as on the moral strength and physical power of those who 
bear them. No attempt is made to extract professional truths from the 
mass of well-defined results, — the only possible mode of arriving at just 
professional principles. But the fault is not with the officers, nor with the 
military authorities ;— the former meet with no encouragement, and the 
latter are always so hampered by the ultra opposers of government, whether 
Whig or Tory, that their hands are completely tied, and they must rather 
strive to narrow than enlarge the sphere of their awful responsibility. 

The Guards also, however distinguished as a corps — though not indeed 
more so than the rest of the infantry — injure general promotion, and are 
to a certain extent prejudicial to the interests of the army. Besides other 
advantages and sources of patronage, they have, for the service of seven 
battalions, ninety-three lieutenant-colonels: and thus furnish nearly as many 
generals as all the rest of the army put together, and this without taking & 
lair share of colonial duty. ‘To be rendered truly serviceable, the Guards 


ought to be made corps of merit, to which soldiers and officers should be 
transferred in reward for distinguished conduct. 
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_ The general spirit of the army is, however, rising rapidly above these de- 
ressing evils ; and the noble zeal of ‘individuals is striving to effect what 
the country is so shamefully neglecting. In all ranks, and in all regiments, 
men are found devoting themselves to professional studies, little as they ex- 
to profit by their knowledge in the mere road to promotion. Litera- 
ture has also enlisted a number of officers under its banner; and the army 
and navy, which during the war, and when three times stronger, could not 
support a single periodical, have now a monthly magazine and two newspa~ 
rs devoted exclusively to their interest. 

We have here briefly endeavoured to show that, owing to faulty views 
and institutions, many great elements of strength still remain unappro- 
priated in the army, and are thus lost to the service of the country and the 
cause of humanity. ‘The coronation of a new sovereign, an event about to 
spread gladness over so many lands, will. not, we trust, be allowed to pass 
without remedying some of the evils specified. A new “ Order of Merit”’ is, 
we are told, to be instituted; and though we disapprove of these decorations 
generally deeming that the British uniform should itself bear proof’ of all 
the qualities of which the golden spurs of knighthood were once emblema- 
tical, we still, — as stars and trinkets have been introduced into the service, 
—hail the promise held out by the name of this new institution. We trust 
that merit will give some claim to the Order of Merit; and we hope to see 
its badges worthy of those for whom they are intended; as the ‘ orders” 
now worn are in truth much fitter decorations for gingerbread kings, and 
twelfth-night cakes, than for the breasts of martial men. We should farther 
be glad to see better suited, more elegant, and more becoming uniforms in- 
troduced. ‘The dress of the unattached officers, in particular, looks ex- 
tremely ill; and many decline going to court, “ not wishing,” as they say, 
“ to be taken for postmen or letter-carriers.” 

But we must conclude; and, as we have not been sparing of our strictures, 
we hope to obtain credit for bestowing praise where we think it is due, and 
a great deal is due on many grounds. 

Nothing can exceed the high state of discipline for which the’ army is 
distinguished: the administration is perfect in all its parts, and the manner 
of conducting duty, from the highest to the lowest, is exemplary in the ex- 
treme. ‘The utmost urbanity, totally free from foreign martinet pedantry, 
marks all the orders and communications from the superior to the inferior 
ranks, ‘The best spirit and disposition pervade all classes; and subordina- 
tion has taken so firm a root in the service, as to set all attempts to shake it 
completely at defiance. In the most distant parts of our vast possessions—on 
the shores of the Ganges, and at the foot of the Himalaya—by the ocean 
Lakes of Canada, and in the humblest of the Caribbean Isles—in the wilder- 
ness of the Cape, and the forests of Australia, duty is as regularly performed, 
and the rights and comforts of the soldier are as well attended to, as within 
sight of the Horse Guards. 

The whole of this magnificent system of discipline depends upon the word 
and signature of the officers, the truth of which is never known to fail ; 
and it is the high and perfect sense of honour which pervades all classes 
that can alone preserve the efficiency of an army scattered over every part 
of the earth. ‘The world has never seen any thing so perfect as this chain 
of discipline: its establishment and preservation reflect the highest credit 
on the anthorities, who by their noble conduct have redeemed so many 
evils in our military system, and counteracted so much injurious influence 
constantly exerted to the prejudice of the army. 
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Our empire extends to every quarter of the globe, and the sun never sets 
within the bounds of our dominions; and yet even in these times, when al] 
civilized nations have learned to assemble and wield their forces with a 

romptness and efficiency never dreamed of by our immediate ancestors, 
co than a hundred thousand British soldiers, a smaller army than second- 
rate continental states keep on foot, maintain the power and supremacy of 
their country, unshaken and unassailed, to the utmost verge of these gigantic 
ions. It is a noble task nobly performed, and an honour to those en- 
gaged in the arduous duty. Feeble in number, scattered on so many distant 
ints, the fame and character of the troops can alone keep ambitious and 
jealous rivals in check. But all who might be disposed to attack the few, 
know the determined resolution of the men: they know that aid from 
weakness or treachery are not to be expected — that nothing can be antici- 
pated from a combat against such soldiers but the fierce life and death 
struggle, the prospect of which, fortunately, makes even the boldest pause. 

At the moment we are writing, a commission is appointed to examine into 
the various modes of promotion followed in the services. It would, of 
course, be idle to speculate on the result of this investigation, as we do not 
know the exact points to which the attention of the commissioners may be 
directed; but the country ought certainly not to be satisfied, unless the 
entire system of purchase is completely swept away. ‘There are, no doubt, 
high names on the commission, and the military members are, avowedly, 
men of the most distinguished merit; but they have all risen by the system 
of purchase, and are naturally, from long habit and success, biassed in its 
favour ; so that not even their support must be allowed to save it from general 
reprobation, particularly as it is a question on which any person of ordinary 
intelligence can decide, as well as the most experienced officer. If honour, 
valour, talents and character, are of value in the service, then is the system 
of purchase worthless and unjust, because it enables wealthy mediocrity to 
rise above the highest order of these brilliant qualities. Abolish purchase, 
and you may promote the wealthy as well as the unwealthy man of merit ; 
whereas at present the service must take its chance of the quantity of merit 
that gold may bring in its train, and it brings the incapable as well as the 
capable ; while knowledge, rendered completely valueless, must suffer in 
consequence. No science of any kind can now prosper or make progress 
without the aid of letters; and we have no military literature whatever. 
And to what can the dangerous neglect of so important a branch of know- 


ledge be ascribed, unless to the total disregard into which professional ac- 
quirements have fallen ? 
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ZICCI.—A TALE. 
[ Continued from p. 248. ] 
CHAP, XII. 


Tue sleep of Glyndon, that night, was unusually profound; ard the sun 
streamed full upon his eyes as he opened them to the day. He rose re- 
freshed, and with a strange sentiment of calmness, that seemed more the 
result of resolution than exhaustion. The incidents and emotions of the 

t night had settled into distinct and clear Impressions. He thought 
of them but slightly, — he thought rather of the future. He was as one of 
the Initiated in the old Egyptian Mysteries, who have crossed the Gate 
only to long more ardently for the Penetralia. 

He dressed himself, and was relieved to find that Merton had joined a 
party of his countrymen on an excursion to Ischia. He spent the heat of 
noon in thoughtful solitude, and gradually the image of Isabel returned to 
his heart. It was a holy —for it was a human — image: he had resigned 
her, and he repented. The light of day served, if not to dissipate, at least to 
sober, the turbulence and fervour of the preceding night. But was it in- 
deed too late to retract his resolve? ‘Too late! terrible words! Of what do 
we not repent, when the Ghost of the Deed returns to us to say — “ Thou 
hast no recall ?” 

He started impatiently from his seat, seized his hat and sword, and strode 
with rapid steps to the humble abode of the actress. 

The distance was considerable, and the air oppressive. Glyndon arrived at 
the door breathless and heated. He knocked, no answer came: he lifted the 
latch and entered. No sound, no sight of life, met his ear and eye. In the front 
chamber, on a table, lay the guitar of the actress and some manuscript parts in 
plays. He paused, and, summoning courage, tapped at the door which seemed 
to lead into the inner apartment. The door was ajar; and, hearing no sound 
within, he pushed it open. It was the sleeping chamber of the young actress 
— that holiest ground to a lover; and well did the place become the presiding 
deity; none of the tawdry finery of the Profession was visible on the one 
hand, none of the slovenly disorder common to the humbler classes of the 
South on the other. All was pure and simple; even the ornaments were 
those of an innocent refinement :— a few books, placed carefully on shelves, 
a few half-faded flowers in an earthen vase, which was modelled and painted 
in the Etruscan fashion. The sunlight streamed over the snowy draperies 
of the bed, and a few articles of clothing,’neatly folded, on the chair beside it. 
Isabel was not there; and Glyndon, as he gazed around, observed that the 
casement which opened to the ground was wrenched and broken, and several 
fragments of the shattered glass lay below. The light flashed at once upon 
Glyndon’s mind — the ravisher had borne away his prize. The ominous 
words of Zicci were fulfilled: it was too late! Wretch that he was! per- 
haps he might have saved her. But, the nurse, —was she gone also? He 
made the house resound with the name of Gionetta, but there was not even 
an echo to reply. He resolved to repair at once to the abode of Zicci. On 
arriving at the palace of the Corsican, he was informed that the Signior was 
gone to the banquet of the Prince di , and would not return till late. 
He turned in dismay from the door, and perceived the heavy carriage of 
the Count Cetoxa rolling along the narrow street. Cetoxa recognised him, 
and stopped the carriage. ; 

a “Ah! my dear Signior Glyndon,” said he, leaning out of the window, 
and how goes your health? You heard the news ?” 
“What news ?” asked Glyndon, mechanically. 








“Why the beautiful actress — the wonder of Naples! I always thought 
she would have good luck.” 

“ Well, well, what of her?” 

“ The Prince di has taken a prodigious fancy to her, and has car- 
ried her to his own palace. ‘The court is a little scandalised.” 

“The villain! By force?” 

“Force! Ha! ha! my dear Signior, what need of force to persuade an 
actress to accept the splendid protection of one of the wealthiest noblemen 
in Italy? Oh no! you may be sure that she went willingly enough. | 
only just heard the news: the Prince himself proclaimed his triumph this 
morning, and the accommodating Mascari has been permitted to circulate 
it. I hope the connection will not last long, or we shall lose our best 
singer, Addio.” 

Glyndon stood mute and motionless. He knew not what to think — to 
believe — or how to act. Even Merton was not at hand to advise him. His 
conscience smote him bitterly; and half in despair, half in the courageous 
wrath of jealousy, he resolved to repair to the palace of the Prince himself, 
and demand his captive in the face of his assembled guests. 





CHAP, XIII. 


We must go back to the preceding night. The actress and her nurse had 
returned from the theatre ; and Isabel, fatigued and exhausted, had thrown 
herself on a sofa, while Gionetta busied herself with the long tresses which, 
released from the fillet that bound them, half concealed the form of the 
actress, like a veil of threads of gold; and while she smoothed the luxuriant 
locks, the old nurse ran gossiping on about the little events of the night, — 
the scandal and politics of the scenes, and the tire-room. 

The clock sounded the hour of midnight —and still Isabel detained the 
nurse; for a vague and foreboding fear, she could not account for, made her 
seek to protract the time of solitude and rest. 

At length Gionetta’s voice was swallowed up in successive yawns. She 
took her lamp, and departed to her own room, which was placed in the 
upper story of the house. Isabel was alone. The half hour after mid- 
night sounded dull and distant: — all was still—and she was about to 
enter her sleeping-room, when she heard the hoofs of a horse at full s 
— the sound ceased;—there was a knock at the door. Her heart beat 
violently ; but fear gave way to another sentiment when she heard a voice, 
too well known, calling on her name. She went to the door. 

* Open, Isabel — it is Zicci;” said the voice again. 

And why did the actress feel fear no more? and why did that virgin 
hand unbar the door to admit, without a scruple or a doubt, at that late 
hour, the visit of the fairest cavalier of Naples? I know not; — but Zicci 
had become her destiny, and she obeyed the voice of her preserver as if it 
were the command of Fate. 

Zicci entered with a light and hasty step. His horseman’s cloak fitted 
tightly to his noble form; and the raven plumes of his broad hat threw 
a gloomy shade over his commanding features. 

The girl followed him into the room, trembling and blushing deeply, — 
and stood before him with the lamp she held shining upward on her cheek, 
and the long hair that fell like a shower of light over the bare shoulders 
and heaving bust. 

* Isabel,” said Zicci, in a voice that spoke deep emotion, “ I am by thy 
side once more to save thee. Not a moment is to be lost. Thou must fly 
with me, or remain the victim of the Prince di . lL would have made 





the charge I now undertake another’s: — thou knowest 1 would — thou 
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knowest it: —but he is not worthy of thee—the cold Englishman! I 
throw myself at thy feet: have trust in me —and fly.” _ 

He grasped her hand passionately as he dropped on his knee, and looked 
up into her face with his bright, beseeching eyes. 

« Fly with thee !” said Isabel, tenderly, 

« Thou knowest the penalty : — name — fame — honour — all will be 
sacrificed if thou dost not.” 

« Then —then,” said the wild girl, falteringly, and turning aside her 
face, “then I am not indifferent to thee? ‘Thou wouldest not give me 
to another : — thou lovest me?” 

Zicci was silent, — but his breast heaved — his cheeks flushed — his eyes 
darted dark and impassioned fire. 

« Speak —” exclaimed Isabel, in jealous suspicion of his silence,—speak, 
if thou lovest me.” 

« I dare not tell thee so: — no, I will not yet say I love thee.” 

“ Then what matters my fate?” said Isabel, turning pale, and shrinking 
from his side : — * leave me ; — I fear no danger. My life, and therefore 
my honour, is in mine own hands.” 

“ Be not so mad,” said Zicci. “ Hark! do you hear the neigh of my 
steed? it is an alarum that wagns us of the approaching peril: — haste, or 
you are lost.” 

“ Why do you care for me?” said the girl, bitterly. “ ‘Thou hast read my 
heart: thou knowest that I would fly with thee to the end of the world, if 
I were but sure of thy love ; — that all sacrifice of womanhood’s repute were 
sweet to me, if regarded as the proof and seal of affection. But to be bound 
beneath the weight of a cold obligation — to be the beggar on the eyes 
of Indifference — to throw myself on one who loves me not—that were 
indeed the vilest sin of my sex. Ah! Zicci, rather let me die.” 

She had thrown back her clustering hair from her face as she spoke ; and 
as she now stood with her arms drooping mournfully, and her hands 
clasped together with the proud bitterness of her wayward spirit, giving new 
zest and charm to her singular beauty, it was impossible to conceive a sight 
more irresistible to the senses and the heart. 

“‘Tempt me not to thine own danger — perhaps destruction,” exclaimed 
Zicci, in faltering accents. ‘ ‘Thou canst not dream of what thou wouldest 
demand — come ;” and, advancing, he wound his arm round her waist, — 
“come, Isabel; believe at least in my friendship — my protection —” 

“ And not thy love,” said the Italian, turning on him her hurried and 
reproachful eyes. ‘Those eyes met his, and he could not withdraw from the 
charm of their gaze. He felt her heart throbbing beneath his own — her 
breath came warm upon his cheek. He trembled — he / — the lofty — the 
mysterious Zicci — who seemed to stand aloof from his race. With a deep 
and burning sigh, he murmured “ Isabel, I love thee ! ” 

That beautiful face, bathed in blushes, drooped upon his bosom ; and as 
he bent down, his lips sought the rosy mouth : — a long and burning kiss — 
danger— life —the world was forgotten! Suddenly Zicci tore himself 
from her. 

“ Oh, what have I said ? — It is gone,—my power to preserve thee — to 
guard thee — to foresee the storm in thy skies —is gone for ever. No 
aay , Haste—haste; and may love supply the loss of prophecy and 

wer | 

Isabel hesitated no more. She threw her mantle over her shoulders, 
and gathered up her dishevelled hair; — a moment — and she was prepared 
tm mben a sudden crash was heard in the inner room. : 

Too late ! — fool that I was— too late!” cried Zicci, in a sharp tone 
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of agony, as he hurried to the outer door. He opened it, only to be borne 
back by the press of armed men: behind — before — escape was cut off! 
The room literally swarmed with the followers of the ravisher, masked — 
mailed — armed to the teeth. 

Isabel was already in the grasp of two of the myrmidons: her shriek 
smote the ear of Zicci.. He sprang forward; and Isabel heard his wild ery 
in a foreign tongue !—the gleam —the clash of swords. She lost. her 
senses ; and when she recovered, she found herself gagged, and in a carriage 
that was driven rapidly, by the side of a masked and motionless figure, 
The carriage stopped at the portals of a gloomy mansion. The gates 
opened noiselessly: — a broad flight of steps, brilliantly illumined, was 
before her: — she was in the palace of the Prince di 





CHAP. XIV. 


Tue young actress was led to, and left alone in, a chamber adorned 
with all the luxurious and half-Kastern taste that, at one time, charac- 
terised the palaces of the great seigneurs of Italy. Her first thought 
was for Zicci: was he yet living — had he escaped unscathed the blades of 
the foe: her new treasure — the new light of her life — her lord, at least 
her lover ? 

She had short time for reflection. She heard steps approaching the 
chamber: she drew back. She placed her hand on the dagger that at all 
hours she wore concealed in her bosom. Living, or dead, she would be 
faithful still to Zicei! ‘There was a new motive to the preservation of 
honour. ‘The door opened, and the prince entered in a dress that sparkled 
with jewels. 

“ lair and cruel one,” said he, advancing, with a half-sneer upon his 
lip, * thou wilt not too harshly blame the violence of love.” He attempted 
to take her hand as he spoke. 

** Nay,” said he, as she recoiled, * reflect that thou art now in the power 
of one that never faltered in the pursuit of an object less dear to him than 
thou art. ‘Thy lover, presumptuous though he be, is not by to save thee. 
Mine thou art; but instead of thy master, suffer me to be thy slave.” 

** My lord,” said Isabel, with a stern gravity, which perhaps the Stage 
had conspired with Nature to bestow upon her, “ your boast is in vain: — 
Your power ! I am not in your power. Life and death are in my own hands. 
I will not defy — but I do not fear you. I feel —and in some feelings,” 
added Isabel, with a solemnity almost thrilling, “ there is all the strength, 
and all the divinity of knowledge —I feel that I am safe even here: but you 
— you Prince di , have brought danger to your home and hearth !” 

‘The Neapolitan seemed startled by an earnestness and a boldness he was 
but little prepared for. He was not, however, a man easily intimidated or 
deterred from any purpose he had formed ; and approaching Isabel, he was 
about to reply with much warmth, real or affected, when a knock was 
heard at the door of the chamber. The sound was repeated, and the 
prinee, chafed at the interruption, opened the door, and demanded, impa- 
tiently, who had ventured to disobey his orders, and invade his leisure. 
Mascari presented himself, pale and agitated: ‘* My lord,” said he, in a 
whisper, ‘* pardon me; but a stranger is below, who insists on seeing you} 
and trom some words he let fall, I judged it advisable even to infringe your 
commands.” 


* A stranger —and at this hour! What business can he pretend ? why 
was he even admitted ?” 


“* He asserts that your life is in imminent danger. ‘The source whence 


it proceeds he will relate to your Excellency alone.” 


























The prince frowned ; but his colour changed. He mused a moment, and 
then re-entering the chamber, and advancing towards Isabel, he said, — 

« Believe me, fair creature, I have no wish to take advantage of my 

wer. 1 would fain trust alone to the gentler authorities of affection. 
Hold yourself queen within these walls more absolutely than you have ever 
enacted that part on the stage. ‘To-night — farewell! May your sleep be 
calm, and your dreams propitious to my hopes !” 

With these words he retired, and in a few moments Isabel was surrounded 
by officious attendants, whom she at length, with some difficulty, dismissed ; 
and refusing to retire to rest, she spent the night in examining the chamber, 
which she found was secured, and in thoughts of Zicci, in whose power she 
felt an almost preternatural confidence. 

Meanwhile, the Prince descended the stairs, and sought the room into 
which the stranger had been shown. 

He found him wrapped from head to foot in a long robe — half gown, half 
mantle—such as wassometimes worn by ecclesiastics. ‘The face of this stranger 
was remarkable: so sun-burnt and swarthy were his hues, that he must, appa- 
rently, have derived his origin amongst the races of the farthest East. His 
forehead was lofty, and his eyes so penetrating, yet so calm in their gaze, 
that the prince shrunk from them as we shrink from a questioner who is 
drawing forth the guiltiest secrets of our hearts. 

“What would you with me?” asked the Prince, motioning his visitor to 
a seat. 

“Prince of ,” said the stranger in a voice deep and sweet, but foreign 
in its accent, “son of the most energetic and masculine race that ever ap- 
plied godlike genius to the service of Human Will, with its winding wick- 
edness and its stubborn grandeur — descendant of the great Visconti, 
in whose chronicles lies the History of Italy in her palmy day, and in whose 
rise was the development of the mightiest intellect ripened by the most 
relentless ambition— I come to gaze upon the last star in a darkening fir- 
mament. By this hour to-morrow space shall know it not. Man! thy days 
are numbered.” 

“What means this jargon?” said the Prince, in visible astonishment and 
secret awe. ‘ Comest thou to menace me in my own halls, or wouldest 
thou warn me of a danger? Art thou some itinerant mountebank, or some 
unguest-of friend? Speak out, and plainly. What danger threatens me?” 

“Zicci!” replied the stranger. 

“Ha! ha!” said the Prince, laughing scornfully, “I half suspected thee 
from the first. Thou art then the accomplice or the tool of that most dex- 
terous, but, at present, defeated charlatan. And I suppose thou wilt tell me 
that, if I were to release a certain captive I have made, the danger would 
vanish, and the hand of the dial would be put back.” 

_ “Judge of me as thou wilt, Prince di - I confess my knowledge of 
Zicci, a knowledge shared but by a few, who — but this touches thee not.— 
I would save — therefore I warn thee. Dost thou ask me why? I will tell 
thee. Canst thou remember to have heard wild tales of thy grandsire? of 
his desire for a knowledge that passes that of the Schools and Cloisters? of 
4 strange man from the Kast, who was his familiar and master in lore, against 
which the Vatican has, from age to age, launched its mimic thunder? Dost 
thou call to mind the fortunes of thy ancestor? how he succeeded in youth to 
little but a name? how, after a career wild and dissolute as thine, he dis- 
appeared from Milan, a pauper and a self-exile ? how, after years spent—none 

new in what climes or in what purSuits—he again revisited the city where his 
progenitors had reigned ? how with him came this wise man of the East—the 
mystic Mejnour ? how they who beheld him, beheld with amaze and fear 
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that time had ploughed no furrow on his brow — that youth seemed fixed 
as by a spell upon his face and form? Dost thou not know that from that 
hour his fortunes rose? Kinsmen the most remote died; estate upon es- 
tate fell into the hands of the ruined noble. He allied himself with the 
royalty of Austria, — he became the guide of princes, the first magnate of 
ltaly. He founded anew the house of which thou art the last lineal upholder, 
and transferred its splendour from Milan to the Sicilian Realms. Visions of 
high ambition were then present with him nightly and daily. Had he lived, 
Italy would have known a new dynasty, and the Visconti would have reigned 
over Magna-Greecia. He was a man, such as the world rarely sees; he was 
worthy to be of us, worthy to be the pupil of Mejnour: — whom you now 
see before you.” 

The Prince, who had listened with deep and breathless attention to the 
words of his singular guest, started from bis seatat his last words. ‘ Impostor!” 
he cried, “can you dare thus to play with my credulity? Sixty years have 
passed since my grandsire died, and you, a man younger apparently than my- 
self, have the assurance to pretend to have been his contemporary! But you 
have imperfectly learned your tale. You know not, it seems, that my grand- , 
sire — wise and illustrious indeed, in all save his faith in a charlatan — was 
found dead in his bed, in the very hour when his colossal plans were ripe 
for execution, and that Mejnour was guilty of his murder.” 

“ Alas!” answered the stranger in a voice of great sadness, “had he but 
listened to Mejnour, had he but delayed the last and most perilous ordeal 
of daring wisdom until the requisite training and initiation had been com- 
pleted, your ancéstor would have stood with me upon an eminence which the 
waters of Death itself wash everlastingly, but cannot overflow. Your grand- 
sire resisted my fervent prayers, disobeyed my most absolute commands, and 
in the sublime rashness of a soul that panted for the last secrets perished — 
the victim of his own frenzy.” 

*¢ He was poisoned, and Mejnour fled.” 

“ Mejnour fled not,’ answered the stranger, quickly and_ proudly 
* Mejnour could not fly from danger, for, to him, danger is a thing long 
left behind. It was the day before the duke took the fatal draught which 
he believed was to confer on the mortal the immortal boon, that finding my 
power over him was gone, I abandoned him to his doom. On the night on 
which your grandsire breathed his last, I was standing alone at moonlight 
amidst the ruins of Persepolis, — for my wanderings space hath no obstacle. 
But a truce with this: — 1 loved your grandsire; — 1 would save the last 
of his race. Oppose not thyself to Zicci. Oppose not thy soul to thine 
evil passions. Draw back from the precipice while there is yet time. In 
thy front, and in thine eyes, [ detect some of that diviner glory which be- 
longed to thy race. ‘Thou hast in thee some germs of their hereditary 
genius, but they are choked up by worse than thy hereditary vices. Recol- 
leet that by genius thy house rose — by vice it ever failed to perpetuate its 
power. In the laws which regulate the Universe it is decreed, that nothing 
wicked can long endure. Be wise, and let history warn thee. ‘Thou 
standest on the verge of two worlds, the Past and the Future ; and voices 
from either shriek omen in thy ear. I have done. I bid thee farewell.” 

* Not so;— thou shalt not quit these walls. I will make experiment of 
thy boasted power. What, ho there! ho!” 

The prince shouted ; the room was filled with his minions. 

“ Seize that man!” he cried, pointing to the spot which had been filled 
by the form of Mejnour. To his inconceivable amaze and horror, the spot 
was vacant. ‘The mysterious stranger had vanished like a dream ! 


( Zo be continued.) 











LETTERS BY AN ENGLISH MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
TO M. DE——, OF THE CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES. 


No. l.—On Pusuiic Opinion. 


Sir, 
Manxinp are fond of inventing certain solemn and sounding expressions 


which appear to convey much, and in reality mean little; words that are 
the proxies for absent thoughts, and, like other proxies, add nothing to ar- 
gument, while they turn the scales of decision. Of these phrases, it seems 
tome that * Pustic Opinion” is one of the most vague, while it is cer- 
tainly one of the most popular. We talk of the irresistible might of Public 

inion — of its progress — of its efficacy — of its promotion of truth — of 
its gradual but certain victory over abuses — of its ascension to the throne 
formerly held by Force — of the peaceable revolutions it is destined to 
effect. It is the cant expression of orators and journalists, a convenient 
finery of verbiage borrowed from the wardrobe of an obsolete philosophy, 
and worn by all the servitors of the Porch or the Pnyx. When we hear the 
chatter of these political-phrase parrots, we are at first inclined to suppose 
that Public Opinion is a stream that flows only in one course; that its ma- 
jestic command is the voice of the general mind ; that while, on one side, is the 
deaf resistance of an interested and sectarian few, on the other we recognise 
the clear and definite judgment of the collective multitude. But when we 
come to examine, we find that this Public Opinion is a most divided pro- 
perty; that far from being settled hereditarily upon the people, it is rent 
into as many fragments and tatters as an estate in I'rance ;— parcelled out 
into roods and poles: — the partitions themselves the matter of fierce liti- 
gation. Each party lays claim to the possession of a segment, under the 
family name that characterises the whole estate; and, in fact, no party is 
so badly off as not to have some portion of the appanage to boast of. 'To 
every separate knot of men there is. a public opinion of its own. To the 
collective public alone, there is no collective opinion: for the public is not 
unanimous, and instead of uttering one harmonious outcry,.as we are often 


80 gravely told, Babel itself never echoed to a wilder variety of contradictory 
sounds ; 


Barbara celarent, darii, ferio, baralipton ! 


You will observe, Sir, that the most democratic, or, as we should say, 
the “ most radical,” are especially fond of claiming to themselves the favour 
and the patronage of public opinion. ‘ Public opinion,” say. they to the Mi- 
hister, “ insists upon this measure which you reject, or will not tolerate that 
measure which you propose.” ‘ Public opinion has destroyed you,” they 
exclaim to the Conservatives; yet, somehow or other, while the Ministry 
stand, and the Conservatives become yearly more powerful, public opinion 
has shrunk from the Ultra Radical party, who profess to take it for their 
guide, and they clap full sail to a breezeless sky. : 

He, then, who wishes to know what public opinion is in this country, must 
not look upon it as any single and concentrated power: he must contemplate 
and yse its various parts, ascertain in what classes it exists with the 
pavaiess influence, and what are the classes whose increasing power wil] at 
ast develop the views of a section into the will of the whole. : 
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If we look to the strength of the Conservative party in England, we shall 
find the public opinion that supports it is the aggregate expression of many 
interests, and many varieties of thought, sentiment, and belief. In the 
fasces borne before their march, no two rods are alike. 

In partisan warfare, the most powerful of all opinions are the Opinions 
of classes, or professions. Partly because, when a class imagines its interests 
incline it towards a peculiar policy, it acts with a natural but unconscious 
organisation, and has a harmony, vigour, and system, which are not known 
to individual espousers of a cause ;— partly because, every class having a 
public opinion of its own, that public opinion will operate as a shield 
to all the excesses and abuses of power that may be committed by its 
members for the sake of the common objects ;— partly because each class 
has an influence beyond its own circle in all the connections it establishes 
in general society. ‘Thus the influence of the army extends beyond the 
soldiers to every family that has relations under the standard. And the 
Squire who chucks little ‘Tom under the chin, and tells him that he shall 
wear a red coat some day or other, feels the influence of the Horse Guards 
as much as if he were dining every day at a mess-table. Class interests are 
generally with the Conservative party ; and of all such auxiliaries the Church 
is the most powerful. You will observe that there are many reasons why the 
Clergy should attach themselves to the Conservative party, utterly indepen- 
dent of reasons purely clerical. In the first place, all historical associations 
have united the High Church with the Tories —the Dissenters with the 
Whigs; and the mechanical habits of party will remain long after the rea- 
sons for party alliances have ceased. In the second place, the Clergy have 
been brought up at the Universities; most of them remained there for 
years as Fellows, and have got wedded, not as churchmen but as individuals, 
to those formal and stationary views of politics, which are usually formed in 
monastic and learned societies, separated from the great hum and 
din of men; they are mostly, too, connected with that class — the provin- 
cial gentry, who, — living in the outposts of aristocracy, are more jealous of 
every invasion than even they who reside in its citadel. For these reasons 
the majority of the country clergy would be Conservative, even supposing 
that they did not believe their interests, as a class, ought to attach them to 
such a policy. I confess, indeed, that whatever may have been the speeches 
of the Whigs in opposition, the acts and opinions of the Whigs in office 
have all tended to strengthen the Church, and ought, had class interests 
been alone regarded, to have conciliated the clergy. For, after all, they 
have not proposed any reforms in the English Establishment beyond those 
which the ecclesiastical dignitaries themselves have recommended. The 
Church Pluralities Bill, lately introduced by Lord John Russell, is a bill 
not for abolishing pluralities, but for making them decorous. It was sup- 
ported, as well it might be, by all the Tories. So in all matters connected 
with the form and fashion of the Establishment (the abortive and almost 
abandoned project for the extinction of Church Rates excepted), the 
Whigs have only carried out the recommendations of the Church commis- 
sioners, or, in other words, have been Whig agents to Tory clients. 

Now this in itself has been an immense advantage to the Temporal 
Church, — an extraordinary prop to its foundations. For, first, if reforms 
were to be made, what could be better for the Church than that such 
reforms should be advised by her own most trusted friends, and then 
merely carried out by those whom she considers her foes? If the Tories 
had carried out such reforms, the People might have said, “ Ah, if the 
Tories allow the necessity of these reforms, what would the Whigs do? 
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Whereas, at present, the Churchmen can say, “ We have been subjected to 
the examination of hostile critics, and these are all the faults they can find 
in us!” PALES | 

The policy of the Whigs with respect to the Chureh has not been wise 
for party purposes. It has not been to: tame the lion — (the metaphor 
must be pardoned, for though in the primitive Church the lion was to lie 
down with the lamb,—the lamb has been eaten up long ago, —and the lion 
alone remains ! ) — it has not been to tame the lion, but it has been to give 
him a pinch in the ear; just enough affront to put him in a rage, without 
enough earnestness of courage to act as a sedative. ‘There is an enormous 
mass of power on the side of the Church, —a power too often underrated 
by hostile and over-zealous politicians ; but there is also an enormous mass 
of antagonist power in the deep discontent at its abuses. ‘The Whig reforms 
have irritated the first against them, but have not conciliated the other as a 
counterpoise. ‘The multitude will not stir to remove the crumpled rose-leaf, 
but they would to remove the bag of tenpenny nails. | They will not raise 
heaven and earth, that a man should only hold two pluralities instead of 
three; but to cut down the provoking pomp of episcopal satraps, and to 
secure equal and fair provision for the working clergy, they would rally 
with heart and soul round the government that proffered such vigorous and 
equitable measures of reform. Reforms are always carried in proportion to 
their completeness, not their timidity. If the Parliamentary Reform Bill 
had been Jess bold, the people would have remained lukewarm, and the 
Tories would be still in office. ‘The question of the Church Rates is considered 
by the Whigs an exception to their general timidity on church matters, and 
the slender support they received on the subject a proof of the impolicy of 
measures so bold. But it is not a fair example; first, because their bill 
was in itself a bad one; secondly, because though the evil be great by law, 
it is little obnoxious in practice. Church rates in most instances settle 
themselves, —and when the criminal is dying, the people are less clamorous 
for the axe. Assuredly few bills were better for the Church, because this 
would have delivered it from the most perilous condition of authority, 
viz. a privilege odious in its pretext, and yet most inoperative in its enforce- 
ment. But the Church, unlike Augustus, will never consent to confine the 
limits of its domains in order to preserve the life of its empire. 

The Whigs expect that by time, and the influence of patronage, they will 
secure the High Church as anally. It isa vain hope: — they may secure the 
Bishops whom they create; but the Parochial Clergy, far more influential 
and formidable in elections, are not to be won, because the mass of them 
hold their livings from individual patrons, and take the opinions, as well as the 
tithes, of the squirearchs. Long before the Whigs will have converted the 
churchmen, the definite struggle between churchmen and dissenters will 
have taken place; and the Whigs, unless they turn Tories, will be dragged 
involuntarily and insensibly into the contest, on the side of their hereditary 
friends. The Church party then, as a class, is Conservative; nor can we 
see a reasonable hope in that quarter of any general and extensive political 
conversion. { 

The Law Class has also long been Conservative, but it is far more sus- 
ceptible of change than the Church class. ‘The Whigs, who have so much 
reduced patronage in other branches, have increased it in the legal depart- 
ments. Inquiry into long-existing abuses (the result of powerful govern- 
ments, weak oppositions, and irresponsible legislators) has opened a boundless 
field for the ambition of expectant commissioners. The young barrister 
looks to the government for his first lucrative employment, and the employ- 
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ment itself acquaints him with all the defects and abuses which have so 
long lain in secrecy and darkness in every chamber of our glorious Consti- 
tution. He whose trade it is to investigate abuses assuredly becomes in 
purpose and in spirit a reformer. Add to all this, that the lawyer lives in 
the centre of practical interests; he mixes with mankind, and views thin 
as they are. The country parson still believes the Reform Bill to have 
been the ruin of the country; but even Sir Edward Sugden acknowledges 
publicly that his fears and predictions have been eereeeny falsified, and 
that the Reform Bill has not been the revolutionary monster he supposed it. 
Lawyers as statesmen have seldom any great love of abstract principles, 
whether of liberty or absolutism; they are naturally apt to be the statesmen 
of another school,—statesmen of expediency; they go with the stream: when 
it is anti-popular, they are so,—when popular, they share the triumph and 
partake the gale. Already, I think, we may perceive that Whiggery is 
working its way into the Inns of Court, and its progress will depend upon 
the durability of the Government or the fashion of Liberalism. 

The Army are with the Tories, but even there the change has commenced. 
It may be observed that in almost every regiment, where formerly a solitary 
Liberal was a kind of curiosity —an eccentric, to be either laughed at as 
harmless, or avoided as mauvais ton,— there is now a respectable minority of 
Whig politicians. In fact, the very abuses of the wealthy and aristocratic 
influences, which spring up in a profession where advancement goes by 
money and interest, must in times of peace serve to maintain a decent stock 
of discontent, — and Discontent is the mother of Reform. 

In the Navy, the same spirit is already at work, and for the same reasons ; 
added to which we may observe, that, since the Peace, officers in either pro- 
fession have much more diligently cultivated intellectual studies and pursuits; 
and though I am not intolerant enough to maintain that education necessa- 
rily makes men liberals in politics, it at least tends to destroy that mechanical 
and take-for-granted creed of politics which formerly characterised every 
young gentleman, who imagined that, to serve his king, was to resist the 
people. Sir Walter Scott’s maxim, that a Radical soldier was a faithless 
monster for whom hanging was too good, would not now-a-days be received 
as a fine sentiment in any corps in the kingdom. 

Still, however, we must allow to the Tories the major influences of Class 
Opinions — in the Church — the Law — the Military and Naval Professions 
—and, combined with these, the great and stubborn mass of the Provincial 
Gentry. It is remarkable, indeed, that it is precisely those whose property 
would be most secure in all the fluctuations and vicissitudes of political 
excitement who are with the Tories. Lands and beeves cannot easily melt 
into vapours — even were London set on fire; while, on the other hand, 
the men who have every thing to lose by the shock of too wild an innovation 
— the Merchants — the Commercial Class — the Shopkeepers — and the 
Artizans — are mostly on the side of the Reformers. Well, then, as I have 
said, the provincial gentry, the church, the law, and the army, give their 

majorities to the side of the Tories ;—-what have the Whigs to set against 
them? In the first place, they have their own especial and ‘peculiar party — 
the wealthiest and the highest born of the pure aristocracy : — the Howards 
—the Russells — the Cavendishes — the Grosvenors. The Dukes of 
Sutherland, Cleveland, and Devonshire, Lords Westminster, Yarborough, 
&e. would present rent-rolls, that it would take a legion of the more active 
Tory Lords to rival. Perhaps, too, the preponderance of what is termed 
Fashion is with the Whig party; an assistance of very little use now to what 
it was, when they were in a small minority, and required certain social pres- 
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iges to protect them from ridicule. In the next place, the vast majority of 
the mercantile class is with the Whigs; a class of extraordinary activity, 
wealth, and weight ; a class constantly gaining upon the provincial aristocracy, 
and, by mortgages and purchases, becoming therhselves a new and liberal 
noblesse of parks and manors. The bulk of this class are, perhaps, rather 
Whig than Radical, though they halt a little between the two. But the great 

wer of numbers, which, in elections in large towns, carries the Master- 
Medici away with it, is Whig only from policy, being Radical in principle. 
It would go great length for the preservation, but by no means subscribes 
to the sentiments, of the Government. The public opinion of the majority 
of the traders is for the Administration as an integral portion of the great 
Liberal party; but it sides most with the Liberals out of power, not with 
those who are in it. A man professing all the sentiments of Lord 
Melbourne and Lord John Russell would have small chance of success with 
a great popular constituency ; yet if a Radical, in lamenting or blaming 
their sentiments, were to draw the corollary, that therefore they should 
be deserted and expelled, he might have the loudest shouts of the mob, but 
he would be certain of ranking last upon the poll. It is a curious cireum- 
stance, that all the Ministerial daily papers — the Chronicle, the Globe, the 
Sun, and the Courier —are united on behalf of the very measure which 
_ divides the Whigs from the Radicals, viz. the Ballot; a strong proof how 
much the public opinion of the Ministerial party is Radical in the measures 
it desires — Whig only in the men it befriends. With the Liberal party 
there are, then, a minority (but that composed of the highest and wealthiest) 
of the aristocracy, the majorities of the mercantile class, the trading class, the 
artizans and mechanics ; to these we must conjoin the immense strength of 
the Dissenters, a party that cannot fail to increase in power with the popu- 
lation, because it sides with their politics, and is familiar with their wants. 
As yet, the Liberals have a vast preponderance in the greatest of all classes : 
Ist, that of wealth; 2dly, that of numbers. 

The richest monied constituencies are, for the most part, with them. Out 
of all the divisions of the Metropolis — the city of cities — the El Dorado 
of the world — the Tories have only forced an entrance into one: one 
Conservative member for Marylebone serving only to make the enormous 
OO intent of the Liberal party in Westminster, Southwark, Lambeth, 

insbury, and the Tower Hamlets yet more striking! In the city of Lon- 
don itself, all the four members are Liberal; and though Mr. Grote was 
pressed hard by a Tory opponent, yet the probable reason is, that Mr. Grote, 
while advocating Liberal measures, had already, before the last election, 
separated himself from the declared and common policy of the Liberals; and 
displeased many, not so much by what was violent in his opinions, as by what 
appeared rash or visionary in his practice. With the Liberals generally is the 
capital as well as energy of the Manufacturing Towns. Nor is it only in the - 
aggregate of constituencies, as evinced at elections, that we find the monied 
influence preponderate on the side of the Reformers; but in each town we shall 
generally discover that if the wealth of one side were pitted against that of the 
other, the comparison would be greatly to the advantage of the Liberal side. 
While the little local aristocracies — the “ genteel set”— the clergy — the 
old maids — the half-pay captains, and the tradesmen they support — are 
with the Tories; the majority of the first class of trades — the corn mer- 
chants, the brewers, &c.—are usually with the Liberals. If this be the case 
with the constituencies, so it is the case with the representatives. Any 
reference to the lists on divisions will show the preponderance of wealth 
to be with the popular party, and at least their share with that section of 
AAS 
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the popular party usually called the Radicals. In fact, a Radical member 
is but rarely an ambitious cadet of good prcer put into Parliament 
‘to keep up the family interest, and borrowing a qualification from his father 
or brother: more ordinarily it is a man of mature age ;—a merchant — 
a retired manufacturer of large capital, who comes into Parliament at 
the close, not at the eommencement, of an industrious and honourable 
career. At one time, when the party was but small in numbers, it boasted 
in its ranks an extraordinary combination of the wealthiest and greatest 
commoners in England: Mr. Coke, Mr. Lambton (since Lord Durham), 
“Mr. Littleton, Mr. Russell of Brancepeth, Sir Jacob Astley, &c. Even 
now, the Ultra Radical party are distinguished from the discontented De- 
mocrats of other countries, by fortunes considerably above the average of 
ordinary legislators; and certainly we cannot class among those who have 
every thing to gain and nothing to lose, Sir William Molesworth, 
Mr. Leader, Mr. Pattison, Mr. Grote, Mr. Hume, &c. The Liberal side 
has also with it the influence of numbers, which may be seen less by the 
majority of the representatives it returns, than by the several censuses of 
the Conservative and Liberal constituencies. The Metropolis, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Salford, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, the West Riding of Yorkshire — what have the Tories to set 
off against these mighty reservoirs of opinion? Even in the more consider- 
able places, where the Tories have returned members of their own politics, 
we shall find, by a reference to the polls, that the majorities in favour of the 
Tory are but small when compared with the majorities in favour of the 
Liberals, where the latter have been victorious. Take, for instance, 
Liverpool and Middlesex, the two most remarkable victories the Tories 
obtained. At the election at Liverpool the numbers for 
Mr. Creswell (the Conservative) were = - - 4580 
Yor Mr. Ewart (the Liberal) - - - - 4208 


i ee 


Majority for the Tory 372 





At Middlesex, the difference between Mr. Wood’ and Mr. Hume was 202. 
But at Birmingham, the numbers for Mr. Scholefield, the 
Liberal, were - - ~ - - - 2139 
For Mr, Stapleton, the Conservative —- - - 1049 


Majority for the Liberal 1090 


At Finsbury, Mr. Duncombe, the Liberal, polled - 4895 
Mr. Percival, the Conservative - - 2470 








Majority - + 2425 





So that while, in Middlesex and at Liverpool, the Conservative opinions 
prevailed but by 574 votes, at Finsbury and Birmingham the Liberal 
opinions prevailed by 3515; and in this comparison, any one acquainted with 
the average state of polls in the last election will acknowledge that I have 
not taken an unfair (and scarcely even, for the Liberals, an equitable) com- 
parison. So, again, in Yorkshire: the East Riding, it is true, returns two 
Tories, and the West Riding two Whigs. But mark the mighty distinction 
in numbers. In the East Riding the numbers for the Conservatives were — 

Bethell = - - -= 3619 
Broadley - - - 2380 
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while in the West Riding the numbers were — 
= Morpeth - + ~~ - 12,576 
é Strickland - - 11,892 e 

We have also another guide to the proportion of numbers, in a reference 
to the opinions of that part of the press which circulates most among the 
masses, viz. the weekly papers; and here we shall find no comparison be- 
tween the number of papers, and the sale of the several papers that are 

on the Liberal or the Conservative side. It is the same with the 
provincial journals. ‘The Leeds Mercury and the Stamford Mercury alone 
circulate more copies than any dozen of the Tory county papers. 

The major opinions, then, both of the monied interests and of the nume- 
rical population, are with a liberal policy ; but we should err if we supposed 
that the influence of either could be called purely Whig or warmly mi- 
nisterial. There is, indeed, this great advantage on the side of the Tories 
over the Liberals, that, whatever influences of opinion belong to the former, 
they are unanimous in the support of the acknowledged leaders and practi- 
cal policy of the party they espouse. ‘They do not profess to be Conserva- 
tive, and yet condemnatory of Wellington or Peel — of Stanley or Graham 
—of Inglis or Lyndhurst: — No; though between those leaders there are 
many shades of difference, all receive one cordial, general, and harmonious 
support from the Conservatives. Whereas, neither Whigs, Radicals, nor 
Ultras receive general and unmingled support from the press, or the persons, 
advocating liberal doctrines. ‘The majority of the Sunday papers, while 
heartily liberal, feed their columns with accusations of the Government, a 
proof that the Government has not with it the cordial good-will of the mul- 
titude: for this they must thank their opinions on the Ballot, the Suffrage, 
and, more recently, on the question of Negro Apprenticeship. ‘There is, 
indeed, rapidly growing up in this country, a public opinion that exercises 
no direct influence on public legislation, — the opinion of the unrepre- 
sented classes, — of those who have loud voices and no votes; and these men 
Sir W. Molesworth and Mr. Grote certainly addressed with favour upon 
the Canada question, and upon the general crimes of the Government, 
when the same sentiments only inspired distaste and disgust amongst the 
constituencies. Unquestionably, this want of harmony between numbers and 
legislators is a sign of the times full of danger. On the one hand, it will 
serve, by awaking the jealousies of those who have the electoral power, to 
delay the acquisition of power to those who are without its pale; on the 
other hand, it will tend to increase the peril of the concession that in the 
ordinary progress of civilisation must come at last. 

The Tories lay claim to the opinions of the intellectual classes ; and cer- 
tainly, if the Universities are to be considered as the main dispensers of in- 
tellectual instruction, they are right. But if we look to the most eminent of 
the new and rising race of men of letters, I believe we shall find the majo- 
rity liberal. It might be invidious to mention names; but I think in any 

epartment — political composition — literary criticism — observation of 
manners — historical or philosophical knowledge — fiction, whether on the 
stage, or in romance — it will be confessed, that of the generation sprung 
up within the last ten or twelve years, the most admired and acknowledge 
Writers are chiefly attached to popular rinciples; and in this we allow = 
form a contrast to their predecessors. t his may perhaps be partly attributed 
to the social changes which have occurred since the Peace, the exchange of 
animated, bustling, political excitement, pervading all classes, for that calm 
ine setae grsids seclusion, remote from the habits, and therefore pron ie 

" ts, of the herd, in which our fathers of the closet loved to indulge, 

‘rary men have been forced with the general rush into the great arena 
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of human and universal contests; and when such is the case, there is always 
a greater sympathy.than the world dreams of between the thoughts of 
Genius and the feelings of the Multitude. As one reward for this comin 
out of self, and commingling with the mass, authors have of late taken a 
higher and a steadier stand in our social system. Perhaps they are less the 
idols of the moment — less caged, and less stared at as unicorns and 
phoenixes; but they have forced themselves more upon respect as the 
creators of opinion, as well as the oracles of fancy. It is something strange, 
in a period so rent by momentary interests and party conflicts, to witness 
two bills gravely discussed by the legislature relating to the cause of authors ; 
one for the extension of copy-right, — the other for its national interchange, 
Perhaps we might not have had the one so keenly discussed (and that 
whether it be carried or not is an advantage) had Serjeant Talfourd merely 
been the author of [on ; perhaps we might not have had the other taken 
by the Government, if its justice and necessity had not been long but 
quietly pressed upon Ministers by another author, himself a member of Par- 
liament, It is clear that if literature gain these boons, the higher and 
more eminent men of letters will obtain a more independent position in 
society; that they will rarely be candidates for pensions and hirelings of 
booksellers, and clients of patrons; and the opinions that result from their 
wisdom will receive a new weight from the respectability derived from 
their station. 

On surveying, then, the elements of what is called Public Opinion, we 
find no harmony, no order, no definite object, no certain end. Each party 
claims it as its right, and each with equal justice ; for each has a public opinion 
of its own. ‘The opponents to the Ballot tell us, that the advance of public 
opinion will prevent the intimidation of the oppressor, and the customer will 
become ashamed to coerce the trader — miserable delusion! ‘The public 
opinion, which sways and influences the customer, is the opinion, not of the 
tradesmen, but of the other customers of his own politics and rank who do 
precisely the same thing! ‘The public opinion of honest men has no infla- 
ence over the thief, but the thief is still swayed and supported by the public 
opinion —of thieves! Every where, the only collective opinion that has its 
reign over our conduct is the opinion of our rank, set, associates, and pe 
culiar brotherhood. If that be with us, the opinions of other classes must 
rise into — or into revolution, before they terrify or induce us. 
The public opinion of Radicals will never influence Tories; the public 
opinion of ‘Tories does not control the Radicals. The Whigs, to a certain 
degree, are influenced and controlled by both: for they act with the one, 
and live with the other. At the first accession of Her present Majesty, when 
all England was speculating who were to be its Ministers, we remember 


hearing a certain peeress say gravely, “ Nothing is thought of but who are 
to be the Ladies of the Chamber !” Gossip on such subjects was the only 
public opinion known to her Ladyship. 


But though, in politics, and things that to politics belong, public opinion 
is thus rent, various, and contradictory, there are some points on which it 
moves with a steady, concurrent, and harmonious progress. On subjects, for 
instance, connected with the decorums and proprieties, the outward seemings, 
and gilded shows, the grave hypocrisies which make the homage that vice 
awards to virtue, we may recognise the union and force of a general public 
opinion. The polished profligacy that existed in the most fashionable circles of 
London in the good old days of George the Third, just prior to the French 
war, would not be tolerated now. Were a Prince of Wales to live over again, 
in these days, the early career of George the Fourth, society would rise 10 
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-msi: yet probably there is as much profligacy now as then. But Vice, the 
so is not soffered to stir witliout a veil. A certain ascetic and sec+ 
tarian principle has crept into public opinion, as its ae and pervad- 
ing spirit. It prevails in our literature; it walks the stage with eyes sharper 
than the censor’s; it infuses its chastening leaven into our conversation ; 

-it may not indicate the goal to which our actions tend, it fashions, 
with sober sumptuary laws, the measured gait and decent garb which they 
assume. ‘There are fewer Chartres — there are more Tartutfes ! Were some 
of the most immortal works of our literature written now, they would be 
branded with disgrace. Beaumont and Fletcher would be rejected from 
every reading-room ; Fielding and Smollett would be voted intolerable ; 
Richardson’s Pamela, nay, even his Clarissa, once the idols of the starchest, 
would now be by-words with the loosest. The polished Pope would be 
abominably coarse; Shakspeare himself would be termed, in set phrase, “a 
melancholy instance of genius without decency or morals.” 

To'call this verbal rigidity, this worship of forms, the wholesome purity 
of succouring virtue, would be absurd ; to call it cant, would nevertheless be 
perhaps unjust. It arises, in some degree, from the competition of the Dis- 
senters and the Churchmen—each wary and watchful over all that is 
external, since by externals men alone can judge; it arises also, perhaps, 
from the greater influence which women, modest women, have obtained in 
society, by an education which has fitted them better than their grand- 
mothers to be general conversers and general readers; it arises, also, from 
the unintentional and unconscious example of the periodical press: for 
journals, as they have grown up into their present importance, address a 
wide range of miscellaneous readers. One newspaper is taken in by the 
Dissenters, another by Country Clergymen ; most newspapers by masters of a 
family,—and now-a-days the young people read them. Decorous words and 
common-place affectations of morality are therefore always safe, and often 
useful; and though their violation is forgiven in politics, such violation is 
rate indeed, except in a Sunday newspaper, upon points not confined to the 
scandal and the slander of party warfare. 

These journals, popularly and daily read, insensibly form the taste of the 
public, and have certainly, principally by example, partly by the censorship 
of criticism, whether in conversation, the stage, or the books, tended much 
to reform the coarseness or plain speaking of our ancestors. Hence, in many 
social respects, you will find public opinion in England moving with ease, 
spirit, and unanimity ; while in politics and legislation, it is only on very 
rare and almost centennial occasions, that, by the blending of many of its 
streams, it assumes the flow and the force of deep waters. 

Divided and subdivided as Opinion now is between the Popular and the 
Conservative parties, in order to predict which of its sections will ultimately 
80 far exceed the rest in extent and strength as to carry the principles it 
espouses into irresistible effect, we must consider dispassionately which of 
the sections themselves have in them the greater elements of vitality and 
progress — whether the opinions of the landed proprietors, or those of the 
commercial and monied classes, are the more likely to prevail — whether 
the High Church will gain on Dissenters, or Dissenters on the High Church 
—~whether the multitude will obtain greater power, or sink into greater 
apathy — whether the rising generation of literary men, active, energeti 
and practical, will obtain more disciples and converts than the contemplative 
dreamers of the closet and the cloister. ‘To me it seems, that if'we could 
suppose the popular power really curbed into its appointed limits 
by the recent Reforms, the Conservatives must gain the ascendancy in 
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the State, and that the present electoral opinions would, before long, deeide 
in their favour: Ist, Because, by the Reform Bill, the landed or conserva. 
tive interest has an acknowledged preponderance over the commercial or 
liberal. 2dly, Because the system of open voting entails upon the smaller 
traders in all the towns where the liberal strength is greatest, sacrifices so 
withering, that they cannot be borne for a continuance. 3dly, Because the 
influence of numbers, which is and ever must be allied to the Liberal party, 
(that is, to the cause of the numbers,) is by the present franchise so maimed 
and crippled, that it cannot be easily and constitutionally brought to bear, 
And the unrepresented multitude, who, by connections and sympathies, have 
a strong indirect power over the poorer electors, growing dissatisfied with the 
Whigs, and hopeless of concession from them, have already shown themselves 
dangerously willing to bring in the Tories, not from conservative, but from 
revolutionary motives, partly to show their strength, principally to induce 
those farther popular changes, which they too blindly believe must be the 
necessary reaction of a brief Tory administration. 4thly, If the ‘Tories were 
thus to seize, even for a short peried, the reins of power, the gradual change of 
opinions, now noticeable in the professions, would be retarded and reversed by 
the lures of patronage ; and a year would suffice once more to man the strong- 
holds of the Court and the professions with the opponents of the popular 
cause. But, 5thly, and principally, because a people, to keep its ground, 
must advance :— it is the eternal law of states: — even a democracy must 
continue to deepen in its democratic elements, or it will ripen aristocracies 
or monarchies by its stagnation. ‘The strength of the anti-popular principle 
lies in inertness; that of the popular, in motion. 

You see, Sir, that I have written to you frankly and dispassionately : 
professing liberal opinions, and advocating the existing Government, I 
yet do not disguise the causes of their weakness, nor do I believe that 
I exaggerate the sources of their strength. ‘Those sources are full of 
health and vitality; but I fear they may be neglected. No Government 
in this country has ever carried through measures so vast, with foes more 
formidable, in a time so short. In six years, the Reform Bill, the Municipal 
Bill, the mighty re-organisation of independent labour in the New Poor 
Law, the transfer of the Indian trade from a Company to the People 
(munificent gift to commerce!), the removal from agriculture of its 
heaviest load, the Tithe (that tax upon improvement), the schools for 
self-government in the establishment of Free Corporations,— and all this 
while profound peace abroad, and no light economical relief at home, 
Match these six years of improvement with any sixty years in English— 
almost in European—history! To wish duration to a Government 
that has done these things, is to wish well to civilisation itself. “ But 
why, then,” you will say, “are so many of you discontented; why do 
you yourself predict the probable decline and downfal of a Government 
that has deserved so well of the people?” Because Governments must 
continue to lead and direct the movement they create; because they live 
or die with the principles upon which they are established. When William 
Pitt called into existence the anti-Gallican enthusiasm, his care was not to 
check, but to increase and continue it. He did not say, when it obtained him 
his majority, * So far has it gone— it shall go no farther!” He felt that 
he was the creature of the inspiration he created. All Governments, to be 
powerful and brilliant, must carry some national enthusiasm one with 
them ; none exist long upon sober judgment alone, The first care o Lord 





Grey was to check the enthusiasm which he himself had inspired; @ 
whieh, if he bad but appreciated and sustained it, would have hailed with 
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ure the very measures it afterwards received with indifference. The 
ular feeling, thus damped, could not be revived again; and the scanty 
majority of the next parliament was the legacy bequeathed by the adminis- 
tration of Lord oo to the cabinet of Lord Melbourne. Again, the de- 
clarations of Lord Melbourne against further popular reform, especially the 
ballot, have deadened gratitude, by exciting indignation ; for the man who 
wants the ballot wants protection against ruin in some cases — loss in 
all; and when you give him other boons, but deny him this, you resemble 
the polite Duval, who stole your purse, but presented you with dons bons. 
The Government might not do more than they do now, — it is not their 
acts, it is their words, that are railing the seal from their bond of office. 
To refuse the ballot, because it could not be carried, would be popular 
nd,—to refuse it because it is right to suffer, and sinful to be pro- 
tected, is an insult to the sense, and a taunt on the affliction, of the com- 
lainant. Again, men feel in classes, as they act in classes. ‘The moderate 
ical class constitutes the great bulk of the Government supporters in 
the large towns, — the majority of the Government supporters in the House 
of Commons. Never did any party act with more disinterested motives ; 
never did any party demand so little, forbear so generously, and give so 
much. ‘They have not received from the Whigs the consideration and. the 
courtesy that were their due ; and if, as reformers, they have been benefited, 
as a class they have been affronted. 

Lastly, we must observe that the distinctions between the Whigs and Con- 
servatives are gradually becoming fainter and fainter, while those between 
the Whigs and Radicals remain in full force. Already the Irish Church Ap- 
propriation clause has melted away, already the Church Rate question is on 
the verge of the Invisible. But the Ballot remains stern, clear, and dis- 
tinct-—the mark of separation between the Government and their followers ; 
and while it does so, the Liberal party may serve under the Government, but 
without the excitement of hope or the energy of confidence. While this 
parliament lasts, the Government is probably safe ; the next election will be 
a severe crisis and a probing test. It will stand or fall, not as it is supported 
by Radicals in Parliament, but in proportiou as it has raised that enthu- 
siasm among the people which can alone incite the traders to sacrifices of 
interest, and breathe the contagion of popular interests into the feudal air 
of subdivided counties and fifty-pound tenancies. But whatever its fate, and 
whatever its faults, it will be impossible for posterity to look back upon what 
it has achieved, and not feel astonished at its merits, and scarcely less so at 
its failures. Your institutions in France probably rest on the life of 
one man—your King. But that one man is the representative of a 
mighty order. Louis Philippe is a system enthroned. In his person the 
Middle Class takes the purple and the orb. Our institutions rest not with 
one man or one Government, because they are too complicated to be reduced 
into the control of one prevalent set of opinions embodied by one set of in- 
dividuals. But the danger to both countries is in that time when Govern- ' 
ments of compromise shall fall by the violence of the extremes. Govern- 
ments of compromise must, if true to their nature, be Governments of 
Reforms, Reform is compromise. Governments of extremes are never 

vernments of Reforms; they destroy or reconstruct: in other words, they 
revolutionise. With you, where Paris decides in an hour the fate of the 
nation, and where the mob is stronger than the aristocracy, revolutions 
may produce riots — even massacres, but never again civil wars. With us, 
civil war would precede revolution. Dii meliora! 

Iam, Xe. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
ENGLISH ART AND ARTISTS. ? 


* Kunstler! dich selbst zu adeln, 
Musst du bescheiden prahlen ; 
Lass dich heute loben, morgen tadeln, 
Und — immer bezahlen ! "—Gortue, 


* As I speak to myself,” writes Sir Walter Scott, in his private diary, « |] 
may say that a painting, to be excellent, should have something to say to the 
mind of a man like myself, well educated and susceptible of those feelin 
which any thing strongly recalling natural emotions is likely to inspire.” 
True,—but while we despise merely technical criticism and mechanical 
merit as much as Sir Walter himself, we must observe that a picture, to 
fulfil its purpose as a work of art, must gratify the imagination and satisfy 
the judgment, as well as appeal to our senses and our natural emotions, 
True it is, that he who can criticise the hem of a robe, yet remain insensible 
to the beauty and the significance of a great design, is, as Sir Walter says, 
‘a poor creature.” ‘True it is, that the artist who makes us, while gazing 
on his work, forget the means in the end, is the great artist ; and the critic 
who forgets the end in the means, a poor critic. But it is also true that the 
critic, who in the end forgets or understands not the means through which 
it has been attained, is an unjust and ungenerous critic — and his pleasure, 
merely as an amateur, imperfect. It is with the wish of enlarging the 
sphere of enjoyment for those who, without being connoisseurs in painting, 
derive a real pleasure and pride from our national exhibition, that we have 
thrown together a few remarks on the peculiar characteristics of some of 
our English painters, without attempting to notice all those that might de 
serve notice, or pretending to give a catalogue raisonné of their pictures. 
We have heard this Exhibition (of 1838) called “ very tolerable” by very 
competent judges. Now in most cases, particularly as respects ART, “ very 
tolerable,” and not to be endured,” are absolutely synonymous phrases; 
but we must allow that here is an exception: a tolerable exhibition of the 
National Academy of England, is (to borrow another Shaksperian phrase) 
“a thing to thank God on.” For let us consider for a moment of what 
this exhibition consists. Here are seven hundred and fifty artists, who 
have sent in thirteen hundred and eighty-two works of art, —all, with per- 
haps a few exceptions, painted within a year: if, in such a mass, the pre- 
sence of one work of surpassing genius were enough in the eye of the critic 
to redeem a whole Gomorrah of mediocrity, shall we not be more than 
tolerant — shall we not be thankful where there are half a dozen such? 
Looking round the rooms of the Academy, we are obliged to acquiesce 
in the reiterated complaint, that the English school is poor in the grandest 
department of art, and that there are no historical pictures of a high class; 
but we are persuaded that this is not from the want of talent, but from the 
want of patronage: let there be a call for this style of painting, and it will 
appear so, — what the age wants, it produces. “ The darkest despotisms 
on the Continent,” says Coleridge, “ have done more for the growth and 
elevation of the Fine Arts than the English government: in this country 
there is no general reverence for art.” And it is because hitherto the pu 
sympathy would not have gone along with the government in the patronage 
of high art that we have it not to boast of. The last English nore 
who had a real taste for painting and patronised it on a magnificent 
was Charles I. George IV. was, indeed, flattered during his life a 4 
patron of art, but his taste was contemptible, At the very time that 
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he was building his nondescript palace at Brighton, and covering its walls 
with monstrous Chinese abortions, the Crown Prince of Bavaria, out of 
the savings of his private fortune, was erecting that magnificent temple 
of art, the Glyphothek, at Munich. It remains for our young queen, 
Victoria, to make her reign a new and a glorious era in the annals of 
lish art: her means are limited, as is her sovereign power; for in this, 
as in all things, she must have the accordance of her government and the 
sympathy of her people ; but, idolized as she is, her individual tastes and 
wishes will have no slight influence. In our new House of Parliament we 
to see the worm-eaten tapestries of Elizabeth’s time replaced by noble 
paintings ; and all our national triumphs in arts and arms glowing from 
the peopled walls, and all our best artists in each department emulous to 
have their names inscribed in the list of decorators. This we hope to 
see achieved under the auspices of Queen Victoria: and now, instead of 
dwelling longer on our hopes, let us turn to those who must assist in 
realising them. | 

There are three pictures in the Exhibition which come under the deno- 
mination of Historical painting. Hilton has a group from the Slaughter of the 
Innocents, which is very finely painted ; there is some novelty, too, in the 
treatment of the subject, but none in the sentiment. A distracted mother is 
trying to save her infant from the grasp of a ruffian soldier; she is leaning 
over a parapet, and while she repels the assassin with one hand, with the 
other she drops her child into the arms of a person beneath, whose two hands 
extended upwards are alone seen: there is much fine and skilful drawing in 
the mother and the child; the soldier is rather exaggerated. ‘Those whom 
Herod employed to execute his command neither shared his secret terrors, 
nor his insane fury: they were slayers by command in cool blood, and per- 
forming an office so unnatural and abhorrent, that, unless they were demons 
incarnate, some touch of relenting and remorseful pity must have come over 
them. Often as this subject has been treated, and through every variety of 
feeling, from the tender pathos of Guido to the disgusting ferocity of 
Rubens, this modification of the sentiment has not, we believe, occurred to 
any artist: it would give the moral relief which would at once soften the 
horror and add to the impressiveness of this frightful tragedy — almost too 
frightful for painting. 

wins has a picture of the Woman taken in Adultery, parts of which are 
finely treated and richly coloured: the head of the woman is very beautiful, 
that of our Saviour a failure. 

When a painter takes for his subject a fact of universal or national in- 
terest and embodies it on his canvass, we are bound to consider it as an his- 
torical picture, “ce que nous voyons aujourd’hui, sera de 1’ Histoire un jour?” 
Wilkie’s picture of Queen Victoria presiding at her first Privy Council is, 
therefore, an historical picture, but it is not historically, nor even poetically 
treated; it is a mere group of portraits. The artist has had to paint a 
real and a recent scene, fresh in the recollection of those present, and no 
doubt has had extraordinary difficulties to contend with, not only in the 
monotonous costume, schooled attitudes, and conventional deportment of 
modern existence, but by the suggestions of individual amour propre, and so 
forth. We make these allowances, still the picture does not please us: it has 
passages of such beauty as Wilkie only ey paint, and gross and palpable 
negligences, such as Wilkie alone would hazard before the public: many of 
the heads are exquisitely painted, particularly that of the Duke of Sussex. 
That of Lord Lansdowne has the benevolence, but not the thoughtfulness nor 
im speivet of his countenance. Lord John Russell is very like : — the King 
 Atanover, hatefully so; and he and the Archbishop of Canterbury are too 
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* amicably close.” ‘The tone of the picture is rather cold and monotono 
and there is a want of concentration of effect; it ought to be round the 
young queen; but here the artist, in seeking to give the characteristic sim- 
plicity, has failed in some important points. There was certainly no occa. 
sion to give to Victoria the picturesque dignity of a Maria Theresa, or the 
imperious airs of an Elizabeth; but she sits on the edge of her chair like a 
timid country girl, and holds her * most gracious declaration” as if it were a 
petition for mercy. On the whole this picture falls below our expectations, 
and below the capabilities of the subject: it has every appearance in cop. 
ception and execution of too much hurry. We are sorry to say all this, but 
it is the truth. 

When an artist takes a passage from a known poet, or a scene out of our 
daily existence, and treats it in such a manner as to give it a dramatic interest 
appealing to the fancy and the natural emotions, we may call it poetical 

inting, a higher species of what the French call tableaux de genre, but 
Laoe history. In this department, the English school has always been rich, 
and the present exhibition contains some splendid specimens. 

And first, we must mention Mulready’s picture (122.), which he calls « All 
the World ’s a Stage,” but this we think a misnomer: looking to the treatment 
of the subject it should be rather “ ‘The Seven Ages of Man.” 

It is of course taken from the famous passage in Shakspeare, but treated 
with an originality, a feeling, a power worthy of the poet: higher general 
praise we cannot give; but this most charming picture deserves more parti- 
cular remark than we have time to bestow: the different phases of our human 
existence are here combined into one harmonious whole with exquisite 
felicity. There is something quite Raffaellesque in the turn of the head and 
neck of the young girl, who, while she watches the lover and his mistress at 
the window, rests her hand on the shoulder of the old grandsire lost in 
second childishness: and nothing, we think, in the finish of the Dutch school 
ever exceeded the painting of the head and hands of this last figure. What 
a beautiful moral touch, too, is in that lean and slippered pantaloon, lifting 
his cap in reverence to one yet nearer than himself to the verge of the grave! 
But we must not trust ourselves to particularise farther: every group tells 
its own story, and is connected with the rest; the pervading subject and 
sentiment are carried far into the back-ground, where groups of soldiers, 
children, old beggars, youths and maidens, repeat in every variety of form 
the same changeful aspects of our human life. There is a fine harmonious 
tone of colour prevailing throughout, while the careful finish of the extre- 
mities, the breadth and the delicacy of the handling, are worthy of all praise. 
It is perhaps hypercriticism to add, that parts of the back-ground are rather 
flimsy and inaccurate, more so than the distance and aerial effect require. 

‘Though Edwin Landseer generally takes his subjects from our everyday 
existence, from domestic or country life, he is a poet painter in the true 
sense of the word; he is a proof, if any such were wanting, how closely 
pure real nature is allied to the pure ideal. With him every object, how- 
ever mean, is pervaded with character and sentiment, and becomes sug- 
gestive of thoughts “ that do often lie too deep for tears.” The man is not 
only a poet — he is a magician: it is not only what he does; the manner in 
which he does it is miraculous. He does not paint—he creates ; every stroke 
of his pencil tells, and appears unerring in its delicacy, its facility, its firm- 
ness; he has a different touch for every different texture: never perhaps was 
so much mechanical dexterity in the use of his means united with so much 
— feeling and refinement and power in the choice and treatment 
his subjects. He is our national painter — national in the turn of his mind, 
in his habits of thought, in his pursuits and sympathies as an artist: peculiarly 
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national in the quaint yet earnest significance of his humour: he is home- 
bred— English —owing nothing to foreign inspiration or education. He has 
been no worshipper of admired idols, however worthy of admiration — still 
less an imitator. ‘To Nature ae he has looked — her he has worshipped — 
to her he has bowed down; and richly has she rewarded him with full mea- 
sure of her power and her tenderness! To him, as to a lover, she has 
revealed herself through all conventional disguises, and exists to him in the 
drawing-rooms of York House or Woburn Abbey as visibly as am the 
deer-stalkers in the Highlands. Not less admirable than his wonderful 
talent is his good sense — the plain simplicity of mind with which he mea- 
sures his own power and follows the bent of his own peculiar genius. His 
has been steady from the first. We believe him capable of paint- 
ing a great historical picture of national interest; but he will not yet, nor 
hastily undertake it; and when he does, he will meditate his subject till he 
has filled his mind with it, and then throw it upon his canvass like a single 
rojection of the imagination. His style of colouring is clear and animated ; 
he is fond of daylight effects and bright contrasts. We recollect to have 
seen him on some occasions rather crude, and his flesh-tints chalky and 
wanting in gradation ; but every year these faults have been less and less 
perceptible. We regard him as decidedly the finest painter in his own de- 
partment in all Europe — the boast of our English School of Art — of his 
brother artists the delight, the wonder, the despair. 

Having said thus much of Landseer’s general and characteristic merits, we 
have the less time to give to the beauties of particular pictures. He has six 
in the present exhibition :—(No. 49.) The Duke of Sutherland’s Children, 
grouped with dogs and deer, is full of picturesque elegance ; and what an 
exquisite little bit of aristocratic refinement and repose is the small portrait 
of Lady Vitzharris, embroidering at her window! It is pleasant to know 
that any thing so fair exists to represent the blood of the ‘Tankervilles and 
the De Grammonts; but this picture does not require a name to lend it 
interest: one may stand before it and dream a whole romance. The pensive 
drooping of the beautiful head and long dark eyelashes, and the affectionate 
expression in the eye of her little dog as it looks up anxiously in her face, 
are very perfect. In the portrait of a majestic Newfoundland dog watch- 
ing from the shore the return of his master’s boat, the transparent heaving 
of the water round the stone-work is as finely painted as the dog. The 
group of the queen’s favourite dogs and parrot is quite dramatic and sig- 
nificant; the beautiful little pet is lying in state on a velvet stool, and the 
two noble staghounds are in attendance like lords in waiting—the whole 
painted to admiration. ‘The fine large group of deer and dogs fallen down 
the ravine tells its own story. 

Wiikie has a very charming picture (201.), “The Bride at her Toilet,” 
which we much prefer to his large picture. Wilkie and Landseer excel in 
what the Greeks called the “drama of painting;” and this is quite a little 
bit of elegant sentimental comedy: the heads are exquisite, the details 
rather careless, and the effect misty. 

Etty has no large historical picture this vear ; but he has seven small pic- 
tures, marked by all his peculiar merits and defects— masterly drawing, 
poetical composition, splendid colouring ; yet ever accompanied by a certain 
coarseness in feeling — form and colour too often prevailing over the sen- 
timent, the material and the sensual over the spiritual and the ideal,—great 

viness and opacity in his chiaro-oscuro, and want of keeping in his dis- 
tances: these are characteristic of all his pictures. But Etty is’a very fine 
painter, and does brave things: we have reason to be proud of him. He 
would paint better on a large than a small scale; and yet hig smallest picture 
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is the one we covet most. — (97.). The Bacchante and Boy dancing; the 
tipsy. abandonment of the female and the elastic grace of the boy are very 
much in the antique spirit. 

Uwins, one of our most charming colourists, has four pictures, besides 
the one already mentioned. No. 12. (The Favourite Shepherd) is a brilliant 
little gem, both in colour and composition. 

What shall be said of M‘Clise? —a young painter who has not yet 
realised the hopes formed of him, but who will do so yet if he lives and 
studies; at present his genius seems to be overborne by his exuberant 
animal spirits, his Irish temperament, and his self-complacency. With a per. 
verse prodigality of fancy, he crowds into one of his half-finished compo- 
sitions the materials for half a dozen pictures; in No. 512. for example, 
there are about 120 heads, of which some are admirable, and others gross 
caricatures. He scatters his effects all over his canvass with a total neglect 
of harmony; and while in every part of his picture there is something to 
admire, the whole is fatiguing and intolerable; his fertility, spirit, ‘in- 
vention, and sentiment are as wonderful as his glaring lights: his crude 
colour, his hard drawing, his unpardonable carelessless are provoking and 
insufferable. It is worth while to be in a rage with M‘Clise, for he has in 
him all the power, all the material of a great genius and a great painter, 
He has this year six pictures. We prefer The Wood Ranger and The Page 
with Game (Nos. 301. and 308.), which appear to be painted for the panels 
of a room, and are well fitted for such a destination. ‘They are admirable, 
and full of spirit both in design and colour. 

Comparisons are odious, else we should feel inclined to contrast with 
M‘Clise an artist who is his opposite in all respects — we mean Knight, a 
man who is making slow but sure and steady progress towards the highest 
rank in English art. His picture (No. 323.) he calls the Saints’ Day; the 
old women of an alms house celebrating a yearly festival. ‘The subject is 
simple, taken from common, and even low life, but dignified by the poeti- 
cal sentiment and moral feeling with which it is treated; it is moreover 
very carefully and beautifully painted in a fine rich tone of colour. It is 
very pleasant to stand before this picture and listen to the observations made 
on it; thatit so speaks to every heart is one very decisive proof of its merit. 

Eastlake, one of our most charming and classical painters, has only one 
picture this year, but then it is a gem—(No. 107.) Gaston de Foix parting 
from his Mistress before the Battle of Ravenna, in which he was killed at 
the age of twenty-three: a presentiment of his fate overshadows the brow 
of the young hero. Nothing can be more exquisite than the refined and 
delicate beauty of the female, — one of those Italian faces, all countenance 
and sentiment, like some of Giorgione’s;—like Lady Harriet d’Orsay. 
She has been singing a farewell love ditty, but the mandolin has fallen from 
her hand, and she is looking up with anxious tenderness to her lover’s face. 
The careful, faithful, yet unobtrusive finish, in every; part of this lovely 
picture, the transparent depth and richness of the colour, are quite admirable: 
the landscape and the group in the back-ground are beautifully painted — 
like Watteau. 

Another painter, whose long residence in Italy has imbued him with a deep 
sympathetic feeling for Italian art, is Severn, in whose arms, it may be re- 
membered, te Keats died at Rome. He has four pictures in the exhibi- 
tion, The Breaking-up of a Ball at Venice (No. 400.) is very Venetian in 
the sentiment and tone of colour; and Ariel, “on the bat’s back do I fly,” 
a most covetable little picture, also painted with great delicacy and rich- 
ness, as well as fancy,—in the deep golden Venetian tone. We must not pass 
over a picture (No. 386.) by Cope, an artist whose name we are almost 
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ashamed to confess is quite new to us—The Osteria di Campagna, an inte- 
rior of a country inn in Italy, very dramatically treated, with much cha- 
racter and truth, and painted in a rich and lively tone of colour. 

‘Allan of Edinburgh has one picture — (No. 156.) The Slave Market at 
Constantinople. ‘This picture, though very striking, very finely composed, 
and in general very beautifully painted, is not, we think, quite equa] to some 
of Allan’s former pictures. The colouring appears to us a little crude; the 
sky is not that of a southern clime ; it is of a cold raw blue, wanting trans- 
parency; and the aerial effects in the back-ground do not satisfy us: the 
family group in the fore-ground is very beautiful, and appeals, as Scott 
would say, to our ‘natural emotions” with a most touching, almost too pain- 
ful, effect. 

Leslie is the painter of romance, and in general distinguished by his 
elegant fancy in conception, the flowing grace of his design, and the sweet- 
ness of his colouring. He has given us one picture (No. 185.) again from 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” We say again, because we think it must be 
the seventh or eighth picture from the same play; of which, however, we 
are so far from complaining, that it might still furnish out subjects for as many 
more. This picture is not equal to some of Leslie’s fromer productions, 
though full of talent, and in parts as finely painted as ever. ‘The figures of 
the two Merry Wives are very good, and well discriminated ; so is that of 
Falstaff; so is that of Cavalero Slender; but we do not like Anne Page: 
there is a certain finesse and archness, mingled with maidenish , ey and 
delicacy in Shakspeare’s delineation, of which there is no indication here. We 
think, on the whole, that there is less mellowness of tone and delicacy of touch 
in this picture, than we are accustomed to seek and to find in Leslie’s works, 

Charles Landseer has made a step forward since we last met him here, 
and has two pictures of a higher class and more finely felt and painted than 
any we have yet seen from his pencil. We prefer the “ Parting Benedic- 
tion,” in which a young knight armed for battle is kneeling at the feet of 
his mistress, and receives her last adieu and the blessing of a ghostly father. 
In the back-ground, his squire is feeling the temper of a sword. In the 
pendant, Richard I. and Berengaria, there is fine painting, but the female 
figures. in the back-ground want character and refinement: we can guess, 
but would hardly venture to pronounce, for whom they are intended. 

Mr. Howard and Mr. Ward, being Royal Academicians of long standing, 
must be duly noticed — it would be rudeness to pass them over in their own 
house. Howard has in his day painted some sweet pictures, by which we 
hope he will be remembered, and not by the fades common-places of my- 
thology and allegory, with which he has favoured us this year. And what 
shall be said of Ward—a man who in his time has done really fine things ? 
she quite mad? His pictures this year, of which there are eight, are the 
most perversely atrocious things which we have seen for this long time. It 
really required Ward’s undoubted talent to attain to that excellence of bad- 
ness, but more than his talent to be forgiven such crazy sins against good 
taste and good feeling. One of Mr. Ward’s pictures illustrates, or rather is 
illustrated by, the following lines : — 


“ Wider still, and wider, deep-mouth’d caverns 
Ope their ponderous jaws — join as 
In the charnel-house to nurture sin ! 
Blast the fair forms of nature — 
Puff fungi poison, with deadly nightshade, 
Thistle, hemlock, wolf’s-bane, and adder’s tongue, 
Spawn in darkness, night orgie distillations, 
Cur-cast, indigest, surcharged with folly,” &c. 
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We almost suspect Mr. Ward to be himself the author of this illustrious 
doggrel, which is enough to choke one in the utterance: at all events, the 
painting is worthy of the poetry, and the poetry of the painting : higher 
praise we cannot bestow, 

Turner was once the pride — the glory of our English school of landscape; 
but he, too, has turned Bedlamite. Since he has been afflicted with this 
incurable prismatic madness, we have avoided speaking of him; and would 
so now, but that his great name, and more, his great genius, mislead some 
people, who think that what Turner does must be fine. Will Turner or his 
admirers tell us that this is Nature? if not Nature, what is it? We know 
‘«‘ that Nature never did betray the heart that loved her ;” and it is because 
Mr. Turner loved Nature with his imagination, and not with his heart, that 
he has thus gone mad over her perfections, and violates with his harsh, auda- 
cious crudities the sanctity of her sweet earnestness. Thinking of what 
‘Turner once could do, we wonder and we sigh ; and if we were thereto given, 
we should feel inclined to swear. No more — his pictures put our eyes out. 

Turn we to Callcott, the true poet of classic landscape painting: he has 
five pictures in the exhibition, three of which are Italian compositions, — 
one from the Rhine and one sea-piece — all exquisite. If we might pre- 
sume to criticise an artist of such perfect taste, we should say, that a little 
more strength in his fore-grounds, and a little more transparency and move- 
ment in his water would be an improvement. In this last particular he 
must yield to Stanfield, another of our fine landscape painters, whose trans- 
lucent waves and crystal depths look as though they would part at the touch. 

If in Calleott we boast our English Claude, we have an English Hob- 
vima in Lee, the most delicious painter of English domestic landscape now 
living. What lightness, yet richness, in his foliage! What coolness in 
his verdure! What a home-felt tranquillity brooding over his woodland 
and heath scenery ! He has three pictures (80. 214. and 269.). Inthe “ Effects 
of a Storm,” the middle distance is most admirably felt and painted: it is 
perfect nature in all her truth and simplicity. 

Another beautiful little bit of landscape is a Moonlight Dell (527.), by 
O’Connor ;— nor must we: pass over the Alhambra, by Roberts ; a deli- 

cious little picture by Pyne (239.); a clever landscape by J. Chalon; 
another by Reinagle (48.); but these and others will strike every visitor. 
We come, at length, to the Portraits. 

We are proud of our English school of portraiture, and with reason: we 
may be so while we can show the works of Reynolds, Hopner, Romney, and 
Lawrence ; but with many admirable artists in this department, we have 
not one living painter who can supply their loss, and be placed by common 
consent in the vacant throne of Lawrence. The president’s chair is not 
that throne —we say it with all respect for the accomplished man who fills 
it. Phillips is elegant; Pickersgill, a fine, spirited colourist; Briggs, 4 
manly painter of strong likenesses; Rothwell, full of sentiment and refine- 
ment; Watson Gordon, Say, Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. Robertson — all good ; 
but take them altogether, and throw Wilkie as a portrait painter into the 
bargain, they would not make a Lawrence, still less a Reynolds: some- 
thing were wanting still. 

The finest female portraits (and they are always a test of the artist’s 
skill) are Phillips’s portrait of Mrs. Spottiswoode, which is very brilliantly 
painted, and the rich landscape back-ground worthy of Hopner; and 
the portrait of Mrs, Heneage, by Mrs. Robertson, most charming from 
its unaffected, lady-like grace, the easy flow of the drawing, and the rich 
but delicate tone of colour, which is in harmony with the subject. 

Pickersgill not only excels —he too often exceeds in colour, so 3s 
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overcharge his pictures; and he is, besides, rather coarse in sentiment. 

His portrait of Mrs. Holland Archers (20.) is, however, very fine— the hands 
icularly. Rothwell has two charming female heads — (242.), which he 

calls A Remembrance; and Briggs’s female portrait (265.) is very faithful 

and life-like, but deficient in grace, and heavy in colour. His men are 

much better. 

~ Wilkie’s full-length of O’Connell is very fine and characteristic, and a 

likeness; as a picture, perhaps, a little too dark in the general effect. 

Those of Mrs. Carpenter’s pictures, which are hung within view, are, as 
usual, very elegant, particularly Miss Bailey. 

Knight,: whose large picture we have already mentioned, has two or three 
very fine portraits; that of Mr. Harness (No. 10.) is a very charming pic- 
ture, besides being a good likeness of a most amiable man. 

We come now to the Drawings and Miniatures. 

Our lady artists (of whom we count near forty in the catalogue) shine 
this year. Of Mrs. Robertson we must observe, that her miniatures are 
among the very few we have seen which would bear magnifying, — uniting 
great freedom of style and excellent drawing with very delicate finish. 
There is a fine free drawing, richly coloured, by Miss Heaphy (No. 770.) ; 
and by Miss Cole and the two Miss Sharpes some very sweet portrait 
drawings. Newton and Thorburn have some fascinating miniatures; so 
has Samuel Lover, the well-known author of the charming Irish ballads, 
whose versatility of talent is as remarkable as his genius. 

There is in this room a slight drawing by Wilkie, in black and white 
chalk — worth any money — if money could purchase it. 

Alfred Chalon has eight drawings. Of him we must needs say, as 
Catalani said of Sontag, — “ Il est le meilleur dans son genre, mais son 
genre n’est pas le meilleur.” He is without a rival — without an equal in 
his own department ; that of conventional elegance and artificial grace. As 
a painter of fair aristocratic girls, in blonde and ringlets — Lady Carolines 
and Lady Georgianas, and their dowager mammas, un peu passées, but 
lovely still, by favour of Chalon’s airy pencil, and the most finished 
toilette — there is nothing like him. The drawing of our fair young Queen 
has much character and simplicity ; it is intended, we suppose, as a pendant 
and contrast to the other drawing of her in her robes of state, also by 
Chalon, but not in the exhibiton. The Duchess of Sutherland is supremely 
elegant and duchess-like. 

The Sculpture, generally poor, is this year poorer than ever. Chantrey 
does not exhibit. The best statue is the Narcissus, by Gibson; the best 
bust that of Mr. Travers, the celebrated surgeon, by Behnes. ‘There is a 
bust of the Queen, by Weekes, which is one of the truest likenesses we have 
seen, 

But the subject of English sculpture requires far more serious 
consideration and more time and space than we have now to bestow, 
——it must be matter for another essay. And having now led you, gentle 
and patient reader, round the walls of our National Academy, what think 
you? Js it a tolerable exhibition, or is it not? Do we find here the ma- 
terial on which to build great exulting prophecies of what may yet be per- 
formed by our English artists, when themes grand enough, and space wide 
enough, are allotted to them,—when they can command not only the 


patronage of the great, but the sympathy of the people ? Look around, and 


“ What consolation may be gained from Hope? 
If not, what resolution from Despair?” 
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Amonost the srograpnizs that have appeared in the last month, we 
have at least one that will outlive the season — the Life of the late My. 
Wilberforce. It would be too much, perhaps, to expect that a memoir, 
consisting for the most part of excepta from elaborate diaries and miscel- 
laneous correspondence, and extending to five closely-printed volumes, 
should soon become popular in the full sense of the expression. The great 
mass of readers have not leisure to traverse so large a field of observation, 
nor to dwell with sufficient thoughtfulness upon those minute details that 
make up in the aggregate the grand moral of such a record. But when 
time shall have confirmed the value of this publication, and it shall have 
taken a permanent place in English literature, it will gradually find its way 
into those retired circles which are most likely to extend their sympathies 
under its influence. The character of Mr. Wilberforce, as it is devel 

in these affectionate but unexaggerated pages, must extort admiration even 
from those, if such there be, who, upon narrow and sectarian grounds, have 
hitherto imagined that his religious zeal unfitted him for that sphere of 
worldly utilities and interests, in which he moved like an inspired Intelli- 
gence. There never was a man in whom an unwavering, uniform, and 
deep belief in Revealed Truth were so felicitously blended with practical 
views of life, and persevering activity in their pursuit. ‘This was the great 
and distinguishing peculiarity that raised him alike above all contemporary 
enthusiasts and politicians, — that abated in him all tendencies to excess 
either way,—and that enabled him to achieve such remarkable triumphs over 
the prejudices and sordid fa of the age, without provoking the ridicule 
or exciting the hostility of his opponents. With a genius less comprehen- 
sive and sensitive, he must have betrayed that morbid anxiety on spiritual 
topics which we so frequently see paralysing the usefulness of amiable but 
mistaken men, — which, for example, renders the pious labours of such 
legislators as Sir Andrew Agnew of no more avail to society than the 
dreams of the Platonists, and which, instead of assisting the diffusion of 
sound and healthful principles, has the contrary effect of bringing them 
for the time into a dangerous collision with the rash levity of the multitude. 
In Mr. Wilberforce, fortunately, there was none of the gloom of religious 
severity; his mind was essentially catholic. If he was expressly claimed by 
one party, which arrogated to itself a right of monopoly in doing good, he 
belonged to none; but was emphatically the agent of a great moral revo- 
lution, which included in its operations all sects and divisions of the people: 
Inheriting an affluent fortune, — deriving his familiar associations from 
the gentry, not the aristocracy, — coming early into public life, —the friend 
and companion of Pitt, and gifted with quick perceptions and a lively tem- 
perament, he possessed rare advantages for the part he was ultimately des- 
tined to play, and he cultivated them with ardour and effect. He united 
uncommon versatility with more than ordinary powers of reflection and 
inquiry. ‘The opening of his career was as brilliant, as its p was 
meritorious ; and his clear, laudable, and melodious voice, incessant 
gaiety of manner, prompt and polished wit, and a swift instinct for pleasure, 
rendered him a welcome guest in the highest and most select coteries. His 
youth was divided between the amusements of the town, and his att 

in Parliament, where he soon acquired distinction. It was in the very 
height of this period, in the midst of the fascinations of society, into which he 
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entered with a keen relish, that Mr. Wilberforce became first impressed with 
those convictions that gave a new direction to his thoughts, and cast him upon 
acourse of action which he never afterwards relinquished for a moment. The 
conventional language in which such striking transitions are usually des- 
cribed may be’ open to discussion, because the mysterious influences by 
which those transitions are produced can never be satisfactorily vg, an : 
but the altered life, —the new zeal aiming at nobler objects; —the enlarged 
iety, that spread itself over so vast a surface, and the plans of human 
STaieeeton which arose out of the change, admit of no scepticism. At the 
age of twelve or thirteen, while he was residing with an aunt who kept up 
aconnection with the early Methodists, Mr, Wilberforce had already im- 
bibed the extreme opinions of those sectarians, and such was his mother’s 
alarm at the circumstance, that she hastily withdrew him from his prose- 
lytizing relatives, and endeavoured, by the counter-influence of gay and 
ionable society, to destroy the impressions they had made upon his 
mind, This separation from the Methodists produced the desired result ; 
and from that time, until he reached his twenty-sixth year, when, to use his 
own words, the “ change in his religious principles took place,” he ran the 
round of London enjoyments, became a club-man, gambled at Brookes’s, 
enchanted the Prince of Wales by his singing at Devonshire House, danced 
at Almack’s, wrote epigrams, and mimicked his contemporaries. ‘The new 
light broke upon him in the flush of these excitements, but not until he 
had been returned to Parliament for Yorkshire. He states in his diary, 
that had his altered views of life taken place a year before, he never would 
have become member for Yorkshire: the means he took, the exertions he 
made to attain that object, and the methods he employed to ingratiate him- 
self in the goodwill of his supporters, being such as he could not have used 
after his “conversion,” — so to speak. But once returned, he held his 
ov and represented that important county for upwards of forty years. 
is career in the House of Commons, notwithstanding his private friend- 
ship for Pitt, and the temptations to which it exposed him, was consistent 
and independent. He opposed Pitt on the question of the war with France, 
and earnestly counselled that minister to announce openly the treaty he was 
secretly negotiating with the European powers, for the purpose of obtaining 
a joint representation to France, assuring her that if she would keep within 
her own limits, she should be suffered to settle her internal government 
without interference: a piece of advice which, if it had been followed, and 
acted upon with sincerity, would have spared the bloodshed which the in- 
triguing and faithless policy of Pitt afterwards produced. Another memor- 
able instance of the intrepidity of his public conduct was upon the occasion 
of Lord Melville’s impeachment, when he delivered a speech not less 
remarkable for its inflexible justice and stern morality, than for its affecting 
sacrifice of private feelings. Lord Melville was one of his earliest and 
most intimate friends; but that consideration gave way before the higher 
ids enforced upon him by the responsibility he owed to his sap 
Pursuing strictly that which he held on every question to be the truth, 
Without reference to the views either of the ‘Ministry or the Opposition, 
Mr. Wilberforce could hardly be said to have been attached to either of the 
great parties into which the nation was divided. His closest friends were 
amongst the Tories — but his sympathies were with the Whigs on all those 
constitutional measures which contributed to enlarge and confirm the civiland 
religious liberties of the people. The best evidence, perhaps, of the implicit 
respect which his public character inspired was, that men of all. parties, and 
of the highest station, testified their admiration of his virtues, by following 
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his remains to the grave, and by the suspension of public business on the 
day of his funeral. 

The biography which his sons have collected from his papers is not spo 
full of characteristic sketches of the times as we had a right to expect, and 
it is deficient in that power of delineation which brings out the individual 
man palpably before us. But in suffering the hero of the work to develope 
himself, in allowing him to discover to us his own nature by patient and 
minute confessions, we are not quite sure that the editors have not done 
better than if they had suffered their filial affection to intercept or overlay 
these unpremeditated revelations. We do not, however, equally approve 
the taste that sanctioned the indiscriminate, publication of those journals in 
which Mr. Wilberforce set down his religious reflections, and which, we are 
informed, were “intended merely as a register of his internal state.” This 
register has too much of that exuberant fervour which deals in ghostly ex- 
clamations and self-inflictions : it betrays that exacerbation of spirit, which 
in others has grown into cant, and which, in any man whose life did not 
neutralise its influence, would be regarded as asceticism and uncharitable- 
ness. It is clear that Mr. Wilberforce never designed these inner struggles 
and morbid chastisements to be submitted to the public: they were the 
naked record of passing doubts and momentary feelings, useful to himself 
as daily warnings, but barren to society, who see in them only the types 
of hidden misgivings, the scope and action of which, even if they could be 
ascertained, would be valueless. When we find Mr. Wilberforce constantl 
retiring to his closet, and noticing down his fears for the souls of his friends, 
—— his perpetual uneasiness about Lady C. and my Lord D., who were walk- 
ing in darkness, &c.,— we feel that we are introduced unwarrantably into 
his privacy, that we have penetrated secrets we have no right to unveil, and 
that, if he had not overcome his mental scruples, and contradicted these un- 
easy and intolerant notions by the benevolent and wide-reaching sympathies 
of his life, he would be disentitled to that measure of honour which all 
classes willingly unite in conferring upon his memory. For these reasons, 
us well as others, which it is hardly necessary to explain, we think the work 
would have been more useful to the public — however it may be received 
by sectarians — if these diaries of self-examination had been withheld. 

One of that numerous class of fanciful memoirs generated in France by 
the events of the Revolution, the Consulate, and the Empire, has recently 
been published in English. It is called * Recollections of Caulincourt, 
Duke of Vicenza.” We believe the nature of memoirs of this description 
is already so thoroughly understood on this side of the Chamnel, that it would 
be a work of supererogation to caution the reader as to the amount of faith 
he places in such works. The fabrication of memoirs is a regular profession 
in Paris, One of the arch fabricators acknowledged some time ago the 
share he had in several romances of that sort (some of which imprudently 
affected the authentic and responsible form of auto-biography), and if any 
doubts could have existed before as to their spuriousness, the confessions of 
the ingenious gentleman who had contributed so largely to amuse and de- 
ceive the public ought to have set them at rest. With a small stock in trade 
of facts, picked up at second-hand in the cafés, the soirées, or the avenues 
of the ‘Tuilleries, a rapid and graphic invention, a tact for retailing scan- 
dal, and an utter disregard for the feelings of the living and the reputation 
of the dead, the maker of the memoir has merely to single out some distin- 
guished person whose name is likely to be saleable, and, under the pretence 
of giving his secret history to the world, he contrives to throw into @ 
formal shape, with a wonderful air of reality, the piquant anecdotes he has: 
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eaned from a thousand questionable sources, amplified ad libitum, and 
eked out with the showy fictions of a prurient imagination. And all this is 
done with such dramatic tact, such real skill in the disposition of light and 
shade, such apparent knowledge of mankind, and such art in the sketching 
of individual character, that even if the book be distrusted in its details, its 
amusing qualities will be sure to impose upon the credulous. It would be 
impossible to sift a production so dexterously constructed, without bestow- 
ing upon it more consideration than it is worth. ‘The recollections of 
Caulincourt profess to be written by a lady, and to contain the substance of 
conversations which she held with him as far back as the year 1826. The 
time during which she had an opportunity of meeting Caulincourt did not 
extend over four weeks, so that the reader can form a tolerably accurate 
judgment of the credit to which two volumes of political and personal reve- 
lations, extracted from the occasional gossip of so short a period, are fairly 
entitled. Either the lady had a marvellous memory, or a singularly agree- 
able talent for improving upon slight hints. Caulincourt was grand-equerry 
to Napoleon, and the whole interest that surrounds him is reflected from his 
imperial master, ‘The stories—all of them slender in actual matter, but 
elaborated into complete scenes with a most entertaining contempt for pro- 
bability —which the author relates of Napoleon, may or may not be true ; 
some of them are partially true, but none of them are literally true. The 
memoir is so completely saturated with sentiment, and so artistical and wire 
drawn, that even the facts it relates take a tinge of the fabulous, from the 
manner in which they are described. 

Madame 'Tussaud — the clever modeller in wax — for the sake of being 
in the fashion, we suppose, has published her memoirs of the French revolu- 
tion. ‘The announcement of such a work from such a quarter is not more 
strange than the work itself, which is crowded with portraits and recollections 
of Robespierre, Danton, Marat, and the constellation of wits, philosophers, 
and executioners who triumphed over constitutions and common sense in the 
days of anarchy and of Madame 'Tussaud’s youth. It is out of the question 
to consider the publication seriously. ‘The only points of interest in it 
are the personal sketches, but they are dim and feeble. The freshness of 
the likenesses is fled; they resemble busts of wax discoloured and decom- 
posed by time. As for the rest, it is made up of reminiscences of a period 
80 remote, that even the narrator approaches them with a trembling and 
distrustful hand. 

Mr. Lister’s Life of Clarendon holds a distinguished place in contempo- 
raneous literature. ‘The previous biographies of Clarendon were meagre, 
superficial, and inaccurate ; and the sketches of his character which have 
‘hitherto been put before the world were based upon such partial ma- 
terials that, whatever might be the sagacity they displayed, they failed to 
present a complete view of the statesman and the historian. Mr. Lister 
has supplied these deficiencies in a work of considerable research, and of pro- 
portionate extent. In the preparation of this valuable record he possessed 
the advantage of having access to documents and publications unknown to 
his predecessors; such as an immense mass of MSS. collected during the 
seven years following the Restoration, and remaining untouched in the re- 
positories of Oxford, the stores of the State Paper Office and the Advocate’s 
Library at Edinburgh, and the recent publications of Evelyn and Pepys, 
Routh’s edition of Burnet’s “ History of his Own Times,” the Diaries of 
Burton and Goddard, and other works which have of late years issued from 
the press, affording new views of Clarendon and his times, and we tig 
facts of which former writers could not have availed themselves. The Life 
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occupies two volumes; and a third is added, containing a selection of letters 
and papers now published for the first time, and all bearing upon the secret 
and personal history of one of the most interesting and agitated periods in 
the annals of England, It is not to be concealed that Mr. Lister takes a 
more favourable view of Clarendon than the majority of readers are likely 
to take; that he seeks for ingenious palliations of his faults as a minister of 
the crown; and that instead of condemning his errors as direct crimes com- 
mitted against the people, he endeavours to exhibit them as omissions, or 
to excuse them as the result of an indecisive temperament rather than a 
want of sagacity, honesty, or sympathy. But in thus exploring the evidence 
for dexterous apologies, he lays open with masterly power and logical acute- 
ness, the whole of Clarendon’s acts; shows him luminously in. his several 

hases of minister, judge, and historian; and dissects his administration, 
his policy, his opinions, and his motives, with a perspicuity and penetration 
that bring to light the entire nature of the man in the full stature and 
attributes of life. 

If Mr. Lister’s delineation of Clarendon be in some measure a defence, 
it is also a portrait. It has this advantage over every previous account. of 
Clarendon—that it enters deeply into the subject; that it trusts nothing to 
speculation ; that it is close, profound, and full. Wherever we differ from 
he writer, we have before us the grounds of refutation ; for. the work. is 
executed with such perfect clearness and integrity, that the whole body, of 
facts are brought under review, without reservation or false colouring. . Un- 
like Clarendon himself, Mr. Lister admits us to the armoury from whence 
he has drawn his weapons. ‘There is no artifice in his advocacy ; he never 
suppresses truth on the one side, nor exaggerates it on the other ; he uses 
no brilliant deceptions, employs no rhetorical stratagems, but is every where 
candid, earnest, argumentative, and eloquent. His examination of the con- 
duct and writings of Clarendon is a model of criticism; and. the narrative 
of the life possesses the merit of uniting the most striking characteristics of 
history and biography. If Mr. Lister, fascinated by the versatility of 
Clarendon’s genius, and touched by his misfortunes, has formed too favour- 
able an estimate of his character, he has furnished at the same time the 
most ample means of correcting the excess; and whether we regard the 
work as a grand episode in English history, or as an individual memoir, it 
equally commands our admiration for the research and ability that are de- 
veloped in its pages. 

The fifth volume of the ‘ Lives of the most Eminent Foreign Statesmen,” 
by Mr. James, making the hundred and second volume of the Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia ; and the third volume of “ Distinguished Men of Modern Times,” have 
been issued since our last. These works appear to be addressed to different 
classes of readers —the former to the educated and reflecting ; the latter to. 
the great multitude who read only by snatches, and to whom small scraps of 
information are always acceptable. Mr. James’s Lives are full, collated with 
care, and written with vigour: the Lives of Distinguished Men is a mere out- 
line of the main facts in the biography of each; dates and names are given, 
but there is no thread of thought to bind them. The former is a satisfac- 
tory chart, the latter a skeleton map. 

Amongst the Poetical contributions of the last few weeks, we have 4 
volume of “ Rondeaulx,” translated by Mr. Best from an old. black-letter 
French copy, of the year 1527. The original publication, it appears, contained 
no less than three hundred and fifty of these fantastic and grotesque pieces, 
the chief and indeed only merit of which consists in the singularity of their 
construction. ‘The rondeau bears no resemblance whatever to any other de- 
scription of verse, except in one or two characteristics that are common to 
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several fotms of pastoral and lyrical poetry. In some respects it has a like- 
ness ‘to the ottava rima, and in others to the sonnet ; but the likeness is only 
in parts, and not sustained essentially. “The form of the single 

stanza of which it consists is in the last degree stringent, and injurious to 
the development of poetical feeling. Unlike the sonnet, for the aim and 
conduct of which intelligible laws are laid down, the rondeau appears to be 
exempt from all rules except those that govern its structure. We have 
looked carefully through Mr. Best's volume, and cannot discover any ap- 
proach to unity of design amongst the productions of the jingling fraternity 
designated by the translator “ roundeleers.” The rondeau may be addressed 
to any subject, its use or abuse of which is left entirely to the vagrant fancy 
of the writer, who, provided he comply with the mechanical demands of the 
verse, is at liberty to commit any absurdities the measure is capable of em- 
bracing. ‘There are thirteen lines of five feet each in the stanza, distributed 
into two rhymes, one of which is repeated eight times and the other five. 
First, we have two couplets, then a tercet, then a single line rhyming to the 
second couplet, then another couplet rhyming to the first, then another 
couplet recalling us to the second rhyme, and a single line resuming the 
rhyme with which the poem set out. All this is perplexing enough, but the 
difficulties do not end here. The * roundeleers” involve themselves in a maze 
of still more intricate combinations than the mere recurrence of frequent 
rhymes within a short space. After the eighth line comes a refrain, which 
is repeated again at the close; and this refrain, consisting of the phrase with 
which the piece opens, and which, therefore, must be something brief, em- 
phatic, and exclamatoiy, imposes upon the writer the ridiculous necessity of 
commencing with an expression which may form a suitable termination, and 
which may be jerked into the middle of the stanza without doing violence to the 
sense. If the word sonnet, as some critics conjecture, comes from sonnette, a 
little bell, and sonnettier, a maker of little bells, it occurs to us that it might 
be transferred with great propriety to the rondeau; for assuredly there is 
more ringing of little bells in this tinkling poem, with its numerous, echoes 
and double refrain, than in any other shape of verse extant. The collection 
from which Mr. Best has selected his specimens was written in the age of 
Francis I.; but there is nothing in them characteristic of that memorable 
period. The “ roundeleers,” like all other poetasters, are constantly in an 
agony of love, and complain bitterly of the hard-heartedness of their mistresses, 
(which we are not surprised at if they could not make better verses on their 
beauty), or utter desperate protestations of fidelity, which one of them carries 
80 far as to pray that, should he ever abate in his truth, he may be tied up 
ina sack and thrown into the sea; an eastern mode of expiating disloyalty, 
which was not likely to be very acceptable to a Frenchwoman, who would 
rather condemn him to a lingering death by coquetry. The greater number 
of the “rondeaulx” are upon subjects of this kind; and the excruciating 
manner in which the hopes and doubts, the ardour and scorn, the bounding 
joys and intense griefs of the absorbing passion are crushed into the narrow 
confines and adapted to the pendulatory action of the stanza, gives such an 
air of the ridiculous to the verse that the finest taste would fail to inspire it 
with pathos or tenderness. The poetry of that graceful and chivalric 
epoch —an epoch which was aptly apostrophised by the well-known exclam- 
ation of Francis I., “ tout est perdu fors Vhonneur!” and which was faithfully 
personified in the life of the intrepid and accomplished Louisa of Sayoy — 
1s ludicrously compromised by these “rondeaulx;” but they are worth pre- 
Serving as a curiosity, and Mr. Best is entitled to our thanks: for the skill 
with which he has turned them into English. There is no danger that they 
wall ever take root in our language. 
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Several Poems have reached us during the month, of which « Italy,” the 
thoughtful work of a scholar and a lover of the beautiful, is the most im. 
portant. ‘This poem is the production of Mr. Reade, the author of « Cain 
the Wanderer.” We are compelled to lay it aside along with its companion 
volumes until next month, when we shall have more space to examine 
them all. 

In a magnificent volume, richly illustrated with engravings, and entitled 
* Leila, or the Siege of Granada,” the author of “ Pelham” opens a new 
domain in the regions of Fiction. The story of Leila is derived from the 
history of the last days of the Moors in Spain; but the principal springs of 
the interest are fictitious. We have enough of historical detail to give an 
atmosphere to the picture; and a gorgeous picture it is. The materials 
out of which the narrative is created are not propitious at first sight; for 
there is not much to be anticipated from the action of a protracted siege, the 
loves of a Jewish maiden and a Moorish chief separated from each other b 
war, the intrigues within the beleaguered city, the skirmishes, and the expul- 
sion of the Moslems. Yet all this is conducted with such grace—the scenes 
are so spiritualised by an airy and voluptuous style — and there is so much 
pomp of a fitting kind in the tale, such “ stepping in music,” and gleams of 
beauty, that the imagination becomes rapidly filled with the voices and 
motions — the grandeur and eloquence — that occupy the scene; and what 
is wanted in probability, or in the complete knitting together of the parts, 
is abundantly supplied in the brilliancy of the tableaux that follow each other 
through the volume in rapid succession. ‘There is not much portraiture of cha- 
racter in “ Leila;” the work is essentially dramatic and pictorial; but without 
any elaboration or apparent effort, there is considerable power in the delineation, 
or rather in the outlines of Boabdil, Muza, Almamen, and Amine the slave. 
These figures rise up before us as we turn back upon the book ; the impres- 
sion they make is distinct, even amidst the blinding lustre by which they are 
surrounded. A second tale, called “ Calderon the Courtier,” concludes the 
volume. The hint of this complex story is taken from the reign of Philip 
the Fifth of Spain, in which Calderon occupied a prominent position. The 
life of Calderon has been frequently drawn upon before, the obscurity of 
the original chronicles respecting him affording a fair excuse to poets, play- 
wrights, and novelists for turning his strange life into pastime. Mr. Bul- 
wer's plot is an admirable specimen of what he appropriately calls the Tragi- 
Comedy of Court Intrigue. It is ingeniously complicated, and adroitly 
adapts to the narrative form of fiction that species of involved and perplexing 
action which the Italian dramatists designate as the imbroglio. A young 
nobleman, the son of the patron of Calderon, who is, at the opening of the 
tale, the confidant of the king, solicits the intercession of the minister on 
behalf of a beautiful girl with whom he has fallen in love, and who has 
entered a convent. Calderon promises to aid him; but, immediately after, 
the prince of Spain requires exactly the same service, but with a dishonour- 
able object in view. ‘The perplexities that arise out of this embarrassment 
constitute the double play of the incidents. In the end, the heroine turns 
out to be Calderon’s daughter; and in the confusion that ensues upon the 
mistakes that are taking place on all sides she is killed by her lover, who is 
himself afterwards slain in battle. The tragical close of Calderon’s life casts 
a still darker gloom over the termination of this clever sketch. The illus- 
trations of this book are in the highest style of art, and are prodigal in 
number. ; 

Mr. Cooper, abandoning for an interval his satires on men and manners, 
has returned to his proper element, and given us a new naval novel—“ Home- 
ward-bound.” The excellence of this work consists in the breadth, the 
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reality, and the variety of its sea scenes; the plot is merely a vehicle for in- 
troducing them. The whole of the incidents take place during the 
of an American packet from Portsmouth to New ork, which fills the three 
volumes; yet, slight as this basis appears to be, the interest is deep and 
unbroken to the last page. The packet is chased, and followed out of the 

glish harbour by a corvette ; and the speculations on the causes of this 

ing supply one of the sources of the interest. Then the passengers 

on board have their own domestic plots; there are some cross-purposes in 
love, and a few eccentric characters who exhibit some very amusing peculi- 
arities, and sustain the attention in the lack of stirring events. At last the 

ket is wrecked on the African coast, from whence, after some rough usage 
at the hands of the Arabs, she at length escapes; and makes the port of New 
York, where she finds the corvette cruising about on the look-out for her. It 
now appears that there is a delinquent in the packet, who has run away with 
a large sum of money, and so the mystery of the chase is cleared up. The 
very meagreness of these incidents will suggest to the reader that it is in the 
force and truth of the descriptions that the great merit of the work lies. With 
the single exception of the “ Pilot,” and of some parts of the “ Water Witch,” 
this is the best of all Mr. Cooper’s novels for simplicity of structure, fidelity 
to life, and power in the delineation of nautical experiences. 

There have been several reprints of important and curious works through- 
out the month. Of these we may particularly note Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s Letters from the Levant, with an able discourse by Mr. St. 
John, who introduces the work amongst his Masterpieces of English Prose 
Literature. Mr. Tooke’s History of Prices, re-constructed in plan, enlarged, 
and continued to the present time. Hamilton’s Dictionary of Musical 
Terms, to which many additions have been and Bakewell’s Introduc- 
tion to Geology, considerably improved, —a work which has stood the test 
of twenty-five years, and which is now in its fifth edition. A new edition 
of Froissart. The seventh volume of Southey’s Poetical Works, containing 
several of his ballads and short tales. The third part of Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s Works, including, amongst other essays, the Panopticon, and the 
Sketch of a Judicial Code for France. And the twenty-first edition of the 
celebrated Letters of Peter Plymley, which are wittily disavowed by the re- 
puted author, who, without objecting to their re-publication, or appearing to 
care whether they are re-published or not, is of opinion that “sufficient for 
the day is the nonsense thereof.”,* 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tory Tactics.—It would be curious to trace the whole path of Toryism during the 
agitation of the Irish Church and Irish Corporation questions. If there is a line of moral 
deformity, as there is of physical beauty, this is certainly the curve. “ Devious and zig- 
ang (soliloquises Will-o’-the-Wisp, in Anster’s translation of Faust) “is my customar 
course, and Toryism may make the same speech. Nothing more exquisitely crooked, 
more charmingly serpentine, more beautifully tortuous, is at all conceivable. 

, ae watching the Tory movements, observe a crab, and you will think the proceedings 
, ‘at animal distinguished for their straightforwardness. Stroll on the banks of the 
eander, and you will'fancy yourself upon the margin of a Dutch canal. The orbits of the 

fn ae would battle a Oper equal to Newton’s : all we know is, that they gravi- 

re Mem Street with a force inversely proportioned to their fitness for office ; and 
Trick i “ae in the firmament of politics is always either in Draco, or Scorpio. a 
ebdiane 4 the mother of absurdity and inconsistency, and the Tory tricks “— the Iris 
meas s have brought forth a monstrous brood of these political Calibans. We shail pre- 
"e reader with one or two lusty members of this engaging family. ig 
¢ first we shall notice was ably pointed out and exposed by Lord Morpeth, in his ad- 


. . : 
~ Bacon's Spain, and several other works, are postponed till next month from want of space. 
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mirable speech wpon Sir Thomas Acland’s factious motion to rescind the resolut; 
1835, on the subject of the Irish Church: —‘“ It is difficult to hit the taste ad taney es 
the gentlemen opposite. When we bring forward a bill with the Appropriation as , 


ciple, they revolt from it— they would sooner perish ‘than pass it; and: when we ee” 
forward a bill without Appropriation, they say they will not consider —they will first make 
us eat our own words.” 

Irish Tithe Bills are of two kinds: Bills with Appropriation Clauses, and Bills wi 
them. “Tories! will you have a Bill with Appropriation ?” “ Heaven forbid !” “Well, 
then, will you havea Bill without an Appropriation?” Forbid it, Heaven!” And yet the 
anxiety of the Tories for a Tithe Bill (believe them if you like) passes all bounds, 

The Tories resemble the urchin in Horace, grown up to man’s estate, without having had 
the perverse humours whipped out of him,— 


Sume catelle ! — negat. 


He will neither take the apple, nor be quiet without it. Put Appropriation into the pie, 
“yr Bobby screams; take Appropriation out of the pie, and Bobby screams as lustily as 
before. 

A was an Apple-pie ; — P (eel) paltered with it. 

While the soil of Ireland is famed for the happy peculiarity of breeding no animal of the 
serpent kind, it oddly enough happens that every question relating to that country seems to 
be endowed with the most prolific energy in the production of the tortuous politician, and 
the slippery statesman, Sir Robert Peel being “facile princeps” of the species. Indeed, 
the first Tory on record was a great serpent, who walked erect, like Sir Robert, and plumed 
himself upon a superb tail ; of which, however, he had rather better command than the 
Tory chief of the present day. The Merchant Tailors’ Hall of those old times was known 
by the name of Pandemonium. 

Sir Robert Peel, wriggling amongst the Irish questions, is a spectacle which the curious 
in crooked movements would do well to observe closely. The study will be found analo- 
— to those investigations of spirals, in which mathematicians sometimes indulge them- 
selves, — 


As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers off, as oft so steers and shifts her sail ; 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 

Curled many a wanton wreath. 


Sir Robert has steered as many courses, and shifted his sail as often, upon the Irish Cor- 
poration question, as sessions have elapsed since that question came first into debate. _In- 
deed he has veered so frequently, that we are not without hope of seeing him now take the 
direct course, from the apparent impossibility of making a new turn, or finding a fresh sub- 
terfuge. He had a pretext for 1835 — an excuse for 1836— a trick for 1837; and what 
new artifice is to illustrate his career in 1838 we wait with intense curiosity to observe, 

It has been suggested that the roe A neaeree Bill is to be made good use of. ‘“ The Hip- 
wodrome Bill!” exclaims some simpleton reader! Yes! the Hippodrome Bill ; — why not? 
Joes not the reader see the connection between the Hippodrome Bill and the Irish Corpo- 

ration Bill? What !—nor the connection of the Hippodrome Bill with the Irish Tithe 
Bill? Amazing blindness! We — despair, then, of making the mutual dependence of 
the Corporation question and the Tithe question at all intelligible. 

The situation of the principal Irish measures, for the last two or three years, would be 
ridiculous in the supreme degree, were it not that to the Irish people it 1s no matter 
merriment to have their rights withheld — their grievances unredressed — and their very 
animal necessities unprovided for, while Tory mountebanks (called statesmen by the same 
figure of speech by which we style Doctor Philpotts St. Peter, or Sir Francis Burdett 
Aristides) amuse the public with their extravagant antics, affecting a zeal so consuming 
the reform of abuse, and such a burning ardour for the regeneration of Ireland, that the 
thought of but one evil ceasing in that country at a time is more than their benign natures 
can endare, The oppression of tithes, the robbery of corporations, and the hunger of the 
people, must terminate simultaneously, or last for ever. The Tory firmament allows no 
twilight of gradual amelioration. The idea of a political purgatory is as abominable in the 
eyes of the Tories as that of a religious one. Ireland must clear the gulf between hell and 
heaven at a single bound, or continue in her torments. The Poor Law Bill must wait 
the Corporation Bill ; the Corporation Bill must wait for the Tithe Bill; and, to: 
the cycle of absurdity, or rather the “cycle in epicycle,” the Tithe Bill must wait for the 
Poor Law Bill. | : 

Why not, we say, introduce another orb into this Ptolemaic system of absurdities ?: Why 
not introduce the Hippodrome ? 

The grievances of Ireland are three: parsons who do nothing but eat — corporations 
who follow the parsons’ example—and thirdly, a vast population, whose defect is the a 
site extreme, that is to say, who eat nothing, having nothing to eat. The Tories, im 
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insist that the Irish people shall not begin to eat, until the parsons and corporators are 
to eat upon a new model. 

, men are endowed with marvellous gifts for discovering resemblances ;_ they see no 
difference between a whale and an ouzel. Could we peep into the interior of a Tory 
leader's brain, we should see grotesque associations. 

A wayfaring man passed a night in a country-town, and in the morning roger him of 
‘nauiring its name : he was answered, Stony Stratford. ‘ Well may it be called Stony 
Stratford,” he instantly rejoined, “ for I was never so flea-bitten in all my life.” Mysterious 
power of seeing affinities between remotest things ! — power never since so brilliantly ex- 

lified, save in the connection detected by the Tories between the questions of Irish tithes 
ae Irish corporations. Every body remembers Mr, Locke’s story of the man who had 
learned to dance in a certain room where there was a leathern trunk, and could dance in no 
other apartment, so inextricably had the portmanteau interwoven its angles in his mind with 
the movements of cotillon and minuet. No portmanteau, no pirouette! No trunk, no 
ichore | Are the Tories, however, a whit less absurd ? The Tithe Bill is the trunk 
without which they are incapable of dancing to the tune of Municipal Reform, 

Where affinities do exist, the Tories are sure not to see them. The Irish Church has a 
very close relationship with the Irish Corporations, inasmuch as both institutions are very 
gtoss oppressions, and there is scarcely an abuse in the one that has not its parallel in the 
other, 


“ Vice nods to vice, each grievance has its brother, 
And half the nuisance just reflects the other.” 


As there is Ecclesiastical robbing, so there is Municipal robbing; and as there is gluttony 
civic, so there is gluttony clerical. The Bishop balances the Mayor ; the Alderman reflects 
the Rector; and what so like a visitation dinner as a corporate debauch ? A proper mea- 
sure for the reform of the Irish Church would indeed bear a most striking likeness to the 
Municipal Reform Bill. 

The Tories, indeed, originally laid down a principle with respect to the latter measure, 
which, had it been adhered to, would have justified them in maintaining the preposterous 
notion of its dependence upon the Tithe Bill. They declared that each reformed munici- 
palry would be a little Catholic Association, and its town-hall a mere debating club. Sir 

rt Peel went even the length of specifying the precise interest to which the new cor- 
porations would be most dangerous, that interest being, of course, the Church, an institu- 
tion which the Tories (very much, we should think, to its discredit and injury) make it a 
rule to represent as an impassable obstacle to the rights of the people, and every proposed 
gratification of public feeling. 

So far, however, there was no inconsistency ; for, bevond all question, if the reformed 
corporations were to neglect local concerns for national interests, the Church, being the 
master-grievance of the country, would be the first theme of each municipal Quidnunc, — 
the first topic agitated in every town-council. 

But when the extreme position of refusing to reform the Irish Corporations to any 
extent, or upon any popular basis, was once’ abandoned, the course of consistent men, sin- 
cerely believing their own statements, would have been to agree to, or, indeed, themselves to 
recommend, such measures with regard to the Church, as might tend to lessen its unpopu- 
larity, and enable its sacred structure the better to sustain the rush of the new current of 
hostility destined to beat against its walls from the moment the new Corporations com- 
menced their furious and destructive course. | 

What was the course of the Tories ? What of Sir Robert Peel? This consistent 
statesman selects the very moment of yielding the principle of representative corporations, 
not merely to resist, as heretofore, the Church measures of Ministers, but to fix the public 
hate with redoubled fierceness and intensity upon his beloved establishment, by supportin 
& motion to abrogate the only conciliatory step that the British parliament ever adopt 

respect to it! Only let us manage matters so, says Sir Robert, that the new batteries 
may play with the best effect upon the Church walls, and I will myself assist you in raising 
the works, and planting the cannon. 


Tue Last New Fasnion, Coat-rurninc.— There is no limit to human eccentricity — 
no fashion too absurd and preposterous to be followed. We may take as an example the 
hew fashion in the world political, —that of wearing the coat the wrong side outwards. 
The practice is gaining in popularity ; and the “ six insides” of the Derby dilly, — that 1s, 
Makin coats turned inside out, —are proving themselves to be garments of a very antl- 
Malthusian turn of mind. The display of Grahams and Burdetts at the Peel, banquet 
a to make more converts to the wrong-side system. The advantage of it, in fact, 16 
rerrarvaat palpable in the case of speculators upon public patience, who prefer notoriety to 
tall rity, and would rather be publicly despised den privately respected — who, must be 
ed about, even if they are reviled and abused — who would be melancholy if. they were 
not universally laughed at. This is a consideration that enables one to account Jor the 
ae tone and nt adoption of the fashion, Men who would scarcely be heard of out of 
paish become the town-talk in turned coats: dwarfs, when they assume this pecu- 
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liarity of political eostume, swell suddenly into giants. Keep the right side of your raiment 
outward, and who turns to look after you ? who stays to admire? who points you out ay 
somebody distinguished from the crowd, and a subject for small-talk the remainder of the 
day? But substitute the inside for the out, the wrong for the right, and you become the 
observed of all observers in society. A Nobody who appears in two characters instantly 
becomes a Somebody ;— the two negatives immediately make an affirmative. The lady in 
Comus would never have taken the least notice of the “ sable cloud ” if it had not “ turned 
forth its silver lining ;” but, thus distinguished from its fellows, it has attracted the universal 

ever since. There is nothing like the popular practice of Burdetting, if you wish to 


ee mene conspicuous. 
he success of the political fashion seems to have suggested to a pair of candidates for 
notoriety a practical experiment in coat-turning that is well entitled to rank among the 
novelties of the month. Two gentlemen obtained, the other morning, an introduction to 
Mr. Rawlinson the magistrate, through the medium of a police constable, whose attention 
had been attracted to them late on the previous night by a circumstance strikingly similar 
to that which has recently rendered Burdett and Co, the favourite topics of the day. - The 
gentlemen, in short, had been found promenading in Cavendish-square, with their coas 
turned. They had practically Burdetted. They had seen how the “ eyes of Europe” 
were fixed upon a few baronets, and how easy it was to become distinguished and conspi- 
-cuous. The eyes of 116 D. were upon them in an instant ; and that multitudinous person 
seems to have had a very accurate notion of the designs entertained by men who experi- 
‘mentalize in that fashion, for he informed the magistrate that he found the two disciples of 
the baronets alluded to “ very busy about the houses of Lords Beresford and Duncannon,” 
which is exactly the case with the Sir Georges, Sir Jameses, Sir Francises, and Sir Eardleys, 
who have been “ very busy” about Duncannon politics at one season, and Beresford 
politics at another. He imagined, moreover, with a keen insight into the motives of coat- 
turning, that “ they had a design upon the knockers ;” like their parliamentary prototypes 
and instigators, who have shown, by taking the same step, their disposition to make a noise 
in the world, the knock by which it is effected being appropriately designated a “ rat-tat.” 
When asked by Mr. Rawlinson why they had turned their coats, they declared that “ they 
had done it for a lark.” So with their political inspirers, the Stanley and Graham encou- 
ragers of wrong habits, videlicet, turned coats ; — so with them, — they, too, do it “ fora 
lark ; — but theirs is the lark that sings at heaven’s gate, which, to them, is the gate of 
office: theirs is the lark in the fable, to whom the nightingale put the pertinent question, 
“ Do you soar so very high, my friend, in order that you may not be heard ?” 

The coat-turning practice is one of the evils that carry their own cure with them, and 
defeat their objects as they grow popular. The inside-out system excites noise enough now ; 
but in proportion as it is followed, our notice of it will decline. By-and-by, a man will 
find that he turns his coat only to hide himself in it. It will be the honest politician — the 
consistent man of principle, who will be the rarity to attract all eyes, and supply a topic for 
all tongues. Fame will register his refusal to turn his coat at the pleasure of a coterie. 


The hem of his unchanged garment will be kissed — it will be venerated as the Great 
Unturned. 


Tus DisapvantaGe OF DeservinG WeLt.—Who takes notice of the wild tricks of the 
*scapegrace ? Who lifts up his eyes at some fresh symptom of prodigality in the spendthrift? 
Who expresses surprise and disgust when he witnesses the staggering of a drunkard? Not 
a human being amongst us who has any thing else to do. But, on the other hand, who fails 
to note, with a due gravity of censure, the eccentric prank of a respectable man ? Who is not 
shocked, beyond expression, at the extravagance and folly of one who has always prt 
served a prudent character? Who does not shudder when somebody who leads the 
soberest of lives all the year round is for once caught reeling home from a holiday feast or 
a birth-day carousal? We are not shocked at the many sins, but at the one. The man 
who is steeped to the lips in vice passes by, a spectacle not worth a glance ; but the sinner 
with one spot is an object of curious notice, and of horror in proportion. The excellence 
of a past life only serves to heighten the effect of the particular delinquency with which we 
are busying ourselves. The “ good deed in a naughty world ” may shine brightly from the 
contrast ; but the one naughty deed in a good world almost darkens it utterly, and renders 
us insensible to the virtue in which it is set. An instance of this truth has been 
furnished by the theatrical critic (an able and just critic on most occasions) of a weekly 
journal. Here is the passage of which we complain: — 

“ Covent Garden. — On Monday last, Her Majesty’s servants performed a play, which they 
were plonen to call Romeo and Juliet, A grosser libel on Shakspeare was never committed. 
This lovely romaunt of the spring-time of the heart, where all, even to “ old Capulet and 
Montague,” are animated with the fire of youth, and Poetry breathes her purest and 
fragrant perfumes, was degraded, not merely to the vapidity but the impurity— we 
think of no better word to convey our sense of the hot-house and artificial feelings it 79 
made to suggest — of every-day life.” 


And the manager is threatened with a discharge of thunderbolts (every one of them ea 
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ver) if he ventures to repeat the performance! Yet this same-version of “ Romeo 

4 go — this travestie — this ieueavion of the poetry of Shakspeare, is the iden- 
tical version that has held possession of the stage for many years — that has been played 
season at every theatre, and that (when well played, as it was at Covent Garden) has 

t honour to every manager until now. “ Gross libels on Shakspeare” are pe 

at Drury-lane, and elsewhere, and not a critic is shocked : the son of Montague and 

ter of Capulet have been degraded a thousand times before, — “ not merely to the 

yapidity, but the impurity of ever — ;”” and not a weekly wag has wagged his tongue 
in censure of the profaneness! But Mr, Macready, at last, ventures to produce the acting 
edition of “ Romeo and Juliet.” In an emergency the most awkward and unfortunate, 
occasioned by the sudden illness of an actress who was to have appeared in Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd’s play (which was withdrawn in consequence) on the Saturday previous, 
Mr. Macready, hardly knowing what to substitute, put up Romeo and Juliet as it had 
been performed at Covent Garden and other theatres. What is the consequence ? 

He is fallen upon without mercy, as a desecrater of Shakspeare—as a libeller of him whom his 
soul loveth — as a voluntary degrader of all that is most elevated and beautiful — as, in 
short, the only managerial mark for the indignation of criticism. So much for deserving 
well, Mr. Macready had spent many hundreds of — and devoted many, many nights 
and days, during the season, to the production of Shakspeare’s plays in a Shaksperian garb : 
he had made efforts unexampled in the history of the stage to restore and sustain all that 
js most*calculated to adorn and dignify it; he had carried the art, as far as he had gone, 
as far as it could go; he had brought back, not merely the text, but the spirit of the poet — 
the soul as well as the scenery and the costume: he had done all this singly, and unre- 
warded, except in the consciousness of having done it, and the affectionate gratitude of all 
who were best qualified to judge him and his purposes ; — but on one particular Monday in 
the year, unexpectedly bereft of the play he had hoped to produce, he ventures to do what 
had been done a thousand times — to put up the stage version of Romeo and Juliet ; — 
the text unrestored — the scene unreformed — the tragedy played as an expedient of the 
moment ; — and what then? why criticism can scarcely find terms to express its disgust at 
the desecration! Not a word of gratitude for what had been done — of allowance for the 
emergency in which he was placed. No; censure was all in all: — Mr. Macready had 
y libelled Shakspeare ;— Mr. Macready had degraded the poetry of Romeo and 

uliet! Who ever dreamt of bringing such accusations against Mr. Bunn? Who would 
have brought such a charge in this instance, if the act censured had not been entirely con- 
trary to the general practice of the management ? We admit the high compliment involved 
in the complaint ; but such complaints are not on that account the more gracious, or the 
more honourable. Have we not proved our case, — that we are not so much shocked at 


the many sins as at the one? If that one be accidental and unavoidable, the more sensi- 
sitive is our shudder. 


“A PECULIAR DiFFICULTY ;” THE IRIsH CuurcH CuuRCHLESS. — The Times has 
published (inadvertently, we presume) one of the most remarkable cases of resistance to 
tithe that has ever fallen under the notice of the English reader. Baron Richards having 
taken his seat in the Court of Exchequer in Dublin, Mr. Joy ( Joy! ) appeared on behalf of 
the Rev. Mr. Jones Hobson, to move “ for leave to substitute service of tithe subpeenas on 
fifty-four defendants.” The tithes had long been due out of the parish of Karryglyn, in the 
county of Antrim. No process-server could be found willing to serve the notices upon the 
refractory. The usual fee was doubled ; but declined, on account of the risk. Under these 
circumstances, liberty to “ substitute service” was applied for, — that is, to post the 
notice on the church-door, and leave the defendants to dnd it out. “ Take an order,” said 
Mr. Baron Richards, “ and take also a writ of assistance.” ‘“ But, my lord,” said Mr, Joy, 

we labour under rather a peculiar difficulty in the present case; for it has been sworn 

there is not in the parish a house of worship, and, consequently, your lordship sees that 

there is no place upon which to post the notices. 1 would submit that, under the circum- 
stances, the only place to post would be upon a house of worship in the neighbouring 
parish.” Upon this rather peculiar intimation, the learned Baron suggested that the 
notices might be posted on the dwellings of the defendants; but Mr. Joy hinted at the 
difficulty, and indeed the danger, of such a proceeding. He, as a stickler for the Church, 
was decidedly for a place of worship. 
_ Mr. Joy. — “ Let us post on the places of worship frequented by the defendants. There 
is neither church, chapel, or meeting-house of any kind in the parish of Karryglyn, but there 
#8 A meeting-house in the adjoining parish of Larne.” 

on Richards. —“ Then post the notice there.” i 
“a ; ag thought of another expedient — one of peculiar delicacy ; the judge instantly 

i 
- Joy. — “ T understand that there is a public-house in the neighbourhood ; but we are 


mt aware of its exact position, When that can be ascertained, shall we be at liberty to 
Dost copies of the notices there ?” 
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Baron Richards. —“ Let there be an affidavit as'to the fact, and then you may also sub. 


stitute service of the subpeenas by posting on that public-house.” 

By some means or other, the fifty-four must be “served ;” and, as the Irish verdict once 
ran, “ serve them right.” We remember no case which more glaringly exhibits the unrea. 
sonableness and iniquity of resistance to tithe. In some instances it may be all very well, 


and very natural; but here — why what charge could the Catholic or Presbyterian 


lation of Karryglyn bring against the Rev. Mr. Jones Hobson that they refused to : 
his tithes ? H he issued a weekly fulmination against their doctrines ? Had he Beth om 


every seventh day against. the abomination of catholicism and dissent? Had he sought to 
lessen their numbers by opening his doors on a Sunday for the admission of the stranger, to 
seduce the wavering and entrap the unwary ? No, he had not a door to open, nor to 

a notice on. He had not a church or chapel in the whole parish from which he demanded 
tithe. He had never preached an opposition sermon within hearing of the refractory fifty. 
four. He had done nothing on earth in Karryglyn beyond collecting his tithes as he best 
could ;— and yet, the reverend gentleman’s claim is resisted. Can Catholic ingratitude and 
intolerance go farther ? Had he done any st, offend or exasperate them — had he de« 
nounced their tenets and their practices from his pulpit, as here and there happens — had 
he pitted his congregation of fifteen against the five thousand Dissenters in the parish, ana 
thus challenged resistance,—the case would then be different. But he had no pulpit —no 
congregation. He had done nothing ; — and yet the tithe claim even of this unoffendi 
and exemplary Protestant clergyman is actually resisted, and he is compelled to post his 
notices of law process on the meeting-house of the adjoining parish, or repair to the public. 
house. No: we cannot proceed further with this affecting and painful subject. When “the 
yen drops from the hand ” (a regular rule in cases like this, if ever such a case occurred be- 
fore), it is time to terminate the tale, — which is the less to be regretted, inasmuch as the 
fact we have recorded “ speaks for itself” with infinite volubility and expressiveness, 


A Hist ro nota Hovusrs.— The wisdom of our ancestors, which is so much admired in 
both Houses, sometimes displays itself in forms that, if revived, would be fatal to the indul- 
rence of certain propensities in which many of our legislators find their supreme delight and 
foftiest occupation. The Scold’s Bridle, for example. How long its use may have been dis. 
continued, we know not; but a time there was when such an instrument mayors were to 
use in all cases where the tongue of rancour refused to be moderated, and the time is when 
its revival is threatened in at least one district of the kingdom. The mayor of Stafford, it 
is said, was so tormented the other day by a termagant of the first water, who was brought 
before him charged with an unprovoked assault upon her neighbour, that nothing less than 
the wisdom of centuries could relieve him from the trying affliction, the insupportable aggra- 
vation of the moment, All modern expedients were futile. A rural police-system, were it 
in existence, could have done nothing; the yeomanry, were it as unnecessarily numerous as 
Lord Winchelsea wishes it to be, could not have put that spirit down when once “up;” a 
few regiments of the bravest troops that ever sought the bubble reputation even in the can- 
non’s mouth, would have failed to have stopped such a mouth as that, which discharged 
vollies of “ words that burn,” millions per minute, at the defenceless ears of the unfortunate 
mayor. What could mayor do (after a wish, half an hour long, and as deep as the human 
heart, that he had been born deaf ) but resort to a remedy yet extant in the town ; an iron 
instrument of very antique construction, and thus described : “ It is formed of an elliptical 
bow of iron, enclosing the head from the lower extremity of one ear to the other, with a 
transverse piece of iron extending from the nape of the neck to the mouth, from which pro- 
jects a flat bit, which enters the mouth, and completely covers the tongue, preventing its 
movement ; and the whole machinery, when adjusted, is locked at the back of the head.” 
Now, as scolds are of both genders, this antique bridle should be made to fit the head mas- 
culine as well as feminine, and be held as part of the apparatus necessary to the pr 
working of the great machine of legislation. Let the scolds in both Houses take the hint. 
Is there a right reverend bishop or a noble and learned baron in one House— an honourable 
baronet or a gallant colonel in the other, with tongue that never tires, and a wrath whose 
natural warmth renders it quite independent of nursing—let them “ find out their enemics 
now.” The best part of the wisdom of our ancestors we have discarded ; one revival, such 
as that which the mayor of Stafford meditates, is worth a myriad of new inventions — each 
one a miracle. We do not want more genius — we want the means of preventing its 
display ; we are not in want of orators, of men of spirit, of patriots — we want a bridle <0 
stop their tongues. It is not for want of advice that we do not always keep in the right 
road, it is because we have too much. Now the one “ flat bit,” as above, upon entering the 
mouth, would effectually prevent an endless succession of flat bits of oratory from flowing 
out of it. It would immediately enable several members of parliament to pass through the 


session with credit and mpovesesy: and it would as certainly obtain for at least one bishop 


a character for good sense and moderation, 




















THE THEATRES. 


Our readers have already, through the stealthy inuendos of the newspapers, 
been made acquainted with the fact, that Mr. Macready’s attempt to resusci- 
tate the legitimate drama at Covent Garden has involved that gentleman in 
serious losses. The result of an experiment so honourable to his taste affords 
but little hope, in the present state of theatricals, of that amount and con- 
stancy of support from the public which the maintenance of a theatre dedi- 
cated to the noblest productions of dramatic literature imperatively demands. 
The truth is, that the public do not reason about such affairs, but are carried 
away by temporary excitements and coarse instincts. Shakspeare appeals 
to them in vain, at one house, if some striking novelty — some extravagant 
distortion of nature—attracts them to another. Master Beattie extin- 
guished Kemble for a season ; and the winter theatres were thinned by the 
popular antics of Jim Crow. Whatever differences of opinion may exist as 
to Mr. Macready’s merits as an actor, there can be none as to the character 
of his management. We do not desire to institute any comparison between 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane; such a comparison would be, for all 

ractical and useful ends, a pure waste of time. If Mr. Bunn has not ex- 
hibited an equal zeal for the restoration of the stage, the failure of Mr. 
Macready’s efforts furnishes him with an unanswerable defence. It is less, 
therefore, the fault of the management than of the public. Managers would 
be willing enough to cultivate the highest departments of the Art if the 
patronage of audiences took that direction. 

An inquiry into the causes of this indifference might enable us to deter- 
mine some of the difficulties involved in the subject, but it would not bring 
us a single step nearer to the remedy. Where so much depends upon 
caprice, fashion, and accident, theory has no more effect than a sword cut- 
ting the winds. It has been evident, throughout Mr. Macready’s manage- 
ment, that his whole energies were devoted to the re-establishment of the 
legitimate drama. The production of ‘ Lear,” of “Coriolanus,” of “The 

aid’s Tragedy” of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of the “Two Foscari,” 
may be referred to as sufficient proofs of this disposition, even if we had not 
the prestige of his previous career. ‘The minute care, the exquisite pro- 
priety, and the chaste magnificence with which these pieces were got up, 
presented a source of intellectual pleasure to the reflecting spectator that 
transcended in interest by infinite degrees the most encfiind pageants of 
past seasons. A classical spirit pervaded the whole of these represent- 
ations. The labour in detail bestowed upon them by Mr. Macready 
was incalculable. It is not possible to estimate the toil, the research, the 
anxiety, the vigilance, that were required to accomplish the perfect unity with 
which these oats were brought out at Covent Garden: But the beauty of 
the representation was, unfortunately, of a kind which.a mixed audience 
cannot appreciate. Correct costume, historical accuracy in minor points, 
true artistical skill in the disposition of the groups, and the subduing of 
subordinate features, so as to keep down those excesses which mn the 
Vulgar in proportion as they spoil the tone and diminish the truth of the per- 


formance, were hardly felt, and certainly not thoroughly understood, by the 
majority of the spectators. Accustomed to broad effects, to glitter and va- 
he’ and incessantly craving such stimulants as jaded appetite hungered for, 
these delicate and refined graces passed coldly before them. They were not 


‘os, however, upon the judicious few. A new zeal in dramatic poetry was 
oI. 
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beginning to be awakened ; cultivated minds, that had hitherto turned away 
hopelessly from the stage, were gradually kindled into generous co-operation 
to promote its success ; and writers who, under other circumstances, would 
have avoided the theatre, now looked to it once more as a field of exertion 
worthy of their genius. For this movement we are wholly indebted to 
Mr. Macready; and if his management were productive of no other bene. 
ficial result, this cireumstance alone— itself the nucleus of an expanding love 
for the drama — ought to be sufficient to secure the most liberal support. Yet 
it appears that the receipts of Covent Garden have not repaid the outlay of 
the enterprising lessee. It must be admitted at once, that the cause cannot 
be traced entirely to a lack of admiration on the part of the public for the 
highest creations of dramatic literature; because at the very time when Lear 
and Coriolanus were represented at one house, to comparatively small, 
but select, audiences, the Hamlet and Richard of Mr. Charles Kean 
brought crowds to Drury Lane. In this fact we get more clearly at the 
nature of this species of popularity than if we were to.expend a volume upon 
speculations. Whenever a new actor appears, or an actor who, either b 

merit or good fortune, has made a sudden impression upon the town, he 
draws, to use the green-room phraseology, ‘* immensely.” While the nine- 
days’ wonder lasts, every seat 1s filled. But the grand object of attraction 
is Mr. Kean’s Hamlet —znot the tragedy of * Hamlet.” It is quite immaterial 
how the rest of the characters are played; whether the scenes exhibit a due 
regard to the time and country in which they are laid, or whether the 
performance be defective in the mere coherence of its parts. Now Mr. 
Macready’s personation of Lear, or Wolsey, or Macbeth, does not exercise a 
similar magic over the loose masses of play-goers, who float with the tide, 
and are carried onwards without much volition of their own. But, even if 
his representation of such characters be not felicitous, the plays are un- 
questionably produced under his direction with a scenic completeness, a 
general excellence, and an elaborate accuracy, which it is idle to look for 
elsewhere. Here, then, we have the secret of popularity. ‘The public run 
after an actor who happens to possess some peculiar claims — novelty, ec- 
centricity, or whatever else it may be; and when the same plays are pre- 
sented to them, wanting the solitary magnet, but, in all other respects, 
asserting greater charms in their nearer approach to consistency and per- 
fection throughout, they are doomed to frigid neglect. It is easy enough 
to see that an audience is more readily captivated by that which can be 
taken in at the instant, which excites and satisfies without giving them the 
trouble of thinking, than by that which, to be fully comprehended and re- 
lished, must be examined with attention. The fatigue of deliberate criticism 
is too much for the animal spirits, the quick sense of enjoyment, the flutter 
and impetuosity of our audiences; and until the popular mind shall be 
educated into a keener zest for such entertainments, we fear that the efforts 
of Mr. Macready are not likely to be rewarded to the extent of his deserts. 
Upwards of two thousand years ago, at Athens, the tragedies of Sophocles 
delighted and entranced the people ; and such was the influence created by 
those sublime conceptions, that the poet, associated with Pericles, was raised 
to offices of high trust and responsibility in the state. We leave our readers 
to point the moral of the contrast. ‘ 

Our record of theatrical affairs this month is unusually dull. Sergeant 
Talfourd’s tragedy of “ The Athenian Captive ” was unexpectedly poste 
poned, in consequence of the illness of Mrs. Warner; and the intermediate 
time has been employed in the preparation of Mr. Knowles’s new comedy. 
“The Athenian Captive” has been published; but as it was written e% 
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ressly for representation, we do not consider ourselves justified in subjecting’ 

it to an examination in this place. ‘ Romeo and Juliet,” with an excellent 
cast, has been played at Covent Garden. Mr. Anderson’s Romeo has many 
of the requisite characteristics — voice, figure, tenderness; and may be 
described as a performance less remarkable for any elevated or striking’ 
traits than for the general correctness of the conception, and a certain 
outhful fervour which the tone of the actor suggests, rather than embodies. 
Tn the Juliet of Miss Faucit there were some heresies, a tendency to 
colour the distress too highly, an over-affectation of simplicity in the earlier 
parts which nearly converted the artlessness into coquetry, and in the latter 
scenes an agonising excess that was too painful for endurance. In some 
passages, however, there was a depth and intensity of emotion that disco- 
vered a purer taste. ‘The fault of most actresses who undertake this cha- 
racter is, that they throw an exuberance of feeling into it from some vague 
notion of Italian warmth, which they take to be a license for exhibiting 
nature in a great heat. But the Passions are not so much a business of 
climate as they seem to think; and whatever may be the extremities of sen- 
sation that arise from atmospheric influences, they are imaged forth so 
exquisitely in the dialogue that our Juliets may reasonably spare themselves 
the trouble of superadding to them the fury of exaggerated action. ‘The 
most prominent feature of the play was, the Friar Lawrence of Mr. Macready. 
The value of example was its principal merit. Mr. Macready in thus con- 
tributing to the more perfect production of the tragedy, by assuming a 
small but essential part, has shown the earnestness of his desire to render 
the drama itself paramount to all personal considerations. ['riar Lawrence 
was, perhaps, never performed so well before ;—the fine benevolence of 
the priest, his calm and searching spirit, his gentle and yielding good- 
ness, his toleration, and his humanity, were never brought out with so 
much clearness and discrimination. 

After a short absence, Mr. Charles Kean has returned to Drury Lane. 
His attraction is evidently abated; but he still attracts. Since his return 
he has attempted only one new part — Othello; a rash venture, upon 
which, if we are not mistaken, his reputation hinges. ‘The Othello of 
Mr. Charles Kean is a performance which evades description, pretty much 
in the same way as a dying dolphin may be supposed to perplex a painter. 
You cannot fix the lights and shadows —the fugitive hues— the shifting 
and uncertain incongruities, of which it is composed. His Hamlet was 
more or less an individual : — his Othello is a man cut up into a thousand 
atoms, and shown in the whirling circle of a kaleidoscope. Hamlet may be 
Impersonated with tolerable success by any actor who uses a little discretion 
in his delivery, who faithfully obeys the conventions of the stage, and who: 
has tact enough to keep within the traditions, and avoid new readings. 
Othello cannot be impersonated by any skill in imitation ; it appeals to the 
original genius of the actor; its truth is too intense, too close, too analytical 
to be pourtrayed in clap-traps, which light up the surface of the text, but 
never illuminate its inner mysteries; it is not Character dressed, fashioned, 
and ticketed to the eyes, but Character acted upon by consuming passion, 
and laid bare in its most secret recesses; it tramples down all stage conven~ 
tions, and can be represented only by the force of mind fused into living 
action, This severe test of Mr. Kean’s powers has exposed those men- 
ri me pee which were concealed, or mystified, in the parts. he ae 
wn” F ayed. Cast utterly upon his own resources— compelled whee y 
Ur h ects of a totally different’ kind — and wrestling with. a Titan, 

ead of being engaged in a graceful tilt in the lists — his feebleness, Jack 
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of judgment, and the indecision arising from it, were too apparent not to 
have been detected even by the least critical of the spectators. The stam 
of manhood, of chivalry, of love, were alike wanted throughout. There 
was no ardour — no natural grandeur — none of the soldierly spirit — none 
of the habitual temper of endurance and command — which belong to the 
Moor in the Othello of Mr. Charles Kean. He flickered through the scenes 
like a lamp agitated by the winds; sometimes almost dying out, and anon 
bursting forth in a blaze, but all destitute of continuous design. In the 
address to the senate, his defence was in the crying tone of some weakly 
nature that had done a wrong, and begged forgiveness, instead of being the 
roud vindication of a man standing erect in his innocence. _ In the scenes 
with Iago, we had a series of contortions. Starts, bubbling groans, fierce 
gesticulation, sudden transitions, and a violent play of the limbs made up 
the sum of Othello’s agonies. In the last scene Mr. Kean appeared to be 
worn out, and the catastrophe was, therefore, a sort of anti-climax to all 
the rant and fustian. But his death was picturesque enough, and told with 
astonishing effect upon the nerves of the susceptible and delicate part of 
the audience. After stabbing himself, as it is set down, and throwing away 
the dagger, he rocked to and fro two or three times in an upright position, 
and then fell flat and stiff on his back. ‘There was no throe of pain —no 
resistance with death—no physical struggle ; all was over in a twinkle, like a 
bolt shot into a groove. ‘The death was a good stage death, and may be war- 
ranted popular: but would not such a spectacle be more appropriate in 
Blue Beard, or Timour the Tartar ? 
Mr. Ternan, in the character of Iago, declaimed rather than imper- 
‘sonated the specious villain. His figure is somewhat too burly for such 
parts, which have in them too much of the acid of evil for a body of such 
round proportions. But his conception of the part was sound, and it re- 
quired only a brisker delineation of exulting malice to give it the necessary 
buoyancy. Mr. 'Ternan’s bearing throughout was too formal— too artifi- 
cial—it had too much premeditation and stateliness. He seemed to forget 
the relation between the ancient and the general, and overtopped his Othello 
not merely by his stature but by an air of control, and a variety of atti- 
tudes aside, that took off the likelihood of the scene, and momently recalled 
us to the pretensions of the actor. He seemed to labour under an impres- 
sion that tragedy is indispensably solemn and precise, and that its behests 
must be performed with great pomp of manner ; forgetting that it is 4 
picture of human life of no more actual gravity than is inseparable from the 
incidents it develops. 

Desdemona in the hands of Miss Allison was a sweet and touching repre- 
sentation. Its beauty consisted in its simplicity, in the absence of theatrical 
flourishes, and in a certain purity of expression which, slightly felt and not 
wholly recognised at the instant, sinks gradually into the memory; and 
lingers with us long after more brilliant effects have been forgotten. Miss 
Allison’s powers are limited; she cannot ascend to the heroines of tragedy 
-—the Hermiones, the Portias, the Cleopatras; but she possesses exon 
that scope and reach of talent, and those gentler graces of manner whic 
adapt her to such parts as Cordelia, Miranda, and Desdemona. But she 
must be guarded against the artificial school, or these promises of excellence 
will be blighted. Mrs. ‘Ternan gave to the faithful Emilia the tournure of a 
shrew. ‘The perpetual consziousness that haunts this lady (which is visible 
in a thousand ways, such as her arrangement of her train, her uneasiness 
when she has nothing to do, and her way of falling back into herself the 
moment she ends her speech) is a forlorn impediment to her success. Her 
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acting is so perfectly mechanical that it never reaches the feelings. Her 
voice rises and falls through a passage without the least reference to its 
meaning ; and a careful observer will perceive with what regularity she 
through a certain routine of action with her arms, which, alternately ele- 
vated or depressed, seem to be performing a species of small gymnastics into 
which a thought of human emotion never enters. — 

With the exception of the Cassio of Mr. Cooper, which — especially in the 
drunken scene—was cleverly played, the representation of this traged 
presented no further points worth noting. Some of the scenes, of w hich 
the Bay of Cyprus was the most remarkable, were well painted ; but the 
play as a whole hung badly together. It was very much like a holyday 
performance got up in a great hurry, and every now and then wanting 
something to make it complete. 

Atthe Haymarket Miss Elphinstone, pupil of Sheridan Knowles, has made 
her appearance in the opposite parts of Constance in “ ‘The Love Chase,” 
and Julia in “The Hunchback.” We are anxious to see Miss Elphinstone in 
other characters before we pronounce an opinion upon her; but we must 
observe, that our anticipations of her success are not very sanguine. She 
has been too much schooled: her style is already formed; and the chief 
difficulty that presents itself to her progress will be the difficulty of unlearn- 
ing the habits which she has acquired from too much precision in instruc- 
tion. In comedy this style is penetrated at once; the sharpness of its 
angles destroy the cordial humour of the scene: in tragedy it is forced, 
stilted, and boisterous. But we must wait until the lady has become more 
accustomed to a London audience, when we may return to the subject with 
better effect. A Miss Cooper has also made a first appearance here, and 
_ without much pretension she promises to become a valuable auxiliary in 
minor parts. 

Some new farces have been produced at the small houses. As their sea- 
son is nearly run out, and we shall have something to say about them of a 
more general character in the recess, we will postpone their ephemera for 
the present. 

The new comedy, “ Woman’s Wit, or Love’s Disguises,” by Mr. Sheri- 
dan Knowles, which has been looked for during the last month or two with 
eager curiosity, was produced at Covent Garden Theatre on the 23d ultimo. 
If we may accept the universal judgment of a first night’s audience as a type 
of future popularity, this comedy has a fair chance of maintaining a per- 
manent place upon the stage. ‘The success of the representation was com- 
plete ; and such was the enthusiasm of the spectators, that they were not 
subdued into silence until the author, after the fashion of our lively neigh- 
bours in France, appeared before the curtain to receive and acknowledge 
their applause. In the narrow confines to which we are necessarily limited 
at this late ‘hour of the month, we cannot venture upon a complete analysis 
of the play, and must be content with an outline of its more material fea- 
tures. Hero Sutton, a city lady, a beauty, and a woman of fashion, is 
beloved by Sir Valentine de Grey, who despairs of making an impression 
upon her through the brilliant circle by which she is surrounded, into the 
evities and inconstancies of which she appears to have entered with a reck- 
less spirit. But Hero, notwithstanding that appearances are against her, 
and that she abandons herself to the excesses of the dance, and receives the 
attentions of a profligate nobleman, Lord Athunree, is a true woman in her 
affections ; merely exhibiting on the surface that inexplicable contradiction 
of character which belongs to the whole sex, more or less, in their first 
enigmatieal steps in life. Stung by Sir Valentine’s reproaches, she resolves 
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to perplex and conquer him in disguise; and, assuming the garb of g 
Quaker, a play of cross-purposes sets in, the issue of which is the subju- 
gation of the lover by the mistress 1n a new part, and their mutual recon. 
cilement in their real characters. ‘This description of equivoque depends go 
much upon the subtle machinery of dialogue, the wit and causticity of 
pertinent opposition, and the skill with which the feelings are made to 
betray themselves, as it were, from under a mask, that the play must be 
seen to be appreciated. The plot of this portion of the comedy is familiar 
to the readers of our elder drama; but the spirit in which it is conducted 
inspires it with a fresh and continuous interest. Interwoven with the fortunes 
of the sprightly Hero is another love story, more serious in its cast, and 
of-a more intense and absorbing kind. Helen Mowbray, the cousin of 
Hero, and the beloved of Walsingham, has, previously to the opening of the 
play, been traduced by Lord Athunree, who boasted of his dishonourable 
successes with her. rom that time Helen had disappeared; and Walsing- 
ham, after being cast in an encounter with Athunree, had surrendered 
himself to the belief that she was base and perfidious. But her image still 
engrosses his mind. At the house of a fencing-master he meets a youth 
who has been his fellow-pupil there for a twelvemonth, who excels him in 
the dexterous use of the foil, but who is of so reserved a temper that they 
have made no approaches even to acquaintanceship in that time. Walsing- 
ham resolves to solicit the friendship of the youth, and is so earnest with 
him that his reluctance gradually wears off. 

It is almost a pity that in the description of such plots we are obliged to 
anticipate the dramatist, and discover his secrets before their time. The 
youth is Helen Mowbray, who, shrinking from the false and slanderous 
accusation that had so deeply wounded her reputation and estranged from 
her the love of Walsingham, had taken this method of procuring retribution, 
designing, after she had acquired a complete knowledge of the “ fair art of 
fence,” to seek satisfaction from the traitor Athunree. We must make 
some allowances on the score of improbability for the sake of the beauty 
and pathos of the scenes to which this device gives occasion. At last Helen 
challenges Athunree; but, on the eve of their meeting, Walsingham, whose 
growing interest in his young friend is an exquisite evidence of that instinct 
of the affections which never fails in its direction, deprives Helen of her 
sword by a ruse, and then insists upon taking the quarrel upon himself. 
But Helen is not less generous and resolved, and under the pretext of being 
Walsingham’s sword-bearer, replaces herself in her former position. The 
duel is interrupted by a warrant from a magistrate, and now all the mys- 
teries are rapidly cleared up. Walsingham recovers his untainted Helen in 
the person of the beardless Eustace, and the scene closes with the union of 
the lovers. 

We have not taken into account in this sketch any of the details that 
supply the current action of the play; but we may observe, in general 
terms, that they are very happily conceived and executed. In a comedy of 
this description we must grant the premises of the poet before we can enter 
with the right gusto upon his work. For instance, the disguises of Hero 
and of Helen could scarcely have deceived their lovers ; but, supposing them 
to have been so deceived, all that follows is natural and appropriate. The 
lighter scenes might be benefited by curtailment; but the whole of the 
episode of Helen and Walsingham — if, indeed, it be not the main plot— 
is a triumph of dramatic genius. 

The confession of Walsingham to Helen—his growing love for her for 
the resemblance she bears to the lost one—his manly tenderness —and 
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the scene between Helen and Hero, in which the honour of the former is 
vindicated in the attachment of her cousin, — are highly affecting, and 
wrought by the hand of one who is master of the passions. We regret 
that we must dismiss this admirable production so briefly. It is in some 
points of view a nobler play than any of Mr. Knowles’s former pieces, and 
is certainly more perfect in its construction. We may take another oppor- 
tunity of entering more fully into its merits. 

Evident care has been bestowed upon its representation. The opening 
scene—a ball—is got up in the most chaste and sumptuous style; and 
the occasional views of Westminster Abbey and of the outskirts of London 
are creditable to the artists. Walsingham was played by Mr. Macready with 
reat truth and effect; and the Athunree of Mr. Warde completely ful- 
Filled the demands of the character. Mr. Anderson was not so efficient 
in Sir Valentine as could have been desired; the perplexities of the part 
struggled in vain through his solemn mannerism. Of Miss Faucit’s Hero 
we may observe that it was better than we expected. It is a little out of 
her way: she wants the cordiality that is requisite for such a part; yet she 
impersonated it very successfully, in spite of a certain shrewish style of 
delivery, which took off much of the rich humour of the plot. Helen was 
assigned to Miss ‘Taylor, and found in her a skilful representative. The 
disguise helped to conceal the stage affectation of the actress, which, in 
this part, came in to heighten rather than to spoil the design. 





MUSICAL REVOLUTION. 
THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 


Tue eccentric Beethoven in his latter days excited attention in Vienna, 
fully as much by his extraordinary personal appearance and habits as by 
his genius. To that wild Pindaric-looking head of shaggy matted grey 
hair, which always made him a sufficiently noticeable object in his adopted 
city, he added sometimes, as a further incentive to curiosity, a coat so old 
and threadbare that the biggest beggarman of our times would have dis- 
owned it. Madame Streicher, the wife of the pianoforte-maker at Vienna, 
remembers to this day with amazement what shocking old coats Beethoven 
would go about in. Venerating the genius of the great master with all a 
woman’s enthusiasm, she still could not shut her female eyes to the actual 
appearance of the man; and often, between admiration and despair, did she 
vow to heaven that he looked not a bit better than an old-clothesman. 

Be this as it may, in such a costume Beethoven founded the Romantic 
School * ; a school of music daily increasing in extent through France and 
Germany, whose disciples principally show the ambition of their designs by 

* In Germany itis the custom of young painters, particularly of the well looking, to arrange their 
heads after some favourite portrait. Hair and mustachios are there turned to such ingenious account, 
that in many towns we appear to be in a moving picture gallery. The young composers and 
musicians of Paris have partially adopted this habit, — and with them a pale face, and a profusion 
~ hair, indicate a disciple of the romantic school. The want of any necessary connection between 
these singularities of appearance and the genius to which they seem to lay claim may occasionally 
— a smile ; — and this we feel the less inclined to repress, in instances where, though we may 
" mit an undoubted cleverness, pretension and performance correspond very imperfectly, But 
a truly romantic in art has the best and gravest wishes of all who are concerned in its enjoyment. 
40 be capable of transport at things which are as nothing to the world at large — the power to feel 


at verse of poetry a strain of music, or froma flower, a shell, or an effect of colour that emotion 
ich makes us most intensely conscious of pleasureable existence, is to be romantic. ‘This is a 


feeling which survives heads of hair ; and to diffuse it is to increase the amount of benevolence and 
of happiness. 
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the richness and exuberance of their locks. If this school, in spite of its 
many fine heads of hair, have hitherto produced us but bald symphonists, we 
must have patience. It is some satisfaction to see generous youth resolyin 
to be as much like Beethoven as they can; and when we know that amon 
the poetical many who for years approached Byron only in the open shirt. 
collar have ended by making respectable verses, we may find ground for 
encouragement. The perpetual contemplation of a lofty model, even in its 
singularities, may not be without some sidelong good results. 

Rccens in the class of composers we have described, the unwearied 
advocate of the romantic school, both as journalist and musician, stands 
M. Hector Berlioz. ‘This gentleman commenced his artistical life in Paris 
with an extraordinary head of hair, which made him very conspicuous in 
the orchestra, where he presided at the double drums. In due time he 
married the English actress Miss Smithson, and she cut his hair, or, what js 
much the same thing, delivered him over to the tonsor; but though he 
peaceably submitted to the will of the lady that he should outwardly appear 
more a man of this world, he in no degree modified his compositorial tenets, 
or accommodated them to the usages and forms of musical science. The 
thunder of the revolutionary cannon cleared the atmosphere for M, Berlioz, 
while it shook to the foundation the schools in which the old professors 
delivered, after established methods, the oracles of science. Availing them- 
selves of the prevailing enthusiasm for liberty, certain young men of the 
Conservatoire forsook their musty lessons in counterpoint, threw off the re- 
straint of laws which they declared fettered genius, and proclaimed a new 
order of things. Sound was made to obey man, and not man sound; they 
who held other doctrines, or ventured to assert that musical laws were the 
result of the accumulated taste and feeling of ages, stamped themselves as 
the victims of idiotical prejudice. Having reduced harmony to its primitive 
chaos, these reformers set about the revival of instrumental music, and espe- 
cially of the symphony; not absolutely in expectation of surpassing Beeth- 
oven, but modestly contenting themselves with the hope of:taking up that 
species of composition where he left it. In seeking among themselves for a 
new Beethoven, or at least for a representative of their beau ideal, the 
unanimous election fell upon the most uncombed and unrazored of the fra- 
ternity ; and these qualities in the person of M. Berlioz being re-enforced by 
an interesting paleness, upon him devolved the regeneration of musical 
France. 

How M. Berlioz will manage that matter, is another question. But we 
ought to state in what way accidental causes have influenced the position of this 
composer. ‘The prevailing character of the French literary taste among the 
mass of their reading public is shown in an appetite for excitement, whether 
of the grotesque, the sentimental, or the horrible kind. A dish well seasoned 
with the three ingredients, as Hoffmann or Victor Hugo sometimes serves It, 
is perhaps the most generally palatable. But a taste for such literature too 
much indulged, argues not less an original deficiency of imagination than 
a low tone of intellect and morals. To be living eternally in the midst of 
chimeras and monstrosities — to have all the devils of a drunken German's 
brain let loose about us for the sake of some sentimental satisfaction, dimly 
perceived and imperfectly felt, is sufficient to destroy the taste for that 
healthful enjoyment which ¢rue poets and artists furnish for us when they 
set before us the sunny side of life, and throw the tender light of feeling and 
imagination upon familiar scenes and thoughts, making our path wherever 
we accompany them constantly new and delightful. Terror has been wield 
with effect by the greatest masters in poetry and music. But who thinks 
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of the witches in Macbeth, or the statue in Don Giovanni, in compari- 
son with the multitude of passages in which the great authors of those 
works come more directly home to the bosoms and business of humanity ? 
The descriptive instrumental music of Beethoven, the sinfonia pastorale, the 
sinfonia eroica, Xe. has set the French public madding after tales and ad- 
yentures illustrated in symphonies; anda programme in the styleof Hoffmann 
throwing light on the new orchestral effects devised by M. Berlioz imposes 
upon them completely. Young ladies with flowers in their hair, and gen- 
tlemen in full dress, came to hear the episode in an artist’s life, the coup 
d’essai of Berlioz in the symphony style, and admired as a striking notion 
of the composer the part in which the devil sings mass, and caricatures 
the Gregorian service with the most exaggerated buffoonery. What taste, 
what happy augury of future success was here exhibited! If it did not 
savour of uncharitableness, we should be inclined to suspect that there are 
French Catholics who retain their system of theology purely for the sake of 
the evil principle, and among them musicians who find their imaginations 
at a stand-still without a little impiety and a profane dallying with forbidden 
things. But it might be easily shown that the appeal to our fears, made 
through the medium of mysterious sounds, is puerile and mechanical. One 
air from heaven is worth a life of such labour. A recipe for an incantation 
scene might be given in the style of Mrs. Glasse’s cookery book. It would 
begin, * ‘Take your tenors and your trombones and your Flauto piccolo ;” 
but the subject is too trite. Suffice it to say, in proof of the cheapness of 
this style of writing, that as soon as Weber had in Der Freischiitze reopened 
the vein of the mysterious and terrible, he was followed by the whole rout 
of his countrymen: by Marschner, by Lindpainter, Spohr, Ries, &c.; most 
of whom, we dare venture to swear, found it far easier to be grim than to be 
pleasant. 

Remark of our French Beethoven, that he makes no tunes — attempts 
nothing in a small melodious way; but is a wholesale dealer in masses of 
harmony, and a great constructor of effects. Following up the success of his 
own compositions with industry, and attached to a clique of musicians and 
writers faithfully devoted to each other’s fortunes, M. Berlioz found interest 
enough with the ministry to get engaged on the composition of a requiem 
for the soldiers who fell in the late African war. ‘This was to be a national 
work; it was to gratify the people, and show how far a paternal government 
sympathised with their feelings. Every facility was therefore afforded to 
M. Berlioz, who, as soon as he could control his joy at the part allotted to 
him in this melancholy celebration, set to work. Here was an opportunity 
for a young gentleman of a dark turn of imagination, and a reader of Hoff- 
mann! How might he not gloat on congenial horrors! Now that Cheru- 
bini was condemned to silence, and Mozart forgotten, both of whom, in the 
sublime office for the dead, had grappled with the subject like men of 
genius, but still punctiliously, like good Catholics, it appeared certainly 
reserved for some adventurous modern not too much troubled with pious 
scruples to treat the subject of a requiem dramatically — to unlock the gates 
of Tartarus, and regale our ears with the cries and agonies of spirits in per- 
dition. What sort of consolation this might carry to parties interested in 
the fate of General Damremont and his companions, and who hoped to hear 
their souls sung out of purgatory, we will not stay to inquire. When a mu- 
siclan gets an unlimited command of trombones and other terrific appliances 
of sound, he feels naturally inclined to “deal damnation round the land.” 
By means of the chords of these unearthly instruments, and the voice of a great 
multitude of men singing one note, an author of little experience or genius 
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may raise a pretty amount of horror. The saturnine friends of the composer 
may smile to themselves, and say, “ Well done, Berlioz! This is as good as a 
page of the Inferno: here we have all the sentiment of the thing, and a pleas. 
ing view of perdition on the safe side.” In fact, of the capacity of our romantic 
author for inventing unheard monstrosities, there could not be a doubt; 
and he took care to have full scope for the exercise of this talent. Besides the 
usual orchestra of voices and instruments, four complete orchestras of brass 
instruments and eight pair of drums (!) tuned to every note of the chromatic 
scale, and not unfrequently employed in chords, assisted. The score of this 
work, which is to be published, will be a most interesting study, and, with- 
out doubt, surpass Beethoven’s mass in D. 

It is worthy notice that Berlioz has been thrust upon the eminence of Ka- 
pellmeister purely through the effect of his very ill-written exercises at the 
Conservatoire. The professor Fétis showed him the most enormous sins and 
errors in his counterpoint. But Berlioz did not quail before professorial 
ire; on the contrary, having brushed up his hair, he resolved to do some- 
thing wonderful, and throw it in the teeth of his oppugners. The revolution 
came— the heroic young man was taken up by a party; and by the piquancy 
of his musical devilries, and his lively essays as a journalist, has half worked 
himself into fashion. Besides two symphonies of a style so fantastie as to 
set all the wits of Paris on the rack to discover a meaning in them, and the 
requiem just mentioned, Berlioz is also known by the Deathsong of Napoleon, 
a work of as singular construction as any thing that has as yet proceeded from 
his pen. A superhuman voice was required for the principal part in this piece ; 
and such lungs as those of Lablache not being common, it was devised to 
unite the voices of twenty bass singers for the melody, while a chorus and 
orchestra accompanied. Even this effect, however, is not new. The modern 
Italians deal largely in songs and choruses in unison, and there is an excel- 
lent example of the effect of this generally inartistlike practice in J Puritani. 
It will be seen, however, that in such stratagems to provoke attention there 
is generally a confession of weakness, and a deficiency in true originality. 
So it is with Hector Berlioz; and, notwithstanding all the inversions he has 
made of the usual system of voices and instruments, he remains to this hour 
in the category of those composers who, however they may be prononnced 

clever from calculation of their effects, or surprising from their eccentricity, 
are still not able to invent a melody. 

Franz Lizst is another musician whom the Three Glorious Days have ad- 
vanced to a more important position in public esteem than he before enjoyed. 
Asa proof of the superior talent of this young artist, we may observe, that while 
he maintains a position as a piano-forte player that few in Europe would ven- 
ture to dispute, he has found leisure to make a very considerable acquaintance 
with literature and philosophy. Lizst possesses the turn for speculation so 
characteristic of his countrymen, and pursues his meditations upon the pro- 
bable destiny of the human race with even greater eagerness than his musical 
studies. Many are the outward and visible signs of opinion to which the 
exterior of Lizst, man and boy, has submitted. The loose trousers and little 
cap of the German Burschen, which denote the love of independence and of 
beer — the mustachios of the Saint Simonians, which indicate the devotion 
of man to the service and interests of the softer sex — the head of hair of the 
romanticists, which proves that they do not belong to the stock exchange;— 
all these Lizst has worn, or wears. ‘This is a picture of him at the instru- 
ment, according to a cotemporary : — “ Quand il s’assied au piano, quill , 
rejeté plusieurs fois en arriere sa longue chevelure et qu'il commence & 1m- 
proviser, il se jette souvent avec furie sur les touches d'ivoire,” &c. We 
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can believe it; these sudden impressions are quite in keeping with the school 
to which Lizst belongs. But great as are the mechanical powers possessed 
by this artist, the most enviable distinction of the musician — the power to 
charm, to command the affections of his auditory — is not his. We hear 
enough in his performance of what the Germans call hexerei (witchcraft) to 
have our faculties of astonishment and admiration sufficiently stimulated, 
but pleasure mostly remains at a distance. 

There never was a time in which the love of genius, and the fervent desire 
to concentrate the feeling of admiration which genius excites upon some one 
object, prevailed more among the Parisian public than at this moment. A 
hundred claims are put in for the vacant throne,—and now one, now 
another, receives the honours due to an Apollo; but among all the be- 
praised heroes of the day, there is none who can reckon on a ten years’ im» 
mortality. If Rossini, with all his stock of genuine melody, and all the 
variety of style which he has shown to be at his command, have outlived 
himself, what hope of an enduring fame is there for such a composer as 
Meyerbeer, whom the French are now trying to elevate into a demigod ? 

Meyerbeer, the son of an opulent banker at Berlin, was born to good 
fortune; his native talents, assisted by classical studies in youth, have given 
him in some respects the advantage of Rossini, but he is in no degree heir 
to the same genius. Early in life, Meyerbeer, who is eminently the com- 
poser of good sense and reflection, felt the superiority of the Italians in re- 
spect to melody; and his Rossinian prejudices in his early operas, especially 
in Il Crociato, made his friend Weber lament over him, as one lost to the 
German school. Since that time a decided change has taken place in the 
style of Meyerbeer, who is once more a German composer, — cold, elegant, 
and correct. With little real melody, he is still a good judge of dramatic 
effects, and a careful inventor of them; a severe master of the orchestra — 
the torment of the singers — and one who, during the career of an opera, 
is overwhelmed with anxiety, lest some accident in the execution should 
injure the estimation of his musical powers which the public entertain. 
Meyerbeer, who owes his present position to fortunate accident, is prudent 
in his fears; but there is something in this hovering over one’s own pre- 
tensions, and clucking over every new work, like a hen over the egg she 
has just laid, that does not belong to the generous or romantic part of the 
artist’s character. Nor has Meyerbeer this: he is a frigid person, — a man 
of taste, but a calculator; — the opposite of Rossini, who is a sensualist, 
and a reckless creature, but full of impulse and animal spirits. Political 
feeling has influenced the success of the music of Meyerbeer. Robert le 
_Diable was understood to typify the struggles of a noble spirit with destiny, 
which the French, not unwillingly, applied to themselves under Charles X. 
Les Huguenots presents a still more direct appeal to democratic sympathies. 
The Italians of the present century have given a sort of fashion to the his- 
torical opera; they have adopted their libretti chiefly for the sake of the 
costume, having found reminiscences of old portraits eminently conducive to 
success. ‘The I'rench alone have infused the poison of politics into music 
— that art whose heavenly influences are felt in the calm of the soul, when 
the common-places of life are suspended, and nobler feeling comes into play. 

A strain of beautiful music consorts better with recollections of Ja belle passion, 
with some one of the many loves that fall to every lover in the course of a 
life, than with the idea of the home secretary, or of an order in council. It is 
the glorious privilege of an orchestra to make both plaintiff and defendant 
forget the horrid reality of blue bags, or that such things as schedules or 
nds exist. Let business come when it must come, — while we hear music 
we ought to be denizens of another world. 
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Nothing can place in a stronger light the different feeling with which the 
public of London and Paris go to the hearing of _music than the fact, that 
while Robert le Diable did not survive a week with. us, it still remains a 
stock piece on the Paris boards, and has made the tour of Germany and 
Belgium. ‘To the fine taste exhibited in some parts of that opera, and the 
admirable manner in which it displayed the powers of the singers — parti- 
cularly of the exquisite Madame Cinti Damoreau, — the fullest justice was 
done by our musicians ; but, on the whole, the disappointment was complete, 
Herein exists the difference between London and Paris. When a classical 

iece is advertised in London, an immense population, who rarely quit their 
sso to seek music at the theatre, issue forth; and if their trouble is not 
repaid, they are not slow to express their dissatisfaction. An opera, to find 
the success that Fidelio did in this country, must have sterling merit, com- 
bined with some accidental circumstances of good fortune. The Paris 
public, on the contrary, who live in theatres, and are in a higher degree 
musically cultivated, can endure, from the desire of novelty which con- 
stantly presses upon them, compositions of a lower degree of merit than 
would be tolerated in England. We do not take into this account the 
trivial efforts of modern Italian composers supported by the aristocracy: 
placing these works out of the question, and referring only to compositions 
fairly sustained by musical opinion, we assert that, provided the execution 
be finished and beautiful, the French public will endure and even favour 
inferior compositions to any that would pass in England: —and yet is mu- 
sical life in Paris the elysium of the amateur. 

Meyerbeer has had the good fortune to please the French without distin- 
guishing himself by a monstrous chevelure, or any other extravagance in his 
personal appearance. He is said to be, like Paganini, somewhat greedy of 
money ; but we protest against the conclusion, if it be, as we fear, founded on 
the fact, that this composer, though known to be rich, sometimes dines with 
an incredible moderation. During intervals of composition, one chétif plat 
de stockfish has been known to constitute his whole repast. Rossini, who 
understands a good table as well as he does a partition, would rather hear 
Meyerbeer’s music than eat with its author. 

The subject we have taken up would carry us too far were we to pursue 
it to the extent which inclination prompts. ‘To tell of the Tilmants, — of 
Baillot, like our celebrated Lord Peterborough, romantic at eighty, — of 
Onslow, of Osborne, Kalkbrenner, and others, who are distinguished in the 
music of Paris, — would transgress the limits assigned to this article. 
But upon M. Urhan, the devout performer on the tenor, — the first person 
probably who ever consecrated a fiddle to the service of religion,— we must 
be indulged with a few words. ‘This gentleman exhibits another phase of 
the romantic school, but differs from his confraternity in having a very 
marked preference for commerce with angels.* Prayers being over at the 
cathedral, and the rush-bottomed chair confided to its guardian old woman, 
M. Urhan, on féte days, takes his viola, and inculeates a sentimental theo- 
logy peculiar to himself. He is a beautiful player, a very tasteful composer, 
and makes his instrument discourse such benign and touching things as 
well fit him for a cure of musical souls. His compositions, which have 
mostly some sentimentally religious title, are sold, after he has played them, 
at the door of the church for the good of the poor. 


Music may be said to have saved religion in France. In every popular 


Te The title of one of M. Urhan's compositions is « Dialogue between an Angel and a Child.” 
Urhan, we need hardly say, adores Beethoven, and writes for the oddest combination of instruments, 
—a solo viola with four accompanying bassoons, for example. 
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insurrection, the priests, innocent as their lives may be, are the first objects 
of indignation ; and difficult as is the practice of piety in coffee-houses and 
theatres, the public would have made what shift they could without an esta- 
blished religion, had not the musicians declared themselves on its side. 
Truly has it been said that the spirit of poetry is monarchical. Musicians 
who hive felt the influences of antiquity, of association, and the commingled 
beauty of the sister arts in pa have likewise felt that to forsake 
these would be to sacrifice one of the chief elements of their power. If, 
like Charles Lamb, who, when once pressed to concede a point of fierce 
theology, exclaimed, between jest and earnest, “ No, — I cannot give up 
my hell,” the musicians of Paris lend their aid to embellish certain dog- 
mas of Catholic faith which Christian charity would fain not comprehend, 
we must not misunderstand them. ‘The awful mystery of a judgment is 
with them a dramatic effect admirably suited to musical expression. 
Meantime M. Urhan and some others do what they can by their exquisite 
playing to inculcate the divine sentiment of universal love. 





The actual new music of the month has been slight in amount and in character. Strausse’s 
waltzes occupy the first place in the interest of the gay world. Upon the poetique in these 
compositions, it may be at some future day worth while to bestow consideration, I Puri- 
tani, Otello, Norma, &c., have supported the Italian Opera House in undiminished audiences, 
still most constant to their old attachments, 

A pianist named Dohler has appeared at the benefit concerts, of whom we need hardly 
say that, though a good player, he is no wonder after Thalberg. The musical season has 
been unusually deficient in the appearance of foreign virtuosi interesting to art. We are, 
however, promised a rich compensation in the return of Paganini to this country, 
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